Six  to  receive  honorary  degrees  during  eight  ceremonies  in  Gryphon  Dome 


The  University  of  Guelph  will 
host  the  largest  convocation  in 
its  40-year  history,  with  more  than 
2,600  students  receiving  degrees  and 
diplomas  during  eight  ceremonies 
June  15  to  18  in  the  Gryphon  Dome. 
The  country’s  leading  arts  producer 
and  the  scientist  who  introduced  the 
athletic  world  to  glycogen  loading 
will  be  among  six  honorary  degree 
recipients  during  the  ceremonies. 

Honorary  degrees  will  be  pre- 
sented to  producer  and  impresario 


John  Cripton,  Humber  College  pres- 
ident Robert  Gordon,  lawyer  and 
human  rights  activist  Burnley 
“Rocky”  Jones,  exercise  biochemist 
Eric  Hultman,  animal  scientist  Fuller 
Barer  and  Pedro  Sanchez,  a leader  in 
increasing  food  production  in  devel- 
oping countries.  University  profes- 
sor emeritus  status  will  be  bestowed 
on  retired  physics  professor  Gabriel 
Karl  and  retired  psychology  profes- 
sor Dan  Yarmey. 

Convocation  begins  June  15  with 


a ceremony  for  the  College  of  Arts  at 
10  a.m.  Cripton,  one  of  Canada’s 
leading  arts  advocates,  will  receive  an 
honorary  doctorate  of  letters,  and 
Gordon,  co-creator  of  the  University 
of  Guelph-Humber,  will  receive  an 
honorary  doctorate  of  laws.  Both 
will  address  the  graduating  class. 

Cripton,  a 1970  graduate  of 
Guelph’s  drama  program,  is  the 
founder  and  president  of  Great 
World  Artists  Management,  an 
agency  devoted  to  producing  live 


concerts,  festivals  and  tours  for  per- 
forming arts  groups  and  special 
cultural  events.  He  has  also  served  as 
director  and  CEO  of  the  National 
Arts  Centre  and  as  general  manager 
of  the  touring  office  of  the  Canada 
Council  for  the  Arts. 

As  president  of  Humber  College 
for  21  years,  Gordon  has  developed 
and  transformed  the  college  into  a 
versatile  learning  institution  that 
continues  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
changing  work  environment.  He  is 
also  an  accomplished  professor  and 
policy  adviser  who  has  served  on  nu- 
merous boards  and  has  chaired 
many  government  and  public  service 
committees.  His  awards  include  the 
OISE  Distinguished  Educator 
Award,  the  Humber  College  Board 
of  Governors  Leadership  Award  and 
the  Central  Michigan  University 
College  of  Extended  Learning 
Leadership  Award. 

Karl,  one  of  Canada’s  top  theo- 
retical physicists,  will  be  named  Uni- 
versity professor  emeritus  and  will 
give  the  convocation  address  at  the 
2:30  p.m.  ceremony  for  the  College 


of  Physical  and  Engineering  Science 
and  the  Faculty  of  Environmental 
Sciences.  Karl  retired  this  spring  af- 
ter 33  years  at  U of  G.  A Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Canada,  he  holds 
the  Medal  of  Achievement  of  the  Ca- 
nadian Association  of  Physicists  and 
the  Alexander  von  Humboldt  Prize 
for  Canada-Germany  collaboration. 
He  has  published  1 14  papers  in  sub- 
atomic physics,  molecular  physics 
and  general  theoretical  physics. 

On  June  16,  three  ceremonies  will 
be  held  for  the  College  of  Social  and 
Applied  Human  Sciences.  At  the  9:30 
a.m.  ceremony,  Jones,  who  has  lec- 
tured on  human  rights  throughout 
North  America,  will  receive  an  hon- 
orary doctor  of  laws  degree  and  will 
address  graduands.  A Halifax  lawyer, 
he  has  devoted  his  life  to  human 
rights  issues,  particularly  related  to 
the  African-Canadian  and  aboriginal 
communities  and  to  lower-income 
citizens.  He  established  Kwacha 
House,  Eastern  Canada’s  first  in- 
ner-city project,  and  has  been  a driv- 
ing force  behind  the  Black  United 
Continued  on  page  10 


This  Week  in  1964 


Forty  years  ago,  the  News 
Bulletin  published  by  Guelph’s 
Federated  Colleges  reported  that: 
Board  of  Governors  was  in  the  pro- 
cess of  developing,  organizational 
procedures  and  was  planning  to  hire 
consultants  to  create  a campus  plan 
for  future  development. 

The  official  opening  of  the  Breeders 
Service  Building  took  place. 


• Family  swims  were  being  offered 
at  the  pool  in  the  Physical  Educa- 
tion Building  on  Tuesdays  and 
Thursdays  during  June,  July  and 

1^  August.  Cost  for  a family  for  the 
summer  was  $5. 

• A 1959  Pontiac  Laurentian  in 
excellent  condition  with  46,000 
miles  on  it  and  only  a little  rust  was 
for  sale  for  $1,000. 


An  ‘Egg-cellent’  Idea 


Food  science  professor  Yoshinori  Mine  says  the  secret  to  healthier 
chickens  and  better  food  safety  for  consumers  lies  in  powdered  egg 
yolks,  which  eliminate  bacterial  pathogens  such  as  Salmonella  and  E. 
coli  Oi57:H7  when  added  to  poultry  diets.  See  story  on  page  9. 
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U of  G Names  VP  for  Alumni 
Affairs  and  Development 


New  vice-president  to  take  up  appointment  in  mid-August 


Summer  Convocation  Largest  in 


GUELPH-HUMBER  BUILDING  OFFICIALLY  OPENS  ♦ PRESIDENT  RESPONDS  TO  BUDGET 


JOANNE  Shoveller  of  the 
University  of  Western  Ontario 
will  join  U of  G as  its  new  vice- 
president  (alumni  affairs  and 
development)  in  mid-August. 

Shoveller,  currently  director  of 
the  MBA  program  office  at  West- 
ern’s Richard  Ivey  School  of  Busi- 
ness, was  appointed  May  25 
following  an  extensive  national 
search  that  involved  more  than  50 
candidates.  She  will  be  responsible 
for  U of  G’s  institutional  advance- 
ment, including  all  fundraising  ac- 
tivities and  alumni  relations. 

“I  am  delighted  that  Joanne  has 
agreed  to  accept  the  position,”  says 
president  Alastair  Summerlee.  “She 
has  shown  outstanding  leadership  in 
fundraising  and  development  and  in 
managing  the  transition  from  a cam- 
paign mode  to  the  post-campaign 
period.  Her  experience  will  be  in- 
valuable in  bringing  our  advance- 
ment activities  into  alignment  with 
our  strategic  goals.” 

Shoveller  has  held  several  senior 
positions  at  Ivey,  including  director 
of  alumni  and  corporate  develop- 


Joanne  Shoveller 

PHOTO  BY  MARTIN  SCHWALBE 

ment,  manager  of  the  Ivey  campaign 
and  director  of  Asian  development. 
She  also  helped  establish  the  Ivey 
Asia-Hong  Kong  campus  and  the 
Ivey  .Asian  Management  Institute. 
She  holds  a bachelor’s  degree  from 
Wilfrid  Laurier  University  and  an 
MBA  from  Western. 

“This  move  builds  on  the  diverse 
and  exciting  experiences  that  I have 
had  at  the  Ivey  Business  School  over 
the  last  10  years,”  says  Shoveller. 


“I  look  forward  to  working 
closely  vrith  — and  learning  from  — 
the  University  of  Guelph’s  dynamic 
community:  volunteer  leaders,  ad- 
ministrators, faculty,  students,  staff 
and  alumni,  as  well  as  government, 
corporate  and  community  partners. 
The  University  of  Guelph  has  a great 
story.  The  core  of  innovation,  the 
strength  of  its  people  and  its  quest 
for  excellence  attracted  my  interest. 
It  is  a very  strong  institution  poised 
for  further  incredible  achieve- 
ments.” 

In  announcing  the  appointment, 
Summerlee  expressed  deep  appreci- 
ation to  Pamela  Healey,  who  has 
served  as  acting  vice-president  for 
the  past  year.  Healey,  who  was  ap- 
pointed U of  G’s  assistant  vice-presi- 
dent (development)  in  2002, 
successfully  completed  the  “Science 
of  Life,  Art  of  Living”  campaign  and 
is  managing  the  post-campaign 
transition.  “I  am  very  gratefrd  for 
Pam’s  efforts  and  commitment  to 
the  University,”  says  Summerlee. 
“She  has  done  a wonderful  job.” 

BY  LORI  BONA  HUNT 
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GOURMET  MARKET 


Fresh  from  our  kitchen . . . 

SUMMER  SUPPER  SOLUTIONS 

• Marinated  Chicken  BreasU  Ready  to  BBQ 

STOREMADE  SALADS 
• Toasted  Almond  And  Wild  Rice 

• Oriental  Noodle  • Southwestern  3 Bean 

• Orzo  - Poitobello  Pasta 

“Fast  Food  goes  gourmet” 

GUELPH  POULTRY  MARKET 


Kortright  just  off  the  Hanlon 
Mon  -wed  9.7  Kortright  Plaza 

Thurs.*Fri.  m 

sat  M 763-2284 


Why  Rent? 

$104,900 


Open  Concept 
South  End  Condo 

Newer  Berber  carpets 
throughout,  newer  European 
kitchen.  Close  to  Hanlon 
Expressway.  Condo  fees  includes 
heat,  hydro,  water,  parking  and 
common  elements. 


Jiiir  IVlurpliy 
Diane  Sorbara 

A^^oclati■  Broker  M\'A,  Snips  kep. 


Home  Life  Reality 


CARPET  &FURMTI1RECLEA1E 

Do  you  suffer  from  allergies? 


• reduces  the  level  of  bacteria,  jeast 
and  mould  micro-organisms  in 
carpeting  by  an  average  of  92.5% 

• reduces  the  level  of  bacteria  on 
upholstered  furniture  b)  an 
average  of  96% 


Valerie  Poulton 


CaU  Us 

(519)  836-7340 

Nobody  Cleans  Bener  Than  SteamaticI 


e sure  to  enjoy 
your  career 
and  get  the 
most  out  of 
each  work  day... 
let  us  help  you 
see  your  world 
nwre'clearlv.~ 


Canvision  Optical 

666  Woolwich  Street  — 

Guelph,  ON  N1H7GS  76o-#B#G 


Conference  to  Launch 
Ontario  Farmland  Trust 

Gathering  to  attract  farmers,  planners,  academics,  politicians  and  conservationists 

I 


F YOU  WANT  TO  LEARN  about 

dwindling  agricultural  lands  in 
Ontario,  you  might  start  by  looking 
around  Toronto.  In  the  greater 
Toronto  area  alone,  more  than  2,000 
farms  and  150,000  acres  — about  18 
per  cent  of  Ontario’s  Class  1 
farmland  — were  plowed  under  by 
urban  development  between  1976 
and  1996,  says  Prof.  Stew  Hilts,  chair 
of  the  Department  of  Land  Resource 
Science  (LRS). 

But  development  has  hardly 
spared  the  apparently  wide-open 
countryside  across  southern  On- 
tario, he  says.  More  acreage  is  being 
lost  or  constricted  by  the  growing 
number  of  rural  severances  being 
granted  for  building  lots  for  individ- 
ual homes  or  housing  clusters  — of- 
ten built,  ironically  enough,  to 
accommodate  city  dwellers  looking 
for  a taste  of  country  living. 

Stemming  the  loss  of  Ontario 
farmlands  to  sprawl  and  severance  is 
the  purpose  of  related  initiatives  be- 
ing led  this  summer  by  U of  G faculty 
and  staff  in  the  Ontario  Agricultural 
College. 

On  lune  28  and  29,  U of  G will 
play  host  to  a farmland  preservation 
conference,  expected  to  attract  farm- 
ers, planners,  academics,  politicians 
and  conservationists  to  campus.  The 
gathering  will  also  serve  as  the 
springboard  for  the  new  Ontario 
Farmland  Trust  (OFT),  an  organiza- 
tion intended  to  help  protect  agri- 
cultural lands  for  farming. 

“We  feel  the  issue  of  farmland 
preservation  in  southern  Ontario 
has  been  ignored,  allowing  urban  ex- 
pansion to  continue  unchecked,” 
says  Hilts. 

A land  trust  — a charitable, 
non-profit  organization  that  holds 
or  protects  land  in  trust  — is  not  a 
new  idea.  Such  bodies  have  been 
used  to  protect  woodlands,  wetlands 


and  other  natural  habitats,  as  well  as 
heritage  buildings.  A notable  exam- 
ple is  the  Nature  Conservancy  of 
Canada. 

Although  some  Ontario  nature 
trusts  protect  farmland  within  their 
projects,  the  OFT  will  focus  on  pre- 
serving farmland  for  agricultural 
production.  Two  regional  farmland 
trusts  exist  in  Canada:  the  Southern 
Alberta  Land  Trust  Society  and  the 
Delta  Farmland  and  Wildlife  Trust 
near  Vancouver.  Hilts  says  the  OFT 
will  be  Canada’s  first  province-wide 
agricultural  land  trust. 

One  tool  it  will  use  to  preserve 
farmland  is  a voluntary  agricultural 
easement,  a legal  agreement  that 
spells  out  permitted  and  restricted 
uses  on  a farm.  Negotiated  between 
the  trust  and  the  landowner,  the 
agreement  allows  the  owner  to  retain 
ownership,  but  ensures  that  the  land 
remains  free  of  development,  even 
when  it  passes  to  different  hands. 

Occasionally,  a farmland  trust 
will  buy  a property  to  protect  it, 
renting  it  out  to  farm  operators. 
Farmland  might  also  be  donated  to 
trusts. 

Hills  says  that,  for  all  their  poten- 
tial importance  as  demonstration 
projects,  easements  can  realistically 
protect  only  a few  small  and  scat- 
tered properties.  “Besides  ease- 
ments, we  want  to  promote 
improved  policies.” 

He  says  the  new  farmland  trust 
will  push  for  improved  land-use 
protection  policies  at  municipal  and 
provincial  levels.  Ontario’s  Planning 
Act,  for  example,  provides  only 
guidelines  for  land  use  rather  than 
strict  policies  meant  to  protect  agri- 
cultural lands  from  development. 
The  trust  will  also  promote  educa- 
tion and  research  in  farming  and 
farmland  preservation. 

The  idea  for  a trust  came  out  of  a 


2002  forum  on  farmland  preserva- 
tion, which  led  to  a steering  commit- 
tee headed  by  Hilts  and  funded  by 
the  Metcalf  Charitable  Foundation. 

Hilts  will  co-chair  this  summer’s 
conference,  called  “Protecting 
Farmland  for  Farmers,”  along  with 
Prof.  Wayne  Caldwell,  School  of  En- 
vironmental Design  and  Rural  De- 
velopment (SEDRD).  Caldwell,  who 
is  also  a former  and  planner  in  Hu- 
ron County,  is  considered  a leading 
expert  on  agricultural  land-use 
planning. 

“It’s  important  that  people  see 
the  land  trust  as  one  component  of 
preserving  farmland,”  he  says.  “The 
most  important  protection  will  oc- 
cur through  sound  policies,  devel- 
oped with  provincial  input  but 
enacted  locally.” 

The  conference,  which  will  fea- 
ture speakers  from  Canada,  the 
United  States  and  Australia,  is  being 
organized  by  U of  G’s  Farmland 
Preservation  Research  Project 
(FPRP)  and  the  OFT. 

The  FPRP  is  an  interdisciplinary 
project  of  U of  G’s  Centre  for  Land 
and  Water  Stewardship.  Involving 
researchers  from  both  the  Depart- 
ment of  Land  Resource  Science  and 
SEDRD,  the  project  documents 
farmland  loss  in  southern  Ontario, 
considers  alternative  policy  options 
and  increases  awareness  of  farmland 
protection  in  the  province. 

“The  increasingly  rapid  loss  of 
farmland  and  encroachments  on 
farming  communities  make  it  im- 
perative to  develop  a long-term  plan 
and  vision  of  how  Ontario’s  farm- 
land vrill  be  used  in  the  future,”  says 
Melissa  Watkins,  research  associate 
with  the  FPRP  and  acting  executive 
director  of  the  OFT  (she  has  studied 
land  trust  issues  for  her  master’s 
degree  atUofC). 

BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 


Guelph  engineering  students 
who  built  the  first 
all-wheel-drive  race  car  ever  entered 
in  the  Formula  Society  of 
Automotive  Engineers  (FSAE) 
competition  placed  second  among 
Canadian  teams  and  17th  out  of  the 
total  129  teams  participating  in  the 
event  last  month  in  Michigan. 

“Everyone  is  amazed  with  the 
overall  results,”  says  engineering 
student  Jason  Griffith,  co-manager 
of  Guelph’s  12-member  FSAE  race 
team.  “Our  goal  was  to  be  in  the  top 


20,  and  we  did  it.  Racing  with  the 
best  schools  during  the  endurance 
was  exhilarating,  and  I don’t  think 
there’s  any  way  to  describe  crossing 
the  finish  line.” 

Having  the  first  all-wheel-drive 
car  to  compete  in  the  world’s  largest 
prototype  race  was  an  advantage, 
says  Griffith.  Four-wheel  drive  im- 
proved the  car’s  traction  and  con- 
trol. 

Teams  have  always  had  the  op- 
tion of  building  and  entering 
all-whccl-drive  cars,  but  it’s  never 


been  done  before  because  of  the 
complexity,  Griffith  explains. 

Haldex,  a global  supplier  of  car 
and  truck  products  based  in  Sweden, 
provided  the  four-wheel-drive 
equipment  and  technical  support. 
Other  sponsors  helped  fund  the  ma- 
terials needed  to  build  the  car,  which 
cost  upwards  of  $30,000  to  create. 

"The  team  is  currently  discussing 
its  goals  for  the  upcoming  year,”  says 
Griffith.  “There  are  talks  of  taking 
this  year’s  car  to  Formula  Australasia 
in  December.” 
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CIHR  WORKSHOP  SET 

A workshop  for  faculty  pre- 
paring grant  applications  to 
the  Canadian  Institutes  of 
Health  Research  will  be  held 
June  16  from  10  a.m.  to 
noon  in  Room  311  of  the 
MacKinnon  Building.  For 
more  information,  contact 
Laura  Pearson  at  lpearson@ 
uoguelph.ca  or  Ext.  56616 
or  Prof.  Mark  Baker  at 
mdbaker@uoguelph.ca  or 
Ext.  54788. 


SEXUALITY  CONFERENCE 
RUNS  JUNE  12  TO  15 

The  26th  annual  Guelph  Sexuality 
Conference  runs  June  12  to  15  in 
the  Thornbrough  Building.  The 
conference  will  bring  together  more 
than  400  educators,  nurses,  physi- 
cians, therapists,  social  workers, 
clergy,  students  and  other  health 
professionals.  This  year's  theme  is 
“Sexual  Realities:  Working  in  a 
Changing  Social  Context.” 


CO-ORDINATOR  OF  WOMEN'S 
STUDIES  PROGRAM  NAMED 

College  of  Arts  dean  Jacqueline 
Murray  has  announced  the 
appointment  of  Prof.  Dawn 
Cornelio,  Languages  and  Litera- 
tures, as  co-ordinator  of  the 
women’s  studies  program  for  a 
three-year  term  that  begins  July  1 . 


PSA  HOLDS  ANNUAL  MEETING 

The  Professional  Staff  Association 
will  hold  its  annual  general  meeting 
June  17  from  10:30  a.m.  to  1 p.m.  in 
Room  105  of  the  MacNaughton 
Building. 


STEAM  SHUTDOWN  PLANNED 

The  annual  steam  shutdown  on 
campus,  required  to  carry  out 
repairs  that  can  be  done  only  when 
the  system  is  inactive,  is  slated  for 
June  29.  The  steam  will  be  off  for 
about  16  hours  and  will  affect  ail 
campus  facilities,  as  in  previous 
years.  For  more  information,  con- 
tact Paul  Specht,  director  of  mainte- 
nance and  operations,  at  Ext.  53306 
or  paulsp@pr.uoguelph.ca. 


GUELPH’S  INTRAMURAL 
PROGRAM  EARNS  KUDOS 

U of  G was  one  of  26  schools  from 
across  Ontario  (including  universi- 
ties. colleges,  high  schools  and  pub- 
lic schools)  recently  awarded  an 
Intramural  Achievement  Award  by 
the  Canadian  Intramural  Recre- 
ation Association  for  their  out- 
standing intramural  programs.  To 
be  selected,  schools  must  offer  a 
variety  of  intramural  activities  that 
promote  fun,  physical  activity  and 
co-operative  participation:  ensure 
there  is  something  for  everyone: 
and  use  students  in  some  form  of 
leadership  capacity. 


ART  CENTRE  VOLUNTEERS 
HOST ANNUAL GARDEN  TOUR 

The  Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre 
volunteers  present  Gardenscapes 
2004,  a self-guided  tour  of  nine 
Guelph  gardens,  June  27.  It  runs 
from  noon  to  5:30  p.m.  rain  or 
shine.  Admission  is  $10  general,  $3 
for  children  over  12.  For  more 
information,  call  837-0010. 


Guelph-Humber  Building 
Marks  Official  Opening 


Facility  complements  University’s  commitment  to  a learner-centred  environment 


The  University  of  Guelph- 
Humber  held  a grand-opening 
celebration  May  21,  highlighting  its 
state-of-the-art  $45-million  facility 
and  the  unique  partnership  that  has 
made  the  venture  a success. 

The  joint  initiative  between  U of 
G and  the  Humber  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology and  Advanced  Learning  en- 
ables all  of  its  students  to  earn  a 
university  honours  degree  and  a col- 
lege diploma  in  four  years.  It’s  the 
only  institution  of  its  kind  in 
Ontario. 

“This  is  a genuinely  unique  and 
successful  partnership  that  has  be- 
come a model  for  education  in  this 
province.”  said  president  Alastair 
Summerlee  at  the  celebratory  event. 
Also  in  attendance  were  chancellor 
Lincoln  Alexander,  Board  of  Gover- 
nors chair  Michael  Walsh,  Humber 
president  Robert  Gordon,  Humber 
Board  of  Governors  chair  Stuart 
Smith,  and  current  and  former 
government  officials. 

“By  pooling  our  talents,  we  have 
enhanced  opportunities  for  access 
and  created  programs  that  combine 
the  benefits  of  both  a university  and 
a college,  balancing  the  theoretical 
and  the  applied,”  Summerlee  said. 
“And  we  do  it  all  in  a learning  envi- 
ronment that  is  one  of  the  most  in- 
novative in  North  America.” 

The  four-storey,  133,130-square- 
foot  Guelph-Humber  building  was 
designed  to  complement  the  Univer- 
sity’s commitment  to  a learner-cen- 
tred environment.  Most  classrooms 
are  designed  for  small  groups  of  be- 
tween 30  and  65  students,  and  the 
entire  second  floor  is  devoted  to  in- 
formal learning.  There  are  also  com- 
puter classrooms,  state-of-the-art 
laboratories,  an  Internet  cafr  and  a 
plant  wall  biofilter,  a “living  wall” 
that  improves  air  quality  and  creates 
a natural  source  of  indoor  fresh  air. 
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Chancellor  Lincoln  Alexander  addressed  more  than  200  guests  at  the 
official  opening  of  the  University  of  Guelph-Humber  May  21.  Behind  him 
is  the  plant  wall  biofilter,  an  i8-metre-high  wall  of  plants  that  serves  as  a 
natural  source  of  fresh  air  for  the  building.  photo  by  davio  lui 


The  Guelph-Humber  building 
opened  last  fall  and  has  been  serving 
some  850  first-  and  second-year  stu- 
dents. Programs  are  offered  in  busi- 
ness, computing,  media  studies, 
early  childhood,  family  and  commu- 
nity social  services  and  justice  stud- 
ies. Guelph-Humber  plans  to  have 
2,000  students  by  2007. 


“Our  programs  have  been  de- 
signed to  meet  the  emerging  de- 
mands of  employers  for  strategic 
skills,  including  critical  thinking, 
communications,  computer  e.xper- 
tise  and  leadership,”  said  Guelph 
Humber  CEO  David  Trick.  “It’s  a 
winning  combination  that  helps  stu- 
dents succeed." 


OAC  Lecture  Series  Hosts 
Soil  Scientist,  Humanitarian 


ENGINEER  CO*CHAIR$ 
INAUGURAL  CONFERENCE 

Prof.  John  Zelek,  School  of  Engi- 
neering. co-chaired  the  first  Cana- 
dian Conference  on  Computer  and 
Robotic  Vision  (formerly  known  as 
Vision  Interface),  which  was  held  in 
conjunction  with  conferences  on 
graphics  interface  and  artificial 
intelligence  May  17  to  19  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Western  Ontario.  Zelek 
was  also  awarded  the  2004  Young 
Investigator  Award  from  the  Cana- 
dian Image  Processing  and  Pattern 
Recognition  Society. 


COACH  INDUCTED  INTO  SPORTS 
HALL  OF  FAME  A SECOND  TIME 

Angela  Orton,  head  coach  of  the 
women’s  basketball  Gryphons,  was 
inducted  into  the  University  of 
Toronto  Sports  Hall  of  Fame  May 
25  for  a second  time.  In  1999,  she 
was  inducted  as  an  outstanding 
member  of  Toronto’s  varsity  bas- 
ketball team  from  1981  to  1986. 
This  year,  she  is  being  honoured  as  a 
member  of  the  1985/86  Varsity 
Blues  basketball  team,  which  cap- 
tured the  OWIAA  and  CIAU  titles. 
Orton  was  selected  team  MVP  that 
year. 

RETIREMENT  RECEPTION  SET 

A retirement  reception  will  be  held 
June  24  for  Howard  Roszel,  who  is 
retiring  after  27  years  of  service  with 
U of  G's  Fire  Prevention  Services. 
The  event  will  run  from  4 to  7:30 
I’.m.  at  the  Turfgrass  Institute.  For 
tickets,  call  Louise  Solda  at  Ext. 
53 13 1 or  Robin  Begin  at  Ext.  56482. 
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University  professor  emerit.i 
Margaret  Hardy  Fallding,  a retired 
faculty  member  in  the  Department 
of  Biomedical  Sciences,  died  May 
30  at  the  age  of  83.  Bom  in  Austra- 
lia, she  earned  a PhD  at  Cambridge 
University,  worked  at  Australia’.s 
Commonwealth  Scientific  and 
Industrial  Research  Organization 
and  was  a research  associate  at 
Columbia  University  before  join- 
ing the  Ontario  Veterinary  College 
in  1966.  She  retired  in  1986.  She  is 
survived  by  her  husband,  Harold: 
three  daughters,  Marlon.  Ruth  and 
Helen:  and  one  grandchUd. 


Helping  to  pull  more  than 
150,000  small-scale  farmers  in 
east  Africa  out  of  poverty  is  among 
the  signal  achievements  of  Pedro 
Sanchez,  a soil  scientist  and 
humanitarian  who  will  receive  an 
honorary  degree  at  U of  G this 
month  and  will  give  the  final  talk  in 
the  2004  public  lecture  series  spon- 
sored by  the  Ontario  Agricultural 
College. 

The  director  of  tropical  agricul- 
ture at  Columbia  University’s  Earth 
Institute  has  used  soil  and  plant  sci- 
ences to  tackle  poverty  and  hunger  in 
developing  countries  in  Africa  and 
South  America.  Sanchez’s  work  in 
sustainable  farming  practices,  in- 
cluding soil  fertility  improvement, 
has  allowed  poor  landowners  in  east 
Africa  to  roughly  triple  their  corn 
production,  says  Prof.  Peter  van 
Straaten,  Land  Resource  Science. 


“That’s  a crucial  step  out  of  pov- 
erty,” says  van  Straaten,  who  has 
studied  rocks  and  soils  in  east  Africa 
over  the  past  25  years. 

Sanchez  will  visit  Guelph  June  16 
to  1 8 for  an  in-residence  program  as 
the  Latornell  Visiting  Conservation- 
ist. He  will  be  featured  speaker  in  the 
OAC  lecture  series  June  16  at  7 p.m. 
at  the  Arboretum  Centre,  discussing 
hunger  and  soil  fertility  in  Africa.  He 
will  receive  his  honorary  doctorate 
June  18. 

The  Cuban  native  began  his  ca- 
reer in  Peru,  where  he  helped  the 
country  become  self-sufficient  in 
rice  production  and  where  he  chal- 
lenged the  belief  that  tropical  soils 
are  unproductive  by  developing  al- 
ternative management  practices. 

After  working  in  Brazil,  he  went 
to  Africa  as  director-general  of  the 
International  Centre  for  Research  in 


Agroforestry,  based  in  Kenya.  There, 
he  collaborated  with  several  U of  G 
faculty,  including  van  Straaten,  who 
has  worked  with  him  on  developing 
cropping  systems  that  include  the 
addition  of  crushed  native  phos- 
phate rocks  to  soil  and  interplanting 
of  nitrogen-rich  trees  and  shrubs. 

Sanchez  received  the  2002  World 
Food  Prize — considered  by  some  to 
be  the  “Nobel  Prize  for  food  and  ag- 
riculture” — and  is  co-chair  of  the 
United  Nations  Millennium  Project 
Task  Force  on  World  Hunger.  In 
2003,  he  was  named  a MacArthur 
Fellow.  His  book.  Properties  and 
Management  of  Soib  in  the  Tropics, 
has  become  a standard  reference 
tool. 

For  more  information  about 
Sanchez’s  visit  and  lecture,  call  van 
Straaten  at  Ext.  52456. 

BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 


OINTMENTS 


The  following  appointments  have 
recently  been  made  at  U of  G: 

Robin  Begin,  acting  director.  Secu- 
rity Services 

Jo  Lynn  Edgington  Saunders,  con- 
tracts officer,  Office  of  Research 
Gary  Ferris,  acting  manager,  Secu- 
rity Services 

Gary  Halbert,  client  services  veter- 
inarian, Animal  Health  Laboratory, 
Laboratory  Services 
Cheryl  Weidner,  veterinary  tech- 
nician, Large-Animal  Clinic.  Veter- 
inary Teaching  Hospital 

Douglas  Howsc.  building 
mechanic  IV,  Physical  Resources 
Cathy  Fletcher,  administrative 
assistant.  Department  of 
Pathobiology. 
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President  Responds  to  2004  Ontario  Budget 


IN  February,  president  Alastair  Summerlee 
sent  a letter  to  the  University  community, 
predicting  the  government  would  not  hilfil  its 
funding  commitments  and  that,  for  U of  G,  the 
result  would  be  a $5. 7-million  budget  shortfall. 

He  ordered  a 3.5-per-cent  campus-wide 
budget  cut  and  instituted  a voluntary  early 
retirement  and  resignation  program. 

On  May  18,  the  province  released  its 
much-anticipated  2004  budget,  two  months 
later  than  last  year.  By  that  time,  many  univer- 
sities, including  Guelph,  had  prepared  and  ap- 
proved operating  budgets  without  con- 
firmation of  government  funding  commit- 
ments. 

Lori  Bona  Hunt,  associate  director  (news 
service)  in  Communications  and  Public  Af- 
fairs, sat  down  with  Summerlee  to  get  his  reac- 
tion to  the  2004  Ontario  budget  and  to  gauge 
the  effectiveness  of  his  early  budget-planning 
strategy. 

LBH;  Did  the  provincial  budget  provide  the 
answers  Guelph  was  waiting  for  in  terms  of 
government  funding  commitments? 

AS:  For  the  most  part,  it  is  still  unclear  how  the 
provincial  budget  will  affect  our  funding 
because  it  contained  little  detailed  informa- 
tion. The  only  definitive  answers  came  in  the 
form  of  the  government  telling  us  what  would 
fjorbe  funded.  There  was  no  additional  money 
for  critical  deferred  maintenance,  which  is  cur- 
rently a $200-million  challenge  for  the  Univer- 
sity. There  were  also  no  increases  to  the  Quality 
Assurance  Fund,  which  was  a huge  disappoint- 
ment. The  fund  was  promised  as  part  of  the 
provincial  government's  support  for  universi- 
ties as  they  responded  to  the  demand  for  in- 
creased access  from  the  double  cohort.  It  was 
designed  to  ensure  quality  was  protected  even 
while  universities  were  growing.  It  is  a vital 
source  of  base-budget  support  for  all  Ontario 
universities.  Last  year’s  budget  included  $75 
million  for  quality  assurance,  and  we  were 
promised  $200  million  this  year.  We  were 
counting  on  that  additional  support,  but  uni- 
versities ended  up  getting  only  $75  million 
again  this  year. 

LBH:  Was  there  anything  that  was  clear  to  you 
after  listening  to  and  reviewing  Finance  Min- 
ister Greg  Sorbara's  budget? 

AS:  It  was  evident  that  we  were  absolutely  cor- 
rect in  our  approach  of  moving  ahead  with  our 
planning.  As  sad  as  1 am  to  say  it,  based  on  the 
information  in  the  provincial  budget,  we  have 
made  the  right  decisions  about  our  budget  so 
far. 

LBH:  There  were  those  who  criticized  your 
approach,  suggesting  you  were  moving  too 
quickly  by  instituting  cuts  and  a volunteer 
early  relirement/resignation  program. 

AS;  1 felt  — and  still  feel  — that  it  was  impor- 
tant for  all  members  of  the  University  commu- 
nity to  have  a shared  appreciation  of  the  chal- 
lenges we  were  facing  in  planning  the  budget. 
Instituting  budget  cuts  is  a painful  process.  I 
had  many  sleepless  nights  thinking  through 
whether  this  was  the  route  we  had  to  take.  But 
we  had  to  address  head-on  the  implications  of 
our  situation  and  act  in  a way  that  is  fiscally 
prudent  and  strategic.  I wanted  to  do  all  I could 


to  ensure  that  we  had  time  to  make  decisions 
that  were  smart  and  equitable,  rather  than 
scrambling  to  develop  budget  targets  well  into 
the  fiscal  year. 

LBH:  What  were  the  priorities  the  University 
had  to  address  in  its  operating  budget? 

AS:  There  were  three  main  priorities.  First, 
funding  growth  in  staff  and  faculty  to  support 
the  flow-through  of  the  double  cohort.  This 
mainly  occurred  in  the  arts  and  social  sciences, 
where  there  was  the  greatest  grotvth  in  student 
numbers.  Second,  supporting  graduate  stu- 
dents through  the  minimum  stipend  and  pro- 
tecting our  student  assistance  budget,  which  is 
$20  million  for  2003/2004.  And  third,  deferred 
maintenance  and  support  of  our  new  facilities. 
In  addition,  the  University  had  to  fund  the 
incremental  costs  of  salaries  and  benefits  for  all 
employee  groups  and  cover  the  costs  of  infla- 
tion on  utilities.  In  total,  there  %vas  more  than 
$23  million  in  additional  budget  items  this 
year.  So  even  with  the  budget  reduction  of 
about  $6  million  in  operating  dollars,  there 
was  more  than  $17  million  in  additional 
money  in  the  budget  this  year. 


LBH:  Given  what  you  know  today,  what  is  the 
update  on  U of  G’s  shortfall  in  provincial 
grants  for  its  2004/2005  Ministry  of  Training, 
Colleges  and  Universities  (MTCU)  operating 
budget? 

AS:  At  this  point,  there  is  not  enough  informa- 
tion to  be  certain  of  the  exact  amount  from  the 
province,  but  the  information  suggests  that  we 
do  not  have  to  reconsider  the  preliminary 
operating-budget  assumptions  at  this  stage. 
My  best  estimate  is  that  it  will  be  close  to  the 
projections  we  built  into  the  preliminary  bud- 
get that  was  approved  by  Board  of  Governors 
in  April.  Colleges  and  directorates  worked  to 
provide  one-time  and  base  solutions  for  the 
3.5-per-cent  cut,  with  the  voluntary  early 
retirement  and  resignation  program  providing 
a significant  proportion  of  the  reductions  to 
base-budget  commitments.  As  is  our  usual 
practice,  our  2004/05  budget  will  be  reviewed 
in  the  fall  once  we  receive  confirmation  of  our 
final  operating  budget  and  enrolment  num- 
bers in  November. 

LBH:  Does  this  mean  we’re  in  the  clear  in 
terms  of  layoffs  or  further  cuts? 

AS:  It  is  still  our  intent  to  try  to  avoid  layoffs, 
but  we  were  counting  on  revenue  increases 
from  the  government  for  vital  base  funding 
that  were  not  fulfilled.  We  will  have  to  wait 
until  the  budget  situation  is  clarified  before  we 
can  be  certain. 

LBH:  Does  the  University  of  Guelph-Humber 
affect  the  budget  of  the  University? 

AS:  The  University  of  Guelph-Humber  has  its 
own  budget  process.  To  date,  it  is  still  in  the 
start-up  phase  and  does  not  yet  factor  into  our 


planning  for  the  MTCU  operating  budget. 

LBH:  What  is  the  news  on  the  Ontario  Minis- 
try of  Agriculture  and  Food  (OMAF)  budget? 
AS:  We  are  working  on  making  some  very 
important  changes  to  the  OMAF  budget  that 
will  allow  us  to  remain  competitive  and  regain 
control  of  the  incremental  costs  of  the  con- 
tract. The  OMAF  contract  has  been  confirmed 
at  $50.5  million,  which  is  the  same  funding 
level  as  last  year.  We  are  still  trying  to  accom- 
modate restructuring  costs  from  last  year  and 
have  to  cope  with  increases  in  salaries  within 
this  fixed  funding  level.  The  OMAF  contract 
attracts  additional  revenue  from  business  and 
from  other  granting  agencies,  which  is  very  im- 
portant to  the  University  and  to  agricultural 
research  in  Ontario.  Fundamentally,  we  are 
moving  to  a cost-recovery  system  at  the  re- 
search facilities  to  ensure  that  contracts  out- 
side those  of  the  OMAF  partnership  are  paying 
for  support  of  the  infrastructure  and  facilities 
at  the  appropriate  level.  I have  asked  that  we  do 
this  restructuring  as  quickly  as  possible,  again 
trying  to  avoid  layoffs.  1 would  like  to  com- 
mend everyone  working  on  this  project  for 


their  continued  support  and  commitment  to 
this  principle,  but  recognize  that  it  will  be  a real 
challenge  for  us  all. 

LBH:  Returning  to  the  University’s  operating 
budget,  how  will  it  be  affected  by  the  govern- 
ment’s announcement  about  tuition  freeze 
compensation? 

AS:  The  provincial  budget  did  not  contain 
institution-specific  details,  so  it  is  still  not  clear 
how  much  U of  G will  receive.  The  government 
said  it  will  provide  a second  year  of  funding  to 
compensate  for  the  tuition  freeze,  but  it  is  only 
one-time  money,  meaning  it  cannot  be  built 
into  base  budgets  as  continuing  support  and 
therefore  cannot  be  used  to  hire  faculty,  for 
example.  A further  concern  is  the  way  the 
funding  is  allocated.  Universities  that  chose  to 
deregulate  programs  are  rewarded,  and  insti- 
tutions like  U of  G that  chose  not  to  deregulate 
are  being  disadvantaged. 

LBH:  Under  these  circumstances,  is  the  Uni- 
versity going  to  be  reconsidering  its  position 
on  deregulation? 

AS:  Historically,  we  have  resisted  raising  reve- 
nue by  differentiating  tuition  for  some  of  our 
programs  as  part  of  our  commitment  to  acces- 
sibility, but  it  has  always  come  at  a price.  Not 
differentiating  fees  costs  us  an  estimated  $10 
million  annually  in  lost  potential  revenue,  and 
now  the  price  tag  is  even  higher.  There  are 
some  key  activities  under  way  that  will  help 
determine  what  the  future  holds  regarding  tui- 
tion and  student  assistance,  including  our 
Presidential  Task  Force  on  Accessibility  to 
Higher  Education  and  the  provincial  review  of 
post-secondary  education. 


"I  am  hopeful  that  Bob  Rae’s  report  will  identify  the  need  for  action 
and  map  out  apian  for  the  government  to  make  further  improvements 
in  support  of  student  accessibility.  ” 


LBH:  Speaking  of  the  provincial  review,  how 
do  you  feel  about  Bob  Rae  heading  the  effort? 
AS:  I am  very  pleased  that  Mr.  Rae  has  been 
appointed.  He  understands  that  Ontario  uni- 
versities are  currently  ranked  10th  out  of  10 
provinces  in  per-capita  government  funding. 
I’m  confident  his  review  will  reinforce  this 
point  and  identify  the  need  for  further  govern- 
ment investment,  including  increased  finan- 
cial support  for  students. 

LBH:  Do  you  believe  the  provisions  in  the  pro- 
vincial budget  related  to  student  support  are 
inadequate? 

AS:  I am  very  pleased  that  the  government 
plans  to  enhance  the  Ontario  Student 
Assistance  Program  and  do  more  to  harmonize 
the  provincial  program  with  those  offered  by 
the  federal  government.  That’s  something  uni- 
versity presidents  and  students  were  both 
pushing,  so  I am  pleased  that  the  government 
was  listening.  But  there’s  a lot  more  to  be  done 
in  this  regard,  and  I am  hopeful  that  Bob  Rae’s 
report  will  identify  the  need  for  action  and 
map  out  a plan  for  the  government  to  make 
further  improvements  in  support  of  student 
accessibility. 

LBH:  Our  campus,  as  you  well  know,  is  in  the 
midst  of  the  biggest  “building  boom”  in  its 
history.  Will  the  buildings  and  renovations  be 
affected  by  the  government’s  budget? 

AS:  The  University  has  been  planning  for  this 
growth  for  almost  a decade,  and  the  money  to 
support  these  projects  will  be  drawn  from  a 
number  of  capital  funding  sources  that  are  not 
available  to  support  the  operating  budget.  For 
example,  the  development  of  Rozanski  Hall, 
the  science  complex  and  the  new  arts  and  social 
science  complex  comes  from  money  made 
available  through  a variety  of  capital  funding 
sources,  including  the  provincial  SuperBuild 
program,  the  debenture  issue  raised  by  the 
University  and  private  donations.  These  new 
state-of-the-art  facilities  are  critical  to  our 
teaching  and  research  mission. 

LBH:  What  about  our  deferred-maintenance 
problem?  How,  given  the  lack  of  government 
support,  will  we  address  this? 

AS:  As  I said  earlier,  U of  G,  like  all  Ontario 
universities,  has  a significant  deferred-mainte- 
nance problem,  and  I am  very  disappointed 
that  the  government  did  not  recognize  this  in 
the  current  budget.  We  are  trying  to  address 
critical  areas  first.  For  e.xample,  to  ensure  that 
we  can  continue  to  provide  essential  services  to 
buildings,  there  will  be  some  major  work  on 
steam  lines  over  the  next  two  years.  This  will  be 
funded  from  the  debenture  that  the  University 
issued  a year  ago,  but  the  debt  repayment  will 
have  to  come  from  the  operating  budget  due  to 
the  lack  of  money  in  the  budget  for  deferred 
maintenance.  At  the  same  time,  the  University 
increased  the  amount  of  money  from  the  oper- 
ating budget  to  speed  up  the  process  of  repair. 
It  is  unfortunate,  in  light  of  inadequate  provin- 
cial government  funding,  that  we  are  increas- 
ingly reliant  on  the  operating  budget  to  cover 
financing  of  these  projects.  I earnestly  hope  the 
government  will  be  able  to  support  this  item  in 
future  years. 
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Liaison  Officer  Has  an  Eventful  Career 


Hilory  Gasewicz  says  that  being  U of  G’s 
liaison  officer  for  undergraduate 
student  recruitment  events  is  like  being  a 
wedding  planner  or  an  orchestra  conductor. 

As  a pivotal  part  of  the  Admission  Services 
team,  Gasewicz  organizes  "all  the  pieces  and 
everyone  who  helps  out  to  create  the  har- 
mony” that  makes  for  a successful  event. 

Her  calendar  starts  filling  in  about  six 
months  in  advance.  On  her  desk  in  May  is  an 
outline  of  some  of  the  800  visits  that  a team  of 
admissions  staff  — including  Gasewicz  — will 
make  to  high  schools  throughout  Ontario  in 
September,  October  and  November.  That  out- 
reach effort  includes  the  Ontario  Universities’ 
Fair  in  Toronto  in  September,  which  attracted 
more  than  64,000  visitors  last  year. 

In  November,  a cycle  of  on-campus  re- 
cruitment events  starts  with  Fall  Preview  Day 
for  prospective  students  and  their  parents. 
Next  up  is  Campus  Days  in  March,  a three-day 
open  house  for  Guelph  applicants  and  their 
families,  to  give  them  a better  idea  of  what  uni- 
versity life  is  like.  That’s  followed  in  April  by 
two  big  conferences:  Interaction,  which  gives 
grades  10  and  11  students  an  introduction  to 
university  life,  and  Connection,  for  U of  G ap- 
plicants and  their  parents  seeking  in-depth 
information  on  specific  programs. 

Gasewicz’s  role  is  to  arrange  "everything 
that  goes  into  an  event”  — booking  the  facili- 
ties; organizing  the  delivery  of  tables,  chairs 
and  stage  equipment;  preparing  welcome 
panels;  ordering  refreshments;  arranging 
audiovisual  presentations;  and  organizing  pro- 
motional and  public  relations  activities. 

She  accomplishes  all  this  with  the  support 
of  the  Admissions  Services  team  and  vnth  the 


assistance  of  faculty,  student  volunteers  and 
numerous  other  staff. 

“One  of  the  great  things  about  this  role  is 
that  you  realize  how  supportive  the  Guelph 
community  really  is,”  she  says.  “I  interact  with 
many  people  across  campus  in  numerous  de- 
partments. The  events  would  not  be  possible 
without  their  support,  and  I’d  like  to  thank 
them  all  for  their  contributions.” 

In  addition  to  working  in  a “very  collegial, 
creative  environment”  that  fuels  success. 


Gasewicz  stresses  her  appreciation  of  “faculty 
members  who  devote  time  to  these  events. 
Their  participation  is  critical  to  get  the  very 
best  students  to  come  to  Guelph.” 

It’s  not  been  long  since  Gasewicz  was  a 
Guelph  student  herself.  She  earned  a BA  in 
psychology  in  2001,  followed  by  a post-gradu- 
ate certificate  in  public  relations  at  Humber 
College  before  landing  her  current  job. 

One  of  the  best  things  about  her  work,  she 
says,  is  that  it’s  different  every  day.  Althougjt 


the  same  events  are  held  every  year,  because 
they  are  proven  to  work  and  earn  accolades 
from  students  and  parents  alike,  the  admis- 
sions team  is  constantly  reviewing  its  approach 
and  tweaking  it  to  keep  things  fresh. 

New  innovations  often  occur  behind  the 
scenes.  One  major  initiative  this  spring  in- 
volved adding  an  online  registration  service  for 
the  Connection  conference.  It  involved  a lot  of 
preparation,  including  building  an  entire 
website  and  notifying  students  that  web-based 
registration  was  available. 

The  project  was  a success,  says  Gasewicz. 
About  90  per  cent  of  students  who  attended 
used  the  new  online  registry.  Such  innovation 
“helps  us  to  be  more  efficient  and  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  market,  knowing  that  most  stu- 
dents are  technology-sawy.” 

She  also  finds  the  one-on-one  contact  with 
potential  U of  G students  rewarding,  especially 
when  it  comes  to  helping  them  find  their  way. 

“I’ve  always  loved  public  speaking  and 
working  with  people.  This  is  a wonderful  out- 
let for  that.  The  students  are  looking  for  an- 
swers and  looking  for  support,  and  their 
questions  range  from  the  basic  to  the  specific. 
They  might  say  they  have  a degree  program  in 
mind,  but  then  you  talk  to  them  and  find  out 
they  really  want  to  do  something  completely 
different.” 

The  Guelph  liaison  team  that  visits  high 
schools  is  “very  well-trained,”  adds  Gasewicz. 
“We  know  our  programs  inside  out  and  can 
give  students  really  good  feedback  and  infor- 
mation. We  are  looked  at  as  the  public  face  of 
U of  G,  and  that’s  a great  honour.” 

BY  STACEY  CURRY  GUNN 


OVCs  Impact  Stretches  Beyond  Canadian  Borders 

Veterinary  grad  students  from  abroad  spread  Guelph’s  influence  around  the  world 


IN  A HALLWAY  in  OVC’s  Depart- 
ment of  Population  Medicine, 
there’s  a world  map  with  a lot  of 
pushpins  on  it.  Ireland  has  a pin. 
And  so  do  Uganda,  Malta,  Australia 
and  several  dozen  other  countries. 

For  the  department,  it’s  a way  of 
keeping  track  of  its  many  interna- 
tional connections  through  graduate 
students  and  faculty,  present  and 
past.  It’s  also  a way  of  paying  tribute 
to  the  department’s  contributions  to 
population  medicine  worldwide. 

Currently,  sbc  of  the  depart- 
ment’s 17  PhD  students  are  interna- 
tional, a figure  that  is  fairly 
consistent  throughout  OVC’s  gradu- 
ate programs. 

“About  25  to  30  per  cent  of  our 
grad  students  are  international,”  says 
Prof.  Wayne  McDonell,  assistant 
dean,  research  and  graduate  affairs. 
“Historically,  OVC  has  had  a consid- 
erable influence  through  training 
people  who  have  gone  back  and 
made  contributions  in  their  own 
countries.” 

He  adds  that  OVC’s  history  of  at- 
tracting international  students  has 
created  a “multiplier  effect.” 

“People  who  come  here  to  do  ad- 
vanced training  make  contacts  that 
lead  to  our  faculty  going  there  for 
lectures  or  research,  or  more  stu- 
dents coming  here.  These  are  links 


that  benefit  both  groups.” 

That’s  the  case  with  Olimpo  Oli- 
ver, who  completed  a doctor  of  vet- 
erinary science  degree  — a program 
unique  to  Guelph  that  combines 
clinical  and  research  training  — in 
large-animal  internal  medicine  in 
1993.  When  he  enrolled,  he  was  al- 
ready a faculty  member  at  the  Na- 
tional University  of  Colombia’s 
veterinary  school.  Now,  in  addition 
to  his  teaching  responsibilities  there, 
he  is  head  of  tlie  school’s  veterinary 
teaching  hospital,  the  large-animal 
clinic  and  the  graduate  studies 
program. 

He  has  maintained  strong  ties 
vrith  OVC,  particularly  with  Prof. 
Henry  Staempfli,  Clinical  Studies. 
Together,  they  have  presented  con- 
tinuing education  programs  on  ad- 
vanced large-animal  medicine  in 
many  parts  of  Latin  America. 

Hui  Cheng  Chen,  a current 
D.V.Sc.  student  in  clinical  studies, 
came  to  Guelph  from  Malaysia, 
where  she  is  a faculty  member  at 
Universiti  Putra  Malaysia.  When  she 
decided  to  seek  out  advanced  train- 
ing in  anesthesia,  her  colleagues  all 
offered  the  same  advice:  Go  to 
Guelph. 

In  September  2001,  she  found 
herself  at  OVC.  embarking  on  four 
years  of  study.  When  she  returns  to 


Malaysia,  she  hopes  to  help  improve 
the  practice  of  veterinary  anesthesia 
in  her  country. 

Ronaldo  da  Costa  will  be  in  a sim- 
ilar position  when  he  returns  to  his 
home  country  of  Brazil  after  com- 
pleting a PhD  in  biomedical  sciences 
and  clinical  training  in  neurology  at 
U of  G.  He  says  the  advanced  knowl- 
edge he’ll  have  will  trickle  down  to 
many  others  working  in  neurology 
in  Brazil  and  neighbouring  coun- 
tries, both  through  his  role  as  a fac- 
ulty member  at  Parana  Federal 
University  in  Brazil  and  through  ex- 
tension activities  with  other 
neurologists  in  South  America. 

“My  university  and  the  whole 
country  will  benefit,”  he  says.  “So  far 
as  I know,  there  is  not  one 
board-certified  person  in  veterinary 
neurology  in  all  of  South  America. 
When  1 go  back,  I’ll  be  able  to  share 
this  whole  body  of  knowledge  with 
students  and  other  neurologists.” 

Since  arriving  at  OVC  for  the 
2002  winter  semester,  da  Costa  has 
already  been  invited  back  to  Brazil  to 
speak  at  a national  conference  and 
has  helped  form  the  Brazilian  Society 
of  Veterinary  Neurology.  Several 
OVC  faculty  members  have  made 
trips  to  Brazil  to  work  with  research- 
ers there  in  areas  as  diverse  as 
large-animal  surgery,  reproductive 


biology  research  and  small-animal 
critical  care  and  pain  control. 

Da  Costa’s  decision  to  come  to 
OVC  was  partially  based  on  feedback 
from  two  friends  who  were  already 
doing  doctoral  degrees  here,  but  a 
three-week  visit  to  Guelph  in  2000 
made  him  absolutely  sure  this  was 
the  place  for  him. 

“I  felt  right  away  that  it  was  a 
better  place  to  live  and  work,"  says 
da  Costa,  who  also  visited  three  U.S. 
universities.  "A  number  of  factors 
make  OVC  very  attractive  — the 
quality  of  the  program,  the  fact  that 
it’s  known  as  one  of  the  best  places  to 
study,  and  the  welcoming  reception 
students  receive  here.” 

Basil  Alexander,  a Common- 
wealth Scholar  and  veterinary  sur- 
geon from  Sri  Lanka’s  University  of 
Peradeniya,  says  his  graduate  work 
in  biomedical  sciences  is  just  the  be- 
ginning of  a long-term  relationship 
with  Guelph.  When  he  completes  his 
PhD,  he  will  return  to  Sri  Lanka  and 
establish  the  first  animal  embryology 
research  lab  there. 

“It  will  be  a challenge  to  set  up  a 
lab  because,  as  a developing  country, 
we  don’t  have  much  money  for  re- 
search,” he  says.  “I  plan  to  be  in- 
volved in  collaborative  research  with 
Guelph,  so  my  work  can  move  ahead 
while  I’m  getting  started  at  home.” 


Alexander  adds  that  he  hopes  to 
send  his  future  graduate  students  to 
Guelph  for  additional  clinical  and 
research  training,  and  hopes  other 
faculty  at  his  university  will  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  contacts  he  has  made 
atUofG. 

But  the  transfer  of  knowledge 
with  international  students  isn’t  just 
one-way.  While  at  OVC,  Alexander 
has  had  the  opportunity  to  share  his 
knowledge  of  veterinary  surgery 
with  faculty  and  staff  at  the  college. 

“I  have  demonstrated  our  tech- 
niques for  surgery  on  sheep,  so  we’re 
learning  from  each  other.” 

McDonell  agrees  that  everyone 
benefits  when  international  students 
choose  OVC  for  their  education. 

“The  learning  takes  place  on  both 
sides.  It’s  an  ongoing  process,  and 
the  collaborations  often  continue 
long  after  the  student  has  left  OVC.” 

Although  he  can’t  say  for  sure 
why  so  many  students  choose 
Guelph  for  their  post-graduate 
training,  he  agrees  that  OVC’s  stellar 
reputation  over  the  long  term  proba- 
bly helps. 

“One  of  the  reasons  Guelph  has 
attracted  people  internationally  is 
because  of  our  historical  strengths  in 
epidemiology  and  pathology,  clinical 
science  and  reproductive  biology.” 
BY  KAREN  GALLANT.  OVC 
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Prof  Studies  Commercialization  of  Biotechnology 

Research,  teaching  intended  to  give  faculty,  students  pointers  on  taking  ideas  to  market 


Looking  to  make  money  with 
that  great  biotech  idea?  Prof. 
David  Sparling.  Agricultural 
Economics  and  Business,  hopes  to 
dig  up  information  in  two  related 
research  projects  about  what  turns 
biotechnology  companies  and  ideas 
into  winners. 

Sparling  is  studying  Canadian 
biotech  companies  as  well  as  tech- 
nologies spawned  at  U of  G.  He  says 
understanding  the  do’s  and  don’ts  of 
biotech  commercialization  will  help 
both  private  companies  and  the  pub- 
lic sector,  including  Guelph  and 
other  universities  and  research  insti- 
tutions, figure  out  how  to  avoid  pit- 
falls  while  turning  ideas  into 
marketable  products. 

Working  this  summer  with  mas- 
ter’s students  and  an  undergraduate 
student  hired  as  research  assistants, 
he  is  studying  commercialization  of 
biotechnology  developed  at  U of  G. 
He  plans  to  analyze  projects  con- 
ducted during  the  past  10  years  to 
measure  costs  and  benefits  of  the  re- 
search to  the  University,  faculty  and 
industry  partners. 

The  team  will  interview  research- 
ers and  staff  in  U of  G’s  Business  De- 
velopment Office  (BDO)  and  assess 
the  economic  impact  of  research 
projects.  That  impact  might  include 
start-ups,  licences,  sale  of  technol- 
ogy, and  sale  of  products  or  services 
by  U of  G or  by  faculty  members. 

Patricia  Lorenz,  new  director  of 
the  BDO,  says  researchers  filed  155 
inventions  and  23  patent  applica- 
tions with  her  office  in  fiscal  2003. 
For  the  current  fiscal  year,  64  discov- 
eries and  13  patent  applications  have 
been  filed.  “Disclosures  can  fluctuate 
from  year  to  year,  especially  in  the 
germplasm  area,  where  many  variet- 
ies can  be  disclosed  at  once,”  she 
says. 

Sparling  notes  that  a lot  of  knowl- 
edge is  developed  at  universities. 
“There’s  huge  intellectual  capital 
cranking  out  good  ideas,  but  a lot  are 
failing  by  the  wayside  or  getting 


picked  up  by  someone  else.  Are  there 
technologies  given  away  that  have 
benefited  companies  or  farm 
groups?  We’re  trying  to  broaden  the 
list  of  measures  used  to  assess  the  im- 
pact of  biotechnology  research  at  the 
University.” 

He  says  this  project  is  particularly 
timely,  as  Guelph  and  other  univer- 
sities face  more  public  pressure  to 
turn  research  results  into  products 
and  applications. 

“The  federal  government  is  try- 
ing to  get  more  out  of  universities  in 
commercial  activity  and  benefits.” 


Widening  his  research  beyond 
the  campus  borders.  Sparling  is  be- 
ginning a related  study  of  about  20 
Canadian  biotech  firms  that  have  re- 
cently made  initial  public  offerings 
(IPOs).  Involving  in-depth  inter- 
views with  leaders  of  those  compa- 
nies, this  will  be  the  first  study  of  its 
kind,  he  says. 

“People  have  looked  at  what 
makes  biotechnology  a success,  but 
ours  will  be  an  in-depth  anal)^is.” 
This  project  has  its  roots  in  a sim- 
ilar one  he  undertook  during  a re- 
search leave  last  year  in  Australia. 


While  a visiting  research  fellow  at  the 
Australian  Graduate  School  of  Man- 
agement in  Sydney,  he  conducted  a 
study  funded  by  the  Australian  Stock 
Exchange  on  the  success  of  24 
biotech  companies  that  had  issued 
IPOs  between  1998  and  2002. 

His  research  team  found  that 
companies  were  running  out  of  cash 
with  little  solid  product  to  show  for 
investors’  dollars.  Many  had  gone 
public  with  vague  prospectuses  that 
had  provided  little  detail  about  how 
they  planned  to  generate  profits  out 
of  ideas. 


In  an  article  published  last  sum- 
mer in  the  Australian  business  maga- 
zine BRW,  Sparling  and  a co-author 
wrote  that  successful  biotech  com- 
panies need  a solid  business  plan, 
technology,  management,  lots  of 
firnding  — and  more  than  a little 
luck.  Although  he  has  yet  to  com- 
plete the  Canadian  study,  he  expects 
to  find  that  the  same  ingredients 
apply  here. 

A former  chicken  farmer.  Spar- 
ling taught  and  studied  management 
science  and  operations  at  McMaster 
and  Wilfrid  Laurier  universities  be- 
fore arriving  at  Guelph  in  1996.  In 
1999,  he  helped  start  a small  biotech 
company  that  hoped  to  sell  an  idea 
for  a fibre-optic  DNA  identification 
system  for  food-safety  applications. 
He  and  his  partners  sold  the  com- 
pany to  a Waterloo-based  laser  engi- 
neering firm.  “That’s  where  my 
interest  in  biotechnology  started.” 

He  teaches  operations  manage- 
ment and  supply  chain  management 
in  agri-food.  He’s  also  co-ordinator 
and  lead  teacher  of  a new  gradu- 
ate-level course,  “Commercializa- 
tion of  Innovation,”  to  be  offered  in 
the  fall.  The  course  will  introduce  up 
to  20  students  to  the  world  of  taking 
ideas  to  market,  including  business 
start-ups,  business  plans  and 
financing. 

“We’re  targeting  graduate  stu- 
dents across  different  colleges  who 
might  be  involved  in  commercializ- 
ing technology,”  says  Sparling. 

‘'W^^'lncludeV  Johh’Kellyl  Execu- 
tive director  of  MaRS  Landing,  who 
will  help  line  up  external  speakers  for 
the  course.  Based  in  the  U of  G 
Reearch  Park,  MaRS  Landing  in- 
volves U of  G and  several  partners  in 
helping  biomedical  and  agri-food  in- 
novations find  ways  to  go  further 
along  the  path  to  commercialization. 

Kelly  says  most  university  gradu- 
ates end  up  working  in  industry,  “yet 
most  don’t  have  a lot  of  exposure  to 
the  ins  and  outs  of  commercializa- 
tion.” 

BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 


That’s  Not  a Weed  Patch! 


Wildflower  garden  offers  low-maintenance  ideas  for  drought-conscious  gardeners 


IT  MIGHT  LOOK  LIKE  NOTHING  more  than  a 
weed  patch,  especially  contrasted  with  the 
carefully  tended  Conservatory  Gardens 
nearby.  But  don’t  be  fooled.  That  plot  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Axelrod  Building  is  a 
demonstration  site  for  native  Ontario 
wildflowers,  an  increasingly  popular  choice 
among  environmentally  conscious  gardeners 
looking  for  inspiration  for  their  southern 
Ontario  gardens. 

So  says  Carole  Ann  Lacroix,  assistant  cura- 
tor of  the  U of  G Herbarium  run  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Botany  and  a member  of  the 
Waterloo-Wellington  Wildflower  Society, 
which  maintains  this  prairie  garden. 

Acknowledging  recent  queries  about  the 
“weed  garden.”  she  says  the  plot  in  mid-May 
looked  like  little  more  than  a test  bed  for  par- 
ticularly rampant  species  of  goldenrod,  with 
here  and  there  a few  other  plants  tucked  in 
along  with  the  occasional  blank  plant  identifi- 


cation marker.  But  Lacroix  expects  that  mem- 
bers of  the  society  will  complete  a spring 
cleanup  and  replanting  in  early  June. 

“We  also  have  signs  with  scientific  and 
common  names  that  we’ll  put  up  in  front  of  in- 
dividual species,”  she  says,  adding  that  she 
plans  to  erect  a sign  identifying  the  entire  site  as 
a native  prairie  wildflower  display  garden 
maintained  by  the  society. 

“Maintenance”  might  not  be  the  first  word 
to  occur  to  most  passersby.  But  Lacroix  says 
low-  or  even  no-maintenance  is  partly  the 
point  of  this  demonstration  bed  of  native  vari- 
eties of  plants  suitable  for  Guelph-area  home 
gardens  growing  under  hot  and  dry  — even 
drought-stressed  — summers. 

She  rhymes  off  the  names  of  plants  used  in 
the  garden,  including  Monarda  (bee  balm), 
milkweed,  purple  coneflower,  black-eyed 
Susans  and,  yes,  five  species  of  goldenrod. 

“These  plants  have  evolved  here  with  the 


climate,  the  amount  of  rainfall,  the  fluctuation 
of  rainfall,  sun  and  ultraviolet  light,  insects  and 
birds,”  she  says,  adding  that  bees,  butterflies 
and  even  hummingbirds  have  been  drawn  to 
the  garden’s  profuse  blooms  in  late  July 
through  August. 

With  the  permission  of  the  Department  of 
Botany,  the  Waterloo-Wellington  Wildflower 
Society  established  the  roughly  40-  by  10- 
metre  garden  on  a south-facing  slope  adjacent 
to  a departmental  greenhouse  in  1994.  A 
smaller  patch  tucked  against  the  southeast  cor- 
ner of  the  Axelrod  Building  includes  native 
species  of  medicinal  and  herbal  plants,  used  by 
faculty  and  students  for  the  course  "Plants  and 
Human  Use.” 

“We  thought  this  garden  would  be  a good 
showcase  on  campus  to  illustrate  native  wild- 
flower gardening,”  says  Lacroix. 

Numbering  about  60  members,  the  society 
holds  public  lectures  about  native  wildflowers, 


runs  plant  sales,  rescues  endangered  plants 
from  development,  and  supports  programs 
from  schoolyard  restoration  to  land  trusts. 

Lacroix  says  detractors  might  have  the 
patch  confused  with  a former  plot  of  noxious 
weeds  that  had  been  maintained  nearby  for 
study  purposes. 

She  also  agrees  that  the  garden  has  been  less 
colourful  during  the  past  three  summers.  An- 
ticipating nearby  construction  involving  the 
greenhouse,  the  society  had  removed  most  of 
the  plants  in  2001.  Some  were  replaced  after 
construction  plans  changed,  but  the  plants 
have  taken  longer  than  expected  to  re-establish 
themselves. 

Society  volunteers  vrill  visit  occasionally 
throughout  the  summer  for  selective  hand 
weeding.  Lacroix  says  the  garden  requires  nei- 
ther watering  nor  pesticides. 

BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 
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IMRO  P I I F. 

‘A  Bit  of  an  Enigma’ 

B ofG  chair  combines  the  heart  of  an  activist  and  the  head  of  an  investment  banker 

BY  Lori  Bona  Hunt 


Michael  Walsh  is  comfortable  making  tough 
decisions.  He  has  mastered  the  role  of  “the 
tough  guy”  during  the  two  years  he  has  chaired 
Board  of  Governors  at  U ofG.  During  meetings, 
he  sits  at  the  head  of  a long  table  — sandwiched  between  the 
president  and  chancellor  — and  presides  over  the  University’s 
governing  body  with  steadiness  and  determination. 

The  board,  comprising  alumni,  faculty,  staff,  students  and 
business  leaders,  regularly  tackles  controversial  and  critical  is- 
sues such  as  tuition  increases,  budget  cuts  and  major  capital 
projects.  On  more  than  one  occasion,  its  agenda  has  attracted 
— and  been  interrupted  by  — student  protesters. 

But  Walsh,  a retired  investment  banker  and  former  adviser 
to  the  Ontario  Securities  Commission,  is  usually  unflappable. 

“1  understand  that  those  who  oppose  administrative  rec- 
ommendations may  see  me  — coming  from  the  corporate 
world  and  being  board  chair  — as  the  ‘bad  guy,’”  he  says.  “If 
people  want  to  cast  me  in  that  role,  that’s  OK.  There’s  a cer- 
tain amount  of  political  theatre  involved.  I will  just  carry  on 
trying  to  reach  the  decisions  that  I believe  represent  a consen- 
sus as  to  what  is  best  for  the  University.” 

At  the  heart  of  every  decision  Walsh  has  made,  whether  as 
a board  member,  throughout  his  education  or  as  a philan- 
thropist and  volunteer,  has  been  his  passionate  belief  in  the 
importance  of  scholarship  and  higher  education. 

Sometimes  he  just  has  a unique  way  of  expressing  it.  For 
example,  during  the  board’s  April  meeting,  the  topic  of  the 
day  was  the  University’s  operating  budget  and  provincial 
funding  shortfalls.  A student  member  suggested  U of  G send  a 
message  to  the  government  by  approving  a deficit  budget. 

After  patiently  listening  and  moderating  a long  discussion, 
Walsh  told  the  board  he  sympathizes  with  the  studentsi  Never- 
theless,  he  proceeded  to  explain  why  the  motion  must  not  be 
approved.  The  motion  failed. 

But  Walsh  wasn’t  finished.  He  encouraged  the  student  gov- 
ernor to  organize  his  classmates  and  “go  to  Queen’s  Park  and 
make  a lot  of  noise”  to  heighten  awareness  of  their  issues  on  the 
government’s  agenda. 

Definitely  not  board  business  as  usual. 

“Michael  is  a bit  of  an  enigma,”  says  president  Alastair 
Summerlee  ofWalsh,  who  is  stepping  down  as  B of  G chair  this 
summer  and  joining  the  Board  of  Trustees.  “He  comes  from  the 
corporate  world,  yet  he  certainly  has  a past  where  he  was  an  ac- 
tivist, and  that  social  activity  has  influenced  his  beliefs.  It  affects 
how  he  governs.” 

Summerlee  says  that  although  he  was  “blown  away”  by 
Walsh’s  conunents  in  April,  “he  has  always  been  very  commit- 
ted to  listening  to  people  and  their  voices.” 

Walsh  offers  this  explanation;  “I  wasn’t  alwaj^  an  invest- 
ment banker.” 

The  Saskatchewan  native  came  to  Guelph  from  Los  Angeles, 
where  his  family  lived  and  he  had  started  college. 

“1  wanted  to  finish  school  and  wanted  to  stay  away  from  ur- 
ban areas.  I knew  someone  who  had  a place  in  the  country  near 
here,  so  it  seemed  appropriate.  I didn’t  really  know  much  about 
Guelph,  so  it  was  a little  bit  of  an  adventure.” 

Walsh  enrolled  at  U of  G in  1967,  studying  philosophy,  his- 
tory and  English.  He  earned  a bachelor’s  degree  in  1969  and  a 
master’s  degree  in  philosophy  in  1970. 

The  world  and  the  University  were  much  different  then. 
“The  1960s  were  a time  when  a lot  of  students  were  becoming 
politically  aware  for  the  first  time.  We  could  be  a rambunctious 
bunch.”  Returning  to  campus  one  day  to  head  Guelph’s  gov- 
erning body  “certainly  wasn’t  anything  I thought  about  at  the 
time.” 

Although  U of  G students  in  the  late  ’60s  faced  many  of  to- 
day’s issues,  such  as  tuition  increases  and  housing  problems, 
they  didn’t  take  centre  stage,  says  Walsh. 

“The  focus  was  on  outside  events:  the  Vietnam  War,  the  civil 
war  in  Biafra.  In  Biafra,  there  were  two  warring  tribal  groups 
who  were  engaged  in  the  kind  of  killing  that  we  are  all  more 
aware  of  recently.  Some  of  us  were  trying  to  raise  money  to  help 
the  people.” 

Students  were  also  starting  to  challenge  long-held  societal 
beliefs  and  expectations,  both  on  and  off  campus. 


“It  was  still  the  era  of  rigid  separation  of  men  and  women. 
Women  could  come  to  your  room  during  visiting  hours,  but 
you  had  to  have  the  door  open,  have  one  foot  on  the  floor  at  all 
times,  ail  of  that.” 

Students  were  pushing  for  more  openness  and  freedom,  in- 
cluding the  ability  to  buy  a drink  on  campus,  a movement 
Walsh  participated  in.  He  quickly  adds  that  he  also  singlehand- 
edly  campaigned  for  extended  hours  at  the  library. 

"This  was  something  a lot  of  people  wanted,  but  they  just  as- 
sumed there  was  nothing  they  could  do  about  it.  What  I did  was 
a small  example  of  positive  student  action.  In  this  case,  one  per- 
son was  able  to  do  it,  but  a lot  of  people  benefited.” 

The  faculty  was  also  changing.  Many  new  professors  were 
Americans  who  shared  the  students’  views  on  war.  “Some  of 
them  weren’t  much  older  than  the  students.  Student-faculty  ra- 
tios were  low,  and  there  was  quite  a bit  of  mixing  between  stu- 
dents and  faculty  at  social  events.” 

Those  early  years  at  U of  G provided  Walsh  with  perspective. 
He  has  always  been  outspoken  about  the  need  to  keep  stu- 
dent-faculty ratios  low  and  about  the  impact  of  government 
underfunding  on  the  quality  of  education. 

After  his  first  year  at  Guelph,  his  parents  could  no  longer  af- 
ford to  support  him  (he  was  one  of  six  children  and  his  father 
had  severe  health  problems),  so  he  worked  three  jobs  to  pay  tui- 
tion and  living  expenses. 

“I’m  very  dedicated  to  making  sure  that  economic  circum- 
stances don’t  prevent  anyone  from  going  to  university.  I am 
also  a great  believer  in  rewarding  merit,  so  I have  supported 
scholarships  of  both  kinds.” 

Over  the  years,  Walsh  has  donated  about  $250,000  to  sup- 
port five  different  scholarships  at  U of  G at  the  undergraduate 
and  graduate  levels.  He,  along  with  three  former  B of  G chairs 
and  chancellor  Lincoln  Alexander,  is  also  supporting  two  doc- 
toral scholarships  worth  up  to  $45,000  each  in  honour  of  for- 
mer president  Mordechai  Rozanski. 

Walsh’s  other  donations  to  U of  G include  a collection  to  the 
McLaughlin  Library  of  more  than  1 00  books  related  to  Herbert 
Read,  an  important  critic  of  art  and  literature  who  lived  from 
1893  to  1968. 

Walsh  is  also  a founding  member  of  the  Thomas  Fisher  Rare 
Books  Library  at  the  University  of  Toronto,  where  he  has  con- 
tributed numerous  significant  collections.  In  addition,  he  is  a 
member  of  the  advisory  board  of  the  Bertrand  Russell  Research 
Centre  at  McMasler  University,  which  honours  the  Nobel 


Prize-winning  English  philosopher  and  social  activist. 

“I’ve  been  a passionate  collector  of  rare  books  for  a 
long  time,”  says  Walsh.  “I  started  when  I was  a philos- 
ophy student,  but  didn’t  have  any  money  to  collect  in 
a serious  way  until  I started  working." 

He  has  also  been  a trustee  of  the  Samuel  Rogers 
Memorial  Trust  for  25  years,  a charitable  foundation 
associated  with  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends 
(Quakers). 

Walsh  entered  the  business  world  a few  years  after 
leaving  Guelph.  He’d  been  living  in  England,  enrolled 
in  a graduate  philosophy  program  at  the  University  of 
London’s  Birbeck  College,  where  he  received  a Can- 
ada Council  doctoral  fellowship. 

He  left  before  finishing  his  degree.  “I  had  got  mar- 
ried (his  wife.  Ginny,  is  a Guelph  graduate)  and  de- 
cided I had  to  do  something  to  earn  a living.  It  wasn’t  a 
great  time  for  philosophers,  so  I went  and  did  an  MBA 
at  York  University.” 

He  graduated  in  1975  and  went  on  to  have  a highly 
successful  career  as  an  investment  banker  and  busi- 
ness consultant.  In  1989,  however,  he  opted  for  a 
change. 

"1  was  worn  out  with  the  investment  world.  1 had 
always  felt  bad  that  1 never  finished  my  PhD,  but  was- 
n't able  to  go  to  England.  So  I came  back  to  Guelph 
and  started  over,  studying  a completely  different  area 
of  philosophy.  It  was  a wonderful,  challenging 
experience.” 

Walsh  received  his  doctorate  in  1992.  He  went  on 
to  work  as  a consultant  for  the  Ontario  Securities 
ComnnissioD  and  as  senior  vice-president  and  director  of  First 
Marathon  Securities  Limited,  the  position  he  held  when  he  was 
first  appointed  to  B ofG  in  1996. 

“At  first,  my  employer  was  worried  that  my  involvement 
with  the  board  would  take  time  away  from  them.  I had  to  argue 
for  the  importance  and  social  responsibility  of  doing  this  kind 
ofwork.” 

It’s  no  surprise  which  B of  G committee  Walsh  ended  up 
heading.  "He  was  chair  of  the  finance  committee  during  some 
of  our  most  difficult  years,”  Summerlee  says.  "We  were  forced 
to  increase  tuition  and  were  struggling.” 

Walsh’s  business  experience  was  definitely  an  asset  then,  and 
he  got  lots  of  practice  playing  the  “bad  guy.”  “I  lived  through 
some  tough  times,”  he  admits. 

“For  me,  the  hardest  decisions  are  the  ones  where  there  is 
considerable  uncertainty  as  to  whether  or  not  you  did  the  right 
thing,  decisions  we  have  to  make  without  knowing  if  we  will 
have  the  resources  to  fulfil  them.  The  aftermath  can  be  felt  for  a 
long  time.” 

Walsh,  who  also  served  three  years  as  vice-chair  of  B of  G, 
tries  to  remind  the  board  of  that  often.  “You  have  to  look  be- 
yond what  is  near  and  realize  that  you  are  making  decisions  not 
just  for  the  next  few  years  but  for  what  U ofG  will  be  like  in  100 
years.” 

Choosing  a new  university  president  is  one  such  decision. 
“The  legacy  of  a president  lasts  for  decades,”  says  Walsh,  who 
headed  the  selection  committee  that  appointed  Summerlee  last 
year.  “We  took  our  job  very  seriously,”  he  says,  adding  that  it 
was  an  unusual  step  to  hire  a president  from  within.  “I  am  very 
proud  of  what  we  did  there.” 

He  says  he  has  great  faith  in  Summerlee’s  leadership  abili- 
ties, but  he’s  concerned  about  inadequate  government  support. 
“It’s  a shame  to  have  a man  with  tremendous  talent  and  vision 
as  president,  and  rather  than  have  him  thinking  about  how  to 
build  up  the  importance  of  the  institution,  he's  having  to  think 
about  where  to  make  budget  cuts.  It’s  not  a good  use  of  his 
time." 

Walsh  adds  that  it’s  disheartening  that  as  he  steps  down 
from  the  board,  members  are  grappling  with  some  of  the  same 
issues  he  encountered  as  a rookie. 

“1  feel  as  if  the  bright  light  I saw  down  there  at  the  end  of  the 
tunnel  is  dimming  a bit.  It  is  a terrible  waste  of  our  potential  as 
an  institution.” 
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Top  Graduates  to  Be  Honoured  at  Convocation 

CPES  student  and  OVC  PhD  grad  to  receive  Winegard,  Forster  medals 


UOF  G WILL  AWARD  the  2004 
Winegard  Medal,  its  most 
prestigious  undergraduate  convoca- 
tion honour,  to  a mathematics  major 
and  biology  minor  in  the  College  of 
Physical  and  Engineering  Science. 

Tara  Gomes,  who  came  to  U of  G 
as  a President’s  Scholar  in  2000,  will 
receive  the  award  named  for  former 
Guelph  president  Bill  Winegard  at 
her  convocation  ceremony  June  15 
at  2:30  p.m.  The  medal  recognizes 
academic  achievement  as  well  as 
contributions  to  University  and 
community  life.  Each  of  U of  G’s  six 
colleges  is  allowed  to  nominate  one 
student  for  the  award,  and  the  win- 
ner is  selected  by  the  University’s 
Senate  Committee  on  Awards. 

Gomes  made  the  dean's  honours 
list  every  semester  and  won  a dean’s 
scholarship  for  three  consecutive 
years,  placing  in  the  top  one  per  cent 
of  students  in  CPES.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Mathematics  and  Statistics 
awarded  Gomes  two  in-course 
scholarships  and  two  Natural  Sci- 


ences and  Engineering  Research 
Council  (NSERC)  Undergraduate 
Summer  Research  Awards.  She  has 
also  been  awarded  a post-graduate 
scholarship  from  NSERC  to  con- 
tinue her  studies  at  the  University  of 
Toronto. 

“In  all  of  my  undergraduate  and 
graduate  student  supervision  experi- 
ence, 1 have  never  observed  a student 
with  as  much  talent  and  future  po- 
tential as  Tara,”  wrote  Prof.  Gerarda 
Darlington,  Mathematics  and  Statis- 
tics, in  Gomes’s  nomination. 
Darlington  supervised  Gomes  as  an 
NSERC  summer  research  assistant. 
Added  Prof.  Pal  Fischer:  “She  is 
among  the  top  one  per  cent  of  the 
best  students  we  have  ever  had  in 
mathematics  in  the  past  30  years.” 

During  her  years  at  Guelph, 
Gomes  was  never  hesitant  to  step 
into  a leadership  role.  She  was  presi- 
dent of  the  CPES  student  council, 
organizing  the  college’s  first  career 
night.  She  was  also  vice-president  of 
the  Math  and  Stats  Club,  a ST@RT 


online  group  leader,  an  orientation 
week  organizer,  a member  of  the 
Ontario  Public  Interest  Research 
Group  and  chair  of  the  Code  of  Ethi- 
cal Conduct  for  Suppliers  and  Sub- 
contractors Committee. 

The  Forster  Medal,  the  highest 
convocation  award  for  a graduate 
student,  will  be  presented  to  bio- 
medical sciences  major  Josh 
Silvertown  at  the  Ontario  Veterinary 
College  convocation  ceremony  June 
17  at  2:30  p.m. 

Silvertown  completed  a bachelor 
of  science  at  U of  G in  2000  and 
earned  a PhD  after  only  three  years 
of  graduate  school.  He  pioneered  the 
development  of  the  viral  vector  and 
has  been  able  to  show  that  it  is  bio- 
logically active  in  vitro  and  in  vivo. 
He  has  had  three  abstracts,  a full  pa- 
per and  a major  review  article  pub- 
lished and  has  another  abstract  and 
paper  in  press. 

He  is  currently  completing  a 
post-doctoral  fellowship  in  the  On- 
tario Cancer  Institute’s  department 


of  medical  biophysics. 

“Josh  was  the  best  graduate  stu- 
dent I have  ever  advised  or  been  in 
contact  with,”  wrote  president 
Alastair  Summerlee  in  Silvertown’s 
nomination.  “He  was  the  most 
self-motivated,  hardest-working, 
most  successful,  most  original  and 
most  effective  student  I have 
known.” 

As  a student,  Silvertown  volun- 
teered his  time  to  Big  Brothers  Big 
Sisters  of  Guelph,  serving  on  the 
board  of  directors  and  chairing  the 
recruitment  committee.  On  campus, 
he  served  on  Board  of  Governors, 
Senate,  the  Judicial  Hearing  Board 
and  several  other  committees. 

The  winner  of  the  Walter 
Vaughan  Medal  is  student  senator 
David  Hornsby.  The  award  is  given 
annually  to  a student  senator  who 
has  high  academic  standing  and  who 
has  made  a substantial  contribution 
to  student  life  and  to  the  University, 
particularly  through  involvement  in 
and  commitment  to  Senate  activi- 


ties. The  medal  will  be  presented  at 
convocation. 

Hornsby,  a political  science  ma- 
jor and  the  academic  commissioner 
of  the  Central  Student  Association, 
has  been  actively  involved  in  discus- 
sions on  financial  aid  for  students 
and  accessibility  and  was  appointed 
to  the  Presidential  Task  Force  on  Ac- 
cessibility to  Higher  Education. 

U of  G will  also  award  three  Gov- 
ernor General’s  Medals  at  convoca- 
tion. The  gold  medal  recognizes 
outstanding  academic  achievement 
at  the  graduate  level,  the  silver  medal 
goes  to  the  undergraduate  student 
graduating  with  the  highest  marks, 
and  the  bronze  medal  is  awarded  to 
the  student  earning  top  marks  in  the 
Ontario  Agricultural  College’s  asso- 
ciate diploma  programs  in  agricul- 
ture and  horticulture. 

The  2004  gold  medallist  is  Aron 
Weir  of  OAC.  Iliya  Tolokh  of  CPES 
will  receive  the  silver  medal,  and  the 
bronze  medal  winner  is  Sarah  Eliza- 
beth Moylan. 


Student  Research  Assistantships  Can  Shape  Careers 

Jobs  can  spark  interest  in  research  and  help  students  gain  valuable  experience  in  the  academic  world 


Each  summer,  thanks  to  federal 
support,  dozens  of  U of  G 
students  get  a chance  to  work  as 
research  assistants  on  academically 
supervised  projects,  ranging  from 
health  sciences  to  history.  Besides 
helping  pay  for  next  year’s  tuition, 
these  jobs  can  spark  interest  in 
research  and  help  students  gain 
valuable  experience  in  the  academic 
world. 

The  three  major  research  grant- 
ing bodies  in  Canada  — the  Cana- 
dian Institutes  of  Health  Research 


(CIHR),  the  Natural  Sciences  and 
Engineering  Research  Council 
(NSERC)  and  the  Social  Sciences 
and  Humanities  Research  Council 
(SSHRC)  — aJI  support  summer  re- 
search assistantships  for  undergrad- 
uate students.  NSERC  alone  is 
supporting  100  such  positions  at 
Guelph. 

“These  programs  are  wonderful,” 
says  Prof.  Joseph  Lam  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Microbiology.  “They’re  a 
great  way  to  start  a research  career. 
I’ve  really  identified  some  research 


talent  among  my  students.” 

Such  talent  includes  Erin 
Westman,  who  worked  in  Lam’s  last 
year  under  an  NSERC  research 
assistantship  and  is  back  again  this 
summer  with  funding  from  the  Ca- 
nadian Cystic  Fibrosis  Foundation. 
In  the  fall,  she’s  starting  a master’s 
degree  with  Lam. 

“This  lab  has  been  a huge  confi- 
dence builder  and  a really  encourag- 
ing environment,”  she  says. 

Giving  students  an  opportunity 
to  gain  experience  in  the  laboratory. 


the  clinic  or  the  library  is  something 
students  and  professors  alike 
applaud. 

“For  me,  any  type  of  project 
where  you  synthesize  information 
and  find  out  something  new  is  really 
interesting,”  says  fourth- year  history 
student  Alison  Schneider,  whose 
medieval  Scottish  research  is  being 
funded  by  SSHRC.  “You’re  looking 
at  something  new,  not  just  what 
other  researchers  did  before.” 

Prof.  Peter  Pauls,  Plant  Agricul- 
ture, who  serves  as  U of  G’s  NSERC 
representative  and  has  employed 
numerous  undergraduates  in  the 
past,  says  students  often  interact 
with  their  university  oirly  through 
their  courses.  "This  is  a great  oppor- 
tunity for  .students  to  get  a broader 
perspective  on  what’s  going  at  the 
University.” 

The  benefits  go  both  ways,  he 
adds.  A highly  motivated  student 
with  a new  perspective  can  revitalize 
the  research  environment. 

Prof.  Jonathan  LaMarre,  Bio- 
medical Sciences,  who  holds  a Can- 
ada Research  Chair  in  Comparative 
Biomedical  Sciences  and  is  working 
with  a CIHR-funded  student,  says 
undergraduates  “really  bring  a level 
of  enthusiasm,  a fresh  perspective  to 
the  lab.  Their  new  ideas  really  en- 
hance the  research  for  everybody.” 

Besides  allovdng  students  to  pur- 
sue their  disciplines  outside  the 
classroom,  summer  research 
assistantships  give  them  the  chance 
to  see  if  research  is  the  career  for 
them. 

Just  ask  Westman.  “I  wasn’t  sure 
if  research  was  something  that  ap- 
pealed to  me,"  she  admits.  “I  was  just 
looking  for  a sample  experience.” 
Now  it’s  led  her  towards  a new 
calling. 

Schneider  wasn’t  sure  about  a ca- 
reer path  either,  so  she  began  seeking 


out  research  opportunities  to  expand 
her  horizons.  She  began  writing 
about  research  for  the  SPARK  (Stu- 
dents Promoting  Awareness  of  Re- 
search Knowledge)  program  in  the 
Office  of  Research,  then  found  her 
way  to  Prof.  Elizabeth  Ewan,  History. 
She  and  Ewan  are  now  studying 
crime  and  punishment  in  1 5th-  and 
16th-century  Scotland,  using  actual 
records  from  medieval  times.  Schnei- 
der is  also  planning  to  pursue  gradu- 
ate work  on  the  history  of  Scotland 
and  the  British  Isles. 

First-year  veterinary  medicine 
student  Iga  Stasiak,  who  is  working 
with  LaMarre,  says  summer  research 
jobs  provide  not  only  academic 
training,  but  a chance  to  enhance  life 
skills  as  well.  Research-wise,  she’s 
trying  to  gain  a better  understanding 
of  vascular  endothelial  growth  factor, 
a protein  that’s  involved  in  the  devel- 
opment of  certain  cancers.  But  that 
work  is  also  giving  her  a chance  to 
think  more  creatively  and  hone 
problem-solving  skills,  she  says. 

“I  like  being  able  to  work  inde- 
pendently and  apply  my  own  ideas  to 
problems.  And  I like  being  part  of 
something  that  hasn’t  been  done  be- 
fore. In  class,  you  learn  the  theory.  In 
the  lab,  you  actually  apply  it.  It’s  a 
great  opportunity  for  innovation.” 
BYMVRRAYTOm 
SPARK  PROGRAM 


CORRECTION 

In  the  cutline  accompanying  the 
front-page  May  21  photo  of  the 
unveiling  of  U of  G’s  40th-anni- 
versary  banner,  one  of  the  former 
Senate  members  in  attendance 
was  incorrectly  identified. 
William  Mitchell  is  a retired  fac- 
ulty member  in  the  Department 
of  Pathobiology. 
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JudySheeshka 


JUDYSHEESHKA 

Faculty  member  in  the  Department  of  Family  Relations 
and  Applied  Nutrition  since  1 991 
Prof.  Judy  Sheeshka’s  years  of  vol- 
unteering with  the  Guelph 
Humane  Society  have  turned  her 
own  home  into  a haven  for  home- 
less cats  and  dogs. 

She  adopted  the  very  first  dog 
she  walked  at  the  shelter,  a big, 
loveable,  furry  black  German 
Shepherd  cross  named  Barkley.  He 
has  since  died,  but  Sheeshka’s  me- 
nagerie of  animals  has  continued  to  grow  to  four  cats 
and  four  dogs,  including  one  that  she  fosters. 

In  an  attempt  to  curb  her  weakness  for  bringing  ani- 
mals home,  Sheeshka  has  devoted  her  time  in  recent 
years  to  serving  on  the  Humane  Societ/  s board  of  direc- 
tors. She  has  just  finished  two  terms  as  vice-president 
and  now  sits  on  four  committees  — fundraising,  nomi- 
nations, bylaws  and  strategic  planning.  The  society’s 
next  major  initiative  will  be  raising  funds  for  a new 
shelter. 

Her  commitment  to  animal  welfare  also  led  her  to 
serve  as  a board  member  with  the  Ontario  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals. 

“I’m  very  interested  in  things  we  can  do  to  tighten 
provincial  and  federal  legislation  to  prevent  puppy  mills, 
to  shut  them  down  and  to  impose  strict  penalties  for 
people  who  abuse  animals,”  she  says. 

Sheeshka  has  been  happy  to  see  a steadily  declining 
number  of  dogs  awaiting  adoption  at  the  shelter,  a 
change  that  may  be  due  to  a policy  of  spaying  and  neu- 
tering most  animals  before  they’re  adopted.  But  there 
are  still  many  cats  waiting  too  long  for  homes,  she  says. 

Two  of  Sheeshka’s  dogs  also  support  the  society’s  ed- 
ucational programs.  Stuart  and  Abby,  both  Shelties,  are 
in  training  to  teach  schoolchildren  about  being  compas- 
sionate towards  animals  and  about  dog  bite  prevention. 
They  will  start  visiting  elementary  schools  next  year. 

ALEJANDRA  REGAND 

PhD  candidate  in  the  Department  of  Food  Science 

Alexandra  Regand  works  late  hours 
as  a doctoral  student,  but  she  does 
manage  to  squeeze  socializing  and 
sports  into  her  busy  weeks  and  to 
do  some  travelling  every  year. 

She  shares  a home  with  her  hus- 
band, Stephan  Jampen,  who  works 
at  the  Guelph  Food  Technology 
Centre,  and  two  other  food  science 
students,  which  leads  to  some  in- 
teresting dinner  table  conversa- 
tions and  theories  about  why  the  meal  has  turned  out 
particularly  well  or  poorly. 

All  four  like  to  cook.  French  cuisine  is  popular  in  the 


Alejandra  Regand 


household,  and  so  are  other  international  styles  because 
Regand  is  fi'om  Mexico,  Jampen  is  fi’om  Switzerland  and 
the  other  roommates  are  from  Iran  and  Colombia. 

The  weekend  often  includes  parties  with  Latin  music 
and  salsa  dancing. 

Regand  and  Jampen  enjoy  travelling  and  manage  to 
visit  Mexico  two  or  three  times  a year.  They  went  to  Italy 
and  Greece  last  summer  for  their  honeymoon  and  are 
planning  another  trip  to  Europe  this  summer  — this 
time  with  Regand’s  parents.  They  will  tour  through 
Paris,  London,  Amsterdam  and  Brussels. 

In  the  summer,  the  couple  enjoy  riding  their  bikes  to 
Guelph  Lake  for  picnics  and  swimming,  playing  tennis, 
working  in  the  garden,  and  maintaining  and  upgrading 
the  two  houses  they  own  (one  is  rented  to  students.) 

PEARL  MILNE 

Systems  support  technician,  McLaughlin  Library,  U of  G 
staff  member  since  1976 
Pearl  Milne  glows  with  enthusi- 
asm for  life  and  the  hobbies  and 
interests  she  has  shared  with  her 
husband,  Ian,  for  nearly  38  years. 

Many  of  those  interests  centre 
on  the  10-acre  hobby  farm  they 
own  near  Rockwood,  where  they 
keep  bees,  raise  cattle,  tend  mas- 
sive perennial  gardens  and  enjoy  pearl  Milne 
the  visits  of  two  adored  grandchil- 
dren:  Drue,  8,  and  Brady,  3. 

Ian,  now  retired,  is  the  beekeeper,  and  Pearl  keeps  the 
tubs  of  honey  — straight  from  the  combs  and  unpas- 
teurized — on  her  desk  in  the  library,  beside  an  honour 
jar  where  people  can  drop  $3  for  a tub. 

“It  sells  itself,”  she  says.  She  also  donates  it  for  United 
Way  incentive  draws  on  campus. 

The  cattle  they  raise  are  sold  for  meat  and  include  a 
growing  herd  of  Highland  cattle  — a nod  to  Scotland, 
the  couple’s  homeland. 

Away  from  the  farm,  they  enjoy  auction  sales,  flea 
markets,  garage  sales  and  the  St.  Jacob's  Farmers  Mar- 
ket, as  well  as  theatre,  winemaking  and  getting  together 
with  friends.  They  most  recently  saw  The  Producers  in 
Toronto.  Pearl  Milne  says  it  was  good,  but  not  as  good  as 
Mamma  Mia,  which  she’s  seen  twice  and  would  “go  see 
again  in  a second.” 

Locally,  they  attend  performances  at  the  River  Run 
Centre  and  are  “huge”  fans  of  the  Guelph  Storm  hockey 
team,  even  joining  the  downtown  rally  for  the  Storm  the 
night  before  the  team  left  for  Kelowna  to  play  in  the  Me- 
morial Cup. 

The  Milnes  also  like  to  travel.  They  go  to  Scotland 
yearly  to  see  family  and  also  visit  sunny  locales  like  Cuba, 
the  Dominican  Republic  and  Florida.  The  whole  e.x- 
tended  family,  including  the  grandchildren,  is  going  to 
Scotland  in  June.  “Our  life  is  fun,”  says  Pearl.  “I  must  ad- 
mit our  life  is  fun.” 


Eggs  Hold  Key 
to  Food  Safety 


Adding  eggs  to  poultry  diets  can  help  stop  disease 


without  the  use  of  antibiotics,  say  Guelph  researchers 


Worldwide  concern  over 
the  avian  flu  virus  has 
brought  a new  awareness  of  food 
safety  and  health  issues  related  to 
poultry  products.  Now,  University 
of  Guelph  researchers  have 
discovered  a new  method  for 
controlling  food-borne  pathogens 
using  a quick,  cheap  and  effective 
method;  eggs. 

It’s  as  easy  as  adding  egg  ingredi- 
ents to  avian  diets,  say  Prof. 
Yoshinori  Mine  and  PhD  candidate 
ZeinaGhattaskassaifyofthe  Depart- 
ment of  Food  Science. 

“Normal  powdered  egg  yolk  is  all 
it  takes,”  says  Mine.  “It’s  a natural, 
effective  ingredient  that  can  be  used 
instead  of  antibiotics  to  fight  these 
pathogens.” 

The  researchers  found  that 
non-immunized  egg  yolk  powder 
added  to  regular  poultry  feed  for  one 
week  eliminated  food-borne  bacte- 
rial pathogens  (disease-causing 
agents)  such  as  Salmonella, 
Campylobacter  and  E.  coii  0\57:H7 , 
which  are  often  present  in  the  gut 
and  can  be  transmitted  to  humans 
who  consume  contaminated  poultry 
products.  The  egg  yolk  powder  even 
prevented  further  organisms  from 
colonizing  the  intestinal  tract. 

The  secret  ingredient,  says  Mine, 
is  something  called  granule  proteins, 
a major  component  of  egg  yolks.  As 
egg  yolk  powder  is  digested,  granule 
proteins  are  reduced  to  a smaller 
protein  component  known  as  a pep- 
tide. 

It’s  this  peptide  that  excludes 
bacteria  from  the  chicken  gut  by  at- 
taching to  these  pathogens  and  mak- 
ing them  vulnerable  to  natural 
disintegration  inside  the  animal. 

The  peptides  can  also  boost  an 
animal’s  immune  system,  says  Mine. 
He  and  Ghattaskassaify  are  now 
identifying  this  peptide  and  studying 
how  it  works  so  effectively  to  stop 
bacterial  colonization. 

And  all  of  this  can  be  done  with- 


out the  use  of  antibiotics.  Although 
antibiotics  have  been  used  to  mini- 
mize pathogen  presence  in  chicken 
and  egg  production,  growing  con- 
cerns about  the  spread  of  antibiotic 
resistance  in  pathogens  — which 
could  leave  animals  and  humans 
vulnerable  to  disease  — have  made 
their  use  undesirable.  With  the  Eu- 
ropean Union  already  planning  an 
antibiotic  ban  on  poultry  farms  by 
2012,  and  Canada  not  far  behind, 
the  poultry  industry  will  be  search- 
ing for  an  antibiotic-free  solution  to 
disease. 

Mine  believes  non-immunized 
egg  yoUc  powder  could  provide  the 
answer.  He  and  Ghattaskassaify 
tested  their  method  extensively  over 
the  past  two  years,  and  the  results 
were  always  the  same.  Food  safety 
against  these  pathogens  in  chickens 
and  eggs  is  almost  assured. 

“The  implications  of  such  an  in- 
expensive and  practical  solution  at 
the  farm  level  have  the  industries 
very  interested,  and  we  already  have 
many  contacts  worldwide,”  says 
Mine.  “There  is  disbelief  that  such  a 
simple  technique  for  such  a promi- 
nent food-safety  concern  works.” 

The  next  step  is  to  transfer  these 
field  trial  and  technology  results  to 
the  poultry  industry.  Mine  says 
swine  farms  may  also  benefit  from 
adding  yolk  powder  to  animal  feed 
to  get  rid  of  bacterial  pathogens  such 
as  Salmonella  and  £.  coli. 

The  detailed  findings  of  Mine 
and  Ghattaskassaify  will  be  pub- 
lished this  spring  in  the  Poultry  Sci- 
ence Journal  and  presented  at  the 
World’s  Poultry  Congress  this  sum- 
mer in  Turkey. 

This  research  was  funded  by  the 
Poultry  Industry  Council,  the  On- 
tario Egg  Marketing  Board  and  the 
Ontario  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and 
Food. 

BY  ALISON  SCHNEIDER 
SPARK  PROGRAM 


Cruise  Ship  Rating  Systems  Meaningless,  Says  Prof 

‘You  just  need  to  know  that  new  ships  and  larger  ships  are  better’ 


WHEN  TRYING  to  select  the  best 
cruise  ship  package,  you 
should  look  at  the  age  and  the  size  of 
a ship  rather  than  the  rating  systems 
in  guidebooks,  says  Prof.  Joe  Barth, 
School  of  Hospitality  and  Tourism 
Management. 

“Cuise  ship  rating  systems  are 
meaningless,”  he  says.  “You  don’t 
need  to  use  guides;  you  just  need  to 
know  that  new  ships  and  larger  ships 
are  better.” 

In  a study  published  in  the  Inter- 
national Journal  of  Hospitality  and 
Tourism  Administration,  Barth  and 
Reg  Swain,  a graduate  of  the  school’s 
MBA  program,  examined  four  cruise 
guides:  Berlitz  Complete  Guide  to 


Cruising  and  Cruise  Ships,  The  Unof- 
ficial Guide  to  Cruises,  Stem's  Guide 
to  the  Cruise  Vacation  and  Cruises 
Econoguide,  They  discovered  that  the 
rating  systems  were  influenced  by 
each  writer’s  criteria  and  opinion, 
and  that  the  rating  of  the  same  ship 
often  differed  between  guidebooks. 

“Although  cruise  guides  with  star 
ratings  appear  to  be  well-researched 
and  include  a tremendous  amount  of 
information,  each  guide’s  rating  sys- 
tem is  different  and  can  confuse 
readers  considering  a vacation 
cruise,”  says  Barth. 

The  researchers  standardized 
each  guide’s  rating  system  to  a 
five-star  scheme  and  found  that  as 


much  as  70  per  cent  of  the  variations 
in  rating  scores  could  be  explained 
by  just  two  variables:  the  ship’s 
launch  date  and  the  space-to-pas- 
senger  ratio. 

"Newer  ships  have  more  ameni- 
ties and  better  designs  than  older 
ships,”  says  Barth.  “They  are  more 
comfortable,  have  lower  operating 
costs,  resulting  in  more  competitive 
fares,  and  have  a design  customers 
prefer.  Some  newer  ships  targeted 
towards  the  budget  market  try  to 
squeeze  in  more  passengers  to  in- 
crease revenue.  Ships  with  more 
space  per  passenger,  whether  new  or 
old.  small  or  large,  are  more  luxuri- 
ous for  the  passenger.” 


There  are  more  than  370  passen- 
ger ships  around  the  world  for  vaca- 
tion travellers.  Cruises  vary  by 
duration,  cost,  activity,  service  level 
and  theme.  Because  cruises  aren’t 
cheap,  making  the  right  choice  is 
critical  for  most  people. 

The  researchers  found  that  a sim- 
ple way  to  estimate  the  five-star  rat- 
ing for  a cruise  ship  is  to  divide  the 
space-to-passenger  (in  square  feet) 
ratio  by  10.  The  result  will  be  statisti- 
cally compatible  with  the  informa- 
tion provided  in  the  four  cruising 
guides  e.xamined  in  the  study. 

“We  feel  confident  in  advising 
first-time  cruisers  to  select  newer 
ships  and/or  ships  with  large 


space-to-passenger  ratios  that  fall 
within  their  price  range,"  says  Barth. 
“They  are  unlikely  to  be  disap- 
pointed with  their  choice.” 

BY  RACHELLE  COOPER 
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Rozanski  Hall  Earns  Kudos 


Educational  technology  atUofG  highlighted  at  conference 


Rozanski  Hall  earned  kudos 
for  U of  G last  month  during 
the  conference  of  Ontario  University 
Educational  Technology  Directors 
and  their  Quebec  counterpart,  the 
Regroupement  des  Services  Audio- 
visuels  des  University  du  Quebec. 

The  kick-off  event  for  the  confer- 
ence was  a tour  of  the  teaching  and 
learning  facilities  in  Rozanski  Hall, 
led  by  staff  from  Teaching  Support 
Services  (TSS).  Co-hosted  by  the 
University  of  Waterloo.  Wilfrid 
Laurier  and  U of  G,  the  conference 
attracted  classroom  technology  di- 
rectors from  universities  across  Can- 
ada. 

“It  was  quite  an  honour  to  host 
this  tour,”  says  Ruth  Gillespie,  man- 
ager of  classroom  technical  support 
for  TSS.  (Gillespie’s  department  was 
involved  in  all  phases  of  the  design 
and  equipment  installation  for 
Rozanski  Hall  and  is  responsible  for 
the  ongoing  maintenance  of  its  class- 
rooms and  equipment.)  “We’re  very 
proud  of  the  excellent  teaching  and 
learning  space  Rozanski  Hall  pro- 
vides, but  it  was  particularly  reward- 
ing to  be  recognized  by  our  peers  in 
this  way.” 

Features  of  particular  interest  to 
conference  delegates  during  their 
tour  included  the  dual-projection 
system  for  comparison  teaching;  the 
fully  integrated  digital  presentation 
technology  and  Crestron  classroom 
control  system;  document  cameras 
with  freeze-framing  capability;  flexi- 
ble seating  options  for  students; 


height-adjustable  instructors’  sta- 
tions; electronic  whiteboards;  and 
the  state-of-the-art  40-seat  video- 
conference  classroom  capable  of 
connecting  to  sites  worldwide. 

For  one  member  of  the  tour,  it 
was  the  hall’s  acoustics  that  stood 
out.  “The  acoustics  are  surprisingly 
good  for  the  size  of  the  auditori- 
ums," said  Denis  Vaillancourt,  di- 
rector of  audiovisual  services  at 
University  de  Quebec  h Montryal. 
“Good  acoustics  make  the  difference 
between  feeling  good  after  a 
three-hour  lecture  and  having  a 
headache.  Students  can  focus  on 
course  content  instead  of  focusing 
on  trying  to  hear.” 

Since  opening  its  doors  to  stu- 
dents in  September  2003,  Rozanski 
Hall  has  seen  more  than  150  instruc- 
tors and  thousands  of  students  make 
use  of  its  numerous  technological 
enhancements.  Faculty  who  have 
taught  there  are  quick  to  praise  not 
only  the  many  new  teaching  tools  at 
their  fingertips,  but  also  the  incen- 
tive these  technologies  provide  to 
take  a closer  look  at  the  pedagogy 
behind  their  practices. 

Prof.  Joe  Cunsolo,  Mathematics 
and  Statistics,  says  his  initial  appre- 
hension about  moving  from  32  years 
of  predominantly  blackboard-based 
presentations  in  traditional  class- 
rooms to  the  high-tech  teaching  en- 
vironment of  Rozanski  Hall  with 
substantially  more  students  (class 
sizes  of  400  and  600)  “was  short- 
lived.” 


Following  an  orientation  session 
in  the  classroom  complex  (sessions 
are  provided  by  TSS  for  all  faculty 
teaching  in  Rozanski  Hall),  Cunsolo 
chose  to  use  the  dual  document 
cameras  as  his  main  mode  of  presen- 
tation. He  projected  prepared  “fiU- 
in-the-blank”  course  notes  during 
his  calculus  class,  then  he  and  the 
students  would  complete  them  to- 
gether. The  final  product  was  a com- 
prehensive set  of  course  notes  that 
incorporated  relevant  background 
material  as  well  as  mathematical  for- 
mulas. 

“Working  in  this  way  made  the 
transition  from  blackboard  to  docu- 
ment camera  painless  and  provided 
the  pedagogical  bonus  of  improve- 
ments to  the  presentation,  structure 
and  flow  of  the  course  material,”  says 
Cunsolo. 

“The  introduction  of  new  teach- 
ing technologies  can  provide  a cata- 
lyst for  the  rejuvenation  and 
improvement  of  one’s  teaching  and 
an  opportunity  for  faculty  to  engage 
in  the  scholarship  of  teaching.” 

TSS  will  be  offering  classroom 
orientation  sessions  for  Rozanski 
Hall  and  other  campus  classrooms 
equipped  with  educational  technol- 
ogy in  late  August  and  early  Septem- 
ber. Details  and  online  registration 
can  be  found  on  the  TSS  website  at 
www.tss.uoguelph.ca.  For  more  in- 
formation about  classroom  technol- 
ogies, call  Ext.  53108. 

BYl^lARYNAIRN,  TSS 


Honorary  Degrees  to  Six 


Continued  from  page  1 


Front  of  Nova  Scotia  and  the 
National  Black  Coalition  of  Canada. 

Carolyn  Clark,  vice-president  of 
human  resources  for  Fairmont  Ho- 
tels, will  give  the  convocation  ad- 
dress at  the  1:30  p.m.  ceremony. 
Clark  is  a member  of  U of  G’s  Board 
of  Governors  and  is  affiliated  with 
several  organizations,  including  the 
Canadian  Hospitality  Foundation, 
the  Conference  Board  of  Canada 
and  the  Canadian  Tourism  Human 
Resources  Council. 

Yarmey,  a faculty  member  at 
Guelph  for  37  years,  will  be  hon- 
oured June  16  during  the  5:30  p.m. 
ceremony  and  will  give  the  convoca- 
tion address.  He  is  a leading  interna- 
tional scholar  in  the  psychology  of 
law.  His  book  The  Psychology  of  Eye- 
witness Testimony  was  a catalyst  for 
applications  of  basic  memory  find- 
ings to  the  legal  context.  Under- 
standing Police  and  Police  Work: 
Psychological  Issues  showed  the  in- 
terplay of  investigative  techniques 
and  the  validity  ofevidence.  Yarmey 
is  a Fellow  of  the  Canadian  Psycho- 


logical Association  and  a recipient  of 
a Forster  Fellowship  and  a Govern- 
ment of  Canada  Certificate  of  Merit. 

On  June  17  at  10  a.m.,  Hultman, 
a leader  in  the  field  of  exercise  skele- 
tal muscle  and  liver  metabolism  for 
45  years,  will  receive  an  honorary 
doctorate  of  science  and  give  the 
convocation  address  to  students 
graduating  from  the  College  of  Bio- 
logical Science.  The  results  of 
Hultman’s  early  research  intro- 
duced the  athletic  world  to  the  gly- 
cogen loading  technique  still  used  by 
endurance  athletes  around  the 
world  to  ensure  optimal  muscle  gly- 
cogen levels  before  competition.  He 
was  instrumental  in  making  the  first 
measurements  ofhigh-energy  phos- 
phates in  human  skeletal  muscles, 
conducted  studies  on  lactate  metab- 
olism and  acid-base  control  during 
exercise,  and  has  recently  been 
involved  in  research  on  creatine 
stores  in  human  skeletal  muscle. 

Bazer,  a leader  in  the  field  of  re- 
productive biology,  will  receive  an 
honorary  doctorate  of  science  and 


wUl  address  CBS  and  Ontario  Veter- 
inary College  graduands  at  the  2:30 
p.m.  ceremony.  He  holds  the  O.D. 
Butler  Chair  in  the  animal  science 
department  at  Texas  A&M  Univer- 
sity. He  is  also  the  associate 
vice-chancellor  for  agriculture  and 
life  sciences  and  executive  associate 
dean  of  the  College  of  Agriculture 
and  Life  Sciences. 

On  June  18  at  2:30  p.m.,  Sanchez, 
a campaigner  against  world  hunger, 
will  receive  an  honorary  doctorate  of 
science  and  address  graduands  at  the 
Ontario  Agricultural  College  cere- 
mony. He  challenged  the  wide- 
spread belief  that  tropical  soils  are 
unproductive  by  developing  alterna- 
tive management  systems  for  re- 
source-poor farmers,  first  in  South 
America  and  then  in  Africa.  He  has 
revolutionized  the  farming  practices 
of  more  than  150,000  farmers. 
Sanchez  was  awarded  the  World 
Food  Prize  in  2002  and  is  co-chair  of 
the  United  Nations  Millennium 
Project  Task  Force  on  World 
Hunger. 


@Guelph  will  publish 
one  more  issue  before 
the  summer.  It  will 
appear  June  i6.  Dead- 
line for  copy  is  June  S. 


REACH  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  GUELPH 
WITH  YOUR  ADVERTISING  MESSAGE . . . 

@Guelph,  the  University  of  Guelph's  official  campus 
newspaper,  is  published  every  other  Wednesday. 

For  information  about  advertising,  contact: 

Scott  Anderson,  827-9169  or  theandersondiffcrence@rogers.com. 


Where  Are  You  Now? 


if  you  can  identify  where  this  photo  was  taken  on  campus,  you  will 
have  your  name  entered  in  a draw  to  be  held  next  week  for  a $50  gift 
certificate  provided  by  the  U of  G Bookstore.  Anyone  who  submits  the 
right  answer  by  June  4 at  4:45  p.m.  is  eligible  for  the  draw.  Twenty-four 
people  correctly  identified  that  the  May  21  photo  was  of  the  cannon.  If 
you  can  identify  the  above  photo,  send  your  response  to 
r.cooper@exec.uoguelph.ca  or  call  Ext.  56982. 

PHOTO  BY  RACHELLE  COOPER 


WE  NEED  TO  KEEP  OUR  HEALTH  CARE 


I am  writing  this  letter  to  ask  the 
help  of  all  Canadians  to  fight  for 
their  health  care.  You  can  do  this 
by  contacting  your  MP,  v/riting  a 
letter  to  the  editor  of  your  newspa- 
per, asking  everyone  you  know  — 
friends,  family,  acquaintances, 
co-workers,  etc.  — to  also  contact 
their  MP  and  write  their  own  let- 
ters. Before  you  know  it,  we  will 
have  thousands  of  people  speaking 
loudly  and  clearly  about  health 
care. 

Tommy  Douglas  fought  long 
and  hard  to  give  proper  health  care 
to  everyone,  not  only  the  rich,  but 
also  the  middle  class  and  the  poor. 
To  everyone,  regardless  of  colour, 
race  or  age. 

1 am  sure  most  of  us  have  spo- 


ken to  someone  in  the  United 
States  about  the  health  care  there 
and  how  it  doesn’t  come  close  to 
what  we  have. 

We  need  to  keep  our  health 
care. 

We  also  need  to  get  out  there 
and  vote.  Sure,  many  of  us  think 
politicians  are  all  the  same,  but  if 
you  don’t  vote,  you  have  not  made 
your  voice  heard. 

I personally  don’t  want  to  go  to 
the  U.S.  system  of  health  care;  it 
would  be  disastrous  for  us,  our 
children  and  all  future  generations. 

Please  take  my  letter  seriously 
and  make  your  voice  heard.  I am 
counting  on  you. 

Norma  Seibert 
Alumni  Affairs  and  Development 


Notice  of  Pesticide 
Use  for  the 
U of  G Campus 


Between  June  1 and  Sept.  30. 

2004,  the  University  of 
Guelph  vrill  conduct  a larviciding 
program  on  campus,  including  the 
Arboretum.  This  program  is  being 
conducted  under  the  approval  of 
the  medical  officer  of  health  and 
the  U of  G administration  and  by 
permit  approval  of  the  Ministry  of 
the  Environment  (MOE)  to 
control  larval  mosquitoes  in  order 
to  prevent  their  development  into 
vectors  of  the  West  Nile  virus. 

The  pellet  formulation  of  the 
larvicide  methoprene  (Altosid  Pel- 
lets, Registration  Number  21809, 
Pest  Control  Products  Act)  will  be 


placed  into  the  catch  basins  of  the 
storm  drains  on  the  University 
campus.  In  addition,  the  granular 
formulation  of  the  biological 
larvicide  Bti  (Vectobac  200G  Gran- 
ules, Registration  Number  18158, 
Pest  Control  Products  Act  and 
Aquabac  200G  Granules,  Registra- 
tion Number  26863,  Pest  Control 
Products  Act)  vrill  be  applied  to  ar- 
eas of  standing  water  that  cannot 
be  drained.  All  larvicide  will  be  ap- 
plied by  MOE-liccnsed  applicators. 

For  more  information,  call  Paul 
Specht,  director  of  maintenance 
and  operations  in  Physical  Re- 
sources, Ext.  53306. 
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FOR  SALE 


Graco  playpen,  Evenflo  Super- 
source. like  new,  excellent  condition, 
763-4658. 


1914  clawfoot  bathtub,  narrow, 
solid,  original  taps,  mcwhinni@ 
uoguelph.ca. 


Black  lacquered  entertainment  unit, 
24  by  60  by  56  inches,  glass  door, 
three  drawers,  folding  doors  for  TV 
unit,  excellent  condition,  823-9753. 


Antique  sports  model  16-foot  fish- 
ing boat,  steering  console,  full  wind- 
shield, two  motors,  trailer,  anchor, 
like  new,  Marilyn,  Ext.  56753  after 
June  11. 


16-inch  aluminum  rims  with 
low-profile  tires,  five-bolt,  used  on 
2001  Chrysler  Neon,  822-5647. 


L-shaped  office  unit  with  three 
two-drawer  file  cabinets,  three  over- 
head storage  units,  excellent  condi- 
tion, Lynn,  763-2756  Monday  to  Fri- 
day evenings. 


Bar  fridge,  Kenwood  KDC-415S  car 
CD  player,  pair  of  Kenwood  porta- 
ble three-way  6x9  speakers  mounted 
in  wedge  cabinets,  763-0341. 


New  model  airplanes;  CD  tower, 
holds  65  CDs;  Shop-Vac;  kitchen 
table  and  chairs;  bedroom  dressers, 
821-3965  or  mary.delrosario@ 
sympatico.ca. 


Furnished  three-bedroom,  two-level 
cottage  on  the  Bruce  Peninsula  at 
Whiskey  Harbour,  2'/i  hours  from 
Guelph,  private  deck,  treed  lot,  July 
possession  available,  pannett@bmts. 
com. 


Three-bedroom,  two-storey  home 
in  Woodland  Glen,  2,200  square 
feet,  hardwood  floors,  finished  base- 
ment, central  air  and  vac,  security 
system,  in-ground  pool,  profession- 
ally landscaped;  single  daybed  with 
black  iron  frame,  like-new  mattress, 
excellent  condition,  823-8548. 


Kenmore  vertical  window  air  condi- 
tioner, 8,000  BTU,  used  I’A  sum- 
mers, Ext.  56580. 


Peg  Perego  Prima  Popa  high  chair, 
Perego  pram  stroller,  Evenflo  infant 
car  seat  with  base,  white  solid  pine 
dresser  with  large  mirror,  823-2315. 


One-bedroom  time-share  in 
Cancun,  one  week  at  end  of  October, 
possible  use  up  to  five  weeks  a year, 
sbc-person  maximum  occupancy,  20 
years  left,  two  baths,  price  negotia- 
ble, jzurita(®uoguelph.ca. 


FOR  RENT 


Two-bedroom  waterfront  chalet  in 
CoUingwood/Thornbury,  solarium, 
den,  two  baths,  municipal  water,  two 
televisions,  VCR,  micro/convection 
oven,  barbecue,  some  linens,  non- 


smokers,  $1,250  a week,  $2,000  a 
month,  519-599-7009  or  wgoulc554 
@rogers.com. 


One-bedroom  apartment  suitable 
for  student,  furnished  or  unfttr- 
nished,  seven-minute  walk  to  cam- 
pus, no  lease,  no  parking,  laundry, 
cable,  $575  a month  plus  utilities, 
763-0449  or  mnelisch@uoguelph.ca. 


One-bedroom  basement  apartment, 
frilly  contained,  private  kitchen/ 
bath,  parking,  cable,  Internet,  non- 
smoker,  no  pets,  no  laundry,  out- 
door pool,  close  to  shopping,  20- 
minute  walk  to  campus,  grad  stu- 
dent preferred,  available  July  1, 824- 
6137. 


Furnished  three-bedroom,  two- 
storey  house  near  downtown,  IVi 
baths,  washer,  dryer,  dishwasher, 
central  air  and  vac,  private  garden, 
parking  for  two  vehicles,  available 
Aug.  2 to  June  30,  2005,  $1,400  a 
month  plus  utilities,  Ext.  52733, 
822-9859  or  hthille@uoguelph.ca. 


Three-bedroom  newly  constructed 
waterfront  cottage  in  Johnson’s  Har- 
bour on  Lake  Huron,  close  to 
Tobermory,  washer,  dryer,  dish- 
washer, satellite  TV,  suitable  for  six 
people,  available  July  to  September, 
$ 1 ,600  a week,  856-4786  after  6 p.m. 


Three-bedroom  furnished  or  partly 
furnished  house,  hardwood  floors, 
finished  basement,  deck,  private 
yard,  garage,  central  air,  on  bus 
route,  photos  available  on  request, 
available  Aug.  1,  $1,600  a month 
plus  utilities.  Ext.  56466  or 
yankulov@uoguelph.ca. 


Georgian  Bay  Island  cottage,  great 
swimming,  fishing  and  sailing,  mag- 
nificent views,  quiet  and  peaceful, 
great  for  families,  Ken,  822-7705 
evenings. 


Unfurnished  four-bedroom  house 
in  south  end,  large  private  yard  and 
deck,  central  air/heating/vacuum, 
four  baths,  sunken  family  room  with 
cathedral  ceiling,  walk  to  University, 
suitable  for  sabbatical  professor, 
available  immediately,  $1,800  a 
month  plus  utilities,  822-0525  or 
asadanan@uoguelph.ca. 


Furnished  three-bedroom  farm- 
house located  five  minutes  from 
Lake  Huron  beach  and  McGregor 
Point  Provincial  Park,  two  baths, 
two  kitchens,  can  rent  as  upstairs 
and  downstairs  units,  available  for 
July  and  August  at  $875  a week  plus 
hydro,  December  to  April  at  a lower 
rate,  boskyridge@bmts.com. 


Three-bedroom  cottage  on  quiet 
lake  near  Parry  Sound,  four-piece 
bath,  microwave,  dishwasher,  large 
deck,  new  barbecue,  TV/VCR,  sandy 
beach  with  canoe  and  rowboat,  $875 
a week,  Sean,  821-9866. 


Furnished  one-bedroom  apartment 
in  Paris,  France,  short-term  rentals; 
furnished  two-bedroom  holiday 
home  in  Antibes  on  French  Riviera, 
weekly  or  monthly,  836-6745  or 
frimoU@webtv.net. 


Two-bedroom  cottage  half  a kilo- 
metre from  Crystal  Beach,  large  yard 
on  edge  of  woods,  two  baths,  sleeps 
six,  $650  a week,  Anne,  823-5192  or 
bwatkins@lsd.uoguelph.ca. 


One  bedroom  in  three-bedroom 
house,  Scottsdale  Drive  and  Stone 
Road,  available  immediately,  $425  a 
month  inclusive,  827-9788. 


WANTED 


Ticket  for  June  17  morning  convoca- 
tion ceremony,  Natalie,  836-5922, 
nnewby@uogueIph.ca  or  antilope71 
@hotmaU.com. 


Professional  couple  commuting 
from  Toronto  to  Guelph/Waterloo 
area  seeks  home  to  buy  in  old  Uni- 
versity area,  within  walking  distance 
of  campus,  905-472-4615. 


Person  to  cut  lawn  once  a week  in 
south  end,  821-5502  after  5 p.m. 


AVAILABLE 


Care  for  your  dog  in  my  home  while 
you  travel,  Cobi,  leave  message  at 
836-8086  or  cdemmers@uoguelph. 
ca. 


Garbage  removal,  single  item  or  ftiU 
load,  Brad,  362-0545  or  bdent@ 
uoguelph.ca. 


Experienced  pet-sitter  for  Guelph 
and  surrounding  area,  pet  stays  in 
your  house  while  you  work  or  are  on 
vacation,  Jenny,  821-2779  or 
jspurrel@uoguelph.ca. 


Experienced  reliable  housekeeper, 
reasonable  rates,  free  estimates,  ref- 
erences provided  on  request,  Lisa, 
763-4506. 


Classifieds  is  a free  service  available 
to  staff,  faculty,  students,  alumni 
and  retirees  of  the  University.  Sub- 
mit items  to  Linda  Graham  on  Level 
4 of  the  University  Centre,  fiix  to 
519-824-7962  or  send  e-mail  to 
l.graliam@exec.uogue!ph.ca. 


Campus  Hardware  Limited 

1027  Gordon  Street 
Guelph,  Ontario  NIG  4X1 
Tel.  (519)  836-3721 
Fax  (519)  836-5664 
Helen  Maciag 


"Out  But  Not  Far  Out” 
“Get  Out  Of  Town” 
$309,900 


Enjoy  this  custom  built,  3 bedroom,  2 storey  home,  finished 
up  and  down,  main  floor  laundry  and  family  room,  walkHdut  to 
deck  and  2/3  acre  lot,  professionally  designed  landscape. 

Call  and  ask  for  COLOMBE  SUMMERS, 

Associate  Broker  • 519.843-1365  SS5SS 


cottege  travel  centre 


"LET  us  HELP  YOU  PLAN  THE  PERFECT  TRIP" 

VOMDmDE  TVURS/CUSTOMtZED  PACK^iCES/PREFERRED  CORPOR/17E  RATES 
Economical  tickets  to  Latin  America  and  group  rates 
486  College  St.,  Toronto,  Ontario  M6G 1A4 
1-866-923-8918 

www.coUegcnlcom  Email:  mro@coDegetvl.com 

Ont  Reg.  >3190637 /opcfttingtipce  1969 


Guelph’s  Premiere  Music  Store 

Pianos,  Guitars,  Books,  Lessons 

/M-l  H£ 

OCTAVE  ■\\  

wiKirrFMTPF  K)  216-A  VlCtOnO  KO.  b. 

Guelph,  N1E  5R1 

www.ttieoctavemc.com 

I G N G R A P h1c  ^ E ^1  G*^N  • B 


Continuing  to  serve  the 

University  of  Guelph  "y 

Visit  and  see  our  works  at 

mm.c/icksigns.ea 


Level  1 University  Centre 


I Enriched  Academic  Curriculum 
I Athletic  Program 

• Martial  Arts  • Skating 

• Swimming  • Yoga 

I KinderMusik 

I Core  French 
I Monthly  Field  Trips 
I Certified  Montessori  Teachers 


Low  Student  Teacher  Ratio 
*/>  Day  Preschool 
Full  Day  Jr.  & Sr.  Kindergarten 
Elementary  Grades  1-6 
Extended  Hours  Available 

Downtown  Guelph 

1 5 1 Waterloo  Ave. 

Guelph,  OnL 

836-3810 


the  Child  Lies 
the  Fate  of  the  Future’' 
Dr.  Maria  Montessori 


\\  w w.«»iiL'lphiiuinU'ssori.coni 


RONi^ 


PREMIUM  I.UMBEIl 

decks  . . . play  centres 

The  How-To  People. 


fences 


55  Dawson  Road 

CUEL.PH 

821-5744 


On  the  Fergus-Elora  Road 

ELORA 

846-5381 


Make  your  outdoor  projects  come  true  with  Ronal 
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ARBORETUM 


The  Arboretum's  Sunday  afternoon 
walks  continue  June  6 with  “Paint- 
ing, Plants  and  Pigments”  and  June 
13  with  “Garden  Tour."  The  walks 
leave  from  the  Nature  Centre  at  2 
p.m.  A donation  of  $3  is  suggested. 


Naturalist  Chris  Earley  presents  a 
workshop  on  sketching  nature  June 
18  from  10  p.m.  to  noon.  The  cost  is 
$20.  Registration  and  payment 
deadline  is  June  4.  To  register,  call 
Ext.  52358. 


"About  Trees”  is  the  focus  of  a work- 
shop with  horticulturist  Henry  Kock 
June  22  from  7 to  9 p.m.  Cost  is  $20. 
Registration  and  payment  are  due 
June  8. 


Naturalist  Zoe  Fitzgerald  leads  a 
workshop  on  introductory  insect 
identification  June  24  from  9 a.m.  to 
4 p.m.  Cost  is  $35.  Registration  and 
payment  are  required  by  June  10. 


Prof.  Card  Otis,  Environmental 
Biology,  will  offer  a workshop  on 
“Identification  and  Biology  of  But- 
terflies” July  6 from  9 a.m.  to  4 p.m. 
Cost  is  $45.  The  deadline  for  regis- 
tration and  payment  is  June  22. 


CONFERENCE 


U of  G hosts  the  16th  annual 
National  Agricultural  Biotechnol- 
ogy Council  Conference  June  13  to 
15.  This  year’s  theme  is  "Agricul- 


tural Biotechnology:  Finding  Com- 
mon International  Goals.”  For  regis- 
tration information,  visit  the  website 
www.uoguelph.ca/research/NABC. 


LECTURES 


The  Guelph'Waterloo  Centre  for 
Graduate  Work  in  Chemistry  and 
Biochemistry  presents  the  Pfizer 
Synthetic  Organic  Lectureship  June 
15  at  3:30  p.m.  in  MacNaughton 
105.  William  Roush  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan  will  discuss  “Recent 
Studies  on  the  Total  Synthesis  of 
Natural  Products:  Strategy,  Tactics 
and  New  Methodology.” 


The  OAC  dean’s  office  hosts  a public 
lecture  by  Pedro  Sanchez,  Latornell 
Visiting  Conservationist  and  direc- 
tor of  tropical  agriculture  at  Colum- 
bia University,  on  “Soil  Fertility  and 
Hunger  in  Africa”  June  16  at  7 p.m. 
in  OVC1714. 


NOTICE 


The  2004  UNESCO  Colloquium  on 
Research  and  Higher  Education  Pol- 
icy, to  be  held  Dec.  1 to  3 in  Paris,  is 
calling  for  papers.  This  year’s  theme 
is  “Knowledge,  Access  and  Gover- 
nance: Strategies  for  Change.”  The 
goal  of  the  colloquium  is  to  connect 
the  worlds  of  research  and  policy  in 
higher  education  by  critically  debat- 
ing research  results  and  policy  expe- 
riences at  national,  regional  and 
global  levels.  Abstracts  must  be  sub- 
mitted by  July  1.  For  more  informa- 


tion, send  e-mail  to 
researchforum@unesco.org  or  visit 
the  website  www.unesco.org/educa- 
tion/researchforum. 


SEMINAR 


The  Centre  for  Families,  Work  and 
Well-Being  is  hosting  a seminar/dis- 
cussion series  on  aging  June  10,  17 
and  24  from  2 to  3:30  p.m.  in 
MacKinnon  311.  Presenters  are 
Gillian  Joseph  of  the  centre  and 
Profs.  Scott  Maitland  and  Heather 
Keller,  Family  Relations  and  Applied 
Nutrition.  Community  practitio- 
ners, faculty  and  graduate  students 
are  welcome.  For  more  information, 
send  e-mail  to  gjoseph@uogueIph.ca 
or  call  Ext.  53714. 


TEACHING  SUPPORT 


Teaching  Support  Services  is  offer- 
ing a workshop  on  “Teaching  With 
PowerPoint:  The  Basics”  June  9 at  10 
a.m.  in  Day  Hall  211.  Register  at 
\vww.tss.uoguelph.ca. 


THESIS  DEFENCES 


The  final  examination  of  Ellen 
Klupfel,  a PhD  candidate  in  the  rural 
studies  program  (School  of  Environ- 
mental Design  and  Rural  Develop- 
ment), is  June  3 at  1:30  p.m.  in  Land- 
scape Architecture  125.  The  thesis  is 
“Opportunities  and  Barriers  for  a 
Crop-Based  Energy  Sector  in 
Ontario.”  The  adviser  is  Prof.  Glen 
Filson. 


The  final  examination  of  M.Sc.  can- 
didate Dylan  Weese,  Zoology,  is 
June  9 at  9 a.m.  in  Axelrod  265A.  The 
thesis  is  “Tests  of  Replicated 
Phenotypic  Divergence  in  Polymor- 
phic Pumpkinseed  Sunfish  (Lepotnis 
gibbosus)  Using  Microsatellite 
Markers.”  The  advisers  are  Profs. 
Moira  Ferguson  and  Beren  Robin- 
son. 


The  final  examination  of  Adrian 
Chin,  an  M.Sc.  candidate  in  the 
Department  ofZoology,  is  June  16  at 
2 p.m.  in  Axelrod  265A.  The  thesis  is 
“Susceptibility  and  Immune 
Response  of  Salmo  salar  to  the 
Haemoflagellate,  Cryptobia  salniosi- 
tica."  The  adviser  is  Prof.  Patrick 
Woo. 


CONmUNITY  EVENTS 


The  Guelph  Food  Bank  at  100  Cri- 
mea St.  will  hold  a series  of  fundrais- 
ing garage  sales,  barbecues  and  silent 
auctions  this  summer.  This  month, 
they  run  June  4, 5, 18, 19, 25  and  26. 
Hours  are  8 a.m.  to  7 p.m. 


Big  Brothers  Big  Sisters  of  Guelph  is 
looking  for  volunteers  to  help  out 
with  a fundraising  tag  day  June  12 
from  9 a.m.  to  6 p.m.  For  more 
information  or  to  sign  up,  call  June 
O’Grady  at  824-5154,  Ext.  224. 


The  Guelph  Chamber  Choir  con- 
ducted by  Gerald  Neufeld  presents 
“A  Songfest  in  the  Victorian  Tradi- 
tion” June  13  at  3 p.m.  at  the  River 


Run  Centre.  Performing  with  the 
choir  will  be  the  Guelph  Concert 
Band,  Dublin  Street  United  Church 
Choir,  Harcourt  Memorial  United 
Church  Choir,  St.  George’s  Anglican 
Church  Choir,  Rainbow  Chorus  and 
Village  Singers.  For  ticket  informa- 
tion, call  763-3000. 


The  Guelph  Creative  Arts  Associa- 
tion presents  its  44th  annual  Paint- 
ing on  the  Green,  a show  and  sale  of 
original  art  and  crafts,  June  19  and 
20  from  1 1 a.m.  to  5 p.m.  at  the 
Delhi  Recreation  Centre. 


The  Grand  River  Conservation 
Authority  will  hold  its  2004  Cana- 
dian River  Heritage  Conference  June 
6 to  9 at  U of  G.  For  more  informa- 
tion, call  621-2763. 


The  Guelph  and  District  Multicul- 
tural Centre  Inc.  is  hosting  its  annual 
Multicultural  Festival  June  18  and 
19  at  Riverside  Park.  For  more 
details,  call  836-2222. 


Running  until  June  20  at  the 
Wellington  County  Museum  and 
Archives  is  the  exhibition 
“Threadworks  2004:  The  Garden 
Party,”  featuring  60  works  by  textile 
artists  from  across  Canada. 


The  Rainbow  Chorus  will  perform 
“Songs  for  the  Community”  at  the 
Unitarian  Congregation  of  Guelph’s 
June  20  service.  It  begins  at  10:30 
a.m.  at  122  Harris  St. 


The  Forgotten  Heroine 

History  prof  aims  to  shine  spotlight  on  philanthropist’s  groundbreaking  achievements  by  researching  and  publishing  biography 


Prof.  Linda  Mahood  says  British  philanthropist  Eglantyne  lebb,  who 
founded  the  Save  the  Children  Fund,  broke  new  ground  with  her 
children’s  rights  advocacy  but  is  largely  overlooked. 
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IF  Eglantyne  Jebb  lived  today,  it 
might  very  well  be  she,  not  U2’s 
Bono,  winning  the  ears  of  presidents 
and  kings.  Her  selfless  work  for  the 
marginalized  helped  — and  con- 
tinues to  help — people  in  all  parts  of 
the  world. 

lebb,  who  lived  from  1876  to 
1928,  was  the  British  founder  of  the 
international  Save  the  Children 
Fund  (SCF).  She  also  drafted  the 
Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  the 
Child,  which  forms  the  basis  of  SCF’s 
work  and  was  endorsed  by  the 
League  of  Nations  in  1924.  An  ex- 
tended seven-statement  declaration 
eventually  became  the  famous 
United  Nations  document  Rights  of 
the  Child. 

But  history  has  largely  over- 
looked this  important  figure,  says 
Prof.  Linda  Mahood,  History.  She's 
trying  to  revive  Jebb’s  groundbreak- 
ing achievements  by  researching  and 
publishing  a biography  of  the 
woman. 

“Despite  the  fact  that  SCF  was  the 
first  international  child-saving  orga- 
nization, there  isn’t  really  a lot  of  in- 
formation written  about  Eglantyne 
Jebb,"  Mahood  says. 

And  that’s  a wonder,  given  her 
contributions.  An  Oxford  graduate 
and  primary  school  teacher,  she 


founded  SCF  in  1919  after  the  First 
World  War.  The  United  Kingdom 
had  placed  an  economic  blockade  on 
Germany  and  its  allies,  crippling  Eu- 
rope’s economy  and  sending  the 
continent  spiralling  into  poverty. 

Jebb  believed  that  children,  no 
matter  what  country  they  lived  in, 
must  be  helped — a daring  and  novel 
idea  for  the  early  20th  century. 

“People  in  post-war  Britain 
found  her  very  controversial  because 
she  was  sending  aid  into  Russia  and 
Germany,  which  was  a total  taboo  at 
the  time,”  says  Mahood.  “Her  orga- 
nization was  the  first  to  donate 
money  to  people  regardless  of  their 
race,  religion  or  nationality.” 

Prior  to  that  time,  charities,  like 
religious  organizations,  relied  on 
soft  methods  of  persuasion,  says 
Mahood.  SCF  was  the  first  charitable 
organization  to  buy  space  in  newspa- 
pers to  “advertise”  its  services  and 
solicit  support  and  donations. 

Although  the  fund  was  heavily 
criticized  for  paying  for  publicity,  to- 
day this  method  is  widely  used  by 
charities  to  help  with  fundraising  ef- 
forts. The  SCF  was  also  one  of  the 
first  organizations  to  push  images  in 
their  ads  that  provoked  emotion, 
such  as  a picture  of  a starving  child, 
Mahood  says. 


Jebb  herself  also  paved  the  way 
for  other  female  activists  and  their 
work  in  global  charities. 

“She  had  a motto:  no  child  under 


the  age  of  seven  could  do  any  harm,” 
says  Mahood.  “In  her  eyes,  all  chil- 
dren should  have  a right  to  proper 
living  conditions  — and  this  mes- 


sage resonated  throughout  the 
globe,  sparking  affiliated  organiza- 
tions.” 

A Canadian  branch  of  SCF  was 
first  established  in  1922,  and  since 
then,  many  offices  have  opened 
across  the  country.  U of  G estab- 
lished its  own  branch  five  years  ago. 
Eighty-five  years  after  Jebb  began 
helping  children  worldwide,  the 
University’s  branch  president, 
Kirsten  Speer,  is  still  carrying  out 
the  philanthropist’s  mandate. 

"I  really  admire  the  way  SCF  in- 
cludes the  children  as  participants  in 
their  own  development  projects,” 
says  Speer.  “This  empowerment  of 
children  and  beneficiaries  makes  up 
the  grassroots  development,  which 
is  really  the  most  effective  kind.” 

She  is  overseeing  the  25  active 
SCF  members  at  U ofG  to  promote 
awareness  and  raise  funds  for  SCF 
projects  under  way  both  locally  and 
internationally. 

Mahood,  who  has  been  working 
on  this  project  for  four  years,  is 
planning  to  publish  a biography  of 
Jebb  and  SCF  in  the  near  future.  Her 
study  is  being  funded  by  the  Social 
Sciences  and  Humanities  Research 
Council. 
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VOLUNTEER  IS  A REAL  LIFE-SAVER  « 


BIOMEDICAL  SCIENCES  LAB  OFFICIALLY  OPENS 


Alumni  Weekend 
Celebrates  U of  G’s 
40th  Anniversary 

Events  include  grand  opening  of  revamped  conservatory 


Alumni  Weekend  is  expected  to 
attract  more  than  1,500 
alumni  and  guests  to  campus  June 
25  to  27  to  meet  with  old  friends  and 
celebrate  the  University’s  40th 
anniversary. 

The  theme  of  the  weekend, 
“Look  at  Us  Now,”  focuses  on  the 
changes  and  triumphs  that  have  oc- 
curred on  campus  since  the  Univer- 
sity of  Guelph  Act  was  passed  in 
1964. 

In  addition  to  traditional  Alumni 
Weekend  events  — including  30 
class  reunions,  campus  tours  and  the 
President’s  Luncheon  — this  year’s 
participants  can  play  golf  June  25  at 
Guelph  Lakes  Golf,  tour  the  Presi- 
dent’s House  June  26  at  2:30  p.m. 
and  enjoy  children’s  entertainment 
at  a welcome  parry  at  Creelman  Hail 
June  25,  starting  at  5:30  p.m. 

Also  on  June  25,  alumni  are  in- 
vited to  take  part  in  a favourite  cam- 
pus tradition  and  paint  the  cannon 
at  4 p.m.  Paint  and  brushes  will  be 
supplied.  Following  the  cannon 
painting,  the  Rutherford  Conserva- 
tory will  host  a grand  opening  at  5 
p.m.  to  showcase  the  results  of  an  in- 
terior revitalization  project  that  has 
restored  the  conservatory  into  a 
display  greenhouse. 


Alumni  can  top  off  the  evening 
with  a look  at  the  stars  through  the 
physics  telescope  on  the  roof  of  the 
MacNaughton  Building  at  9: 1 5 p.m. 

On  June  26,  U of  G food  scientist 
Massimo  Marcone  will  give  a lecture 
on  coffee  at  10  a.m.  in  Room  241  of 
the  Food  Science  Building.  The  Pres- 
ident’s Luncheon,  which  includes 
the  golden  anniversary  celebration 
for  1954  graduates  and  presentation 
of  the  U of  G Alumni  Association 
Awards  of  Excellence  (see  page  4), 
will  be  held  in  the  Gryphon  Dome  at 
11:30  a.m. 

A farewell  tour  of  the  Chemistry 
and  Microbiology  Building  at  4 p.m. 
will  give  former  students  a chance  to 
visit  the  building  before  its  demoli- 
tion in  the  fall.  The  tour  will  also  of- 
fer a sneak  peek  at  the  new  science 
complex. 

At  6 p.m.,  the  Alumni  Dinner  will 
give  special  recognition  to  the 
25th-anniversary  class,  the  gradu- 
ates of  1 979.  A pub  at  the  Brass  Taps 
will  follow. 

For  full  program  details,  visit  the 
website  www.uoguelph.ca/alumni. 
Many  events  are  free,  but  space  is 
limited  and  registration  is  required. 
Register  online  through  the  website 
or  by  calling  Ext.  56544. 


Pre-1965  Grads 
to  Be  Honoured 


Founding  colleges  a vital  part  ofUofG  history 


UOF  G WILL  HONOUR  its 
pre-1965  graduates  with  the 
title  of  Honorary  Companion  of  the 
University  of  Guelph  June  25  at  10 
a.m.  in  the  Gryphon  Dome.  Before 
the  University  of  Guelph  Act  was 
passed  in  1964,  graduates  of  the 
Ontario  Agricultural  College,  the 
Ontario  Veterinary  College  and 
Macdonald  Institute  were  granted 
degrees  from  the  University  of 
Toronto. 

“The  founding  colleges  are  a vital 
part  of  the  history  and  development 
of  the  University  of  Guelph,”  says 
president  Alastair  Summerlee,  “and 
we  want  to  acknowledge  and  cele- 
brate the  contributions  of  our 
pre-1965  graduates  as  the  University 
marks  its  40th  anniversary.” 

More  than  300  alumni  are  return- 


ing to  Guelph  from  across  Canada 
and  from  countries  around  the 
globe,  including  Trinidad  and  To- 
bago, England  and  the  United  States, 
to  take  part  in  this  one-time  cere- 
mony, which  will  be  held  on  the  first 
day  of  Alumni  Weekend.  Partici- 
pants will  cross  the  stage  to  receive 
their  certificates  wearing  the  U of  G 
robe  and  hood. 

“We’ve  been  told  by  many 
pre-1965  graduates  that  they  wish 
they  were  more  strongly  affiliated 
with  U ofG,"  says  Summerlee.  “This 
is  a way  of  publicly  acknowledging 
that  we  are  proud  they  are  members 
of  our  academic  community.” 

Graduates  unable  to  attend  the 
ceremony  will  receive  their  certifi- 
cate in  the  mail. 

BYRACHELLE  COOPER 


Microbiology  professor  Lucy  Mutharia  expects  her  studies  will  aid  in  detecting  a debilitating  cattle  disease 
that  costs  Canada’s  dairy  frirmers  millions  of  dollars  a year.  photo  by  martin  schwalbe 


Microbiologist  Takes  Closer 
Look  at  Disease-Causing  Bug 


Bacterium  also  implicated  in  human  gastrointestinal  disease 


INFECTIOUS  DISEASE  EXPERTS 
Studying  one  of  the  most  serious 
chronic  afflictions  in  dairy  cattle 
may  have  an  easier  job  thanks  to 
research  being  done  by  Prof.  Lucy 
Mutharia,  Department  of  Micro- 
biology. 

She  expects  her  studies  will  help 
in  recognizing  the  bug  that  causes  a 
debilitating  gut  infection  in  rumi- 
nants, particularly  dairy  cattle.  Be- 
sides helping  to  battle  the  wasting 
effects  of  Johne’s  disease,  which  costs 
Canada’s  dairy  farmers  millions  of 
dollars  a year,  Mutharia’s  attempts 
to  improve  diagnostic  procedures 
might  benefit  medical  researchers 
studying  human  gastrointestinal 
disorders,  specifically  Crohn’s 
disease. 

The  U of  G microbiologist  has 
been  studying  ways  to  reduce  milk 


contamination  and  improve  detec- 
tion of  the  disease  in  cud-chewing 
animals  caused  by  Mycobacterium 
paratuberculosis. 

“Paratuberculosis  is  of  huge  in- 
terest not  only  here  but  to  farming 
all  over  the  world,”  she  says.  “It’s  a 
chronic  disease  of  severe  magni- 
tude.” 

(This  particular  bug  belongs  to 
the  same  genus  as  the  bacteria  that 
cause  tuberculosis  in  humans,  al- 
though the  tuberculosis  bacteria  in- 
fect the  lungs  rather  than  the 
gastrointestinal  tract.) 

Johne’s  disease  is  among  the 
most  serious  diseases  affecting  rumi- 
nants, including  cows,  sheep,  goats, 
deer  and  bison.  In  a 2001  study,  up 
to  37  per  cent  of  dairy  herds  in  On- 
tario tested  positive  at  least  once. 
American  studies  estimate  that  up  to 


40  per  cent  of  herds  are  positive  for 
the  disease. 

One  Canadian  study  in  2002 
found  that  the  disease  caused  the 
highest  average  production  loss 
among  five  production-limiting  dis- 
eases, costing  farmers  almost  $2,500 
for  every  50-cow  herd  each  year. 
Canada’s  dairy  farm  industry  is 
worth  about  $4  billion  a year. 

The  disease  spreads  through  in- 
fected feces  and  during  suckling  by 
newborns.  The  bacteria  can  live  in 
the  host  animal  for  years  before  any 
problem  appears.  With  the  gut  in- 
flammation preventing  food  uptake, 
the  disease  causes  weight  loss  and  di- 
arrhea, leading  ultimately  to  death. 

Infected  animals  must  be  re- 
moved from  the  herd  and  destroyed. 

Continued  on  page  10 


This  Week  in  1964 


Forty  years  ago,  the  U of  G 
Netvs  Bulletin  reported  that: 

• Board  of  Governors  had  announced 
the  appointment  of  Project  Planning 
Associates  Ltd.  of  Toronto  to  develop 
a master  plan  for  the  new  University 
of  Guelph.  The  firm  was  charged  with 
developing  a plan  designed  to  accom- 
modate 6,000  students  by  1970  and 
about  15,000  by  1980. 

• The  new  executive  of  the  Faculty 
Association  of  the  University  of 


Guelph  had  been  elected.  Chair  was 
Prof.  Hugh  Ayers.  Vice-chair  was 
Prof.  Arthur  Ferguson.  Secretary 
and  treasurer  were  Profs.  Dave 
Elrick  and  Bill  Braithwaite. 

• U of  G would  be  hosting  the 
Ontario  Regional  Pony  Rally,  the 
School  for  Rural  Clergymen  and 
the  Shorthorn  Lassies  Field  Day. 

• A seven-room  ranch-style  house 
in  the  old  University  area  was  for 
rent  for  $175  a month. 
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Level  1 University  Centre 


Guelph’s  Premiere  Music  Store 

Pianos,  Guitars,  Books,  Lessons 

_yiHE 

OCTAVE  V 

Mil'tir  rpwiPF  1/  218  A Victoria  Rd,  S. 

Guelph,  N1E  5R1 

www.theoctavemc.com 

$224,000 


Jinr  Murphy 
Diane  Sorbara 

Viiiuclaic  Broker  M\  A.  Solus  Rep. 


Opportunity  Knocks 

For  this  two  family  home  in  East 
end.  Two-storey  home  2,200  sq. 

ft.  with  3 bedrooms  up  & 2 
bedrooms  down  with  walkout  to 
backyard.  With  5%  down  it 
carries  for  approximately  $1,250 
per  month  principal  & interest. 
Ideal  for  living  in  one  unit 
and  have  the  other  tenant 
buy  you  your  home. 


*****  HomcLife  Realty 
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> Enriched  Academic  Curriculum 
I Athletic  Program 

• Martial  Arts  • Skating 

• Swimming  • Yoga 

I KinderMusik 

I Core  French 
I Monthly  Field  Trips 
■ Certified  Montessori  Teachers 


Low  Student  Teacher  Ratio 
Vi  Day  Preschool 
Full  Day  Jr.  & Sr.  Kindergarten 
Elementary  Grades  1-6 
Extended  Hours  Available 

Downtown  Guelph 

1 5 1 Waterloo  Ave. 

Guelph,  Ont. 

836-3810 


^Within  the  Child  Lies 
the  Fate  of  the  Future" 

Dr.  Maria  Montessori 


www.giiciph  montessori. com 
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decks  . . . plavj  centres  . . . 

The  How-To  People. 


fences 


55  Dawson  Road 

GUELPH 

821-5744 


On  the  Fergus-Elora  Road 

ELORA 

846-5381 


Make  yotjr  outdoor  projects  come  true  witH  Rona! 


New  Athletics  Director  Named 

Fortner  basketball  coach,  sport  studies  chair  to  join  University  in  August 


Thomas  Kendall,  head  of 
athletics  at  St.  Francis  Xavier 
University,  has  been  named  U of  G’s 
new  director  of  athletics.  He  will  join 
the  University  in  August  and  will  be 
responsible  for  all  athletic  and 
recreation  programs  on  campus. 

"I  am  very  pleased  by  the  ap- 
pointment,” says  Brenda  Whiteside, 
associate  vice-president  (student  af- 
fairs) and  chair  of  the  search  com- 
mittee. “Tom  brings  a wealth  of 


experience  to  this  position.  His  ho- 
listic approach  to  student  athletes 
and  participation  is  a perfect  ht  for 
Guelph.  He  has  a proven  track  re- 
cord of  leading  his  team  to  excel- 
lence. The  University  expects  that  its 
already  strong  programs  will  con- 
tinue to  flourish  under  his  leader- 
ship.” 

Under  Kendall’s  direction,  St. 
Francis  Xavier  University  experi- 
enced growth  in  all  aspects  of  athlet- 


ics, including  facilities,  programs, 
external  support  and  participation. 
He  also  coached  women's  basketball 
for  2 1 years  at  the  University  of  Win- 
nipeg and  at  California  University  of 
Pennsylvania  and  was  chair  of  the 
Department  of  Sport  Studies  at  the 
University  of  Winnipeg  for  lO  years. 

Kendall  received  his  BA  in  physi- 
cal education  and  his  MA  in  physical 
education  administration  from  the 
University  of  Alberta. 


HTM  Pays  Tribute  to  Donors 

Event  also  recognizes  students  chosen  for  Hilton  fast-track  management  program 


The  School  of  Hospitality  and 
Tourism  Management  (HTM) 
held  a special  event  June  II  to 
honour  donors  who  contributed  to 
its  newly  expanded  teaching  kitchen/ 
restaurant  and  classroom  facilities. 
The  $3. 5-million  expansion  project 
doubled  the  teaching  restaurant’s 
food  production  space  and  provided 
facilities  for  234  new  students. 

Provost  Maureen  Mancuso,  Col- 
lege of  Social  and  Applied  Human 
Sciences  dean  AJun  Joseph  and 
HTM  director  Marion  Joppe  un- 
veiled a donor  wall  in  the  new  facil- 
ity’-s  lobby  that  lists  the  names  of 
private  and  industry  supporters.  In 
addition,  several  rooms  in  the  facil- 
ity and  the  new  kitchen/restaurant 
were  named  in  honour  of  major  do- 
nors: 

• The  teaching  kitchen  is  now  the 
Compass  Group  of  Canada  Culi- 
nary Management  Facility  in  rec- 
ognition of  Compass  Group 
Canada’s  $250,000  pledge  to  the 
project. 

• Room  121  of  Macdonald  Stewart 
Hall  is  now  the  Fairmont  Hotels 
and  Resorts  Case  Teaching  Room 
in  honour  of  Fairmont’s  $200,000 
gift. 

• Room  3 1 1 -A  is  the  John  Sleeman 
Undergraduate  Computer  Lab  in 
honour  of  John  Sleeman’s 
$100,000  pledge. 


• Room  3I1-B  is  the  Coast  Hotels 
and  Resorts  Graduate  Computer 
Lab  in  recognition  of  the 
company’s  $110,000  pledge. 

During  the  June  11  event,  the 
school  also  recognized  four  top 
graduating  students  who  were 
seected  for  Hilton  International’s  el- 
evator fast-track  management  pro- 
gram, which  recruits  new  graduates 
to  the  hotel  chain’s  operations.  Ap- 
plicants to  the  program  go  through  a 
rigorous  selection  process,  including 
exams  and  in-person  assessments. 
The  multidisciplinary  training  pro- 
gram includes  two  nine-month 
stints  at  different  hotels  in  Hilton’s 
worldwide  chain. 


At  the  final  Board  of 
Governors  meeting  for  the 
academic  year  June  10,  president 
Alastair  Summerlee  updated  board 
members  on  the  science  complex 
construction  and  on  the  provincial 
budget. 

He  noted  in  particular  the  gov- 
ernment’s lack  of  new  support  to 
address  critical  deferred  mainte- 
nance and  its  failure  to  increase  the 
Quality  Assurance  Fund. 


U of  G was  selected  to  take  part  in 
the  program  in  1999  and  is  one  of 
only  four  schools  in  North  America 
and  the  only  Canadian  school  cho- 
sen to  partner  with  Hilton. 

“Having  four  graduates  chosen 
out  of  six  positions  available  in  a 
North  America-wide  search  is  a 
great  achievement,”  Joppe  says. 

Edwin  Zephirin,  Hilton’s 
vice-president,  human  resources,  for 
the  Americas,  attended  the  HTM 
event.  The  four  students  that  have 
been  selected  for  the  fast-track  pro- 
gram are  MBA  students  Ligia  Centu- 
rion and  Yolande  Wong  and 
B.Comm.  students  Raymond  Yip 
and  Tyler  MacDonald. 


Incoming  B of  G chair  Douglas 
Derry  paid  tribute  to  outgoing 
chair  Michael  Walsh,  thanking  him 
for  his  many  contributions  as  a 
member,  vice-chair  and  chair  of 
the  board  over  the  past  eight  years. 

Governors  reviewed  ongoing 
capital  projects  and  approved 
proceeding  with  a number  of  high- 
priority  deferred-maintenance 
projects  on  campus,  including  re- 
pairs to  the  steam  lines. 


R ij7  O P GLO  V E R N O ILS 

Outgoing  Chair  Thanked 


Talks  Focus  on  Mentoring  for  Women 


Ninety  faculty,  senior  mana- 
gers and  graduate  students, 
including  37  from  U of  G,  attended  a 
half-day  conference  on  “Exploring 
Mentoring  for  Women  in  Academe" 
last  month  at  Wilfrid  Laurier 
University.  The  conference  was 
organized  by  three  representatives  of 
Laurier  and  Nancy  Robinson  of 


Guelph’s  provost’s  office,  which  was 
one  of  the  sponsors  of  the  event. 

Participants  explored  mentoring 
through  the  diverse  experiences  of 
six  women  in  academe,  including 
Prof.  Valerie  Davidson,  Engineering. 
They  discussed  mentoring  as  it  ap- 
plies to  research,  teaching,  manage- 
ment, adjustment,  survival  and 


advancement  in  universities. 

Robinson  says  participant  feed- 
back was  positive,  with  94  per  cent 
saying  they  took  away  something 
that  could  be  applied  to  their  own 
setting.  She  noted  that  the  provost’s 
office  will  be  working  with  Davidson 
to  develop  new  mentoring  initiatives 
atUofG. 
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ENVIRONMENTAL 
HEALTH  AND  SAFETY 
DIRECTOR  NAMED 

Chris  White,  manager  of 
environmental  health  and 
safety  at  Carleton  Univer- 
sity, has  been  named 
Guelph’s  new  director  of 
environmental  health  and 
safety.  He  will  join  the  Uni- 
versity July  15.  A PhD  chem- 
istry graduate,  White  is  an 
executive  member  of  the 
Council  of  Environmental 
Health  and  Safety  Officers. 
He  is  also  the  Canadian  health  and 
safety  representative  on  the  Associ- 
ation of  Campus  Safety,  Health  and 
Environmental  Managers. 


U W CO-CHAI RS  AN  NOU  NCED 

President  Alastair  Summerlee  has 
announced  that  the  co-chairs  of  the 
2004  U ofG  United  Way  committee 
are  Prof.  Anthony  Clarke,  assistant 
vice-president  (academic),  and 
Irene  Thompson,  assistant  director 
(residence  life).  They  are  currently 
recruiting  volunteer  co-ordinators 
and  canvassers  for  the  fall  fundrais- 
ing campaign,  which  will  be 
launched  at  a barbecue  Sept.  30.  In 
2003,  the  U of  G community  do- 
nated $319,061  to  the  United  Way. 


CONSTRUaiON  TO  CLOSE  EXIT 

Beginning  June  21,  the  north  exit  of 
the  MacNaughton  Building  will  be 
closed  for  three  weeks  to  allow  con- 
struction of  roadwork  for  the  sci- 
ence complex  to  be  completed,  A 
guard  will  be  posted  at  the  location 
during  normal  hours  of  operation 
to  assist  in  case  of  emergency. 


FOCUS  ON  BIOPRODUCTS 

Organizers  of  a new  U of  G 
bioproducts  initiative  will  discuss 
bioproducts  — materials,  pharma- 
ceuticals and  energy  sources  made 
from  plants  and  animals  instead  of 
conventional  petroleum-based 
sources  — June  25  at  9:30  a.m.  in 
Room  141  of  the  Animal  Science 
and  Nutrition  Building.  A steering 
committee  for  this  new  cross-cam- 
pus re.search  group  includes  indus- 
try, government  and  commodity 
representatives  and  is  being  led  by 
Prof.  David  Hume,  bioproducts 
co-ordinator  for  OAC,  and  Terry 
Daynard,  OAC  associate  dean 
(research  and  innovation).  For 
information,  call  Hume  at  Ext. 
53388  or  Daynard  at  Ext.  53533. 


ALFRED  TO  HOST  FOOD  FAIR 

College  d’Alfred  will  host  a food  fair 
Aug.  15.  Two  sessions  will  be  held 
— one  from  11  a.m.  to  1 p.m.  and 
the  second  from  2 to  4 p.m.  Tickets 
ate  $50  and  are  available  by  calling 
613-679-2218,  Ext.  325  or  504. 


DRAW  WINNER  ANNOUNCED 

Sixteen  people  correctly  reported 
that  the  photo  in  @Guelph’s  June  2 
“Where  Are  You  Now?”  column 
was  taken  in  the  Hagen  Aqualab. 
The  names  of  everyone  who  cor- 
rectly identified  the  photos  pub- 
lished since  January  were  entered  in 
a draw  for  a $50  gift  certificate  from 
the  U of  G Bookstore.  The  vrinner  is 
Rebckah  Theodore  of  the  Human 
Rights  and  Equity  Office. 


He’s  a Real  Life-Saver 

St.  John  Ambulance  volunteer  honoured  at  Queen’s  Park  ceremony 


Michael  YingbuK  has  volunteered  in  many  capacities  with  St.  John 
Ambulance  over  the  past  nine  years.  photo  by  grant  martin 


COMPUTER  GEEK  BY  DAY,  life- 
saver  by  night  — Michael 
Yingbull,  a systems  analyst  in 
Computing  and  Communications 
Services,  leads  a Superman-like 
lifestyle.  After  a full  day  of  helping  to 
fix  University  e-mail  hiccups,  he’s 
been  known  to  grab  his  first-aid 
supplies,  hop  in  his  car  and  drive  to 
Caribana,  Toronto’s  Caribbean 
festival,  to  watch  over  the  crowd  of 
more  than  one  million  people,  ready 
to  use  his  St.  John  Ambulance 
training  in  any  medical  emergency. 

In  his  nine  years  of  volunteer  ser- 
vice to  St.  John,  Yingbull  has  gone 
out  of  his  way  to  lend  his  leadership 
skills  and  time  to  the  organization. 
He  was  recognized  for  his  efforts 
June  5 at  Queen’s  Park  when  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor James  Bartlcman 
honoured  him  as  a Serving  Member 
to  the  Most  Venerable  Order  of  the 
Hospital  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem. 
The  Order  of  St.  John  is  granted  by 
Queen  Elizabeth  II,  the  sovereign 
head  of  the  order. 

“It  is  certainly  an  honour  to  get 
recognition  for  doing  something 
that  you  like  and  that’s  seen  to  be  of 
value  to  others,”  says  Yingbull.  “It 
energizes  me.  As  much  as  I enjoy 
working  with  computers,  I’m  a peo- 
ple person  and  enjoy  having  a volun- 
teer connection  that  actually  has  me 
out  working  with  people.” 

The  Order  of  St.  John  has  aimed 
to  help  the  sick  and  injured  since 
1099  AD.  It  has  played  a role  in  Can- 
ada since  its  1883  inception  and  car- 
ries out  its  work  through  the  St.  John 
Ambulance  Society  and  by  support- 
ing the  St.  John  Eye  Hospital  in  Jeru- 
salem. Yingbull  was  nominated  by  a 
member  of  the  community  for  help- 
ing to  further  the  goals  of  the  Order 
of  St.  John  — making  a difference  in 
the  community  by  helping  the 
injured  and  the  ill. 

Yingbull  is  currently  a district 
staff  officer  for  St.  John  Ambulance 
Southwestern  Ontario,  a senior 
management  volunteer  role.  He  has 
shown  his  dedication  to  the  organi- 
zation by  serving  in  many  capacities 
since  1995,  when  he  began  volun- 
teering with  the  Guelph  branch  in 
his  final  year  of  high  school. 

In  1998,  Yingbull  started  an  am- 
bulance cadet  group  for  St.  John  in 
Halton  Hills,  where  he  spearheaded 
a defibrillation  program.  He  also  de- 
signed and  helped  raise  $50,000  for 
an  all-terrain  John  Deere  “Med- 
Bed”  Gator  to  get  to  injured  people 
in  hard-to-access  areas.  And  he  was  a 
member  of  a national  team  design- 


The  following  appointments  have 
recently  been  announced  at  the 
University: 

• Joanne  Farr,  custodian  3,  Custo- 
dial Services 

• Gerald  Hicks,  custodian  3,  Custo- 
dial Services 

• Gordon  HoUett,  custodian  3, 
Custodial  Services 

• Joan  Knox,  child-care  cook, 
Child-Care  and  Learning  Centre 


ing  a new  leadership  course  for  am- 
bulance cadets. 

Hundreds  of  volunteers  in  work- 
places and  St.  John  offices  across  On- 
tario have  learned  life-saving  first- 
aid  skills  under  Yingbull’s  guidance. 
“I’ve  taught  courses  everywhere 
from  Whitby  to  Windsor,”  he  says. 

He  was  certified  as  a first-aid  and 
CPR  instructor  in  1997,  then  became 
certified  to  teach  courses  in  oxygen 
administration,  automated  external 
defibrillation  and  advanced  medical 
first  responder.  While  he  was  a stu- 
dent at  U of  G,  Yingbull  was  also  a 
member  of  the  First  Response  Team 
for  four  years  and  continues  to  sup- 
port the  campus  group  by  providing 
specialized  training. 

“The  First  Response  Team  was  a 
great  learning  ground,”  he  says.  “The 
team  has  an  excellent  level  of  train- 
ing, and  they  do  a lot  of  patient  care.” 

Yingbull  has  served  St.  John  Am- 
bulance during  many  big  events  and 
emergency  situations,  including  the 
ice  storm  of  1998,  World  Youth  Day 
and  the  Winnipeg  Pan-American 
Games.  During  the  SARS  outbreak, 
he  delivered  isolation  kits  to  people 


• Richard  Louttet,  program  logi-s- 
tics  co-ordinator.  Office  of  Open 
Learning 

• Edgardo  Maghilom,  custodian  3, 
Custodial  Services 

• Helen  McCairley.  records  clerk. 
Alumni  Affairs  and  Development 

• Alexander  McLaren,  electronics 
technician.  Department  of  Geogra- 
phy 

• Carrie  Steele,  co-ordinator  of 


in  quarantine.  He  has  worked  in  To- 
ronto during  cold  alerts,  checking  on 
the  homeless  and  providing  trans- 
portation to  shelters. 

“You  never  know  what  to  expect 
when  you’re  out  there  working  be- 
cause sometimes  it’s  quiet  and  other 
times  it’s  really  busy  and  things  get 
quite  serious,”  he  says.  "No  day  is  the 
same  when  we’re  out  working  in  the 
community.  It’s  a nice  complement 
to  my  work  at  the  University.  In  IT, 
some  days  aren’t  quite  the  same  ei- 
ther, but  my  work  with  St.  John  is  a 
different  sort  of  challenge  and  a dif- 
ferent environment.” 

Yingbull  was  volunteering  with 
St.  John  at  the  CNE  three  years  ago 
when  the  swing  ride  collapsed. 
“When  things  are  happening,  the 
training  really  kicks  in  and  you  just 
remember  what  you  need  to  do  and 
you  become  very  focused  on  what 
the  patient  needs,"  he  says. 

June  5 marked  the  second  time 
Yingbull  has  received  a medal 
granted  by  the  Queen.  Last  year,  he 
was  recognized  with  the  Queen’s  Ju- 
bilee Medal. 

BYRACHELLE  COOPER 


employer  development  and  events, 
Student  Life  and  Career  Services 

• Jerry  Thatcher,  custodian  3,  Cus- 
todial Services 

• Joe  Varamo.  supervisor  of  com- 
munity programs,  Department  of 
Athletics 

• Richard  Vyn,  college  professor, 
economics  and  business, 
Ridgetown  College 

• Tina  Wheeler,  custodian  3,  Cus- 
todial Services. 


If^K-OPl.K 

I LANDSCAPE  ARCHITEaS 
' WIN  NATIONAL  HONOURS 

Three  members  of  the  School  of 
Landscape  Architecture  were 
recently  recognized  by  the  Cana- 
dian Society  of  Landscape  Archi- 
tects for  outstanding  professional 
achievement.  PhD  candidate  Lee- 
Ann  Milburn  and  Prof.  Robert 
Brown  received  a National  Merit 
Award  in  the  research  category  for 
the  article  “The  Relationship 
Between  Research  and  Design  in 
Landscape  Architecture,”  which 
appeared  in  the  journal  Landscape 
and  Urban  Planning.  Prof.  Cecelia 
Paine  was  co-recipient  of  a National 
Merit  Award  with  U ofG  graduate 
John  Stewart  of  Commonwealth 
Historic  Resources  Limited.  They 
won  in  the  planning  and  analysis 
category  for  the  “Mackenzie  King 
Estate  Cultural  Landscape  Conser- 
vation Management  Strategy." 
which  was  undertaken  for  the 
National  Capital  Commission. 


PHD  THESIS  EARNS  KUDOS 

Susan  Turner,  head  of  the  BA  pro- 
gram counselling  office  and  a recent 
PhD  graduate  of  OISE  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto,  has  received 
OISE's  award  for  outstanding  thesis 
of  the  year.  The  award  recognizes 
exceptional  cutting-edge  research. 
Turner's  thesis  is  titled  “Municipal 
Planning,  Land  Development  and 
Environmental  Intervention:  An 
Institutional  Ethnography.” 


OVCGRAD  RECOGNIZED 

Recent  OVC  PhD  graduate  Josh 
SiJverfown.  this  year's  recipient  of  f 
the  Forster  Medal,  has  been  I 
awarded  a Natural  Sciences  and  i 
Engineeiing  Research  Council  j 
Post-Doctoral  Fellowship  for  his  1 
work  at  the  Ontario  Cancer  Insti-  I 
tute  and  an  Action  Canada 
2004/2005  Fellowship.  Action  Can- 
ada identifies  young  Canadian  lead- 
ers in  the  early  stages  of  their  career 
to  work  with  each  other  in  leader- 
ship development  and  the  study  of 
public  policy.  The  goal  is  to  foster  a 
network  of  “leaders"  who  will  shape 
the  future  direction  of  Canada. 


HISTORY  BOOK  LAUDED 

Marriage  of  Minds:  Isabel  and  Oscar 
Skelton  Reinventing  Canada,  the 
recent  book  by  Prof.  Terry  Crowley, 
chair  of  the  Department  of  History, 
received  an  honourable  mention  for 
the  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald  Prize  at 
the  Canadian  Historical  Associa- 
tion’s annual  meeting  this  month  in 
Winnipeg.  The  jury  cited  it  as  one  of 
the  top  three  books  in  Canadian 
history  published  in  2003/2004. 


REMENTS 

The  following  members  of  the  Uni- 
versity community  have  recently 
retired: 

• Marilyn  Langlois.  Office  of  the 
Associate  Vice-President  (Student 
Affairs) 

• Bonnie  Ann  Eberle,  Ridgetown 

College  j 

• Gail  Dudnick,  Human  Re-  ' 

sources  j 

• Vernon  Hart,  Physical  Re-  j 

sources.  ; 
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Annual  Awards  Honour  Contributions  of  Alumni 


UofG  alumni  associations  recognize  retired  Guelph  professors,  award-winning  winemaker,  renowned  pathologist 


The  University  of  Guelph  Alumni 
Association  (UGAA)  will  present  its  top 
awards  during  Alumni  Weekend,  but  only  one 
of  the  three  honourees  actually  graduated  from 
UofG. 

Alumnus  of  Honour  Donal  McKeown  and 
Alumni  Volunteer  Award  recipient  Bruce 
Stone  earned  their  veterinary  and  agriculture 
degrees  before  the  University  of  Guelph  was  es- 
tablished in  1964.  Although  earned  at  OVC 
and  OAC,  their  degrees  were  conferred  by  the 
University  of  Toronto. 

The  fact  that  these  men  are  being  honoured 
along  with  1994  graduate  Sue-Ann  Staff  (she’ll 
receive  the  Alumni  Medal  of  Achievement) 
says  a lot  about  the  mentoring  relationship 
Guelph  has  enjoyed  for  the  past  40  years  \vith 
the  graduates  of  its  founding  colleges. 

OAC,  OVC  and  Macdonald  Institute  had 
10,000  living  alumni  when  the  colleges  came 
together  in  1964.  Some  of  those  alumni  had 
worked  for  decades  to  earn  university  status  for 
their  alma  mater,  and  many  more  formed  an 
immediate  support  group  for  the  fledgling  in- 
stitution. Two  years  later,  the  individual 
alumni  associations  gave  birth  to  the  UGAA  as 
the  representative  alumni  body  for  the  entire 
family  of  Guelph  graduates,  past  and  future. 

Staff  hadn’t  been  born  yet  in  1966,  but 
McKeown  and  Stone  became  instant  members 
of  the  UGAA.  as  did  Ted  Valli,  a 1962  OVC 
graduate  who  will  be  honoured  at  Alumni 
Weekend  as  OVC  Distinguished  Alumnus. 

The  three  UGAA  awards  will  be  presented 
during  the  President’s  Luncheon  hosted  by 
president  Alastair  Summerlee  June  26.  Valli 
will  be  recognized  at  the  OVC  Alumni  Associa- 
tion annual  meeting  that  morning. 


ALUMNUS  OF  HONOUR 

The  Alumnus  of  Honour  Award,  first  pre- 
sented in  1970,  is  the  UGAA’s  most  prestigious 
award.  It  recognizes  an  individual  who  has 
brought  honour  to  U of  G and  its  alumni 
through  significant  lifetime  contributions  to 
profession  and  community  service. 

After  graduating  from  OVC  in  1958, 
McKeown  soon  became  a partner  at  a re- 
nowned small-animal  clinic.  Friendship  Ani- 
mal Hospital  in  Washington,  D.C.  There,  he 
had  the  distinction  of  caring  for  the  pets  of  two 
U.S.  presidents.  Lyndon  Johnson  and  Richard 
Nixon. 

In  1974,  McKeown  returned  to  Canada  to 
become  a professor  at  OVC,  first  as  a surgeon 
in  the  Department  of  Clinical  Studies,  where 
he  was  able  to  pursue  his  interests  in  orthope- 
dics. Later,  he  also  became  interested  in  animal 
behaviour,  and  he  spent  his  last  years  at  OVC 
in  the  Department  of  Population  Medicine.  He 
is  considered  a pioneer  in  animal  behaviour 
work,  was  a popular  speaker  at  national  and  in- 
ternational conferences,  and  received  teaching 
awards  for  his  achievements  in  the  classroom. 

Through  his  work  in  animal  behaviour, 
McKeown  became  a consultant  for  police  and 
customs  officers  and  was  involved  in  training 
other  service  dogs. 


Throughout  his  career  as  a practising  veter- 
inarian and  teacher,  he  pursued  a variety  of 
other  interests,  including  business,  veterinary 
organizational  work  and  community  service. 
He  was  one  of  the  founders  and  vice-president 
of  Veterinary  Medical  Diets,  a pet  food  com- 
pany based  in  Guelph.  He  founded  several 
other  companies  as  well. 

McKeown  is  also  known  for  his  leadership 
as  an  early  president  of  the  Ontario  Veterinary 
Medical  Association,  which  named  him  On- 
tario Veterinarian  of  the  Year  in  1989. 
ALUMNI  MEDAL  OF  ACHIEVEMENT 
Two  years  after  establishing  its  premier 
award,  the  UGAA  launched  the  Alumni  Medal 
of  Achievement  to  recognize  the  accomplish- 
ments of  more  recent  graduates.  Candidates 
must  have  graduated  within  the  last  1 5 years. 

Staff  earned  an  undergraduate  degree  in 
horticulture  in  1994,  then  completed  a gradu- 
ate degree  in  oenology  at  the  University  of 
Adelaide  in  Australia.  She  returned  to  her  fam- 
ily’s estate  winery  in  the  Niagara  region  in  1 997 
and  has  since  become  one  of  Canada’s  most 
decorated  winemasters. 

Her  achievements  are  no  surprise  to  her 


Guelph  professors,  who  applauded  when  Staff 
was  the  first  Canadian  student  to  win  the  award 
for  top  undergraduate  research  paper  from  the 
American  Society  for  Horticultural  Science. 
She  was  also  a talented  athlete,  competing  on 
the  varsity  figure  skating  team  for  four  years 
and  earning  all-Ontario  status  three  times. 

Staff  continues  to  coach  figure  skating  and 
to  skate  competitively,  but  her  professional 
passion  is  winemaking.  Her  1998  vintage 
Cabernet  Franc  Family  Reserve  won  gold  in 
Bordeaux,  France,  and  her  Merlot  snagged  top 
prize  in  several  international  competitions. 
Her  Riesling  icewine  attained  double  gold 
from  the  American  \Vine  Society,  an  award 
presented  for  only  the  second  time  in  the 
32-year  history  of  the  competition. 

Pillitteri  Estates  Winery  is  now  Canada’s 
largest  estate  producer  of  icewine,  exporting  to 
at  least  12  countries.  When  she  was  named 
Winemaker  of  the  Year  at  the  Ontario  Wine 
Awards  in  2002,  Staff  was  the  youngest  winner 
and  the  first  woman  to  receive  the  award. 

She  has  become  a spokesperson  for  On- 
tario’s wine  industry,  appearing  in  Wine 
Council  of  Ontario  television  ad  campaigns 


and  speaking  at  wine-related  events  across  the 
country. 

ALUMNI  VOLUNTEER  AWARD 

In  1995,  the  UGAA  created  an  award  to 
honour  those  who  have  volunteered  their  time 
and  expertise  to  the  growth  of  the  University. 

Stone  has  been  a quiet  but  effective  leader 
since  his  student  days  at  OAC,  when  he  served 
as  class  president  and  president  of  College 
Royal.  He  received  an  undergraduate  degree  in 
animal  science  in  1953  and  a master’s  degree  in 
1954,  then  went  on  to  earn  a PhD  at  Cornell 
University. 

Stone  returned  to  Guelph  to  join  the  faculty 
of  OAC,  where  he  taught  courses  in  dairy  cattle 
production  and  supervised  16  graduate  stu- 
dents during  his  41-year  career.  He  retired  in 
1995  as  associate  dean  of  OAC,  after  managing 
research  funds  from  the  Ontario  Ministry  of 
Agriculture  and  Food  for  more  than  10  years. 

Over  the  years.  Stone  has  championed  nu- 
merous fundraising  projects  that  honour  for- 
mer OAC  faculty  while  supporting  current 
students.  Among  them  are  the  Ross  Cavers 
Scholarships  funded  by  his  OAC  ’53  class  to  al- 
low undergraduate  and  graduate  students  to 
obtain  international  experience.  He  was  also 
instrumental  in  establishing  and  funding  the 
George  Raithby  Memorial  Fund  and  the  F.W. 
Presant  Memorial  Lecture. 

Stone  encouraged  his  classmates  to  support 
a 50th-anniversary  project  that  is  benefiting 
OAC  recruitment  efforts,  and  he  has  provided 
financial  planning  leadership  to  the  OAC 
Alumni  Foundation  and  the  OAC  Alumni  As- 
sociation. He  managed  the  foundation’s  port- 
folio for  10  years  and  is  currently  the  senior 
portfolio  manager  of  the  joint  foundation/ 
alumni  association  investment  committee. 

Stone  was  treasurer  of  the  OAC  125  cele- 
bration of  1 999,  is  a member  of  Alumni-in-Ac- 
tion  and  is  past  president  of  the  U of  G 
Retirees’  Association. 

OVC  DISTINGUISHED  ALUMNUS 

Valli  will  be  honoured  by  OVC  alumni  for 
his  contributions  to  the  profession  and  veteri- 
nary education.  A dedicated  teacher,  re- 
searcher and  administrator,  he  followed  up  his 
DVM  degree  with  M.Sc.  and  PhD  degrees  from 
Guelph  in  1967  and  1969,  then  became  a fac- 
ulty member  in  the  then  Department  of  Pa- 
thology. In  addition  to  the  more  than  200 
refereed  papers  Valli  has  authored  to  date,  he 
has  supervised  the  work  of  some  30  graduate 
students,  including  five  who  are  current  faculty 
members  at  OVC. 

Valli  became  chair  of  the  Department  of  Pa- 
thology in  1979  and  later  served  as  associate 
dean  of  research  at  OVC  from  1985  to  1990.  He 
left  the  college  to  serve  as  dean  of  the  College  of 
Veterinary  Medicine  at  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois, a position  he  held  for  two  terms. 

He  continues  his  work  and  teaching  in  diag- 
nostic pathology  at  the  University  of  Illinois, 
but  in  his  spare  time,  he  is  an  avid  cyclist  who 
has  hiked  down  the  coast  of  Spain  from  Barce- 
lona to  Gibraltar. 


OVC  Students  Get  a Global  Veterinary  Experience 


UOF  G’s  Global  Vets  are 
taking  their  show  on  the  road. 
This  summer,  nine  veterinary 
students  are  travelling  in  four  groups 
to  Argentina,  India  and  East  Africa. 
Two  of  the  groups  are  already  in  the 
midst  of  their  two  months  of 
international  veterinary  medicine; 
the  others  will  depart  in  late  June. 

The  Global  Vets  experience  gives 
DVM  students  unique  opportunities 


to  promote  international  collabora- 
tion on  animal  health  and  welfare, 
agricultural  development  and  eco- 
system health.  Initiated  by  students 
in  1997,  Global  Vets  remains  largely 
student-driven,  with  participants  re- 
sponsible for  planning  their  itinerar- 
ies, making  contacts  in  destination 
countries,  fundraising  and  sharing 
their  experiences  when  they  return. 

On  the  itinerary  this  summer  is  a 


stint  at  the  Mendoza  Zoo  in  Buenos 
Aires  for  students  Kate  Wilson, 
Becky  Ball  and  Mijanou  Lamoureux. 
There,  they  hope  to  learn  more 
about  how  Argentines  view  wildlife 
and  about  the  conservation  efforts 
being  undertaken  by  the  zoo.  While 
in  Argentina,  they  will  also  be  in- 
volved in  research  projects  and  will 
work  at  a small-animal  clinic. 

In  India,  Kathleen  Cameron  and 


Claire  Windeyer  will  work  with  a 
mobile  animal  clinic  near  Delhi  that 
provides  free  medical  treatment  for 
working  animals  such  as  horses  and 
donkeys.  The  goal  is  to  improve  the 
living  and  working  conditions  of 
these  animals  and  educate  their 
owners  about  proper  care. 

The  students  \vill  also  participate 
in  farm  visits  with  India’s  National 
Development  Dairy  Board  and  will 


work  at  a veterinary  hospital  and 
shelter. 

In  East  Africa,  Lindsay  Lane, 
Uschi  Rudolf,  Kyla  Ortved  and  Jo- 
anne Cootc  vrill  rotate  in  pairs 
through  six  different  projects,  in- 
cluding a week  spent  educating  chil- 
dren about  animal  health  issues. 
They  will  also  work  with  Kenya 
Wildlife  Services,  helping  to  rehabil- 
itate sick  and  orphaned  wild  animals. 
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She  Takes  a Healthy  Interest  in  Her 


«The  VAMPIRE.”  Registered 
I nurse  Diane  Le  Blanc 
cheerfully  notes  that  that’s  the 
nickname  her  coUeagues  at  Student 
Health  Services  have  given  her.  It’s 
actually  a compliment  that  attests  to 
her  ability  to  draw  blood  from 
patients  with  difficult  veins,  a skill 
she  perfected  early  in  her  career 
working  with  premature  babies. 

Le  Blanc  has  been  with  Student 
Health  Services  the  longest  of  the  10 
RNs  on  staff,  all  of  whom  have  their 
own  talents,  she  says.  Before  coming 
to  U of  G in  1 985,  she  worked  in  hos- 
pital settings  with  neonatal  and  pedi- 
atric patients,  which  made  the 
transition  to  working  with  univer- 
sity students  seem  a natural  career 
progression. 

When  Le  Blanc  first  applied  for  a 
job  on  campus,  she  envisioned  some 
kind  of  first-aid  station.  She  was  sur- 
prised at  the  size  and  pace  of  the 
University’s  health-care  facQity, 
which  serves  students  and  their  fam- 
ilies plus  campus  visitors. 

At  times  during  the  fall  and  win- 
ter semesters,  the  chairs  in  the  recep- 
tion areas  and  along  the  hallways  are 
packed  with  patients,  and  students 
waiting  in  line  to  speak  to  a recep- 
tionist sometimes  stretch  out  the 
front  doors  of  the  Powell  Building. 

The  clinic  had  36,698  (CHIP) 
billed  appointments  between  May 
2003  and  April  2004.  On  average,  it 
receives  200  patient  visits  a day 
(booked  appointments  and 
walk-ins),  plus  countless  phone  calls 
from  people  seeking  advice  and 
information. 

That  volume  keeps  the  nursing 
staff  on  the  run.  “We  never  sit  down 
other  than  coffee  breaks  and  lunch,” 
says  Le  Blanc.  “I’ve  worn  a pedome- 
ter to  see  how  many  steps  a day  we’re 
getting,  and  we  have  no  problem  get- 
ting the  10,000  you  need.” 

The  nurses  rotate  each  week  to 
work  in  one  of  three  areas:  triage 


RN  Diane  Le  Blanc,  a member  of  the  Student  Health  Services  team  for 
almost  20  years,  loves  interacting  with  students  and  their  families. 
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(booked  appointments),  the  walk-in 
clinic  and  the  information  desk.  In 
the  triage  unit,  three  RNs  assist  four 
to  sue  doctors  by  preparing  patients 
for  examination;  taking  their  histo- 
ries; drawing  blood;  doing  tests  for 
heart  function,  tuberculosis  and 
other  problems;  applying  dressings; 
injecting  vaccines,  vitamins  and  hor- 
mones; and  keeping  supplies  stocked 
and  equipment  sterilized.  They  also 
assist  doctors  with  minor  surgical 
procedures  such  as  mole  removal 
and  sutures. 

In  the  walk-in  area,  one  RN  as- 
sists one  doctor.  Viral  illnesses  are 
common  complaints,  and  the  num- 
ber of  patients  surges  during 
mid-terms  and  finals. 

“They’re  all  stressed  out  and  tired 
from  staying  up  all  night,”  says  Le 
Blanc. 

Many  of  the  walk-in  students  are 
seeking  a doctor’s  note  because  they 
can’t  finish  a paper  on  time  or  must 
miss  an  exam  due  to  illness. 

On  the  information  desk,  nurses 
handle  phone  calls  and  paperwork, 
administer  allergy  and  rabies  vaccine 
injections  (they  closely  monitor 
OVC  students  and  volunteers  to  be 
sure  they  are  fully  protected  against 
the  disease)  and  handle  all  follow-up 
doctors’  orders.  There  is  also  a small 
dispensary  where  a registered  practi- 
cal nurse  fills  birth  control 
prescriptions. 

Le  Blanc  says  she  likes  best  “any- 
thing that  has  to  do  with  patients.  I 
love  the  interaction  with  students 
and  their  families.  We’ve  had  some 
patients  for  10  or  12  years.  They 
started  coming  here  as  undergradu- 
ates and  are  now  doing  their  PhDs. 
You  get  to  know  their  spouses  and 
children,  and  it’s  sad  when  they 
leave.  People  are  coming  here  for 
help.  We  deal  with  sensitive  stuff. 
There’s  a trust.” 

Common  to  most  interactions 
with  patients  is  some  degree  of 


health  teaching,  from  providing  in- 
formation about  sexually  transmit- 
ted diseases,  travel  safety  and 
vaccines  to  explaining  the  difference 
between  bacterial  and  viral  illnesses 
and  the  role  of  antibiotics. 

Although  the  number  of  clients 
at  the  clinic  has  risen  steadily  over 
the  years  because  of  the  growth  in 
the  U of  G student  population,  the 
needs  of  students  remain  largely  the 
same,  says  Le  Blanc.  Still,  the  emer- 


gence of  new  health  issues  like  West 
Nile  virus  and  SARS  keeps  everyone 
on  their  toes,  she  says. 

“When  you’re  in  this  sort  of  pro- 
fession, it’s  an  unspoken  obligation 
that  you’re  always  updating  your- 
self." 

This  fell,  clinic  staff  are  expecting 
“a  major  learning  curve”  as  they  be- 
gin to  shift  away  from  the  paper 
charting  system  they  use  for  patient 
records  to  an  electronic  system. 


Work 

They  will  enter  their  notes  on  a tablet 
(like  a small  laptop  computer)  that 
they’ll  carry  with  them.  It  will  be  one 
more  advancement  in  the  compre- 
hensive care  that  the  nurses,  14  gen- 
eral practice  doctors,  two 
psychiatrists,  one  dietitian  and  clinic 
director  Lynda  Davenport  provide 
to  patients. 

“We  provide  an  excellent  ser- 
vice,” says  Le  Blanc.  “These  students 
get  excellent  care.  Our  doctors  are 
superb;  they  can  relate  to  the  stu- 
dents and  they  go  out  of  their  way  to 
help  them.  And  it’s  really  a team  en- 
vironment among  the  doctors, 
nurses  and  reception.  It  reflects 
when  people  like  what  they’re 
doing.” 

Le  Blanc  is  clearly  a valued  part  of 
that  team. 

“It’s  great  to  see  Diane  recog- 
nized,” says  Davenport.  “She  has 
been  here  a long  time  and  is  loyal  to 
both  the  students  and  the  Univer- 
sity. Her  family  has  grown  and  ex- 
panded through  marriage/ 
partnerships  and  grandchildren,  and 
she  has  been  a role  model  for  work- 
ing professional  women  who  have 
learned  how  to  balance  their  career 
and  their  personal  life.  She  has  un- 
dertaken new  adventures  with  spir- 
ited interest  and  curiosity.” 

Last  year,  Le  Blanc  had  the  joy  of 
seeing  her  daughter  Natasha  follow 
in  her  footsteps  and  become  an  RN 
at  Toronto’s  Hospital  for  Sick  Chil- 
dren. Le  Blanc  says  it  was  the  "high- 
light" of  her  career,  which  has  no 
endpoint  in  sight  yet. 

Although  she  could  retire  in  a few 
years,  she  has  no  plans  do  so. 

“I  love  it  here,  and  I’m  not  ready 
to  stay  home.  This  is  my  social  life, 
too.  They’re  all  my  friends.  We  have 
fun  and  we  laugh.  A medical  atmo- 
sphere can  be  very  serious,  but  you 
can  still  have  fun." 

B Y STACEY  CURR  Y GUNN 


Gryphon  Summer  Activity  Camp  to  Be  Led  in  French 

Pilot  project  designed  to  help  French-immersion  students  maintain  language  skills  during  school  vacation 


For  the  first  time,  U of  G is 
offering  a summer  activity  camp 
designed  to  give  French-immersion 
students  a chance  to  keep  up  their 
language  skills  during  their  school 
vacation.  Targeted  at  children  aged 
four  to  eight,  the  three  one-week 
camp  sessions  will  run  in  August  as  a 
pilot  project. 

The  French-option  day  camp  is 
part  of  U of  G’s  Gryphon  Activity 
Camp,  a program  that’s  been  offered 
for  young  people  since  1992.  Camp- 
ers will  participate  in  regular  activi- 
ties, including  sports,  games, 
swimming  and  crafts,  but  the  lan- 
guage of  instruction  will  be  French. 

Parents  of  French-immersion 
students  who  were  looking  for  pro- 
grams to  support  their  children’s 


language  development  during  the 
summer  approached  Pat  Richards, 
fitness,  lifestyle  and  camps  co- 
ordinator in  the  Department  of 
Athletics,  with  the  suggestion  of  a 
French  camp. 

“We’re  always  looking  to  develop 
new  programs  targeted  to  specific  in- 
terest groups,"  says  Richards.  “With 
the  great  French-immersion  pro- 
grams in  our  city,  it’s  hard  to  believe 
we  haven’t  had  a request  for  a French 
camp  before  now.” 

She  and  her  staff  are  working  with 
local  school  boards  to  recruit 
French-immersion  secondary  stu- 
dents to  work  as  camp  counsellors. 

“This  program  could  also  have  a 
positive  impact  on  teenage  stu- 
dents,” says  Richards,  ‘it  gives  camp 


counsellors  an  opportunity  to  use 
their  language  and  leadership  skills- 
in  a work  environment.” 

In  addition  to  the  French  day 
camp.  Athletics  continues  to  offer  a 
variety  of  camps  for  young  people 
aged  four  to  19.  Some  are  devoted 
solely  to  sports;  others  include  activ- 
ities such  as  games  and  crafts.  Con- 
tinuing this  year  after  a successful 
pilot  program  last  summer  is  Gry- 
phon Girls  Inc.,  which  gives  nine-  to 
13-year-oId  girls  an  opportunity  to 
confront  issues  and  challenge  them- 
selves in  a safe  environment. 

For  more  information  about  the 
Gryphon  Activity  Camp  programs, 
visit  www.uoguelph.ca/athletics/ 
Camps/camps.shtml  or  call  Ext. 
56131. 


Students  wishing  to  spend  their 
summer  learning  more  about  sci- 
ence, technology  or  engineering  can 
enrol  in  one  of  U of  G’s  Creative  En- 
counters summer  camps:  the  science 
and  technology  camp  for  students 
entering  grades  4 to  8;  the  TechQuest 
computer  science  and  technology 
camp  for  young  people  entering 
grades  6 to  8;  Promoting  Awareness: 
Girls  in  Engineering  and  Science 
(PAGES)  for  girls  entering  grades  7 
and  8;  and  the  Sidekick  Leadership 
and  Design  Program  for  students 
entering  grades  9 to  12. 

For  more  information,  visit 
www.thinkbig.at/creativeencounters 
or  call  Ext.  53045. 

For  budding  young  artists,  the 
Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre  offers 


week-long  summer  art  camps  for 
children  aged  seven  to  11.  The  em- 
phasis is  on  fun  through  art-related 
activities.  For  details,  call  837-0010. 

Seven-  to  l3-year-old  drama  en- 
thusiasts can  take  part  in  a two-week 
theatre  camp  called  Theatricks  in 
Massey  Hail.  For  information,  call 
416-885-3937  or  send  e-mail  to 
theatricks@hotmail.ca. 

U of  G is  also  the  site  of  the  an- 
nual Rainbow  Day  Camp,  which 
runs  week-long  sessions  in  July  and 
August  for  children  and  youth  aged 
five  to  14.  It  provides  an  inclusive 
program  for  children  with  special 
needs  and  also  offers  a leadership- 
in-training  program.  For  details,  call 
837-0387  or  visit  the  website  www. 
rainbowdaycamp.com. 
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Designing  their  own  study  program  allows  students  to  follow  their  scholastic  instincts 


The  smorgasbord  of  degree 
specializations  laid  out  in 
Guelph’s  voluminous  under- 
graduate calendar  generally  offers 
more  than  enou^  options  — 
perhaps  overwhelmingly  so  — to 
support  the  interests  and  aspirations 
of  most  students.  An  honours 
bachelor  of  arts  degree,  for  example, 
can  be  a combination  of  one  of  30 
majors  and  one  of  37  minors  — 
from  agricultural  economics  to 
women’s  studies. 

For  some  students,  however,  the 
standard  academic  routes  to  a de- 
gree, which  have  evolved  from  schol- 
arly discipline,  methodology  and 
tradition,  don’t  quite  mesh  with  the 
academic  questions  percolating  in 
their  minds. 

Take  Tegan  Ceschi-Smith.  She 
initially  chose  a major  in  interna- 
tional development,  but  at  the  be- 
ginning of  her  second  year  last 
September,  she  decided  it  “wasn’t 
the  avenue  to  follow  what  I wanted 
to  do." 

She  felt  that  her  music  — she’s 
studied  the  violin  since  age  four  — 
needed  to  play  a more  prominent 
role  in  her  university  education.  At 
the  same  time,  she  was  interested  in 
the  bigger  questions  about  how  mu- 
sic and  social  forces  are  intenelalcd, 
particularly  around  the  role  of 
women. 

Her  interest  in  such  issues  stems 
from  her  upbringing  “in  a fairly  po- 
litically active  household,  so  it’s  al- 
ways been  part  of  my  life,”  says 
Ceschi-Smith.  (Her  mother,  Guelph 
BA  and  M.Sc.  graduate  Marguerite 
Ceschi-Smith,  is  a Brantford  city 
councillor  involved  in  environmen- 
tal and  social  causes.) 

Arts  students  who  don't  find  a 
major-minor  combination  that  fits 
their  goals  do  have  an  option:  to  pro- 
pose their  own  program  of  study  and 
do  an  “individual  studies”  major. 
This  is  the  choice  Tegan  Ceschi- 
Smith  made,  successfully  designing  a 


Tegan  Ceschi-Smith  has  designed  a major  that  combines  her  love  of  music  and  her  interests  in  women’s  Issues 
and  social  change.  photo  by  martin  schwalbe 


unique  major  in  women,  music  and 
social  change. 

An  individual  studies  major,  ac- 
cording to  the  undergraduate  calen- 
dar, “can  include  courses  in  any  of 
the  colleges  and  where  the  University 
of  Guelph  has  faculty  expertise  to  as- 
sist students.”  Students  are  encour- 
aged to  develop  an  “interdisciplinary 
perspective  and  to  explore  the  meth- 
ods of  inquiry  which  provide  depth 
of  knowledge  in  a specific  subject.” 
They  must  submit  a proposal  before 
the  third  week  of  classes  of  their 
fourth  semester. 

“The  student  must  create  his  or 
her  own  degree  on  the  basis  of  a pro- 
gram of  study  that  can’t  be  met  by  or 
isn't  met  within  the  programs  we 
have  to  offer,”  says  Prof.  Donna 
Pennee,  associate  dean  of  arts  and 
social  sciences  and  chair  of  the  BA 
program  committee,  which  adjudi- 
cates proposals.  “It  really  has  to  be 


.something  unusual,  something  stu- 
dents can’t  get  through  a combina- 
tion of  majors  and  minors.” 

It  took  Ceschi-Smith  about  four 
months  to  work  through  the  pro- 
posal process.  She  met  wth  Susan 
Turner,  head  of  the  BA  program 
counselling  office.  Pennee  and  nu- 
merous faculty  from  different  disci- 
plines for  help  in  focusing  her  ideas 
and  to  gather  information  about 
how  specific  courses  would  fit  with 
her  goals. 

The  experience  was  “tough,”  she 
says.  “It’s  hard  to  get  everything  in 
line.  It’s  hard  to  narrow  it  down  and 
to  prove  why  certain  courses  are  re- 
lated to  the  program.  I was  so  excited 
when  my  proposal  passed.” 

She  drew  courses  from  political 
science,  economics,  women’s  studies 
and  music  to  “study  how  women 
have  created  and  continue  to  create 
social  change  through  their  political 


and  musical  work.  1 believe  very 
strongly  that  music  is  a way  people 
can  come  and  create  alternative  dia- 
logue. Music  is  a way  to  empower 
people  and  make  issues  accessible  to 
the  general  public.” 

The  individual  studies  major  op- 
tion first  appeared  in  the  1999/2000 
undergraduate  calendar.  Since  then, 
there  have  been  fewer  than  half  a 
dozen  students  at  any  one  time  who 
have  successfully  pursued  it,  Turner 
says. 

It’s  not  an  option  for  students 
seeking  a “default”  major  just  be- 
cause they  don’t  know  what  else  to 
do,  she  cautions.  Rather,  “it  exists  as 
an  opportunity  for  students  who 
have  an  awareness  of  their  academic 
strengths  and  a strong  sense  of  what 
it  is  they  want  to  study.” 

The  experience  of  justifying  the 
academic  integrity,  curricular  coher- 
ence and  distinctiveness  of  a pro- 


posal can  be  highly  educational  in 
itself,  she  notes. 

“It’s  really  a great  opportunity  to 
begin  to  understand  the  process  of 
curriculum  development  and  Uni- 
versity procedures  and  then  to  be  ac- 
countable for  following  your  own 
proposed  program  through." 

When  a student  like  Ceschi- 
Smith  comes  forward  with  new 
ideas,  it’s  “very  exciting”  for  the  arts 
program  committee,  says  Pennee. 
“It  reminds  us  that  everything  we 
teach  within  disciplines  has  a partic- 
ular history.  Students  who  don’t 
know  that  history  come  to  us  with  a 
sense  of  inquiry  that  leads  to  a pro- 
gram we  would  never  have  dreamed 
of.” 

At  the  same  time,  she  cautions, 
“It’s  not  a free-for-all;  it  has  to  re- 
main rigorous.  But  it  helps  the  pro- 
gram committee  look  at  the 
structure  of  programs  that  haven’t 
changed  for  a while.  It  challenges 
what  we  think  we  know.” 

Prof  Ellen  Waterman,  Fine  Art 
and  Music,  who  has  agreed  to  super- 
vise Ceschi-Smith’s  fourth-year  pro- 
ject, says  she’s  impressed  at  how  the 
student  is  combining  theory  and 
practice  in  her  studies. 

“It’s  more  work  for  a department 
to  deal  wnth  a student  like  Tegan,  but 
it’s  100  per  cent  worth  it,”  says 
Waterman.  “Her  approach  is  vision- 
ary, and  it’s  what  we  should  be  en- 
couraging students  to  do.  in  my 
idealistic  view  of  the  University.” 

Over  the  summer.  Ceschi-Smith 
is  working  as  a research  assistant  for 
Waterman  on  a project  about  Cana- 
dian women  in  radio  — “probably 
the  best  summer  job  I’ve  ever  had” 
— and  looking  forward  to  continu- 
ing to  pursue  her  own  scholastic  in- 
stincts in  the  fall. 

“I’m  so  thrilled  I get  to  study 
what  1 really  want  to  study  and  do 
reading  I would  really  want  to  do  on 
my  own.” 

BY  STACEY  CURRY  GUNN 


Math  PhD  Thesis  Receives  National  Recognition 


Canadian  award  proves  a timely  honour  for  recent  landed  immigrant 


IT’s  NOT  EVERY  DAY  your  doctoral 
thesis  wins  a prestigious  math 
award.  But  recent  PhD  graduate 
Ramadan  Akila  says  the  news  last 
month  that  his  dissertation  had  been 
chosen  as  the  best  Canadian  thesis  in 
applied  math  came  a close  second  to 
learning  days  earlier  that  he’d  been 
granted  landed-immigrant  status  in 
this  country. 

“Landed-immigrant  status  gives 
me  the  chance  to  be  a Canadian  per- 
son,” says  the  Libyan-born  Akila, 
grinning  in  the  office  of  his  thesis  su- 
pervisor. 

He  leaves  it  to  professor  emeritus 
William  Langford  to  explain  the  im- 
portance of  the  Cecil  Graham 
Doctoral  Dissertation  Award,  which 
was  given  this  month  by  the  Cana- 
dian Applied  and  Industrial  Mathe- 
matics Society.  Akila  was  one  of  eight 
nominees  from  across  Canada  for 
2003. 


Calling  the  award  “a  major 
achievement,"  Langford  says:  “Our 
PhD  program  in  applied  mathemat- 
ics is  relatively  small  and  new.  This 
award  shows  that  we  are  competitive 
in  quality  with  universities  that  have 
much  better  known  and  longer  es- 
tablished PhD  programs  in  math.” 
lon-Paul  Voroney,  another  PhD 
graduate  of  the  Department  of 
Mathematics  and  Statistics,  was 
named  co-winner  of  the  award  in 
1999. 

Akila’s  project  grew  out  of  a 
problem  that  Langford  had  learned 
about  at  Atomic  Energy  of  Canada 
Ltd.  ( AECL)  in  Chalk  River.  He’d  at- 
tended a presentation  by  an  AECL 
scientist  who  discussed  how  heat 
exchanger  arrays  containing  thou- 
sands of  tubes  were  prone  to  vibra- 
tion as  liquid  coolant  flowed  across 
them. 

Rather  than  vibrate  randomly, 


groups  of  cylinders  oscillated  in  pat- 
terns depending  on  the  speed  of  the 
flow,  moving  up  and  down  or  from 
side  to  side.  The  worst  kind  of  oscil- 
lation was  a tango  involving  pairs  of 
tubes  bowing  in  and  out,  a move- 
ment that  hastened  breakdown  of 
the  cylinders. 

Langford  thought  the  patterns 
might  be  explained  using  the  Hopf 
bifurcation  theorem,  which  de- 
scribes the  math  underlying  oscilla- 
tions in  symmetrical  systems. 

Akila  applied  his  interests  in 
group  theory  and  dynamical  systems 
to  develop  a model  to  predict  the 
movements  of  these  coupled  oscilla- 
tors. He  says  flow-induced  \dbra- 
tions  are  important  in  various 
devices  from  heat  exchangers  to 
steam  generators  as  engineers  push 
to  make  structures  lighter  and  more 
flexible  and  thus  more  prone  to 
vibration. 


“This  thesis  presents  one  of  the 
first  attempts  to  apply  equivariant 
bifurcation  theory  to  a real  engineer- 
ing problem,”  says  Langford.  “In  my 
opinion,  it  is  a remarkable  achieve- 
ment.” 

Akila  came  to  Canada  with  a 
scholarship  from  Libya.  There,  he 
studied  education  and  math  and 
taught  high  school  during  the  early 
1980s  before  becoming  a mathemat- 
ics education  inspector  for  the  min- 
istry of  education.  In  1992,  after 


completing  his  master’s  degree,  he 
became  a lecturer  at  the  University  of 
Garyounis  in  Benghazi,  then  served 
as  dean  of  mathematics  from  1 993  to 
1995. 

Having  written  two  papers  on  his 
doctoral  research,  Akila  hopes  to 
land  a faculty  post  in  Canada.  Since 
defending  his  thesis  last  December, 
he  has  been  working  with  Langford 
as  a post-doctoral  researcher. 

BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 
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Seizing  the  Moments 

OVC  dean  oversaw  doubling  of  research  funding,  increased  grad  student  enrolment 


By  Karen  Gallant 


There  are  people  who  can  trace  their  career 
choice  back  to  a single  moment  in  time,  and  Prof. 
Alan  Meek  is  one  of  them.  Meek,  who  recently 
completed  a 10-year  term  as  dean  of  the  Ontario 
Veterinary  College,  recalls  his  sense  of  wonder  at  age  six  or 
seven  when  a veterinarian  visited  his  family’s  farm  to  treat  a 
cow  with  milk  fever. 

“This  cow  was  sprawled  out  like  it  was  close  to  death,”  he 
says.  "After  the  vet  gave  her  a shot,  the  cow  got  up  and 
started  walking  around.  I thought:  ‘Wow,  that’s  what  I want 
to  do.’  It  made  a tremendous  impression  on  me.” 

The  impression  lasted  through  Meek’s  years  of  helping 
his  mother  and  older  brothers  with  morning  and  evening 
chores  on  the  farm.  (His  father  had  died  when  Meek  was 
just  five  weeks  old.)  The  impression  lasted  through  years  of 
walking  two  miles  to  the  one-room  school  where  he  re- 
ceived his  elementary  education  and  through  his  high 
school  education  in  Orangeville.  And  the  impression  led 
him  to  Guelph,  where  he  graduated  from  OVC  with  a doc- 
tor of  veterinary  medicine  degree  in  1971. 

At  last  having  fulfilled  his  childhood  dream  of  becoming 
a practising  large-animal  veterinarian.  Meek  began  working 
in  private  practice  in  Stratford.  But  after  only  a couple  of 
years,  he  began  to  search  out  other  career  opportunities. 

"It  was  difficult  to  realize  that  what  I’d  always  wanted  to 
do  was  not  something  I could  see  myself  doing  for  much 
longer,”  he  says.  “When  I worked  in  practice,  I wanted  to  be 
able  to  do  more  — to  be  better  able  to  recommend  to  the 
farmers  how  to  keep  their  cows  from  getting  sick  or  from 
underproducing.” 

He  began  to  explore  other  career  options  and  looked  to 
his  OVC  professors,  including  Prof.  Bill  Mitchell,  for  guid- 
ance. Mitchell  suggested  that  Meek  consider  returning  to 
school  for  graduate  work,  a route  he  eventually  chose. 

Epidemiology,  the  study  of  disease  in  populations,  was 
an  area  that  would  allow  Meek  to  learn  about  and  contrib- 
ute to  preventive  medicine.  He  returned  to  OVC  and 
completed  a master’s  degree  with  Mitchell  as  his  adviser.  After- 
wards, Meek  continued  his  education,  this  time  applying 
emerging  computer  technologies  to  epidemiology. 

“I  was  interested  in  using  computers  for  modelling,”  he  says. 
“There  were  only  a couple  of  people  in  the  world  at  that  time  us- 
ing computers  in  this  way  in  veterinary  medicine.  One  of  them 
was  in  Australia,  and  who  doesn’t  want  to  go  to  Australia?” 

So  Meek,  his  wife,  Linda,  and  their  two  young  daughters 
moved  to  Australia,  where  he  completed  a PhD  in  1977.  The 
family  celebrated  this  achievement  by  travelling  through  Singa- 
pore, Malaysia,  Greece  and  England  on  their  way  back  to  Can- 
ada. On  his  return,  Meek  joined  OVC  as  a faculty  member  in 
what  was  then  the  Department  of  Veterinary  Microbiology  and 
Immunology  (VMI). 

He  says  his  rural  upbringing  proved  to  be  an  asset  in  his 
work  at  OVC.  After  all,  early  morning  chores  aren’t  so  different 
than  answering  phone  calls  and  e-mails  at  6 a.m.,  a habit  he  is 
well-knovm  for.  In  fact,  Gordon  Dittberner,  senior  adviser  to 
the  Canadian  Veterinary  Medical  Association,  who  works  ex- 
tensively with  the  deans  of  all  four  veterinary  colleges  in  Can- 
ada, says  an  early  phone  meeting  with  Meek  is  more  reliable 
than  an  alarm  clock  or  wake-up  call. 

As  a student,  Meek  relied  on  the  captive  audience  in  his  fam- 
ily’s bam  when  it  came  to  practising  public  speaking. 

“When  I was  young  and  needed  to  practise  a speech,  I’d  say  it 


in  the  barn  to  the  cows,”  he  says.  “Later,  I would  practise  for  my 
wife.  Now,  1 don’t  need  to  practise  so  much.” 

At  OVC,  Meek  soon  began  to  take  on  leadership  and  admin- 
istrative roles.  He  recalls  his  inaugural  adventure  into  adminis- 
tration, leading  OVC’s  first  information  technology  group  in 
1978,  when  OVC  “got  into  computers.” 

“Dean  Doug  Maplesden  realized  computers  weren’t  just  a 
passing  fad,”  says  Meek.  “It  was  an  exciting  time.  We  went  from 
feeding  cards  into  machines  in  1971  to  having  the  first  desktop 
terminals  by  the  late  ’70s.” 

His  next  venture  into  administration  came  in  1984  when  he 
became  chair  of  VMI.  Four  years  later,  he  was  named  associate 
dean  of  OVC.  And  six  years  after  that,  he  was  appointed  dean. 

“These  opportunities  only  come  along  every  so  often,  and  I 
hoped  to  make  a difference,”  he  says  of  his  decision  to  take  on 
the  deanship.  “I  had  great  faith  in  the  people  at  OVC  and  what 
we  could  do  together.” 

During  Meek’s  years  as  dean,  OVC  saw  a 25-per-cent  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  graduate  students  and  a 100-per-cent 
increase  in  research  ftmding.  He  also  helped  secure  more  than 
$100  million  in  funding  and  planned  commitments  from  gov- 
ernment and  other  sources  for  new  buildings  and  renovations 
at  OVC. 

Over  the  past  decade,  the  college  has  overhauled  its  DVM 
curriculum,  increased  its  tenure-stream  feculty  by  25  per  cent 
and  earned  full  accreditation  status  — twice. 


Prof.  Wayne  Martin,  a longtime  colleague  of 
Meek’s,  says  it’s  the  same  traits  that  make  Meek  a good 
colleague  and  friend  that  made  him  an  exemplary  dean. 

“Alan  has  never  changed,"  says  Martin.  "If  you  need 
something,  you  ask  him,  and  it  always  gets  done.  He 
sees  things  through.” 

In  1987,  for  example,  Martin  was  finstrated  because 
an  epidemiology  text  he  was  writing  with  a Danish  col- 
league was  not  progressing  as  he’d  planned. 

“I  couldn’t  see  how  I’d  get  it  done,  so  I went  to  Alan 
and  asked  if  he  could  help  out,  and  of  course  he  said 
sure.  He  had  101  things  on  his  plate,  but  Alan  doesn’t 
say  no  if  something  good  needs  doing.” 

When  the  text,  Veterinary  Epidemiology,  was 
pubished  on  schedule,  Meek  was  listed  as  its  second 
auhor,  after  Martin.  He  had  written  one  substantial 
chapter  himself  and  had  contributed  to  three  or  four 
others. 

While  dean,  Meek  worked  tirelessly  to  secure  new 
provincial  funding  in  2000  for,  among  other  things,  12 
new  faculty  positions,  increased  support  for  graduate 
students  and  a new  career  opportunities  program.  An- 
other highlight  of  his  term  as  dean  was  his  collaboration 
with  the  deans  of  Canada’s  veterinary  colleges  that  led 
to  federal  funding,  announced  in  2002,  providing  $l  13 
million  to  the  colleges,  including  $37.27  million  for 
OVC. 

"In  each  case,  it  was  a matter  of  saying:  ‘How  are  we 
going  to  get  this  done?’  and  then  building  a strong  case 
for  support,"  he  says. 

Martin  adds  that  Meek’s  tenacity  and  strong  work 
ethic  played  a significant  role  in  securing  the  federal 
funding  that  will  help  renew  OVC’s  infrastructure. 

“None  of  us  should  underestimate  the  thousands  of 
hours  and  tremendous  willpower  it  took  for  us  to  get 
that  federal  money,”  says  Martin.  “I  would  guess  that 
Alan  went  to  Ottawa  50  times  to  get  that  funding.  We 
were  always  well-prepared,  and  our  needs  well-documented, 
because  of  Alan’s  foresight." 

Meek  says  he  remembers  well  the  day  that  represented  the 
culmination  of  the  efforts  to  secure  the  federal  support.  He  was 
on  his  way  to  visit  a prospective  donor  when  he  heard  the  news 
he’d  been  waiting  for. 

“We’d  been  given  a heads-up  that  there  might  be  an  an- 
nouncement that  day,”  he  recalls.  "Then,  Mort  (Rozanski) 
called  me  on  my  cellphone  in  the  car  and  said  there  would  be  a 
press  conference  in  Ottawa  that  afternoon.  I had  always  thought 
we’d  get  the  ftmding,  that  we  had  a really  strong  case  for  need- 
ing it,  but  it  was  exciting  to  get  that  call.” 

After  winding  down  his  responsibilities  as  dean.  Meek  plans 
to  take  an  administrative  leave,  aUowing  him  to  brush  up  on  his 
epidemiology  skills  in  preparation  for  returning  to  his  home 
department  He  will  also  continue  to  help  with  fundraising  to 
support  OVC’s  redevelopment  plan.  Although  he’s  looking  for- 
ward to  spending  more  time  in  the  Department  of  Population 
Medicine,  he  doesn’t  discount  the  possibility  of  a complete 
career  change  a few  years  down  the  road. 

“It’s  good  to  keep  yourself  stirred  up  a bit,”  he  says.  "That’s 
what  keeps  things  exciting.” 

He  also  wants  to  spend  more  time  with  his  wife,  whom  he 
credits  for  making  his  career  possible,  and  with  their  daughters, 
sons-in-law  and  grandchildren. 
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Going  Underground 

Fungi  at  the  root  of  plant  growth,  soil  quality 


A TYPE  OF  FUNGUS  that  lives 
below  the  soil  has  a huge 
influence  on  plant  grovrth,  the 
quality  of  soil  and  even  the  amount 
of  carbon  in  the  environment,  says 
Prof.  John  Klironomos,  Department 
of  Botany. 

“By  missing  out  on  all  the  inter- 
actions between  above-  and  be- 
low-ground organisms,  we’re  not 
getting  the  whole  picture,”  says 
Klironomos,  whose  research  ap- 
peared in  the  June  1 1 issue  of  Science. 
“When  studying  plants,  the  feedback 
from  what  happens  below  ground 
can’t  be  ignored.” 

In  their  review  paper  for  a special 
issue  of  Science  dedicated  to  soils, 
Klironomos  and  five  other  research- 
ers show  that  although  soil  organ- 
isms are  rarely  considered  by 
ecologists,  there  are  significant  in- 
teractions between  the  organisms 
found  below  ground  and  those 
found  above  ground. 

"Our  lab  is  showing  that,  rather 
than  plants  competing  with  each 
other,  fungi  are  often  facilitating  one 
plant  getting  nutrients  from  another 
so  they  can  co-exist,"  says 
Klironomos.  “So  rather  than  com- 
petition among  plants  being  the  cen- 
tre of  plant  ecology,  it  could  be 
mutualism,  which  could  change 
everything.” 

Klironomos,  a Tier  2 Canada  Re- 
search Chair  who  has  established  an 
advanced  soil  ecology  analysis  lab 
and  training  centre  at  U of  G.  said  a 
group  of  fungi  — arbuscular 
mycorrhizal  fungi  — send  out  ex- 
tensive fine  threads  only  1/1 0th  to 
1/lOOth  the  diameter  of  a plant  root, 
which  link  up  with  the  roots  of  most 
plants  and  extend  their  reach  up  to 
20,000  kilometres  in  one  cubic 


metre  of  soil.  Their  small  size  and 
ability  to  produce  enzymes  allow  the 
threads  to  pick  up  nutrients  and 
transfer  them  back  to  the  plant.  It’s  a 
mutual  exchange;  in  return  for  pro- 
viding a plant  with  nutrients,  the 
fungi  receive  sugars  that  they  feed  on 
from  the  plant. 

Many  plants  can  be  linked  to 
each  other  by  these  fungal  threads, 
allowing  nutrients  to  transfer  not 
only  from  fungi  to  plant,  but  also 
from  plant  to  plant.  The  roots  of 
about  80  per  cent  of  plants  are  en- 
twined with  mycorrhizal  fungi. 

"If  you  were  to  carefully  pick  a 
plant  up  from  the  soil,  you  would  ac- 
tually see  these  tiny  masses  of 
fibres,”  says  Klironomos.  “They’re 
quite  prominent.” 

Seeds  and  plants  that  can  tap  into 
this  network  have  instant  access  to 
nutrients  and  a much  higher  chance 
of  survival,  he  says.  Because 
mycorrhizal  fringi  also  hinder  water 
loss  and  erosion,  they  improve  the 
quality  of  soil. 

Fungi  influence  much  more  than 
the  plants  they  associate  with,  says 
Klironomos.  They  also  play  a large 
role  in  carbon  storage.  With  the  con- 
centration of  CO,  growing  in  the  at- 
mosphere VA  per  cent  every  year, 
many  people  are  looking  to  the 
ocean  and  the  soil  as  possible  places 
to  store  carbon,  he  says. 

"Some  species  of  mycorrhizal 
fungi  can  be  huge  carbon  sinks.  In 
some  cases,  only  15  per  cent  of  the 
entire  carbon  budget  is  for  the  plant. 
The  rest  of  it  goes  below  ground. 
Mycorrhizal  fungi  can  take  up  to  85 
per  cent  of  all  the  carbon  produced 
by  the  plants  for  themselves.” 
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VIOLET  WALKER 

Service  assistant  for  OAC  graduate  students,  Office  of 
Registrarial  Services,  staff  member  at  U ofG  since  1975 

Celebrations  are  frequent  at  Vio- 
let Walker’s  home,  where  family 
and  friends  find  “any  excuse”  to 
get  together  and  enjoy  some 
home  cooking  and  each  other’s 
company. 

Walker’s  cooking  reflects  the 
ethnic  diversity  of  her  homeland 
of  Trinidad  and  Tobago,  with 
specialties  that  include  roti  and 
curry,  pelau  (a  version  of  rice  pilaf)  and  stewed  chicken. 
For  authentic  flavourings,  she  picks  up  spices  in  the  spe- 
cialty sections  of  grocery  stores  and  at  the  Vietnamese 
grocery  store  in  downtown  Guelph. 

Walker  reads  for  fun  and  relaxation  and  loves  classi- 
cal and  world  music,  including  Indian  and  African 
styles.  “I  don’t  watch  too  much  TV,  especially  on  the 
weekend,”  she  says.  “Instead,  I play  music  while  I work.” 
She  particularly  enjoys  Sarah  Brightman  and  Andrea 
Bocelli. 

But  whatever  she’s  involved  in  away  from  the  office. 
Walker  says  she  always  makes  time  for  babysitting  her 
granddaughter,  Emma. 

ABDI  MUSSE 

PhD  candidate  and  research  assistant.  Department  of 
Moleailar  Biology  and  Genetics 
On  Fridays,  Abdi  Musse  takes  a 
break  from  his  work  in  Prof. 

George  Harauz’s  molecular  biol- 
ogy and  genetics  lab  to  get 
together  with  his  friends  from  the 
Department  of  Chemistry  and 
Biochemistry  to  relax  and 
“declimatize”  in  the  grad  lounge. 

He  also  tries  to  find  time  to 
squeeze  in  regular  workouts  at  the 
gym  and  is  getting  back  into  running,  striving  to  train 
twice  a week  at  Alumni  Stadium. 

Musse  is  a “big-time  jazz  and  blues  fan"  and  often 
tunes  in  to  U of  G’s  radio  station  (CFRU  93.3  FM)  when 
he’s  working  late  in  the  lab.  Extracurricular  reading  has 
recently  focused  on  Plato’s  Republic  and  Stephen 
Covey’s  First  Things  First. 


He  likes  to  travel  when  time  and  money  permit.  He 
spent  December  in  England  and  Tunisia,  and  will  head 
off  to  New  York  City  in  August  for  a conference  and 
some  holiday  time. 

Musse  immigrated  to  Canada  from  Somalia  in  1990 
and  keeps  in  touch  with  a group  there  that  started 
Amoud  University  to  bring  more  development  and 
hope  to  a country  devastated  by  war  and  famine. 

During  his  master’s  studies,  he  collected  old  text- 
books and  out-of-date  equipment  to  send  to  the  school. 
“What  is  out-of-date  to  us  is  gold  to  other  people,”  he 
says. 

USHER  POSLUSZNY 

Faculty  member  in  the  Department  of  Botany  since  1977 
A former  competitive  long-dis- 
tance runner.  Prof.  Usher 
Posluszny  now  helps  others 
improve  their  running  skills.  He 
and  Prof.  Victor  Matthews,  Lan- 
guages and  Literatures,  get 
together  twice  a week  to  coach  a 
group  of  adults  who  range  from 
beginners  to  more  advanced. 

Known  as  the  Royal  City  Runners, 
they  are  now  part  of  the  Guelph  Runners  Association. 

“It’s  been  a lot  of  fun  to  bring  people  along,” 
Posluszny  says.  “Most  people  don’t  realize  that  a bit  of  a 
program  can  help  them  achieve  their  goals.  People  who 
could  barely  run  400  metres  have  done  quite  well  in  five- 
or  10-kilometre  races  or  even  marathons.” 

Members  of  the  group  also  often  get  together  socially 
after  their  training  sessions. 

Although  he  no  longer  competes,  Posluszny  still  runs 
for  about  five  miles  five  or  six  days  a week,  usually  in  the 
Arboretum  or  along  the  Speed  River. 

His  other  passion  is  bonsai.  He’s  one  of  the  founding 
members  of  the  Guelph  Bonsai  Club,  which  is  still  going 
strong  after  two  decades.  They  meet  in  the  Bovey  green- 
house once  a month  and  have  a show  of  their  miniature 
sculpted  trees  in  September  in  the  University  Centre. 

Posluszny  owns  about  40  bonsai  trees  in  various 
stages  of  completion.  Some  of  them  — Ontario  native 
larch  and  eastern  white  cedar  — are  hundreds  of  years 
old. 

“It’s  a nice  hobby  because  it  combines  my  interest  in 
plants  and  it  has  an  artistic  side  to  it,”  he  says. 


Usher  Posluszny 


Students  Test  Their  Mettle  at  Pesticide  Talks 

Learning  partnership  with  City  of  Guelph  gives  grad  students  hands-on  experience  in  facilitation  and  conflict  management 


The  FIRST  FOCUS  GROUPS  had 
gone  smoothly.  But  a late  May 
gathering  of  opinionated  Guelph 
homeovmers  from  wards  5 and  6 
discussing  pesticide  use  and 
regulation  threatened  to  turn  nasty 
— to  the  delight  of  Prof.  Jim 
Mahone,  School  of  Environmental 
Design  and  Rural  Development. 

Instead  of  stepping  in  to  mediate 
the  discussion,  he  sat  back  to  watch 
how  graduate  students  in  his  course 
"Facilitation  and  Conflict  Manage- 
ment” would  handle  residents  who 
promised  to  rival  the  scrappiest  Can- 
ada thistle  for  prickliness  and  endur- 
ance. Mahone  says  the  students 
passed  the  test  handily. 

That  assessment  might  equally 
apply  to  his  idea  of  teaming  up  this 
semester  with  the  City  of  Guelph  in  a 
learning  partnership  that  has  given 
students  a chance  to  practise  their  fa- 
cilitation skills  while  providing  in- 
formation that  will  help  city  officials 
design  educational  materials  and 
strategies  for  Guelph’s  Healthy 


Landscapes  Program. 

Mahone  had  been  looking  this 
spring  for  a hands-on  topic  for  his 
seven  students  when  he  spotted  an 
advertisement  by  the  Parks  and  Rec- 
reation Department,  seeking  facilita- 
tors to  run  focus  groups  about 
pesticide  use  and  education  in  the 
city. 

Following  preparatory  classroom 
sessions  in  early  May,  the  students 
held  a series  of  evening  meetings  for 
Guelph  residents  — two  municipal 
wards  at  a time — as  well  as  two  sep- 
arate gatherings  for  pesticide  and 
landscaping  companies  and  for 
environmental  groups. 

Pairs  of  students  served  as  facili- 
tator and  recorder  during  the  meet- 
ings, which  ran  for  about  90  minutes 
each.  The  students  researched  the 
topic,  developed  open-ended  ques- 
tions, introduced  the  topic  and  the 
meeting  process,  guided  the  discus- 
sion and  recorded  main  points. 

Explaining  that  this  was  the  first 
real-life  experience  for  most  of  the 


students,  Mahone  says  he’s  seen 
them  develop  skills  in  oral  presenta- 
tion and  facilitation  techniques, 
from  keeping  discussions  on  track  to 
preparing  introductory  remarks  to 
assessing  their  ovm  performance.  By 
serving  as  what  he  calls  “traffic  con- 
trollers” in  real  discussions  and  ob- 
serving each  other  in  action,  “they 
learn  more  from  their  peers  than 
from  me.” 

For  Anita  Mahadeo,  pesticide  ed- 
ucation co-ordinator  for  Parks  and 
Recreation,  the  partnership  offered  a 
low-cost  way  to  gain  opinion  and 
feedback  on  pesticide  use  and  on 
how  residents  prefer  to  receive  infor- 
mation about  pesticide  practices  and 
regulation. 

She  plans  to  deliver  a final  class 
report  thb  month  to  a stakeholder 
committee  that  is  helping  her  de- 
partment develop  educational  mate- 
rials under  the  Healthy  Landscapes 
Program. 

“The  goal  was  to  gauge  residents’ 
views,  attitudes  and  actual  practices 


in  terms  of  pesticides  on  their  prop- 
erty and  what  they  want  to  receive  in 
education,"  she  says. 

The  students  offered  their  ser- 
vices gratis,  although  Parks  and  Rec- 
reation provided  supplies  and 
advertised  the  gatherings.  Most  ses- 
sions, involving  up  to  10  people 
meeting  on  campus,  proved  rela- 
tively low-key  and  cordial.  That  was 
less  the  case  during  the  final  meeting 
in  late  May,  with  south-end  resi- 
dents more  sharply  divided  over 
pesticide  use. 

More  than  once,  participants  ap- 
peared to  dominate  the  discussion  or 
stray  from  the  question  at  hand.  Did 
the  selected  facilitators  feel  intimi- 
dated? “I  enjoyed  it,”  says  student 
Bryan  Vroom.  “There  was  some 
adrenaline.  I like  seeing  people 
animated.” 

Adds  student  Mike  Muldoon: 
“The  whole  night  was  a power  strug- 
gle. I often  felt  like  I had  to  get  back 
on  track.” 

A different  kind  of  challenge 


awaited  student  Jane  Gurney,  a 
self-described  opponent  of  chemical 
pesticides.  She  expected  she’d  be  able 
to  put  aside  her  own  convictions 
while  running  a session  scheduled 
for  representatives  of  pesticide  com- 
panies and  landscape  contractors. 

“It  won’t  be  an  issue,”  she  says, 
explaining  that  part  of  the  facilita- 
tor’s skill  lies  in  maintaining  neutral- 
ity. “I’m  not  there  to  judge 
anybody’s  opinion  but  to  find  out 
what  their  opinions  are.” 

Mahadeo,  who  earned  an  MA  in 
political  studies  from  Guelph  in 
1999,  says  she  wishes  she’d  had  a 
similar  hands-on  opportunity  in 
graduate  school.  “I  think  it’s  an  ex- 
cellent class.  I’m  sort  of  envious.” 
Referring  to  Mahone’s  students, 
she  says:  “I’m  sure  for  them  it  was  a 
little  unnerving  at  first,  but  what  a 
wonderful  learning  opportunity. 
They’re  going  to  come  out  as  excel- 
lent facilitators.” 

BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 
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Biomedical  Sciences  Lab  Officially  Opens  at  OVC 

'The  reproductive  biotechnologies  group  of  the  department  is  well-known,  but  this  facility  will  just  make  it  stronger’ 


From  genes  to  clones,  the  new 
Reproductive  Biotechnologies 
Laboratory  christened  at  the  Ontario 
Veterinary  College  last  week  will 
help  U ofG  build  on  its  reputation  as 
a centre  for  studies  in  reproductive 
biology  and  animal  and  human 
health,  says  Prof.  Allan  King, 
Biomedical  Sciences. 

The  opening  of  the  lab,  which  oc- 
cupies much  of  a third-floor  wing  at 
the  college,  marks  the  first  phase  of 
Guelph’s  proposed  Institute  for  Ani- 
mal-Human Links  in  Health  Science 
Research. 

The  lab  is  intended  to  promote 
interdisciplinary  studies  involving 
researchers  from  OVC  and  two  other 
U of  G colleges,  as  well  as  collabora- 
tors at  other  universities  in  Canada 
and  abroad. 

“I  think  it  represents  the  trend  in 
research  today,”  says  King.  “We  do 
collaborative,  multidisciplinary  re- 
search.” 

About  40  people,  including  seven 
biomedical  sciences  faculty,  will 
share  the  facility.  Many  of  those  fac- 
ulty, staff  and  students  took  part  in  a 
mini-symposium  on  research  in  re- 
productive technologies  held  June  8 
to  inaugurate  the  new  facility. 

“U  of  G has  had  a strong  repro- 
ductive biology  interest  for  some 
time,  but  this  facility  brings  some  of 
these  researchers  together  into  a cen- 
tral node,”  says  Prof  John 
Leatherland,  chair  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Biomedical  Sciences,  "The 


students  will  work  side  by  side,  col- 
laborating in  research  and  applying 
for  joint  grants.  It’s  a wonderful 
learning  arena  for  our  graduate  stu- 
dents. The  emphasis  is  on  research, 
mostly  using  large-animal  models, 
that  has  relevance  to  both  animal 
and  human  health  issues.” 

On  a tour  of  the  facility.  King 
noted  that  its  open-concept  design 
will  bring  together  various  research- 


ers previously  working  in  their  own 
labs.  The  space  includes  individual 
environment-controlled  work- 
rooms and  equipment  that  will  allow 
scientists  to  conduct  such  exacting 
tasks  as  growing  stem  cells  used  in 
cloning  and  developing  embryos  and 
studying  genetic  material. 

Biomedical  sciences  professor 
Jim  Petrik  says  access  to  the  lab’s 
state-of-the-art  equipment  and  col- 


laboration widi  other  researchers 
will  benefit  his  studies  of  reproduc- 
tive disorders,  including  protein 
interactions. 

His  colleague  Prof  Dean  Betts 
will  use  the  lab  for  his  studies  on 
therapeutic  and  reproductive  clon- 
ing, including  potential  uses  of  re- 
productive biology  for  curing 
diseases  such  as  Alzheimer’s  and  spi- 
nal cord  injuries. 


“There’s  not  a comparable  fecU- 
ity  in  the  world  devoted  to  reproduc- 
tive biotechnologies,”  says  Betts, 
who  discussed  his  research  as  one  of 
four  invited  speakers  at  the 
mini-symposium.  “The  reproduc- 
tive biotechnologies  group  of  the  de- 
partment is  well-known,  but  this 
facility  will  just  make  it  stronger.” 
King,  who  this  year  was  awarded 
a Canada  Research  Chair  in  Repro- 
ductive Biotechnology,  studies  ex- 
pression of  genes  in  embryos. 
Referring  to  the  use  of  animal  mod- 
els for  studying  reproductive  biology 
in  humans,  he  says;  “What  we  do  is 
important  in  its  own  right,  but  ani- 
mal models  are  also  seen  as  models 
for  human  health.” 

The  new  lab  is  expected  to  attract 
visiting  scientists  from  across  the 
country  and  abroad,  such  as  three 
current  visitors  from  Denmark, 
France  and  Italy. 

The  lab  is  the  first  of  five  related 
components  under  the  proposed  In- 
stitute for  Animal-Human  Links  in 
Health  Science  Research.  Funded  by 
the  Canada  Foundation  for  Innova- 
tion with  matching  funding  from  the 
Ontario  Investment  Trust  and  sup- 
port from  U ofG  and  private-sector 
partners,  the  $27-million  institute 
will  also  include  another  comparably 
sized  research  lab,  specialized  animal 
holding  facilities,  a magnetic  reso- 
nance imaging  suite  and  a 
surgical-diagnostic  research  lab. 

BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 


Ontario’s  Chief  Medical  Officer  Visits  Campus 

OVC  researchers,  collaborators  from  Health  Canada  and  McMaster  share  ideas  on  public  health  role  for  Guelph 


Ontario’s  chief  medical  officer  of  health,  Sheela  Basrur,  right,  was  on 
campus  last  week  to  meet  with  OVC  representatives,  Including  her 
mother,  retired  professor  Pari  Basrur.  photo  by  grant  martin 


SH EELA  B AS R UR , Ontario’s  chief 
medical  officer  of  health, 
visited  U of  G last  week  to  discuss 
ideas  for  strengthening  the  role  of 
the  Ontario  Veterinary  College  in 
protecting  public  health. 

Prof.  Wayne  McDonell,  OVC’s 
assistant  dean  (research  and  gradu- 
ate affairs),  said  Basrur  met  with  re- 
searchers from  the  college  and  with 
collaborators  from  Health  Canada 
and  McMaster  University  to  discuss 
ideas  for  a new  provincial  health 
agency  for  studying  infectious  dis- 
eases and  investigating  outbreaks  of 
zoonotic  diseases. 

Describing  the  discussions  as 
“preliminary,”  Basrur  said  afterward 
that  she  expects  Ontario’s  minister 
of  health  to  announce  later  this 
month  that  the  province  will  estab- 
lish an  Ontario  public  health  centre. 

McDonell  said  U of  G,  McMaster 
and  the  University  of  Toronto  plan 
to  prepare  a joint  submission  to  es- 
tablish a proposed  Centre  for  the 
Study  of  Zoonotic  Diseases.  This 
proposed  “virtual  institute"  would 
bring  together  researchers  studying 
infectious  diseases  and  provide  sci- 
entific advice  about  disease  out- 
breaks to  the  health  ministry.  He 
said  these  discussions  are  “growing 
recognition  of  the  importance  of  the 
interface  between  animals  and  hu- 


mans and  the  potential  for  zoonotic 
diseases  to  arise.” 

Referring  to  such  zoonotic  dis- 
eases as  SARS,  avian  flu.  West  Nile 
virus  and  hantavirus,  McDonell  said: 
“An  estimated  75  to  80  per  cent  of 
new  diseases  with  human  impact 
have  an  animal  origin.” 

Researchers  across  OVC  and  in 
the  Animal  Health  Lab  study  numer- 
ous aspects  ofinfectious  diseases  and 
public  health.  Their  research  covers 
antimicrobial  resistance,  viral  and 
bacterial  zoonoses,  surveillance  and 
outbreak  investigations,  food  safety, 
climate  and  environment,  animal 
models  for  human  infectious  dis- 
eases, and  transmission  of  zoonotic 
agents  by  companion  animals. 

Basrur  noted  that  Health  Canada 
currently  funds  a faculty  position  for 
Prof.  Jeff  Wilson,  Population  Medi- 
cine, who  is  senior  scientist  with 
Health  Canada’s  division  of  enteric, 
food-borne  and  water-borne  dis- 
eases. “That’s  federal  funding  and 
University  support  for  work  to  bene- 
fit not  just  animals  but  people,”  she 
said. 

McDonell  said  Health  Canada 
has  employed  many  OVC  graduates 
in  its  epidemiological  surveillance 
program.  Establishing  the  proposed 
centre  would  raise  public  awareness 
of  OVC’s  role  in  public  health  re- 


search and  outbreak  investigation, 
he  said. 

“We’re  opening  graduate  stu- 
dents’ eyes  that  there  are  careers  as 
veterinarians  in  public  policy  devel- 
opment and  scientific  work.” 

Six  students  in  this  year’s  OVC 
summer  leadership  program  are 
working  on  human  health  projects, 
including  studies  of  zoonoses  on 


Ontario  dairy  farms,  assessments  of 
West  Nile  virus,  avian  flu  and  New- 
castle’s disease,  and  a look  at  enteric 
parasites  in  dogs. 

Half  of  about  20  college  fellow- 
ship awards  granted  between  2000 
and  2003  were  for  public  health  pro- 
jects, including  surveillance  of 
zoonoses  on  Ontario  pig  farms,  en- 
teric diseases  in  Alberta,  risk  assess- 


ment for  mad-cow  disease, 
drinking-water  assessment,  and 
links  between  West  Nile  virus  and 
climate  change. 

Discussions  about  the  proposed 
centre  on  campus  and  with  U of  G’s 
partners  have  taken  place  over  the 
past  six  months. 

Referring  to  such  instances  of  dis- 
ease outbreaks  as  salmonella  poison- 
ing and  the  Walkerton  tainted-water 
tragedy,  Basrur  said  there  are  myriad 
examples  of  how  animal  and  human 
health  can  be  brought  together. 

Appointed  Ontario’s  chief  medi- 
cal officer  in  January,  she  was  To- 
ronto’s chief  medical  officer  of 
health  during  last  year’s  SARS  out- 
break. Although  this  was  her  first  of- 
ficial visit  to  U of  G since  her 
provincial  appointment,  Basrur  is 
hardly  a stranger  to  Guelph.  She 
practised  medicine  here  before 
entering  public  health. 

Even  earlier,  she  had  been  a “fix- 
ture” on  campus,  she  said,  recalling 
numerous  trips  to  the  research  lab  of 
her  mother,  now-retired  biomedical 
sciences  professor  Pari  Basrur.  Pari, 
who  took  part  in  last  week’s  meeting, 
was  the  first  female  professor  at  a Ca- 
nadian veterinary  college  when  she 
joined  OVC  in  1959. 

BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 
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GOODBYE  TO  EVERYONE  AT  THE  UNIVERSITY 


As  many  of  you  already  know,  I 
have  decided  to  leave  the  Univer- 
sity at  the  end  of  June,  ending  more 
than  15  years  in  the  Office  of 
Research.  It  has  been  my  great 
pleasure  to  serve  the  research  com- 
munity (faculty,  staff  and  students) 
over  the  years  and  to  participate  in 
the  unprecedented  growth  of  the 


research  enterprise  here  at  Guelph. 

You  will  all  be  missed,  but  this  is  a 
great  opportunity  for  me  to  spend 
some  time  with  my  children  and  to 
“recharge”  my  battery.  1 have  been 
blessed  with  great  staff  over  the  years, 
and  to  them  1 sayaspecial  thank  you. 

JeffSchieck,  Director, 
Research  Financial  Services 


Simpler  Assay  Would 
Speed  Up  Diagnosis 

Continued  from  page  I 


Without  an  effective  vaccine  avail- 
able, farmers’  best  recourse  is  pre- 
venting infection  through  hygiene 
practices  such  as  management  of 
manure  and  bedding  material,  as 
well  as  separating  newborns  from 
adults. 

Coaxing  along  the  slow-growing 
organism  in  her  lab,  Mutharia  has 
experimented  with  various  media 
supplements  to  encourage  growth. 
She’s  working  to  improve  its  identi- 
fication, using  antibodies  that  recog- 
nize components  on  the  surface  of 
the  bacteria. 

Still  writing  a paper  intended  for 
a journal  in  veterinary  microbiol- 
ogy, she  has  already  been  receiving 
queries  about  optimum  growth 
media. 

Among  the  researchers  in  her  lab 
— who  include  a technician,  a 
post-doc  and  three  graduate  stu- 
dents — her  master’s  student  Susan 
McCusker  has  been  experimenting 
with  bacteriophages  (viruses  that  at- 
tack bacteria)  and  techniques  using 
light-up  genes  to  detect  the  bacteria. 
Mutharia  says  developing  a simpler 
assay  would  help  speed  up  diagnosis. 

The  microbiologist  is  also  study- 


ing the  fundamental  workings  of  the 
organism,  including  its  genetics. 

Although  she  has  no  direct  ties  to 
health  researchers,  she  says  her 
diagostic  work  might  help  medical 
investigators  studying  Crohn’s  dis- 
ease, a chronic  inflammatory  bowel 
disease  that  afflicts  about  35,000 
Canadians. 

Noting  that  the  clinical  effects  of 
Crohn’s  disease  resemble  those  in 
ruminants  infected  with  Johne’s  dis- 
ease, she  says  some  scientists  believe 
the  same  bacteria  cause  both  ail- 
ments. At  least  one  researcher  has 
used  an  antibiotic  made  from  M. 
paratuberculosis  to  treat  people  with 
Crohn’s  disease  for  a fixed  period. 
But  Mutharia  cautions  that  no  one 
has  shown  any  definitive  link  and 
that  Crohn’s  probably  arises 
through  a variety  of  environmental, 
bacterial  and  genetic  factors. 

Her  work  has  been  funded  by  the 
Canadian  Bacterial  Diseases  Net- 
work. Dairy  Farmers  of  Ontario  and 
Canada,  Health  Canada,  the  Ontario 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Food, 
and  the  Natural  Sciences  and  Engi- 
neering Research  Council. 

BYAl^DREW  VOWLES 
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CCS  Set  to  Boost  Protection 
Against  Spam,  Viruses 

‘We’re  closing  the  doors  and  plugging  the  holes  that  spammers  try  to  get  through  ’ 


Y THE  TIME  THE  CAMPUS  is  in 
full  swing  again  in  September, 
the  two  million  e-mail  messages 
flowing  in  and  out  of  the  University 
every  week  will  be  better  protected 
from  spam  and  viruses. 

Over  the  summer.  Computing 
and  Communications  Services 
(CCS)  wll  make  preparations  to 
have  all  e-mail  messages  pass 
through  mail  filters  before  going 
into  people’s  inboxes  and  before 
leaving  the  campus  network. 

“By  helping  to  control  how 
e-mail  traffic  flows,  we’re  making 
the  campus  a more  protected  place,” 
says  Paul  Briggs,  manager  of  campus 
services  at  CCS.  “We’re  closing  the 
doors  and  plugging  the  holes  that 
spammers  try  to  get  through.” 

Over  the  past  year,  CCS  has  been 
proactive  in  implementing  vi- 
rus-scanning and  spam-filtering  ser- 
vices. The  next  step  is  to  ensure  that 
all  campus  mail  is  protected  by  this 
technology,  says  Briggs. 

The  CCS  mail  filters  act  in  the 
same  way  as  desktop  virus  scanners. 
They  will  automatically  perform  the 
latest  virus  software  updates  every 
two  hours  or  less.  That  means  CCS 
won’t  have  to  rely  on  all  members  of 


the  campus  community  to  perform 
daily  virus  software  updates  and  vrill 
have  the  peace  of  mind  of  knowing 
that  infections  aren’t  going  unde- 
tected, says  Gerrit  Bos,  a CCS  senior 
analyst. 

"With  the  new  system,  if  a U of  G 
computer  sends  out  an  infected 
e-mail,  it  will  be  detected  immedi- 
ately,” he  says. 

The  new  network  policy  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Information  Services 
Committee  to  ensure  continued  ef- 
fective communication  throughout 
the  University.  Although  95  per  cent 
of  campus  e-mail  already  goes 
through  CCS’s  mail  filters,  Bos  says 
infected  e-mail  coming  from  com- 
puters on  campus  can  currently  go 
undetected  until  CCS  receives  a 
complaint  from  someone  off  cam- 
pus receiving  spam  or  a virus  from  a 
uoguelph.ca  address. 

“It  takes  fewer  resources  and  less 
time  to  be  proactive  than  to  respond 
to  complaints,”  he  says. 

It’s  still  important  for  members 
of  the  University  to  keep  updating 
their  local  virus  software  because 
e-mail  is  just  one  way  viruses  can  af- 
fect a computer,  says  Bos. 

“Your  desktop  scanners  will  help 


detect  viruses  that  could  infect  your 
computer  through  infected  Internet 
files  that  are  downloaded,  infected 
websites  that  are  visited  or  infected 
floppy  discs  or  CDs  that  are  used.” 
He  says  the  network  policy  will 
not  only  reduce  the  number  of  spam 
messages  and  computer  viruses 
coming  on  campus  by  e-mail,  but  it 
will  also  protect  the  University's  rep- 
utation by  minimizing  the  spam  and 
viruses  coming  from  U of  G e-mail 
addresses. 

“A  lot  of  virus  infections  turn 
your  machine  into  a spam  mailer 
without  you  even  realizing  it.” 

Over  the  summer,  CCS  will  work 
with  the  five  per  cent  of  departments 
and  people  who  configure  their  own 
mail  servers  individually  to  perform 
the  necessary  updates.  All  colleges 
and  individuals  vrith  central  ac- 
counts with  the  uoguelph  domain 
are  included  in  this  service. 

Bos  notes  that  the  privacy  of  Uni- 
versity community  members  will  be 
maintained  under  the  new  e-mail 
policy.  The  virus  software  automati- 
cally targets  binary  attachments,  not 
the  text  contained  in  the  e-mail,  he 
says. 

BY  RACHELLE  COOPER 


Scam  Artists  Live  Long  and  Prosper 


SECURITY  Services  reminds 
members  of  the  University 
community  to  beware  of  e-mail 
frauds  such  as  the  long-standing 
Nigerian  advance  fee  scam.  Despite 
many  warnings,  this  scam  continues 
to  draw  in  victims  around  the  world 
and  grosses  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  a year. 


The  Nigerian  scheme  involves 
the  receipt  of  an  unsolicited  letter, 
fax  or  e-mail  from  someone  claim- 
ing to  work  for  the  Nigerian  Central 
Bank  or,  in  a recent  version,  to  be  a 
senior  civil  servant.  In  the  latter  sce- 
nario, the  civil  servant  claims  to  be 
seeking  a foreign  bank  account  to 
deposit  millions  of  dollars  that  the 
Nigerian  government  overpaid  on  a 
procurement  contract.  For  agreeing 
to  provide  a bank  account,  the  recip- 
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ient  of  the  message  is  promised  a 
large  sum  of  money.  Campus  police 
say  a recent  mass  e-mailing  to  U of  G 
staff  and  faculty  was  a variation  on 
the  same  theme. 

If  the  recipient  agrees  to  the  ar- 
rangement, he  or  she  vrill  invariably 
be  asked  to  pay  an  advance  fee  of 
some  sort.  If  the  victim  pays  the  fee, 
“complications”  will  arise  that  re- 
quire still  more  advance  payments 
until  the  person  quits  or  runs  out  of 
money  or  both. 

If  you  receive  one  of  these 
e-mails,  Security  Services  asks  that 
you  do  not  respond  and  that  you  de- 
lete it  immediately.  For  more  infor- 
mation, visit  home.rica.net/  alphae/ 
419coaiyindex.htm  and  wvw.rcmp- 
grc.gc.ca/  scams/scamsarchive.htm. 
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FOR  SALE 


Full-length  junior  bridesmaid/con- 
firmation dress,  elbow-length 
sleeves,  crinoline,  matching  hand- 
bag, perfect  condition,  girl’s  size  8 to 
10;  boy’s  karate  uniforms,  sizes  6/8 
and  10/12,  like  new,  837-3809. 


Precious  Moments  portable  bassinet 
with  mattress  pad,  sheet  and  canopy, 
like  new;  Fisher-Price  deluxe  porta- 
ble electric  swing,  Lalit,  Ext.  53707  or 
lkjairath@yahoo.com. 


Ikea  wing  chair,  pale  burgundy; 
swivel  rocker  armchair,  green/bur- 
gundy plaid,  both  in  excellent  condi- 
tion, 824-6135. 


Boy’s  20-inch  bicycle,  good  condi- 
tion; queen-sized  bed,  box  spring 
and  frame;  black  metal  single  bed, 
like  new,  Jaspreet,  Ext.  56189, 
780-1373  or  jkaur@uogueIph.ca. 


35-foot  Mallard  Sprinter  trailer,  sit- 
uated at  Port  Elgin,  can  be  hauled, 
queen-sized  bed,  air  conditioning, 
full  bath,  awning,  mint  condition, 
766-9012  after  5 p.m. 


Women’s  Spalding  golf  clubs  and 
bag,  821-2524. 


Sofa  bed  with  mattress,  Jeff/Gillian, 
829-1761  or  jpowell@uoguelph.ca. 


White  plantation  custom  wooden 
shutters,  two  panels  with  divider  rail 
and  hardware,  fits  window  68  cm 
wide  by  78‘/2  cm  high,  836-0461  or 
dentrainor@sympatico.ca. 


Tony  Little  Gazelle  cross  trainer, 
body  rowing  machine  with  elec- 
tronic monitor  and  resistance  bands, 
both  vdth  videos  and  in  mint  condi- 
tion, 837-4378. 


Bedroom  set;  queen  bed  frame,  large 
dresser  with  mirror,  armoire,  two 
night  tables,  824-2712  after  6 p.m.  or 
fsharom@uoguelph.ca. 


Wooden  desk  with  drawers  and  large 
surface  area,  good  condition, 
Allyson  or  Derek,  837-8556. 


Black  lacquered  entertainment  unit, 
excellent  condition,  823-9753. 


Antique  sports  model  16-foot  fish- 
ing boat,  Marilyn,  Ext.  56753. 


Bunk  bed,  white  iron  frame  with  lad- 
der, excellent  condition;  built-in 
dishwasher.  14  years  old,  519-249- 
1536. 


Furnished  three-bedroom  all-season 
cottage  with  garage,  2V4  hours  from 
Guelph  on  Lake  Huron  side  of  Bruce 
Peninsula,  swimming  just  100  feel 
away,  summer  possession,  pannett@ 
bmts.com. 


Two  director-style  chairs,  two  small 
TVs,  dresser,  upright  vacuum 
cleaner,  airfoil  for  Mustang,  CD 
tower  for  60  CDs,  airplane  models, 


822-0786,  836-5924  or  mary. 

delrosario@sympatico.ca. 


FOR  RENT 


Two-bedroom  older  home  in  Cam- 
bridge, large  yard,  garden,  central 
air,  five  appliances,  close  to  elemen- 
tary school,  15  km  from  campus, 
furnishings  and  rent  negotiable, 
available  Aug.  1 or  Sept.  1,  $1,140  a 
month  plus  utilities,  519-249-1364 
or  jgurney@uoguelph.ca. 


Two-bedroom  cottage  on  small, 
quiet  lake  in  Kingston  area,  available 
nightly,  weekends  or  weekly, 
Bonnie,  767-0170. 


Basement  bachelor  apartment,  pri- 
vate entrance,  full  kitchen,  laundry, 
satellite,  no  parking,  on  bus  route, 
non-smoker,  available  Sept.  1,  $475 
a month  inclusive,  821-9856. 


Fully  contained  basement  apartment 
in  quiet  home,  private  kitchen  and 
three-piece  bath,  parking,  high- 
speed Internet,  pool,  non-smoker, 
no  pets,  no  laundry,  prefer  grad  stu- 
dent or  two  students  could  share, 
20-minute  walk  to  campus,  credit 
references  required,  available  July  1, 
$725  a month  inclusive,  824-6137. 


Bedroom  in  quiet  non-smoking 
adult  home,  kitchenette  and  study 
room  attached,  less  than  hvo  miles 
from  campus,  763-1236  or  bard- 
well@ovc.uoguelph.ca. 


Furnished  one-bedroom  apartment 
in  renovated  heritage  building,  close 
to  downtown,  parking,  laundry, 
suitable  for  visiting  professor  or  cou- 
ple, available  Aug.  1,  $1,050  a month 
inclusive;  one-bedroom  apartment 
in  Mills  Loft,  five  appliances,  in-suite 
laundry,  parking,  available  July  1, 
$850  a month  inclusive,  836-8117. 


Room  close  to  dovmtown,  great 
location  on  river,  available  July  1 to 
April  30,  2005,  Jenn,  836-6552. 


Newly  decorated  two-bedroom 
home  on  riverside  close  to  down- 
town, new  appliances,  clawfoot  tub, 
$1,300  a month  plus  utilities, 
767-2758. 


Two-bedroom  waterfront  chalet  in 
CoUingwood/Thornbury,  two  baths, 
municipal  water,  two  TVs,  VCR, 
barbecue,  some  linens,  non-smok- 
ers, $1,250  a week  or  $2,000  a 
month,  519-599-7009  or  wgoulc554 
@rogers.com. 


One-bedroom  apartment  suitable 
for  student,  furnished  or  unfur- 
nished, seven-minute  walk  to  cam- 
pus, laundry,  no  lease,  no  parking, 
$575  a month  plus  utilities,  763- 
0449  or  mneIisch@uoguelph.ca. 


Furnished  three-bedroom  farm- 
house in  Port  Elgin,  two  baths,  hvo 
kitchens,  available  for  July  and 
August  at  $875  a week  plus  hydro, 
December  to  April  at  a lower  rate, 
boskyridge@bmts.com. 


Cottage  on  Lake  of  Bays,  swimming, 
fishing,  sailing,  available  July  4 to  11 , 
767-0450. 


New  waterfront  cottage  in  Johnson’s 
Harbour  on  Lake  Huron,  three  bed- 
rooms, available  July  to  September, 
856-4786  after  6 p.m. 


Three-bedroom  furnished  or  partly 
furnished  house,  available  Aug.  1, 
$1,600  a month  plus  utilities.  Ext. 
56466  or  yankuIov@uoguelph.ca. 


Furnished  one-bedroom  apartment 
in  Paris,  France,  short-term  rentals; 
furnished  two-bedroom  house  in 
Antibes  on  French  Riviera,  weekly  or 
monthly.  836-6745  or  fhmoU@ 
webtv.net. 


WANTED 


Overweight  females  to  participate  in 
12-week  weight-loss  study  based  in 
the  Department  of  Human  Biology 
and  Nutritional  Sciences,  partici- 
pants will  receive  free  nutritional 
counselling  and  free  gym  member- 
ship, Dawn  or  Gillian,  827-1324  or 
weighdossstudy@hotmail.com. 


Small  barn  and  paddocks  for  horses 
to  rent  in  Guelph  area,  sand  ring, 
hacking,  with  or  without  indoor 
arena,  Carmen,  940-8402  or 
cmarcink@uoguelph.ca. 


Chain-link  fencing  materials,  any 
colour,  up  to  120  feet,  836-5703. 


Furnished  house  downtown  to 
house-sit  or  rent  this  fall  and  possi- 
bly in  winter,  professional  couple, 
will  look  after  pels,  would  also  con- 
sider trading  our  home  in  Wakefield, 
Que.,  for  one  in  Guelph,  819-459- 
1552  or  lauriegough@sympatico.ca. 


24-inch  gas  or  electric  stove,  refrig- 
erator, washer,  dryer,  cblack@regis- 
trar.uoguelph.ca  or  hmcivor@ 
uoguelph.ca. 


Car  pool  partners  from  Harriston, 
Palmerston,  Drayton  area,  Ext. 
58706  or  343-5203. 


AVAILABLE 


Home  and  office  cleaning,  experi- 
enced, excellent  rates  and  references, 
bondable,  820-0461. 


Reliable  professional  couple  to 
house-sit  home,  pets  and  garden, 
long  or  short  term,  available  January 
2005,  Claire,  416-483-8831  or 
cpitt20@hotmail.com. 


Care  for  your  dog  in  my  home  while 
you  travel,  Cobi,  836-8086  or 
cdemmers@uoguelph.ca. 


Garbage  removal,  Brad,  362-0545  or 
bdent@uoguelph.ca. 


Experienced  pet-sitter  for  Guelph 
and  surrounding  area,  pet  slays  in 
your  home,  Jenny,  821-2779  or 
jspurrel@uoguelph.ca. 


Need  editorial  or  writing  support? 
Inputting  services? 
Coaching  in  English  or  French? 

* Contact  * 

Kathryn  J.  Dean,  M.A.,  A.R.C.T. 
S19-856-1064  kaydean@sympatico.ca 


Campus  Hardware  Limited 

1027  Gordon  Street 
Guelph,  Ontario  N IG  4X1 
Tel.  (519)  836-3721 
Fax  (519)  836-5664 
Helen  Maciag 


“Out  But  Not  Far  Out” 
“Get  Out  Of  Town” 
$309,900 

Enjoy  this  custom  built,  3 bedroom,  2 storey  home,  finished 
up  and  down,  main  floor  laundry  and  family  room,  walk<iut  to 
deck  and  2/3  acre  lot,  professionally  designed  landscape. 

Call  and  ask  for  COLOMBE  SUMMERS, 

Associate  Broker  • 519.843-1365 


mV  name  is  rob  jacobi. 

MY  SPECIAITY  IS  PENSIONS, 


GOURMET  MARKET 


Fresh  from  our  kitchen . . . 

SUMMER  SUPPER  SOLUTIONS 

• Lean  Turkey  Sausage 
• gaiiU  • Italian  • haney  - garlic 
CHILLED  SUMMER  SOUPS 
• Aprlcot-Llme  • Cucumber  Buttermilk 
“fast  food  goes  gourmet” 

GUELPH  POULTRY  MARKET 


rrron.-Wed.  9-7 
Thufs.-Fri.  9-8 
Sat.  9-6 
Sun.  Closed 


Kortright  just  off  the  Hanlon 
Kortright  Plaza 

763-2284 


Is  an  early  retirement  package  feasible! 
if  you’re  unsure , ive  should  talk. 

Together  we  can  review  your  options 
and  decide  if  early  retirement 
will  work  for  yon. 
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ARBORETUM 


Textile  artist  Lorraine  Roy  and  the 
Arboretum  present  “Saving  Para- 
dise; The  Rare  Trees  of  Ontario” 
June  20  from  1 to  5 p.m.  at  the  Arbo- 
retum Centre.  The  event  features  a 
display  of  17  textile  wall  hangings  by 
Roy  and  guided  tours  of  the  Arbore- 
tum to  see  the  rare  native  Ontario 
trees  that  inspired  the  art  pieces.  Roy 
and  Arboretum  horticulturist  Henry 
Kock  will  give  presentations  on  the 
artwork  and  the  trees  at  1:30  and 
3:30  p.m.  Tickets  are  $5  and  can  be 
reserved  by  calling  Ext.  52358. 


Guest  botanist  Allan  Anderson  will 
host  an  indoor  and  outdoor  work- 
shop on  “Fern  Identification  and 
Propagation”  July  8 from  9 a.m.  to  4 
p.m.  Cost  is  $45.  Registration  and 
payment  are  due  June  24.  Register  at 
Ext.  52358. 


“Identification  and  Biology  of  But- 
terflies” is  the  focus  of  a workshop 
led  by  Prof.  Card  Otis,  Environmen- 
tal Biology,  July  13  from  9 a.m.  to  4 
p.m.  Cost  is  $45.  The  deadline  for 
registration  and  payment  is  June  29. 


Guest  interpretive  naturalist  Carl 
Rothfels  presents  a workshop  on 
dragonflies  and  damselflies  July  14 
from  9 a.m.  to  4 p.m.  Cost  is  $45. 
Registration  and  payment  deadline 
is  June  30. 


A workshop  on  “Beautiful  Beetles” 
led  by  naturalist  Zoe  Fitzgerald  runs 
Aug.  1 1 from  9 a.m.  to  4 p.m.  Cost  is 
$35.  The  deadline  for  registration 
and  payment  is  July  28. 


Coming  up  in  September  are  all-day 
workshops  on  hawks  Sept.  10,  fail 
warblers  Sept.  17  and  “Growing 


Native  Plants  From  Seeds”  Sept.  21 
and  23.  For  more  details  and  regis- 
tration information,  visit  the  website 
w^vw.uoguelph.ca/arborerum. 


The  Arboretum  Auxiliary  will  hold 
its  annual  fundraising  plant  sale 
Sept.  1 1 from  9 a.m.  to  3 p.m.  at  the 
R.J.  Hilton  Centre.  It  will  feature  a 
selection  of  hardy,  exotic  and  native 
perennials  and  woody  plants. 


ART  CENTRE 


The  Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre 
volunteers  present  Gardenscapes 
2004,  a self-guided  tour  of  nine 
Guelph  gardens,  June  27.  It  runs 
from  noon  to  5:30  p.m.  rain  or 
shine.  Admission  is  $10.  For  more 
information,  call  837-0010. 


CONFERENCE 


Equine  Guelph  and  the  Ontario 
Association  for  Equine  Practitioners 
will  host  a conference  on  equine 
sports  medicine  and  diagnostic 
imaging  Aug.  12  to  14  at  OVC.  For 
more  information,  visit  www. 
equineguelph.ca. 


LECTURES 


The  OAC  dean’s  office  hosts  a public 
lecture  by  Pedro  Sanchez,  Latomell 
Visiting  Conservationist  and  direc- 
tor of  tropical  agriculture  at  Colum- 
bia University,  on  “Hunger  and  Soil 
Fertility  in  Africa”  June  16  at  7 p.m. 
at  the  Arboretum. 


OVC  presents  the  2004  Chappel 
Memorial  Lecture  June  21  at  1:30 
p.m.  in  OVC  1714.  John  Solaro  of 
the  Department  of  Physiology  and 
Biophysics  at  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois at  Chicago  will  discuss  “Turn 


On  and  Tune  In  the  Molecular 
Motors  of  the  Heart.”  A reception 
will  follow. 


NOTICES 


The  OVC  Learning  Technologies 
Centre  will  host  a show-and-tell  ses- 
sion highlighting  the  innovative  use 
of  Internet  technologies  in  OVC’s 
CANARIE  project  June  21  from  1 to 
4 p.m.  in  OVC  1707C.  Everyone  is 
welcome. 


Computing  and  Communications 
Services  is  involved  in  the  Microsoft 
Academic  Select  Program,  which 
offers  U of  G faculty  and  staff  signifi- 
cant discounts  on  ail  Microsoft 
products  used  at  work.  For  details, 
visit  wvm.uoguelph.ca/ccs. 


Prof.  Dan  Meegan,  Psychology,  is 
looking  for  people  to  participate  in  a 
research  project  on  synesthesia.  Do 
you  associate  colours  with  letters? 
For  example,  is  the  letter  “A”  blue  or 
some  other  colour?  If  the  answer  is 
yes  and  you’re  interested  in  joining 
the  study,  contact  Meegan  at  Ext. 
54998  or  dmeegan@uoguelph.  ca. 


READING 


“ Ulysses:  A Centenary  Celebration” 
is  the  focus  of  a series  of  readings 
from  the  epic  James  Joyce  novel  June 
16  from  7:30  to  9:30  in  MacKinnon 
107.  Everyone  is  welcome. 


SEMINARS 


The  Centre  for  Families,  Work  and 
Well-Being  series  on  aging  contin- 
ues June  17  and  24  from  2 to  3:30 
p.m.  in  MacKinnon  311.  Commu- 
nity practitioners,  faculty  and  gradu- 
ate students  are  welcome. 


TEACHING  SUPPORT 


Teaching  Support  Services  (TSS) 
provides  training  and  development 
opportunities  throughout  the  sum- 
mer. On  July  15,  vocal  expert 
Anne-Marie  Donovan  presents 
“Freeing  Your  Voice,”  a workshop 
designed  to  enhance  the  quality  and 
command  of  speech  in  the  teaching 
environment.  In  August,  a 
three-part  demonstration/discus- 
sion series  focuses  on  “Strategies  for 
Using  WebCT.”  Topics  are  “Assess- 
ment” Aug.  3,  "Conferencing”  Aug. 
1 1 and  “Course  Notes”  Aug.  19.  For 
instructors  new  to  WebCT,  TSS 
presents  “WebCT:  Hands-on  for 
First-Time  Users”  Aug.  17.  For  full 
details  and  online  registration,  visit 
www.tss.  uoguelph.ca. 


For  instructors  teaching  a new 
course,  redesigning  a previous  one 
or  updating  assignments,  tests  or 
course  materials,  TSS  provides  one- 
on-one  help  with  all  aspects  ofteach- 
ing  "prep.”  Individual  consultation 
on  preparing  a teaching  dossier  is 
also  available.  For  details  or  to 
arrange  an  appointment,  call  Trevor 
Holmes  at  Ext.  52963. 


TSS  will  offer  WebCT  drop-in  clin- 
ics this  summer  for  instructors  who 
are  developing  or  updating  WebCT 
courses.  TSS  staff  will  be  on  hand  to 
answer  questions  and  provide  tech- 
nical help  Wednesdays  from  1 to  4 
p.m.  in  Day  Hall  211.  Sessions  run 
until  Aug.  25.  For  questions  about 
WebCT.  call  Ext.  52530  or  send 
e-mail  to  webct@uoguelph.ca. 


TSS  will  offer  orientation  sessions  in 
late  August  and  early  September  for 
instructors  scheduled  to  teach  in 
classrooms  equipped  with  audiovi- 


sual technology.  The  sessions  will 
provide  hands-on  practice.  For 
more  information,  call  Ext.  52778  or 
send  e-mail  to  cts@uoguelph.ca. 


jTOMMUiirnr  EVENTS 


The  Guelph  Concert  Band  opens  its 
Riverside  Park  Bandshell  summer 
concert  series  June  27  with  special 
guest  Crooked  Penny,  a Celtic  band. 
The  series  continues  July  4 with  the 
Kitchener  Musical  Society  Band, 
July  1 1 and  25  with  the  Guelph  Con- 
cert Band,  Aug.  1 with  the 
Chinguacousy  Swing  Band,  Aug.  8 
with  the  Caledon  Concert  Band  and 
Aug.  22  with  the  Stratford  Concert 
Band.  Performances  begin  at  7 p.m. 


GuelphFest,  the  city’s  annual  cele- 
bration of  its  history,  runs  Aug.  1 
from  noon  to  6 p.m.  at  John  Galt 
Park,  Old  Quebec  Street  and  the 
Guelph  Sports  and  Entertainment 
Centre.  All  events  and  activities  are 
free  and  will  run  rain  or  shine. 


Dusk  Dances,  a program  that  brings 
contemporary  and  traditional  dance 
to  public  parks  across  Canada,  will 
visit  Guelph  July  15  to  18.  Shows 
begin  at  7 p.m.  at  Exhibition  Park. 
Admission  is  pay-what-you-can. 


Koa  Tasaka,  director  of  the  Asian 
Rural  Institute  in  Japan,  will  give  a 
talk  July  7 at  7 p.m.  at  Southwood/St. 
Matthias  Church. 


The  Ignatius  Jesuit  Centre  of  Guelph 
is  hosting  “Sunday  in  the  Country  in 
the  City”  June  20  from  I to  5 p.m. 
and  June  27  from  1 1 a.m.  to  4 p.m. 
Visitors  are  invited  to  picnic  and 
take  guided  or  self-guided  walks 
through  the  facility’s  hundreds  of 
acres.  Pets  are  not  allowed. 


Teasing  Open  Secrets  of  Nerve  Fibre  ‘Velcro’ 

U of  G researcher  hopes  studies  will  help  repair  nerve  damage  caused  by  multiple  sclerosis 


Finding  a way  to  repair  nerve 
damage  caused  by  multiple 
sclerosis  (MS)  is  the  goal  ofa  Guelph 
molecular  biophysicist’s  studies  of  a 
disease  that  strikes  an  estimated 
1,000  Canadians  every  year. 

Prof.  George  Harauz,  Molecular 
Biology  and  Genetics,  has  spent 
much  of  the  past  decade  studying  the 
structure  of  proteins  that  make  up 
the  myelin  sheath,  the  insulation 
protecting  nerve  fibres  in  the  central 
nervous  system.  With  recent  funding 
from  the  Multiple  Sclerosis  Society 
of  Canada  and  the  Canadian  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  Research,  he  is  now 
studying  how  that  insulation  is  first 
stripped  away  and  then  partially 
repaired  in  people  wth  the  disease. 

An  estimated  50,000  Canadians 
have  MS,  the  most  common  neuro- 
logical disease  affecting  young 
adults.  Canada  has  one  of  the  highest 
rates  of  the  disease  in  the  world. 

Although  the  causes  of  MS  are 
still  unknown,  most  researchers  be- 
lieve it’s  an  autoimmune  disorder  in 


which  the  body’s  immune  system  at- 
tacks the  myelin  sheath.  The  disease 
can  cause  loss  of  balance,  impaired 
speech,  extreme  fatigue,  double  vi- 
sion and  paralysis. 

Harauz  hopes  to  refine  current 
and  promising  treatments  to  repair 
damaged  nerves  and  prevent  the  re- 
current attacks  that  erode  the  natu- 
ral insulator  coating  the  body’s 
electrical  wiring. 

"Dr.  Harauz  has  focused  on  one 
of  the  major  issues  in  multiple  scle- 
rosis, and  that’s  repair  of  myelin,  an 
important  tissue  that  insulates  nerve 
fibres,”  says  Deanna  Groetzinger, 
vice-president,  communications,  for 
the  MS  Society  in  Toronto. 

Harauz  is  interested  in  variations 
in  a particular  protein  called  myelin 
basic  protein  (MBP).  Having  studied 
its  structure  and  begun  looking  at 
how  it  behaves  with  other  molecules, 
he  is  using  more  powerful  imaging 
tools  — including  cryotransmission 
electron  microscopy  and  nuclear 
magnetic  resonance  spectroscopy — 


as  well  as  a special  breed  of  mice  to 
learn  more  about  how  MBP  works. 

Describing  how  MBP  normally 
holds  together  the  myelin  sheath  en- 
casing nerve  fibres,  he  says:  “It  acts 
like  Velcro.” 

Variations  and  changes  in  how 
MBP  is  assembled  make  it  challeng- 
ing to  study.  But  that  complexity  is 
partly  what  makes  Harauz  think  it 
must  play  more  important  roles  in 
demyelination  — and  in  remyeli- 
nation  — than  merely  serving  as  a 
kind  of  molecular  Velcro. 

He  is  working  with  PhD  students 
Christopher  Hill,  David  Libich  and 
Abdi  Musse,  technician  Jeffery 
Haines  and  research  associate  Lillian 
DeBruin.  A number  of  the  research- 
ers have  taken  part  in  annual  MS 
fundraising  walks  in  Guelph. 

The  group  is  collaborating  with 
researchers  at  the  Hospital  for  Sick 
Children  in  Toronto.  Harauz  began 
studying  MS  about  10  years  ago  at 
the  suggestion  of  a post-doctoral  re- 
searcher from  the  hospital. 


Using  a breed  of  mice  that  de- 
velop an  MS-like  disease,  they  plan 
to  study  the  effects  of  the  disease  on 
MBP  and  the  results  of  possible 
combination  therapies  of  beta  inter- 
feron and  vitamin  B12.  Several  med- 
ications are  already  approved  for 
treating  the  disease. 

"We  want  to  see  what’s  happen- 
ing with  the  protein,”  says  DeBruin, 
who  completed  her  PhD  in  2001 
studying  links  between  breast  milk 
and  cancer  vdth  Prof.  David  Josephy, 
Chemistry  and  Biochemistry,  before 
moving  over  to  Harauz’s  lab.  She’s 
now  using  an  animal  model  to  study 
signalling  events  in  myelin 
development. 

Groetzinger  says  the  U of  G 
group’s  approach  holds  promise  for 
treatments  on  the  related  fronts  of 
protein  structure  and  signalling. 

“The  intriguing  thing  about  Dr. 
Harauz’s  work  is  that  if  we  can  com- 
bine these  two  things,  the  treatment 
would  work  on  stopping  the  im- 
mune system  from  crossing  into  the 


nervous  system  and  preventing  some 
attacks,  and  also  repairing  the 
damage.” 

DeBruin  and  Haines  have  already 
shown  that  MBP  congregates  on  so- 
called  lipid  rafts,  particular  areas  of 
cell  membranes  that  bring  together 
many  signalling  molecules.  (They’re 
completing  a research  paper  on  their 
findings  that  they  hope  to  publish 
this  year.)  They  suspect  MBP  plays  a 
signalling  role  in  maintaining  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  myelin  sheath. 

Although  the  progression  of  MS 
has  been  well-studied,  understand- 
ing what  causes  it  is  more  compli- 
cated. 

“There  are  as  many  types  as  there 
are  people  who  have  it,”  says  Musse, 
a former  master’s  student  with  bio- 
chemistry professor  Rod  Merrill 
who  studied  how  diseases  such  as 
cholera  and  influenza  attack  the 
body.  Musse  is  studying  a wider  vari- 
ety of  signalling  proteins  and  en- 
zymes MBP  might  associate  with. 
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INSIDE:  TUITION  LOTTERY  KICK-STARTS  UNITED  WAY  CAMPAIGN  • A MOVING  EXPERIENCE 


Recipients  of  the  first  President’s  Awards  for  Exemplary  Staff  Service  pose  for  a photo  after  accepting  their 
awards  from  president  Alastair  Summeriee.  From  left  are  Owen  Roberts,  Gail  Foster  (accepting  on  behalf  of  her 
husband,  Joseph),  Carol  Ann  Higgins,  Summeriee,  Lynne  Taillon,  Robert  Frank.  Becky  Campagnaro  and  Sandy 

Rice.  PHOTO  BY  GRANT  MARTIN 

Seven  Staff  Honoured 
for  Exemplary  Service 

U ofG  employees  lauded  for  going  above  and  beyond  their  job  descriptions 


President  Seeks 
Input  on  Quality, 
Accessibility 

Feedback  will  help  shape  presentation  to  Rae  review 


The  inaugural  President’s 
Awards  for  Exemplary  Staff 
Service  were  presented  Sept.  9 at  the 
second  annual  community  break- 
fast, which  was  attended  by  more 
than  1 ,250  feculty  and  staff. 

In  addition  to  honouring  seven 
employees  who  have  gone  above  and 
beyond  their  Job  descriptions,  presi- 
dent Alastair  Summeriee  celebrated 
achievements  at  the  University  over 
the  past  year,  talked  of  challenges 
that  lie  ahead  and  recognized  47  em- 
ployees who  have  dedicated  25  years 
to  U of  G (see  the  “Community 
Breakfast”  insert  included  with  this 
issue). 

The  exemplary  service  awards 
were  initiated  to  recognize  Guelph 
staff  who  have  consistently  demon- 
strated a commitment  to  excellence 
and  exceeded  the  expectations  of 


Have  a Great  Fall! 

Whether  you’re  new  to  cam- 
pus, just  back  from  the  semes- 
ter break  or  can  barely  remem- 
ber your  rainy  vacation  in  July, 
welcome  to  the  pages  of  at 
Guelph  for  another  year.  We’re 
starting  off  the  fall  with  an 
updated  look  and  are  looking 
forward  to  another  semester  of 
reporting  the  news  at  U of  G. 


their  normal  job  responsibilities. 

Four  individuals  and  one  group 
received  the  President’s  Awards.  In- 
dividuals honoured  were  Joseph 
Foster,  anatomy  technician  in  the 
Department  of  Biomedical  Sciences; 
Robert  Frank,  fecility  manager  of  the 
Hagen  Aqualab;  Carol  Ann  Higgins, 
administrative  assistant  in  the  De- 
partment of  Biomedical  Sciences; 
and  Owen  Roberts,  director  of  re- 
search communications  in  the  Of- 
fice of  Research. 

The  team  award  went  to  Lynn 
Taillon,  Becky  Campagnaro  and 
Sandy  Rice,  members  of  the  Custo- 
dial Services  staff  who  provide 
service  to  the  Animal  Science  and 
Nutrition  Building. 

The  award  recipients  were  cho- 
sen from  nominations  submitted  by 
colleagues.  The  selection  committee 
had  representatives  from  alumni, 
Board  of  Governors,  deans,  chairs 
and  directors,  students  and  staff. 

“I  am  very  proud  of  the  staff  who 
took  time  out  of  their  busy  schedules 
to  nominate  their  colleagues,” 
Summeriee  said. 

Foster,  who  has  completed  41 
years  of  service  with  the  University, 
was  nominated  for  excellence  in  the 
provision  of  service  to  feculty,  staff, 
students  and  alumni,  for  his  positive 
attitude  and  for  enhancing  the  repu- 
tation of  the  University. 

Frank  was  recognized  for  his  un- 


failing commitment  to  the  develop- 
ment, building  and  success  of  the 
Aqualab  facility,  his  support  of  stu- 
dents and  research  projects,  and  his 
dedication  to  the  people  he  works 
with  both  on  and  off  campus. 

Higgins’s  colleagues  described 
her  ability  to  communicate  effec- 
tively with  all  members  of  the  de- 
partment and  quickly  and  quietly 
“get  things  done,”  so  that  others  can 
excel  at  what  they  do  best.  Her  nom- 
ination said  she  shows  leadership, 
good  judgment  and  a sense  of  hu- 
mour with  every  project. 

Roberts  was  nominated  for  the 
many  ways  he  has  contributed  to  the 
national  and  international  reputa- 
tion of  the  University,  his  “above 
and  beyond”  involvement  with  and 
support  of  students,  and  his  creativ- 
ity and  passion  for  helping  students 
learn  to  effectively  communicate 
how  the  research  carried  out  at  the 
University  has  positive  effects  on  the 
daily  lives  of  people  at  home  and 
around  the  world. 

Taillon,  Campagnaro  and  Rice 
were  nominated  for  their  cheerful 
good  nature,  proactive  approach  to 
their  duties  — initiating  special 
cleaning  and  maintenance  projects 
and  contributing  to  the  safety  and 
comfort  of  the  teaching  and  research 
facilities — and  for  their  ongoing  de- 
sire to  improve  and  enhance  their 
activities  to  benefit  the  department. 


PRESIDENT  Alastair  Summeriee 
is  seeking  advice  from  the 
University  community  on  how  to 
maintain  quality  and  improve 
accessibility  at  U of  G and  Ontario's 
other  universities  and  colleges. 

Summeriee  is  gathering  informa- 
tion and  ideas  to  present  to  former 
Ontario  premier  Bob  Rae,  who  is  re- 
viewingpost-secondary  education  in 
the  province.  The  review,  which  is 
being  overseen  by  a seven-member 
advisory  panel,  is  examining  the  de- 
sign, funding  and  accessibility  of  the 
post-secondary  system.  Currently, 
Ontario’s  universities  are  ranked 
10th  out  of  10  provinces  in 
per-capita  government  funding. 

In  addition  to  gathering  informa- 
tion through  normal  processes  of 
meeting  with  staff,  faculty  and  stu- 
dents, Summeriee  is  inviting  the 
University  community  to  submit 
comments  on  how  to  maintain 
Guelph’s  quality  and  improve  its  ac- 
cessibility. This  feedback  will  be  used 
to  help  shape  the  substance  and  for- 
mat of  the  University’s  input  to  the 


This  summer,  U of  G celebrated 
the  achievements  of  four  faculty 
as  they  received  national  recognition 
for  their  work.  In  June,  it  was 
announced  that  Prof.  Jacek 

Lipkowski,  Chemistry,  had  been 
elected  to  the  Royal  Society  of 
Canada  and  that  Prof.  Dana 
Paramskas,  Languages  and 

Literatures,  had  been  awarded  a 
prestigious  3M  Teaching  Fellowship. 

On  the  heels  of  those  coveted 
awards  came  news  in  late  July  that 
biomedical  scientist  Parvathi  Basrur 
and  English  professor  and  writer 
Thomas  King  were  appointed  for  in- 
vestiture in  the  Order  of  Canada. 

"What  tremendous  honours  for 
four  deserving  faculty.”  says  presi- 
dent Alastair  Summeriee,  “and  what 
a proud  time  for  the  University  of 
Guelph  as  we  bask  in  their  glory. 
These  faculty  reflect  the  drive  behind 
so  many  of  our  activities  at  Guelph 


advisory  panel.  E-mail  your  com- 
ments to  president@uoguelph.ca. 
Information  about  the  review,  in- 
cluding a link  to  the  panel’s  own  web 
pages,  is  also  available  on  the 
University’s  website. 

The  Rae  review  includes  consul- 
tations with  institutions,  students, 
parents,  faculty,  staff,  alumni  and 
members  of  the  public.  It’s  antici- 
pated that  U of  G will  participate  in 
local  public  consultations  that  Rae 
will  host  this  fall.  (Information  was 
recendy  posted  on  the  panel  website 
about  its  general  timelines  and 
deliverables.) 

“It  is  crucial  that  the  University 
community  play  a pivotal  role,”  says 
Summeriee.  “Our  faculty,  staff  and 
students  are  aware  of  the  monumen- 
tal problems  we  are  lacing  in  terms 
of  public  support  for  quality  pro- 
grams, student  assistance  and  facili- 
ties. More  important,  they  have 
first-hand  knowledge  of  the  effects 
of  such  underfunding.  Their  feed- 
back is  crucial  to  this  process."  In  ad- 
dition to  the  public  consultations, 
Contitiued  on  page  10 


— ‘the  science  of  life  and  the  art  of 
living.’  Their  accomplishments 
epitomize  innovation  in  teaching 
and  research,  creative  scholarship 
and  a deep  caring  for  both  oiu-  stu- 
dents and  our  society.  These  are  the 
characteristics  that  distinguish  great 
professors  and  enhance  the  Univer- 
sity’s reputation  as  a place  where  ex- 
cellence thrives.” 

ROYAL  SOCIETY 

A faculty  member  at  Guelph  for 
30  years,  Lipkowski  has  received  the 
highest  honour  for  a scientist  and 
university  professor  in  Canada.  In 
its  citation,  the  Royal  Society  recog- 
nized him  for  “being  a pioneer  in 
the  area  of  electrochemical  surface 
science,”  a field  he  began  studying 
more  than  three  decades  ago.  Most 
recently,  his  research  has  focused  on 
biophysical  chemistry. 

Continued  on  page  9 


It  Was  a Summer 
Full  of  Accolades 

Four  Guelph  faculty  receive  national  honours 
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AIR  DUCT  CLEANING 

Breathe  cleaner  air 


remove  microscopic  dust  mites 

remove  up  to  82.6%  of  the 
mildew,  mould  and  bacteria 
in  air  contaminants 

lower  energ)  costs 


Valerie  Poulton 


CaU  Us 

STEJ^W.  (519)  836-7340 

Nobody  Qeane  Better  Than  Steamatic! 


Canvision  Optical 
666  Woolwich  Street 
Guelph,  ON  NIH7G5 


e sure  to  enjoy 
your  career 
and  get  the 
most  out  of 
each  work  day., 
let  us  help  you 
see  your  world 
moredearly. — 


766-7676 


GOURMET  MARKET - 


WEDONl’HAVETO 
HAVE  SALES.,, 

OUR  PRICES  ARE  SPECIAL 
EVERYDAY! 

“Fast  food  goes  gourmet" 

GUELPH  POULTRY  MARKET 

Kortright  just  off  the  Hanlon 


Mon.-Wed-  9-7 
■Riurs-Frt.  9-8 
Sat.  9-6 

Sun.  Closed 


Kortright  Plaza 

763-2284 


oAS»-iWMr 


SKiJicr 

I’REMIIJM  LUMBEU"' 


decks  . . . play  centres  . . . fences 


The  How-To  People. 


55  Dawson  Road 

GUELPH 

821-5744 


On  the  Fergus-Elora  Road 

ELORA 

846-5381 


Cutten  Club  Members 
Vote  on  Agreement 

Proposal  looks  to  transfer  control  and  operations  of  golf  and  tennis  club 


Uof  G and  a committee 
representing  Cutten  Club 
members  have  reached  an  agree- 
ment in  principle  that  involves  the 
University  leasing  the  lands  and 
buildings  to  a new  company  to  be 
owned  by  members  of  the  Cutten 
Club. 

Under  the  long-term  lease,  the 
control  and  operations  of  the  golf 
and  tennis  club  would  be  transferred 
to  the  new  company,  with  U of  G 
owning  the  Cutten  Club  lands. 

The  agreement  was  presented  to 
club  members  Sept.  7,  and  results  of 
a ratification  vote  are  expected  later 
this  month. 

"The  proposal  meets  the 
long-term  goal  of  retaining  the  lands 
for  future  University  needs,”  says 
Nancy  Sullivan,  vice-president  (fi- 
nance and  administration),  who  has 
served  on  the  board  of  the  Cutten 
Club  since  1995.  "At  the  same  time, 
the  University  vrill  no  longer  be  ded- 
icating its  limited  human  resources 
to  operating  a golf  and  recreation 
club  that  is  not  related  to  our  core 


activities  of  teaching  and  research.” 

Under  the  agreement,  members 
would  elect  their  own  board  and 
make  the  decisions  on  the 
day-to-day  operations  of  the  club 
and  improvements.  The  University 
will  retain  the  right  to  approve  any 
major  expenditures  or  renovations, 
and  the  use  of  the  lands  would  be  re- 
stricted to  activities  consistent  with  a 
private  golf  and  recreation  club. 

In  addition,  the  student  golf  team 
would  continue  to  have  access  to  the 
practice  facilities  and  golf  course, 
and  public  access  along  the  river 
would  be  retained. 

Currendy,  U of  G owns  the  com- 
pany that  is  known  as  the  Cutten 
Club,  and  the  club  owns  the  land  and 
buildings.  The  University  acquired 
its  initial  interest  in  the  Cutten  Club 
starting  in  1982  through  a combina- 
tion of  donated  and  purchased 
shares,  initiated  by  some  of  the  indi- 
vidual shareholders,  many  of  whom 
gave  their  shares.  U of  G had  ac- 
quired 100  per  cent  of  the  shares  by 
1992. 


The  Cutten  Club  was  deemed  to 
be  a strategic  investment,  and  the 
plan  was  for  the  University  to  oper- 
ate it  as  a golf  and  recreation  club 
until  the  property  was  needed  for  ex- 
pansion of  the  campus.  Over  the 
years,  the  University  has  had  mini- 
mal involvement  in  the  club’s 
day-to-day  operations,  regarding  it 
as  a self-sufficient  enterprise. 

"We  never  put  any  funds  into  the 
operation  and  never  took  any  profits 
out  of  its  operation,”  Sullivan  says. 

The  University  has  provided 
some  in-kind  support  services, 
mainly  through  the  time  of  several 
senior  administrators  who  serve  on 
the  club  board. 

Last  fall,  the  University  was  ap- 
proached by  a group  of  Cutten  Club 
members  who  were  interested  in  ex- 
ploring ways  to  give  members 
greater  operational  control  over  the 
club.  In  February,  during  a general 
meeting  of  club  members,  the  prin- 
ciple of  a lease  and  separate  com- 
pany was  proposed  and  endorsed  by 
a large  majority  of  club  members. 


Restructuring  Begins 
in  Office  of  the  Provost 


Following  a review  of  the 
provost’s  office  by  retired 
economics  professor  Ken  Grant, 
provost  and  vice-president 
(academic)  Maureen  Mancuso  has 
announced  that  she  is  implementing 
a number  of  changes. 

“I  have  adopted  a phased  ap- 
proach that  respects  the  University’s 
fiscal  situation  while  addressing  the 
need  to  maximize  the  effectiveness 
of  the  provost’s  office  in  academic 
planning,  academic  policy  develop- 
ment and  implementation,  and  issue 
management,”  she  says. 


The  first  phase  begins  immedi- 
ately and  consists  of  four  steps: 

• Moving  forward  with  the  search 
for  a permanent  associate  vice 
president  (academic).  The  search 
committee  will  begin  by  creating  a 
position  profile  for  an  enhanced 
portfolio  and  expects  to  post  the 
position  by  the  end  of  September, 
Mancuso  says. 

• Creating  the  position  of  executive 
assistant  to  the  provost  to  provide 
the  office  with  support  on  both 
policy  and  academic  issues. 


Renaming  the  Office  of  Institu- 
tional Analysis  and  Planning  to 
Resource  Planning  and  Analysis 
to  reflect  the  unit’s  new  responsi- 
bility for  providing  support  for  ef- 
fective planning.  As  of  Sept  7,  the 
office  and  its  director  now  report 
to  the  provost 

Repositioning  the  post  of  registrar 
to  report  directly  to  the  provost 
and  retitling  the  position  to  regis- 
trar and  director  of  strategic  en- 
rolment management.  This 
change  went  into  effect  Sept.  7. 


OMAF  Invests  in  Ridgetown  Facility 


Make  your  outdoor  projects  come  true  witK  Rona! 


Ridgetown  College’s  Rudy 
H.  Brown  Rural  Development 
Centre  is  a step  closer  to  reality, 
thanks  to  a recent  $2.5-million 
contribution  from  the  Ontario 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Food 
(OMAF). 

The  new  centre  vrill  offer  lead- 
ing-edge educational  and  outreach 
programs.  Its  teaching  and  research 


activities  will  also  encourage  new  ag- 
ricultural-based initiatives  that 
could  create  new  market  opportuni- 
ties for  locally  grown  products. 

“OMAF’s  contribution  to  our 
new  educational  facilities  shows 
their  firm  commitment  to  educa- 
tion, training  and  rural  develop- 
ment,” says  Ridgetown  director 
Gary  Ablett. 


The  OMAF  support  adds  to  the 
$2.3  million  that’s  already  been 
raised  privately  by  the  Ridgetown 
College  Agri-Food  Foundation. 
Ablett  notes  that  Ridgetown  College 
will  continue  to  work  with  the  gov- 
ernment and  members  of  the  com- 
munity to  raise  the  remaining  funds 
needed  to  complete  the  building  as 
soon  as  possible. 
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news  in  brief 


COMEONHOMEI 

U of  G will  host  its  annual  home- 
coming celebrations  Sept.  24  and 
25,  kicking  off  Friday  night  with  the 
Gryphon  Hall  of  Fame  dinner  at 
6:30  p.m.  at  the  Ramada  Hotel  and 
Conference  Centre.  Saturday 
morning  will  feature  the  annual 
swim  meet  at  9 a.m.  at  the  Athletics 
Centre  and  the  Glory  Bowl,  featur- 
ing alumni  football  Gryphons,  at  10 
a,m.  at  Alumni  Stadium.  The  tradi- 
tional homecoming  football  game 
pits  Guelph  against  Ottawa  Gee- 
Gees  at  2 p.m.  at  Alumni  Stadium. 
Game  admission  is  $7  general,  $5 
for  seniors  and  alumni,  $3  for  stu- 
dents and  $1  for  children  under  12. 
For  Hall  of  Fame  dinner  tickets,  call 
Ext.  56133. 


CO-DIRECTORS  TO  CONTINUE 

Brenda  Whiteside,  associate 
vice-president  (student  affairs),  has 
announced  that  Jamie  Perry  and 
Laurie  Schnarr  will  continue  to 
serve  as  acting  co-directors  of  Stu- 
dent Life  and  Career  Services  for  the 
2004/05  academic  year.  They  are 
dividing  administrative  responsi- 
bilities between  them,  but  are  work- 
ing collaboratively  on  planning  ini- 
tiatives as  part  of  a strategic 
planning  process  under  way  in  Stu- 
dent Affairs,  Whiteside  says. 


FOOD  CHEMIST  RECEIVES 
MALIK  SCHOURSHIP 

David  Gillingham,  an  open  learning 
program  student,  has  been  awarded 
the  2003/04  Prof.  H.J.  Malik  Statis- 
tics Prize  for  academic  excellence  in 
the  distance  education  course  "Sta- 
tistics for  Business  Decisions.”  The 
scholarship  is  sponsored  by  the 
Department  of  Mathematics  and 
Statistics  in  honour  of  retired  fac- 
ulty member  Henrick  Malik. 
Gillingham  is  a food  chemist  with 
McCormick  Canada  in  London. 


POSTER/AWARENESS 
CAMPAIGN  A WINNER 

The  poster/awareness  campaign 
designed  and  launched  over  the  past 
year  by  the  citizenship  and  leader- 
ship education  program  in  Student 
Life  has  received  the  Canadian 
Association  of  College  and  Univer- 
sity Student  Services  Innovation 
Award  for  2003/04. 


PLANT  AG  STUDENTS 
CAPTURE  TOP  PRIZES 

U of  G plant  agriculture  students 
captured  top  prizes  in  the  North- 
eastern Weed  Science  Society’s  Col- 
legiate Weed  Science  Contest  held 
at  North  Carolina  State  University 
in  July.  Thirty-six  students  from 
seven  universities  in  the  northeast- 
ern United  States  and  Canada  com- 
peted in  four  categories:  weed  iden- 
tification. herbicide  injury  iden- 
tification, sprayer  calibration  and 
farmer  problem  solving.  The  top 
undergraduate  team  award  went  to 
Guelph  students  Leslie  Eccles, 
Jenny  English,  Julie  Laplante  and 
Joshua  Vyn;  English  also  won  the 
top  individual  undergraduate 
award.  Guelph’s  two  graduate 
teams  (Kevin  Dufton,  Kris 
Mahoney,  Shawn  Winter,  Joanne 
Liu  and  Scott  Noble)  placed  second 
and  sixth.  Team  coaches  were  Kris 
Mahoney  and  Profs.  Francois 
Tardif  and  Clarence  Swanton. 


Science  Complex  Move 
a Made-on-Campus  Affair 

Guelph  grads  play  key  role  in  relocation  to  new  science  facility 


U of  G graduate  Jason  Deveau,  top  left,  who  is  supervising  the  move  into  the  science  complex,  checks  out  the 
progress  in  the  new  research  laboratory  of  Prof.  Roz  Stevenson,  Microbiology.  Looking  on  are  movers  Garfield 
Austin,  second  from  right,  and  Paul  Bills. photo  by  martin  schwalbe 


BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 

Move-in  for  new  U of  G 
students  occurred,  as  usual, 
over  Labour  Day  weekend.  But 
another  campus  move-in  begun  in 
July  will  take  another  week  to 
complete,  with  classrooms, 
laboratories  and  offices  being 
relocated  from  the  Chemistry  and 
Microbiology  (C&M)  Building  to 
Phase  1 of  the  new  science  complex. 

Since  early  July,  everything  from 
Bunsen  burners  and  chemicals  to 
electron  microscopes  and  a mass 
spectrometer  has  been  moved  to  new 
lab,  classroom  and  office  space  in  the 
science  complex.  The  move  of  mate- 
rials and  equipment  from  through- 
out the  C&M  and  MacNaughton 
buildings  will  be  completed  by  Sept. 
23,  says  Richard  C6t^,  president  of 
Richard  C6t^  Consulting  (RCC) 
Inc.,  a Guelph-based  lab  planning 
and  relocation  company. 

The  firm  brings  a made-on-cam- 
pus flavour  to  the  complicated  pro- 
ject. Five  of  the  company’s  six 
project  managers  and  specialists  are 
Guelph  science  graduates,  including 
C6t6,  who  completed  a PhD  in  plant 
physiology  and  biophysics  at  U of  G. 

“We  know  how  a lab  should 
function,”  says  C6te.  “It’s  second  na- 
ture for  us  to  ask  the  right  ques- 
tions.” 

With  more  than  165,000  square 
feet  of  new  facilities  in  Phase  1 and  a 
total  of  390,000  square  feet  when 
Phase  2 is  complete,  the  science 
complex  is  one  of  the  largest  con- 


struction projects  in  U of  G history. 

RCC  Inc.  has  worked  with  the 
project  architects  and  U of  G admin- 
istrators on  architectural  program- 
ming and  functional  room  design 
since  2000.  Besides  helping  to  design 
the  space  in  the  science  complex  for 
faculty,  researchers,  students  and  ad- 
ministrators, the  firm  has  planned 
and  overseen  the  massive  physical 
movement  of  equipment  and  mate- 
rials to  be  completed  this  month. 

The  move  is  occurring  under  the 
supervision  of  RCC  project  manager 
Jason  Deveau,  who  earned  a PhD  in 
cell  physiology  and  biophysics  from 
Guelph.  He  is  being  assisted  by  RCC 
employees  Ryan  Cheesman,  an  envi- 
ronmental biology  graduate,  and 
Christiaan  lacoe,  currently  complet- 
ing his  undergraduate  studies  in 
earth  surface  science. 

“The  biggest  hurdle  was  the  para- 
digm shift  from  balancing  my  per- 
sonal research  concerns  to  balancing 
the  concerns  of  200  researchers  and 
innumerable  contractors  while 
maintaining  a tight  schedule,” 
Deveau  says. 

Five  companies  were  contracted 
to  carry  out  the  move  itself:  one  han- 
dling chemicals,  a second  for  special 
equipment  and  the  other  three  for 
general  lab  materials.  Also  involved 
are  dozens  of  manufacturers  and 
technicians  for  relocating  specialized 
equipment  destined  for  the  Ad- 
vanced Analytical  Centre  and  other 
specialized  areas  in  the  complex. 

RCC  project  manager  Garth 
Munz,  who  earned  a bachelor’s  de- 


gree in  agriculture  from  Guelph  in 
200 1 , has  supervised  concurrent  ren- 
ovations and  relocations  throughout 
the  adjacent  MacNaughton  Building 
since  last  spring.  He  is  also  oversee- 
ing the  chemical  relocation  to  the 
science  complex  and  the  move  of 
several  C&M  labs  and  offices  into 
MacNaughton. 

Currently  working  part  time  on 
his  master’s  degree  in  environmental 
biology,  Munz  says  his  understand- 
ing of  lab  space  and  operations  has 
been  invaluable  in  the  project.  “1 
have  a lot  of  experience  in  labs  both 
on  campus  and  off.” 

Referring  to  the  size  and  diversity 
of  the  science  complex  project  — the 
relocation  from  C&M  into  the  new 
building  involves  some  250  research 
and  teaching  units  in  CBS  and  CPES 
— Cot^  says:  “This  is  the  largest  and 
most  complicated  move  in  Canada 
right  now.  Every  lab  has  different 
equipment  that  needs  special 
attention.” 

His  company  worked  on  science 
building  projects  at  the  University  of 
Ontario  Institute  of  Technology  and 
an  environmental  science  complex 
at  Fleming  College.  At  U of  G,  Cote 
helped  develop  the  Controlled  Envi- 
ronment Systems  Research  Facility, 
including  controlled  environment 
chambers  in  the  Bovey  Building  used 
by  environmental  biologists  to  ex- 
plore space  applications  for  plants. 
His  company  has  also  helped  plan  an 
addition  to  the  Crop  Science  Build- 
ing for  a bioproducts  research  centre 
and  new  post-harvest  facilities. 


In  Memoriam 


IDA  PULFORD 

Ida  Pulford,  a retired  staff  member  in  Student  Housing 
Services,  died  July  23  at  the  age  of  86.  She  was  employed 
at  the  University  of  Guelph  from  1972  to  1983  and  is 
survived  by  two  sons,  Ross  and  Paul,  and  five  grandchil- 
dren. 


PAULINE  SMITH 

Pauline  Smith,  a retired  staff  member  in  the  Office 
of  Registrarial  Services,  died  Sept.  3 at  age  82.  She 
worked  on  campus  from  1958  to  1987.  A tree  will  be 
planted  in  her  memory  Sept.  25  at  2:30  p.m.  in  the 
Wall-Custance  Memorial  Forest. 


people 

NATIONAL  KUDOS  FOR  PROF 

Prof.  Cecelia  Paine,  School  of  Envi- 
ronmental Design  and  Rural  Devel- 
opment, has  received  the  2004  Pres- 
ident’s Award  from  the  (Canadian 
Society  of  Landscape  Architects 
(CSLA),  the  society's  highest  hon- 
our. Paine  was  recognized  for  her 
“immense  contribution  in  the 
founding,  stewardship  and  produc- 
tion of  the  CSLA  national  publica- 
tion, Landscapes/Pnysages.” 


HONORARY  DEGREE  BESTOWED 

Prof.  Michael  Nightingale,  vice- 
provost and  chief  academic  officer 
of  the  University  of  Guelph- 
Humber,  received  one  of  the  first 
honorary  degrees  from  the  Humber 
College  Institute  of  Technology  and 
Advanced  Learning  in  June.  He  was 
honoured  for  his  support  and  lead- 
ership in  helping  to  establish  the 
University  of  Guclph-Humber, 


LEADERSHIP  RECOGNIZED 

Deborah  Ann  Maskens,  senior 
advancement  manager  for  the  Col- 
lege of  Arts,  has  been  named  an 
associate  fellow  of  the  Society  for 
Technical  Communication  (STC). 
She  was  cited  for  her  leadership 
contributions  to  local  STC  chapters 
and  outstanding  service  to  the 
future  of  the  profession. 


OAC  STUDENT  IS  CNE 
AMBASSADOR  OF  THE  FAIRS 

Third-year  OAC  student  Jeanine 
Wallace  competed  against  more 
than  70  young  people  from  across 
■•uraJ  Ontario  this  summer  to 
become  CNE  Ambassador  of  the 
Fairs.  Raised  on  a farm  near  Elora, 
she  will  work  to  promote,  educate 
and  inform  the  public  about  Cana- 
dian agriculture  over  the  next  year. 


PROF  JOINS  CIHR  COMMITTEE 

Prof.  Mark  Baker.  Molecular  Biol- 
ogy and  Genetics,  has  been  invited 
to  join  the  Canadian  Institutes  of 
Health  Research  “Biochemistry/ 
Molecular  Biology-B”  operating 
grants  review  committee. 


ARTICLE  AMONG  TOP  50 

An  article  by  Prof  John  Liefeld, 
Marketing  and  Consumer  Studies, 
was  selected  as  one  of  the  top  50 
articles  in  Emerald  Management 
Reviews  for  2004.  It  was  titled 
“Consumer  Research  in  the  Land  of 
Oz;  It’s  Time  to  See  Consumer 
Research  for  What  It  Is  — Non-Sci- 
ence” and  appeared  in  Marketing 
Research  in  2003. 


POSTER  TAKES  FIRST  PRIZE 

Jennifer  Ball,  a PhD  candidate  in 
rural  studies,  and  Alicia  Evans,  a 
master’s  student  in  rural  planning 
and  development,  received  first 
prize  for  their  poster  “Reaching 
Community  Consensus:  Training 
Materials  for  Agricultural  Advisory 
Committees”  at  the  Soil  and  Water 
Conservation  Society’s  interna- 
tional conference  in  July. 


EXCELLENCE  LAUDED 

Sam  Bromley,  a PhD  candidate  in 
the  School  of  Engineering,  has  won 
a 2004  Research  E.xcellence  Scholar- 
ship from  Communications  and 
Information  Technology  Ontario. 
His  adviser  is  Prof  John  Zelek. 
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Everybody  wins!  That’s  the  word  from  students  Aiden  Abram,  left,  Hannah  Draper  and  Stu  Solomon.  They’re 
selling  tickets  for  a tuition  lottery  that  has  a $2,500  grand  prize  and  50  other  prizes,  with  proceeds  going  to  the 
U of  G United  Way  campaign.  photo  by  mary  dickieson 


Tuition  Lottery  Kick-Starts 
United  Way  Campaign 

Student  initiative  to  precede  Sept.  30  UW  launch  party  on  Branion  Plaza 


BY  MARY  DICKIESON 

Hannah  Draper  didn’t  win  the 
$9-million  jackpot  in 
Saturday’s  Lotto  6/49  draw,  but  even 
if  she  had,  she  says  she’d  still  buy  a 
ticket  for  the  2004  United  Way 
tuition  lottery.  The  third-year 
international  development  student 
knows  she’ll  be  a winner  in  the 
on-campus  lottery  because  the  $5 
she  spent  on  the  ticket  will  support 
the  University’s  United  Way 
campaign,  even  if  it  doesn’t  net  her 
the  $2,500  tuition  prize. 

The  student-organized  tuition 
lottery  is  helping  to  kick-start  the 
University’s  annual  United  Way 
campaign,  which  will  be  officially 
launched  with  a barbecue  and  enter- 
tainment Sept.  30. 

The  2004  fundraising  goal  will  be 
announced  at  the  noon-hour  event, 
but  campaign  co-chair  Prof.  An- 
thony Clarke,  assistant  vice-presi- 
dent (academic),  says  the  campus 
committee  plans  to  better  last  year’s 
$319,000  total. 

Clarke  and  Irene  Thompson,  as- 
sistant director  of  residence  life,  are 
heading  up  a volunteer  committee  of 
faculty,  staff,  retirees  and  students 
who  help  make  U of  G the  city’s  larg- 
est corporate  supporter  of  United 
Way  Services  of  Guelph  and 
Wellington. 

Many  of  those  volunteers  will 
don  aprons  to  help  out  at  the  barbe- 
cue, which  runs  from  noon  to  2 p.m. 
on  Branion  Plaza.  Hospitality  Ser- 
vices co-sponsors  the  event  to  help 


keep  costs  down.  Rain  or  shine,  just 
look  for  the  tent.  You  can  enjoy  a hot 
dogand  pop  for  $2. 50  while  listening 
to  live  music  by  the  band  Casper 
lones.  Magic  FM  Radio  will  also  be 
on  site  to  promote  the  United  Way 
event. 

Thompson  and  Clarke  will  serve 
as  barbecue  chefs,  along  with  presi- 
dent Aiastair  Summerlee  and  City  of 
Guelph  administrator  David  Creech, 
who  is  chair  of  the  overall  Guelph 
and  Wellington  campaign. 


The  barbecue  will  also  be  an 
opportunity  to  buy  a ticket  in  the  tu- 
ition lottery,  says  Draper,  who  is  a 
member  of  the  campus  United  Way 
committee  and  one  of  three  students 
who  spearheaded  the  lottery  project. 
Her  partners  are  Stu  Solomon,  presi- 
dent of  the  College  of  Arts  Student 
Union  (CASU),  and  Aiden  Abram, 
Magic  Bus  co-ordinator  for  the  Col- 
lege of  Social  and  Applied  Human 
Sciences  (CSAHS)  Student  Alliance. 
Draper  is  president  of  the  alliance. 

Abram  borrowed  the  tuition  idea 
from  a student  project  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Calgary,  but  tailored  it  to  give 
Guelph  students  a more  permanent 


role  in  the  annual  United  Way 
campaign. 

“It’s  an  idea  that  could  carry  for- 
ward every  year,  even  though  stu- 
dent volunteers  change,”  he  says. 
“And  students  are  really  attracted  by 
the  possibility  of  winning  free 
tuition.” 

They  can  win  up  to  $2,500  to 
cover  tuition  for  one  semester.  The 
prize  is  being  sponsored  by  various 
student  government  groups  on  cam- 
pus, and  the  lottery  offers  an  addi- 
tional 50  prizes  donated  by  Guelph 
businesses  and  campus  depart- 
ments. 

Anyone  can  buy  a ticket,  but  the 
grand  prize  must  be  designated  to  a 
current  U of  G undergraduate  or 
graduate  student.  The  prize  money 
will  be  deposited  directly  in  the  stu- 
dent’s University  account. 

“Here’s  your  chance  to  help  out  a 
student  or  win  a great  prize  for  your- 
self,” says  Abram. 

Secondary  prizes  in  the  lottery 
include  gift  certificates  for  local  eat- 
eries, downtown  businesses.  Bull- 
ring lunches  and  CSA  Sunday 
cinemas,  as  well  as  homemade 
scones  baked  by  Summerlee.  CFRU 
radio  is  providing  free  advertising, 
and  student  groups  across  campus 
are  encouraging  students  to 
participate.  The  draw  date  is  Oct.  15. 

Lottery  tickets  can  be  obtained 
from  the  Central  Student  Asso- 
ciation office  on  Level  2 of  the  Uni- 
versity Centre  or  from  the  office  of 
the  CSAHS  Alliance  and  CASU  in 
Room  138  ofMacdonald  Hall. 


Online  Tuition  Payment  a Success 


The  success  of  U of  G’s  new 
payment  methods  for 
registration  proves  Guelph  students 
and  their  parents  are  embracing  new 
technology  as  it  becomes  available. 

For  the  first  time,  students  were 
given  the  opportunity  to  pay  their 
tuition  through  Internet  or  tele- 


phone banking,  and  87  per  cent  of 
registrants  used  the  new  payment 
method,  says  Peter  Landoni,  associ- 
ate registrar  (student  financial  ser- 
vices). The  remaining  13  per  cent 
submitted  bank  drafts,  money  or- 
ders or  certified  cheques. 

“Once  they  tried  online  banking. 


they  found  it  was  fairly  simple,”  says 
Landoni.  “It’ll  be  even  easier  for 
them  next  time  because  they’ll  al- 
ready have  U of  G set  up  on  their 
Internet  banking  system.  The  stu- 
dents who  did  gel  bank  drafts  might 
want  to  investigate  the  Internet  in 
the  future,  too.” 


Ian  Wagg 


Commonwealth 
Scholar  to  Ghana 

CBS  grad  will  spend  a year  studying  tropical  diseases 

BY  LORI  BONA  HUNT 

Reality  came  in  the  form  of  a 
needle  for  recent  U of  G 
graduate  Ian  Wagg.  Although  the 
biomedical  sciences  major  learned 
in  June  that  he  had  won  a prestigious 
Commonwealth  Scholarship  to 
study  in  West  Africa  and  then  spent 
much  of  the  summer  planning  for 
his  trip,  reality  must  have  been  only 
skin  deep. 

“I  went  to  be  vaccinated  for  ra- 
bies and  cholera,  and  that’s  when  it 
hit  me  that  I was  going.  There  will  be 
some  significant,  actually  huge,  dif- 
ferences in  the  way  of  life.” 

Wagg  will  spend  the  next  year 
pursuing  a master’s  of  public  health 
degree  at  the  University  of  Ghana. 

His  Commonwealth  Scholarship, 
considered  one  of  the  top  awards  for 
international  study  and  research  in 
the  world,  covers  airfare  and  tuition 
and  provides  a monthly  allowance. 

But  more  important  than  the 
prestige  or  financial  support  are  the 
experience  and  unique  training  the 
scholarship  will  provide,  Wagg  says. 

In  addition  to  eight  months  at  the 
university,  he  vrill  spend  four 
months  doing  field  study  work  at  a 
malaria  vaccine  trail  site  in  rural 
Ghana.  He’ll  participate  in  research 
being  conducted  in  affiliation  with  a 
U.S.  navy  group  that  recently  helped 
sequence  the  Plasmodium  falci- 
parum genome  from  the  parasite 
that  causes  human  malaria. 

It’s  an  incredible  opportunity  for 
someone  interested  in  conditions 
that  disproportionately  affect  the 
developing  world,  such  as  malaria, 

TB,  HIV  and  cholera. 

“I  will  be  observing  and  studying 
the  transmission  of  diseases  that  up 
until  now  I’ve  only  read  about  in 
textbooks,”  Wagg  says.  “Hopefully,  I 
won’t  be  getting  first-hand  expo- 
sure, but  I will  definitely  be  seeing 
things  I’m  not  used  to  seeing.” 

It’s  also  an  opportunity  he  never 
envisioned  when  he  first  enrolled  at 
U of  G in  the  former  AKADEMIA 
program.  But  during  his  first  week 
on  campus,  he  attended  a lecture  by 
Stephen  Lewis,  current  United  Na- 
tions special  envoy  for  HIV/AIDS  in 
sub-Saharan  Africa. 

Although  HIV/AIDS  in  Africa 
wasn’t  the  main  focus  of  Lewis’s  talk, 

“he  made  a highly  emotional  plea 
about  the  situation,  asking  our  gen- 
eration to  do  something,”  says 
Wagg.  “The  audience  gave  a stand- 
ing ovation  afterwards.  It’s  very  in- 
spiring to  see  and  hear  someone  like 
that  when  you’re  just  starting  out  in 
university.  It  left  a big  impression.” 

So  Wagg  switched  to  biomedical 
sciences  and  was  soon  bitten  by  the 
infectious  disease  bug.  “I  remember 
when  it  happened.  I was  in  my  sec- 
ond year,  in  a genetics  course,  and 
was  struck  by  some  slides  the  profes- 
sor put  up  on  the  screen.” 

The  first  slide  showed  the  global 
prevalence  of  malaria,  concentrated 
mostly  in  sub-Saharan  Africa.  The 
professor  then  superimposed  a slide 
showing  the  prevalence  of  the  sickle 


cell  trait,  a genetic  condition  affect- 
ing red  blood  cells  that  is  more  com- 
mon in  people  of  African  descent 
and  that  can  affect  protection 
against  malaria. 

“I  was  struck  by  the  evolutionary 
impact  a disease  can  have  on  a popu- 
lation,” says  Wagg.  “There  are  so 
many  diseases  that  don’t  affect  the 
developed  world  that  are  a huge  bur- 
den on  developing  countries.” 

On  his  return  to  Canada,  he  plans 
to  pursue  an  MD/PhD  degree,  hop- 
ing to  eventually  specialize  in  tropi- 
cal infectious  diseases. 

He  says  his  ultimate  decision  to 
go  to  Ghana  was  also  inspired  by  an 
interview  he  did  for  the  Ontarian  late 
in  his  third  year  vrith  Bob  McDon- 
ald, host  of  the  CBC  Radio  science 
program  Quirks  and  Quarks. 

“1  asked  him  what  he  would  do  if 
he  were  in  the  shoes  of  a student  just 
graduating,”  says  Wagg.  “He  en- 
couraged everyone  to  get  off  this  is- 
land of  affluence  we  live  on  and  go 
out  and  see  the  world.” 

Wagg  says  that’s  one  of  the  rea- 
sons he’s  looking  forward  to  being  in 
Ghana.  “In  the  capital  city,  things  are 
quite  westernized,  but  in  the  rural 
areas,  there  are  still  problems  with 
running  water  and  electricity.  I’ll  be 
visiting  rural  villages  where  they’re 
building  their  first  latrine,  and  I’ll  be 
sleeping  under  a mosquito  net  in  a 
hut.  I’ve  been  told  that,  even  with  all 
these  hardships,  the  Ghanaian  peo- 
ple are  some  of  the  most  friendly  and 
kind  people  you  will  ever  meet.” 

Wagg  also  takes  to  Ghana  a 
$10,000  award  from  the  J.  Armand 
Bombardier  Internationalist  Fellow- 
ship Program.  He  was  one  of  25  stu- 
dents across  the  country  chosen  for 
the  esteemed  award. 

At  U of  G,  Wagg  was  an  executive 
member  of  the  Bio-Medical  Science 
Students’  Association  and  launched 
a lecture  series  dedicated  to  local  and 
global  health  issues.  He  was  also  a 
peer  helper  and  received  the  2004 
Lin  Coburn  Award  for  his  contribu- 
tions to  student  life. 

Prof.  Lori  Ann  Vallis,  Human  Bi- 
ology and  Nutritional  Sciences,  one 
of  Wagg’s  instructors,  describes  him 
as  a “highly  motivated,  self-directed 
learner  with  excellent  analytical  and 
critical  thinking  skills.  His  strong  ac- 
ademic skills  and  excellent  personal 
qualities  will  ensure  his  success  in 
any  future  endeavour.” 
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Deerflies  and  Beetles  and  Wasps,  Oh  My! 


Matthias  Buck  brings  a lifelong  fascination  with  bugs  to  his  work  as  curator  of  U of  G ’s  Insect  collection. 
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BY  STACEY  CURRY  GUNN 

Ever  since  he  was  a boy 
catching  butterflies  with  a net 
at  age  six,  Matthias  Buck  has  been 
fascinated  with  insects.  It’s  a passion 
that  has  grown  and  deepened  over 
the  years,  culminating  in  his  current 
role  as  curator  of  the  Guelph  insect 
collection  — the  oldest,  and  one  of 
the  largest,  insect  collections  in 
Canada  today. 

Growing  up  in  Germany  with 
parents  who  were  naturalists  and 
who  wholeheartedly  encouraged  his 
interests,  Buck  decided  to  study  biol- 
ogy in  university  and  eventually  nar- 
rowed his  field  of  specialization  to 
flies  during  master’s  and  doctoral 
degrees.  He  came  to  U of  G in  1998 
to  do  post-doctoral  research  with 
Prof.  Steve  Marshall,  Environmental 
Biology,  who  has  guided  and  built 
Guelph’s  insect  collection  since 
1982. 

A year  after  he  arrived.  Buck  be- 
came curator  of  the  collection, 
which  started  in  pre-Confederation 
days  under  the  auspices  of  the  Ento- 
mological Society  of  Ontario  and 
was  transferred  to  the  Ontario  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture  in  1863.  It  is  now 
ranked  the  third  or  fourth  largest  in- 
sect collection  in  Canada  and  the 
most  important  collection  of 
Ontario  insects. 

The  collection  also  features  in- 
sects from  all  over  the  world,  includ- 
ing what  Buck  describes  as  a 
“magnificent”  assortment  of  tropi- 
cal flies,  many  of  them  collected  by 
Marshall  during  field  trips  to  Central 
and  South  America  since  the  late 
1980s. 

Specimens  representing  an  esti- 
mated 1 .5  million  species  are  housed 
in  rows  of  grey  compact  lockers  in  a 


room  in  the  Bovey  Building.  From 
one  unit,  Buck  pulls  out  a shelf  of 
deerflies,  each  meticulously  pinned 
and  labelled  and  smelling  of  naph- 
thalene, which  protects  the  collec- 
tion from  ruinous  tiny  beetles  that 
feed  on  dead  insects. 

It’s  obvious  that  much  painstak- 
ing work  goes  into  preserving  this 
natural  record  of  life,  including  a 
special  drying  technique  that  pre- 
vents the  dead  fly  from  shrinking. 
Each  specimen  is  labelled  with  infor- 
mation detailing  its  species,  where  it 
was  found,  the  collection  method, 
the  date  and  the  name  of  the 
collector. 

After  the  technical  work  is  com- 
pleted, research  and  identification 
start.  “Most  insect  species  — in  the 
tropics  about  70  per  cent  — aren’t 


known  to  science,  and  that’s  where 
the  work  really  starts  for  us,”  says 
Buck. 

In  the  adjoining  insect  systemat- 
ics  laboratory,  several  students  are 
busy  looking  at  insects  through  mi- 
croscopes, analyzing  and  document- 
ing what  they  see.  The  main  work  of 
the  lab  is  describing  new  species  — 
mainly  flies,  wasps,  grasshoppers, 
beetles  and  the  like — and  providing 
identification  tools  for  them  in  pub- 
lications and  on  the  Internet  (www. 
uoguelph.ca/-  samarsha). 

Specimens  are  collected,  with 
permission,  from  national  and  pro- 
vincial parks.  In  return,  the  govern- 
ment gets  reports  of  the  fauna  that 
exist,  “so  fauna  here  in  Ontario  be- 
come better  known,”  says  Buck. 

He  notes  that  documenting  the 


biology  of  life  on  the  planet  is  a basic 
and  important  task  because  “you  can 
only  protect  what  you  know.  It  is 
part  of  our  heritage.  Everyone  is 
aware  how  important  it  is  to  protect 
grizzly  bears  and  large  wildlife.  The 
largest  diversity  of  life  is  insects  — 
there  are  more  insects  than  the  oth- 
ers all  together.  They  play  a very  im- 
portant role  in  ecosystems,  and  one 
of  the  mandates  of  provincial  and 
national  parks  is  to  protect 
heritage.” 

Buck’s  own  research  on  digger 
wasps  underlines  just  how  much 
work  there  is  to  be  done.  In  more 
than  four  years  of  extensive  field 
work  and  research  of  specimens  in 
the  Guelph  collection,  the  Canadian 
national  collection  in  Ottawa,  the 
collection  at  the  Royal  Museum  of 


Ontario  in  Toronto  and  some 
smaller  regional  collections,  he  iden- 
tified 110  species  of  wasps  never 
found  before  in  Ontario,  bringing  to 
275  the  number  now  known  to  oc- 
cur in  the  province. 

“That  shows  how  important  and 
daunting  a task  it  is,  given  so  few 
people  are  working  on  this.” 

Another  exciting  research  break- 
through for  Buck  was  his  discovery 
of  a new  family  of  flies  in  Costa  Rica. 
His  finding  will  be  published  in  a 
manual  of  Central  American  flies 
that  will  become  a standard  text- 
book, a high-profile  project  involv- 
ing scientists  (including  Marshall) 
from  the  United  States,  Canada  and 
other  countries. 

“There  are  thousands  of  new  spe- 
cies of  flies  waiting  to  be  discovered, 
but  to  find  a new  family  is  remark- 
able,” says  Buck.  “It  doesn’t  happen 
frequently.” 

He  also  has  a checklist  of  digger 
wasps  in  Ontario  coming  out  in  this 
year’s  issue  of  the  Journal  of  the  Ento- 
mological Society  of  Ontario. 

Buck’s  other  responsibilities  in- 
clude overseeing  the  students  em- 
ployed in  the  lab,  who  do  the 
technical  mounting  work  and  are 
also  helping  to  create  a database  of 
information  about  all  newly  col- 
lected specimens  in  the  collection. 

“I  love  my  job.”  he  says.  “I  love 
the  novelty  of  dealing  with  new 
things  every  day  and  discovering 
new  species  and  new  structures  every 
day.  It’s  pioneering  scientific  work 
that  makes  it  really  interesting.” 

He  adds  that  "the  beauty  in  the 
elaborate  details  of  morphology  is 
amazing.  I find  I can  just  marvel  at 
this.  There’s  so  much  to  discover, 
and  discovering  something  new  is  a 
big  thrill." 


Campus  Campaign  Aims  to  Reduce  Landfill  Waste 

Members  of  the  University  community  urged  to  recycle  as  much  clean  material  as  they  can 


BY  RACHELLE  COOPER 

Garbage  is  often  not  given  a 
lot  of  thought.  It’s  simply 
tossed  aside  and  forgotten.  But  the 
University  has  been  putting  a lot  of 
thought  and  physical  effort  into 
ensuring  that  at  least  half  of  all 
campus  waste  will  be  recycled 
instead  of  being  sent  to  a landfill  site. 

“We’ve  launched  a campaign  to 
recycle  or  compo.st  at  least  50  per 
cent  of  all  the  regular  waste  the  Uni- 
versity generates  by  2010,”  says 
Gillian  Maurice,  the  campus 
sustainability  co-ordinator.  “We 
hope  students,  faculty  and  staff  will 
help  us  achieve  our  goal  by  recycling 
as  much  clean  material  as  they  can.” 
Physical  Resources  is  making  re- 
cycling easier  for  members  of  the 
campus  community  by  providing  a 
blue  receptacle  for  recyclable  mate- 
rial to  go  with  the  departmentally 
supplied  black  receptacles  for  waste 
at  every  workstation  and  public  area 
on  campus. 

Physical  Resources  recently  pub- 
lished a newwaste-coUection  and  re- 
cycling policy  to  ensure 
environmental  stewardship,  good 


economic  practice  and  compliance 
with  regulations.  The  “Non-Haz- 
ardous  Waste  Collection  and  En- 
hanced Recycling  on  Campus” 
policy  is  available  online  at  wv/w.pr. 
uoguelph.ca/pr/policies.htm. 


“Aluminum  and  steel  cans,  glass 
and  plastic  bottles,  writing  and  com- 
puter paper,  newspaper,  numbered 
plastic  containers,  and  clean 
boxboard  and  cardboard  should  all 
be  recycled,”  says  Maurice.  “Our  en- 


hanced recycling  program  provides 
the  opportunity  to  mix  all 
recyclables  together  in  one  bin.” 
Paper  towels,  napkins,  tissues, 
plastic  bags,  unnumbered  plastic 
containers,  disposable  cups  and  sty- 


rofoam are  considered  garbage  on 
campus. 

Making  an  effort  to  recycle  mate- 
rial is  not  only  better  for  the  environ- 
ment, but  it  also  saves  the  University 
money,  she  says.  UofG  is  charged  $41 
a tonne  for  mixed  recyclables  (which 
are  hand-sorted  at  the  CityofGuelph 
Wet-Dry  Recycling  Centre)  and  $63  a 
tonne  for  garbage. 

To  cut  down  even  more  on  cam- 
pus-generated landfill  waste,  a few 
small  composting  programs  have 
been  started  on  campus,  says 
Maurice.  Composting  bins  for  food 
waste  can  be  found  in  East  Residence. 
Arts  House,  International  House, 
family  housing  and  the  faculty  lounge 
in  the  Landscape  Architecture 
Building. 

For  more  information  about  en- 
hanced recycling  at  U of  G,  visit 
www.pr.uoguelph.ca/recycle. 
Recycling  Tip  of  the  Month 

Starting  with  this  issue,  at  Guelph 
will  publish  a recycling  tip  of  the 
month  for  members  of  the  University 
community.  First  up:  Remember  that 
lids  of  pop  bottles  aren’t  recyclable. 
They  should  be  placed  in  the  garbage. 


City,  University  Partner  Against  Litter 


UofG  IS  partnering  with  the  CityofGuelph  in  a 
new  anti-litter  campaign.  The  anti-litter  team 
spearheading  the  campaign  consists  largely  of  City  of 
Guelph  staff  from  various  departments  and  is  headed 
by  lennifer  Turnbull,  the  city’s  waste-reduction  co- 
ordinator. U of  G’s  representative  on  the  team  is 
Gillian  Maurice,  the  campus  sustainability 
co-ordinator. 

The  team’s  vision  is  a Utter-free  Guelph,  which  it 
hopes  to  achieve  through  promotional  and  educa- 
tional measures.  The  team’s  first  accomplishment  is 
the  launch  of  an  interactive  anti-litter  website,  hosted 
by  die  City  of  Guelph.  U of  G community  members 
are  encouraged  to  visit  www.city.guclph.on. 
ca/anti-litter  and  “Pledge  Not  to  Litter."  The  cam- 
paign also  aims  to  revive  the  nostalgic  “Don’t  Be  a Lit- 
terbug”  image  and  slogan,  and  hopes  to  prevent  litter 
by  fostering  community  pride  and  participation. 
“Litter  is  a problem  that  affects  everyone  because  it 


has  environmental,  esthetic  and  economic  impacts 
right  here  in  our  city.”  Turnbull  says. 

The  University  manages  to  keep  its  campus  beauti- 
ful, notes  Maurice,  but  considerable  time  and  expense 
are  incurred  in  the  ongoing  process  of  cleaning  up  the 
results  of  people’s  carelessness. 

The  anti-litter  team  reminds  community  members 
that  everyone  can  do  their  part  to  prevent  litter  by  fol- 
lowing these  tips: 

• Always  put  trash  in  a proper  container.  If  one  isn’t 
available,  hold  on  to  garbage  until  you  find  one. 

• Use  returnable,  reusable  or  refillable  drink  contain- 
ers or  bring  your  own  cup. 

• Use  a litterbag  in  your  vehicle. 

• Reduce  and  reuse  as  much  as  you  can  before  you  re- 
cycle. 

• Support  community  cleanups,  recycling  programs, 
legislarion  and  other  efforts  to  reduce  Utter. 
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OVC  to  Host 
Animal  Welfare 
Forum  Oct.  2 

Is  cruelty  to  animals  an  indicator  of  domestic  violence? 


Growing  interest  in  the  links 
between  animal  cruelty  and 
human  abuse  explains  much  of  the 
rise  of  veterinary  forensics,  one  of 
several  topics  slated  for  a day-long 
student-organized  forum  on  animal 
welfare  to  be  held  at  the  Ontario 
Veterinary  College  Oct.  2.  The  fifth 
annual  Animal  Welfare  Forum  runs 
from  9 a.m.  to  5 p.m.  in  the  OVC 
Lifetime  Learning  Centre. 

Randy  Lockwood,  vice-president 
of  research  and  educational  out- 
reach with  the  Humane  Society  of 
the  United  States  (HSUS)  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  plans  to  discuss  those 
connections  in  his  talk  on  the  grow- 
ing use  of  “CSI-type”  forensic  tools 
to  investigate  cases  of  animal  cruelty. 

Among  people  entering  the  50 
largest  shelters  for  battered  women 
in  the  United  States  in  1997,  85  per 
cent  of  women  and  63  per  cent  of 
children  mentioned  incidents  of  pet 
abuse  in  the  family,  according  to  a 
survey  quoted  by  the  HSUS. 

"Animal  cruelty  is  a growing  con- 
cern because  people  nowadays  are 


more  concerned  about  animal  wel- 
fare,” says  forum  co-organizer  Jeff 
Rau,  a second-year  DVM  student 
and  president  of  the  OVC  Animal 
Welfare  Club.  "A  big  impetus  is  the 
link  between  animal  cruelty  and  hu- 
man physical  abuse  and  violence.” 

The  Animal  Welfare  Forum  at 
Guelph  is  intended  to  raise  aware- 
ness of  the  welfare  of  animals,  in- 
cluding companion  animals,  zoo 
animals  and  livestock.  Organizers 
also  hope  to  raise  money  for  an  an- 
nual $1,000  graduate  scholarship  for 
research  in  animal  welfare  at  U of  G. 

The  event  will  include  workshops 
and  a student  poster  competition  as 
well  as  a roster  of  speakers:  Lock- 
wood:  David  Barney  of  the  Toronto 
Zoo;  Prof.  Georgia  Mason,  Animal 
and  Poultry  Science,  Canada  Re- 
search Chair  in  Animal  Welfare;  ca- 
nine behaviourist  John  Wade;  and 
Denna  Benn,  director  of  U of  G’s 
Animal-Care  Services. 

For  more  information  about  the 
forum,  visit  www.ovc.uoguelph.ca/ 
associations/awc. 


Women’s  Studies 
Program  Marks 
Quarter  Century 


UOF  G WILL  CELEBRATE  the  25th 
anniversary  of  its  women’s 
studies  program  with  a talk  by 
researcher  and  author  Meg  Luxton 
Sept.  20  at  7 p.m.  in  Room  204  of  the 
Landscape  Architecture  Building. 
The  event  is  open  to  the  public. 

Luxton,  a social  science  and 
women’s  studies  professor  at  York 
University,  will  present  "Dreams 
and  Dilemmas:  Women’s  Studies 
and  the  Politics  of  Knowledge.” 

Her  research  focuses  on  women’s 
work,  paid  and  unpaid,  and  the 
women’s  movement.  Her  books  in- 
clude More  Than  a Labour  of  Love: 
Three  Generations  of  Women’s  Work 
in  the  Home;  Getting  By  in  Hard 
Times:  Gendered  Labour  at  Home 


and  on  the  Job;  and  Feminism  and 
Families:  Critical  Policies  and  Chang- 
ing Practices. 

“It’s  an  incredible  honour  to 
have  someone  like  Dr.  Meg  Luxton, 
who  has  played  such  a significant 
role  in  the  development  of  women’s 
studies  in  Canada,  here  to  help  us 
commemorate  the  development  of 
our  own  program  at  Guelph,”  says 
women’s  studies  co-ordinator  Prof. 
Dawn  Cornelio,  Languages  and  Lit- 
eratures. “Her  visit  will  also  mark  a 
new  milestone  from  which  we  will 
turn  to  the  future  and  continue  to 
grow  and  develop.” 

The  Guelph  program  was 
founded  in  1 979  by  psychology  pro- 
fessor Joanna  Boehnert. 


after  hours 
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MARISA  PHILLIPS 

Admission  Services  tour  co-ordinator,  staff  member  at 
Guelph  since  1975 
Marisa  Phillips  has  always  loved 
to  sing,  and  she’s  been  doing  so 
for  the  last  four  years  as  part  of  a 
women’s  barbershop  chorus 
called  The  Over  Tones  Inc.  Her 
involvement  with  the  award- 
winning 45-member  a capella 
group  has  taken  her  to  interna- 
tional competitions  in  Halifax, 

Florida  and  Indianapolis.  In  the 
spring,  at  an  area  competition  in 
Sudbury,  The  Over  Tones  added  another  gold  medal  to 
their  collection  and  qualified  for  an  international  com- 
petition in  November  in  Rochester,  N.Y. 

New  members  are  always  welcome,  says  Phillips, 
who  sings  the  “lead”  or  melody  part  of  the  group’s 
four-part  harmony.  There  is  an  auditioning  process, 
but  she  stresses  that  prospective  members  “don’t  have 
to  have  any  kind  of  musical  background.  You  just  have 
to  have  a love  of  singing  and  learn  your  part.”  The 
group  rehearses  on  Monday  evenings  at  the  Ukrainian 
Cultural  Centre  in  Guelph. 

Phillips  also  volunteers  as  an  accredited  community 
food  adviser  with  the  Weliington-Dufferin-Guelph 
Health  Unit,  delivering  information  about  food  safety 
and  nutrition  to  schools,  social  service  groups  and 
other  community  organizations. 

In  addition,  she  supports  the  local  chapter  of  the 
Multiple  Sclerosis  (MS)  Society  and  has  participated  in 
the  MS  walk  for  1 1 years.  (Her  husband,  Dave  Phillips, 
who  works  in  Hospitality  Services,  has  MS  and  has 
chaired  the  walk  for  many  years.)  Their  busy  family  life 
includes  two  sons;  Michael,  14,  and  Kyle,  12. 

PRAVEEN  SAXENA 

Faculty  member  in  the  Department  of  Plant  Agriculture 
since  1989 

Prof.  Praveen  Saxena  says  that 
when  he’s  not  conducting 
research  or  reading  things  related 
to  his  work,  he’s  almost  always 
thinking  about  science  and  his 
current  passion,  the  philosophy 
of  science. 

“I  need  to  find  activities  that 
distract  me  so  I can  re-energize,” 
he  says. 

Reading,  writing  poetry,  studying  religion  and 
watching  movies  are  activities  Saxena  enjoys  in  his 
down  time,  but  cooking  is  his  greatest  stress  reliever. 

“I’ve  enjoyed  cooking  since  1 was  a child,”  he  says. 


Praveen  Saxena 


“I’m  the  eldest  son  in  my  family,  and  my  mother 
trained  me  in  basic  cooking  techniques.” 

Rather  than  continue  to  make  the  recipes  he’s  famil- 
iar with,  Saxena  enjoys  trying  to  copy  new  dishes  that  he 
encounters  in  restaurants  around  the  world. 

“If  I like  something  in  a restaurant,  I find  a way  to  get 
into  the  kitchen.  The  restaurant  manager  will  let  me  see 
how  it  was  prepared,  and  I take  my  notes  and  try  to  re- 
create it  at  home  with  my  own  flavours.” 

Most  recently,  he  tried  a spaghetti-type  dish  in  Japan 
and  hunted  down  the  chefs  secret  recipe  because  of  its 
unique  taste. 

His  whole  family  becomes  involved  in  the  cooking 
process,  and  they  rate  each  dish  to  determine  whether 
or  not  it’s  a keeper.  Saxena  says  he  prefers  cooking  with 
fresh  vegetables  from  different  parts  of  the  world  and 
different  types  of  rice. 

“Most  dishes  I make  can’t  be  categorized,”  he  says. 
“Since  I’m  originally  from  India,  I’ll  add  a South  Asian 
touch  to  an  Italian  recipe.” 

MONIKA  MUSIAL 

Fourth-year  BA  student  majoring  in  studio  art,  minoring 
in  biology 

Monika  Musial  has  managed  to 
combine  her  two  passions  — art 
and  science  — in  her  summer  job 
over  the  past  two  years.  She’s 
been  doing  biological  illustra- 
tions for  Prof.  Steve  Marshall, 

Environmental  Biology.  Her 
images  will  be  used  in  scientific 
journals  such  as  The  Canadian 
Entomologist  and  the  Journal  of 
Natural  History  and  will  be  used  in  Marshall’s  upcom- 
ing book. 

This  summer,  Musial  worked  on  dratving  the  varia- 
tion in  genitalia  of  different  species  in  one  main  family 
of  flies  called  Spyringogaster.  She  has  also  illustrated  ex- 
ternal drawings  of  insects  ranging  from  beetles  to  wasps 
and  aquatic  insects. 

“Since  I’d  like  to  be  a medical  illustrator,  this  job  has 
been  a great  opportunity,”  she  says. 

Although  Musial  admits  she  doesn’t  have  a lot  of 
spare  time  outside  of  classes  and  the  laboratory,  she  says 
music  keeps  her  sane  while  she’s  in  the  lab.  She  likes  ev- 
erything from  alternative  to  dance.  “Sarah  McLachlan, 
Delirium,  Enigma  and  Linkin  Park  are  some  of  my 
favourites.” 

In  her  spare  moments  at  home,  Musial  has  been 
reading  the  classics,  including  Wuthering  Heights  and 
Pride  and  Prejudice.  When  she  can  get  away  for  a few 
days,  she  enjoys  hiking  and  camping  with  her  friends  in 
Algonquin  Park. 


Monika  Musial 


Student  Athletes  Honoured 

Awards  recognize  student  dedication  to  both  sports  and  academics 


More  THAN  100  U of  G varsity 
athletes  received  national 
and  provincial  recognition  this 
summer  for  maintaining  an 
academic  average  of  80  per  cent  or 
above  during  the  2003/2004  school 
year. 


retirpmpntq 

HE  FOLLOWING  employees 

Hospital 

tions  and  Applied  Nutrition 

1 retired  over  the  summer: 

Adnan  Gokcen,  Languages  and 

• Dennis  Novosad,  Physical  Re- 

• Lynn  Bardwell,  Veterinary  Teach- 

Literatures 

sources 

ing  Hospital 

Sylvia  Green,  CBS  dean’s  office 

• Earl  Olsson,  Physical  Resources 

• David  Bridle,  Research  Stations 

Martin  Holmberg,  Computing 

* Maria  Dc  Angelis,  Physical  Re- 

and  Communications  Services 

Teaching  Hospital 

sources 

• Pillalamarr  Jagam,  Physics 

• Larry  Pyear,  Department  of  Plant 

• Gail  Dudnick,  Human  Resources 

• Donald  Jakubowski,  Physical  Re- 

Agriculture 

• Marlene  EQiotl,  U of  G Library 

sources 

• Howard  Roszel,  Fire  Division 

• Bill  Fisher,  Physical  Resources 

* Doreen  Keleher,  Hospitality  Ser- 

• Edith  Shirran,  Department  of 

* Brock  Fuller.  Co-operative  Educa- 

Pathobiology 

tion  Services 

• Bruce  McKay,  Psychology 

• Jan  Williams,  Human  Resources 

• Allan  Geisel,  Veterinary  Teaching 

• Judith  Myers  Avis,  Family  Rcla- 

• Peter  Yodzis,  Zoology. 

Canadian  Interuniversity  Sport 
named  73  U of  G varsity  athletes 
who  compete  at  the  national  level 
Academic  All-Canadians.  Ontario 
University  Athletics  (OUA)  named 
43  U of  G athletes  who  compete  at 
the  provincial  level  as  Academic 
Achievement  Award  recipients. 

“A  lot  of  people  don’t  fully  un- 
derstand the  time  commitment  it 
takes  to  be  a varsity  athlete  while 
completing  a full-time  course  load,” 
says  Angela  Orton,  assistant  director 
of  athletics  and  manager  of  intercol- 
legiate programs. 

“They  dedicate  15  to  25  hours  a 
week  to  their  sport.  Couple  that  with 
their  in-class  and  study  time,  and 
maintaining  an  average  above  80  per 
cent  is  a pretty  remarkable  accom- 
plishment.” 

The  group  of  athletes  honoured 
are  a cross-section  of  the  student 
population  at  Guelph.  Almost  all 
fields  of  study  are  represented,  vnth 
award  recipients  ranging  from  a 


first-year  French  major  to  a 
fifth-year  student  in  veterinary  med- 
icine. 

“Their  dedication  as  amateur 
athletes  deserves  a lot  of  recogni- 
tion,” said  Orton.  “They’re  giving  up 
part-time  jobs  and  social  activities  to 
represent  U of  G.  They’re  definitely 
highly  motivated  young  people.  Ac- 
ademics are  their  first  priority,  and 
their  sport  is  a close  second.” 

Since  the  inception  of  the  Aca- 
demic All-Canadians  in  1991  and  of 
the  OUA  Academic  Achievement 
Awards  in  2000,  a consistently  high 
number  of  U of  G varsity  athletes 
have  been  recognized. 

“I  am  pleased  that  once  again 
Guelph’s  athletes  have  achieved 
great  success,”  says  Brenda  White- 
side,  vice-president  (student  affairs) . 
“The  success  of  our  athletes  is  a re- 
sult of  their  dedication  to  both 
sports  and  academics,  and  of  the  ex- 
cellent support  they  receive  from 
faculty  and  staff  on  campus.” 
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Front  and  Centre 


U of  G playwright  aims  to  give  women  a bigger  role  on  the  theatre  stage 


/ / DON'T  THINK  IT’S  AN  ACCIDENT  that  in 

" ^ B my  writing  I revisit  teens  over  and 
I over  again,  trying  to  grow  myself  up  in 
a more  traditional  environment,”  says 
Corrina  Hodgson,  a playwright  and  candidate  in  the 
joint  PhD  in  literary  studies/theatre  studies 
program. 

When  she  was  only  12  and  a rising  figure-skating 
star,  her  doctor  told  her  she  would  never  skate  again 
because  a congenital  birth  defect,  spina  bifida,  had 
been  detected.  At  age  15,  she  underwent  a four-level 
spinal  fusion  and  spent  the  next  two  years  using  a 
walker  and  canes. 

“Add  to  that  the  fact  that  I was  two  years  younger 
than  everyone  because  1 had  skipped  two  grades  and 
you  can  understand  why  I was  completely  ostra- 
cized,” she  says. 

Winning  the  international  Jane  Chambers 
Playwriling  Award  in  the  student  category  for  her 
play  Privilege  is  proof  of  how  successfully  Hodgson  is 
able  to  tap  into  her  adolescent  emotions. 

"Privilege  is  a coming-of-age  story  told  in  a 
non-linear  manner  so  that  the  script  disintegrates  as 
this  young  woman’s  life  disintegrates,”  she  says. 

“She  does  have  a moment  of  recognition  where  she 
realizes  that  everyone  is  just  as  scared  as  she  is,  which 
enables  her  to  replant  herself.” 

Hodgson  says  Privilege  started  off  as  a tradition- 
ally structured  play  that  she  wrote  while  completing 
her  MFA  in  creative  v^riting  at  the  University  of  Brit- 
ish Columbia.  Having  the  opportunity  to  work 
closely  with  playwright  Sharon  Pollock  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Calgary  and  director  Chris  Cinnamon  of 
the  University  of  Lethbridge  allowed  her  to  “crack 
the  structure  of  the  play  wide  open.  ” 

Hodgson  considered  it  a rite  of  passage  when 
Privilege  was  read  last  summer  at  the  Nightwood 
Theatre,  Canada’s  oldest  feminist  theatre  company. 

She  was  presented  with  the  Jane  Chambers  Award  at 
the  Association  for  Theatre  in  Higher  Education’s 
annual  conference  in  Toronto  in  July.  In  addition  to 
a cash  award,  the  play  was  produced  under  the  title  Unbecoming 
at  SummerWorks,  Toronto’s  juried  theatre  festival. 

Hodgson’s  list  of  literary  accomplishments  also  includes 
several  full-length  plays,  published  poetry  and  writing  awards 
— all  made  possible  by  her  ability  to  tap  into  her  intellectual 
and  creative  talents  at  an  early  age.  She  started  her  imdergradu- 
ate  degree  at  the  University  of  Toronto  at  age  16,  but  says  her 
success  was  overshadowed  by  the  grief  she  felt  at  having  to  give 
up  skating. 

“1  cried  myself  to  sleep  almost  every  night  because  skating 
had  been  taken  out  of  my  life.  My  entire  identity  had  been 
wound  up  in  the  sport.” 

Although  Hodgson  wasn’t  able  to  walk  without  a cane  until 
two  years  after  her  fusion  surgery,  she  was  determined  to  skate 
again.  Within  six  months  of  skating  recreationally  with  U of  T’s 
figure-skating  team,  she  had  all  her  old  jumps  back,  plus  had 
mastered  the  double  axle  and  triple  salchow,  earning  herself  the 
title  of  1990/1991  Ontario  junior  ladies  champion. 

When  she  did  eventually  give  up  skating,  it  was  her  choice, 
not  her  doctor’s.  “I  was  fortunate  enough  to  finally  get  the  op- 
portunity to  wake  up  one  morning  and  just  decide  not  to  skate 
anymore.” 

Hodgson  discovered  that  the  spoken  word  fulfilled  her  need 
to  perform  on  stage.  “I  love  being  in  the  spotlight,  whether  it’s 


By  Rachelle  Cooper 


“Writing  came  so  easily.  Within  a year,  I had 
plays  in  festivals  and  was  flown  to  Banff  to  do  a 
radio  play  for  the  CBC.  I sat  up  and  thought: 
‘This  is  what  it  must  feel  like  to  do  what  you’re 
supposed  to  be  doing.  1 set  specific  goals  for  my- 
self and  had  checked  off  all  the  goals  that  met  my 
early  20s  concept  of  success:  to  be  on  a 
playwriting  unit  at  a professional  theatre,  to  be 
on  CBC  Radio,  to  be  profiled  in  Now  magazine 
and  to  be  mentioned  in  the  Globe  and  Mail  and 
the  Nufiona/ Post.” 

Hodgson  had  achieved  “success”  but  was 
firustrated  because  she  couldn’t  afford  to  pay  her 
own  rent  and  was  still  living  with  her  parents. 

“I  decided  that  if  something  was  going  to  take 
me  away  from  my  writing,  it’d  better  pay  well." 

That’s  when  she  realized  teaching  was  the 
right  path  for  her.  “I  got  early  acceptance  to  the 
MFA  program,  so  I didn’t  even  have  to  fill  out  the 
application  for  my  plan  B,  which  was  to  become  a 
sign-language  interpreter,”  she  laughs. 

After  completing  her  master’s,  she  headed 
back  east,  drawn  by  the  reputation  of  Guelph's 
PhD  program.  Here,  she’s  had  a chance  to  pick 
the  brains  of  the  two  people  who  founded  the 
theatres  that  she  says  she  owes  her  playwriting  ca- 
reer to  — drama  professor  Sky  Gilbert,  founder 
of  Buddies  in  Bad  Times  Theatre,  and  drama  in- 
structor Kim  Renders,  co-founder  of  the 
Nightwood  Theatre. 

"Sky  existed  for  me  in  near  iconical  status, 
and  to  be  able  to  knock  on  his  door  and  talk  to 
him  is  so  incredible.  It  makes  what  he’s  accom- 
plished become  a direction  I could  potentially  go 
in." 

She  adds  that  Guelph  has  also  provided  her 
“with  a knowledge  of  the  context  of  my  work  and 
is  giving  me  a direct  visceral  experience  of  my  his- 
tory. Understanding  where  I came  from  can’t 
help  but  dictate  where  I’m  going  and  open  up 


the  centre  of  the  ice  or  in  a smoky  bar.  I need  that  oudet  for  ex- 
pression.” 

She  took  the  first  two  years  of  U of  T’s  drama  program  while 
finishing  a philosophy  degree  specializing  in  the  ethical  treat- 
ment of  the  mentally  ill,  then  enrolled  in  a two-year  acting  pro- 
gram at  the  American  Musical  and  Dramatic  Academy 
(AMDA)  in  New  York  City. 

One  of  Hodgson’s  teachers  at  AMDA  pulled  her  aside  after 
seeing  her  spoken-word  performance  on  public  access  televi- 
sion and  told  her  she  should  write  plays. 

“I  owe  my  playwriting  career  to  that  teacher  because  she 
held  my  hand  and  met  with  me  weekly  about  my  writing,”  says 
Hodgson.  “I  put  together  this  godawful  play,  but  it  broke  me  in, 
and  the  next  play  I wrote  was  produced  at  the  Rhubarb  Festival 
at  Buddies  in  Bad  Times  Theatre  in  Toronto.” 

The  teacher  made  Hodgson  realize  there  were  few  female 
characters  who  weren’t  wives  and  girlfriends. 

“I  have  a really  clear  agenda  as  a writer  to  try  and  create  work 
for  women  in  their  late  teens  and  early  20s,  to  make  sure  the 
roles  have  names  and  bodies  and  lives  and  are  complicated  and 
complex  and  their  voices  are  heard.  Those  voices  have  been  ne- 
glected by  the  canon  for  so  long." 

While  trying  to  make  a living  acting  for  nine  years  in  To- 
ronto, Hodgson  says  she  was  writing  like  crazy. 


more  possibilities  and  opportunities.” 

The  possibilities  for  Hodgson  continue  to  surface.  "Holding 
Space.”  a monologue  she  wrote  for  a course  taught  by  drama 
professor  Judith  Thompson,  won  the  Solo  Collective  Emerging 
Writers  Competition  and  was  produced  in  Vancouver  in  July. 
Hodgson  has  also  been  asked  to  be  the  2005  playwright-in-resi- 
dence  at  Buddies  in  Bad  Times  Theatre. 

These  are  opportunities  that  don’t  come  easily  to  Canadian 
female  playwrights,  she  says.  Her  thesis  is  looking  at  the  current 
crisis  of  being  a female  playwright  in  Canada.  The  latest 
Fraticelli  report  — a look  at  the  status  of  women  in  the  theatre 
by  the  Nightwood  Theatre  and  Moynan  King  at  Buddies  in  Bad 
Times — found  that  circumstances  for  women  haven’t  changed 
since  the  last  report  in  1982. 

“Men  are  still  in  positions  of  power,  which  means  women's 
work  is  not  being  received  and  never  gets  a chance  to  get  to  the 
audiences,”  says  Hodgson.  “Being  a woman  with  a play  v/ith 
queer  content  and  trying  to  get  it  produced  is  not  a fun  jour- 
ney.” 

It  may  not  be  an  easy  path,  especially  for  someone  with  a 
medical  condition  that  requires  constant  care  (Hodgson  is  cur- 
rently taking  a medical  leave  to  have  further  nerve  surgery),  but 
she  says  her  teacher  at  AMDA  helped  her  realize  early  on  that 
the  world  is  in  need  of  more  plays  written  by  young,  political 
and  opinionated  women. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


The  following  new  hirings  and 
transfers  were  announced  at  the 
University  over  the  summer: 

• Bevin  Anderson,  laboratory  tech- 
nician, Animal  Health  Labora- 
tory, Laboratory  Services 
• Jim  Anderson,  conference  assist- 
ant, Kemptville  College 
• Richard  Armstrong.  IT  program- 
ming and  support,  Ridgetown 
College 

• Daniel  Ashlock,  associate  profes- 
sor, Department  of  Mathematics 
and  Statistics 

♦ Marcia  Barnes,  associate  profes- 
sor, Department  of  Psychology 
• Rachel  Barreca,  co-ordinator,  stu- 
dent activities,  Student  Life  and 
Career  Services 

• Jennifer  Beaudoin,  human  re- 
source service  assistant.  Human 
Resources 

• Alexa  Bersenas,  assistant  profes- 
sor, Department  of  Clinical  Stud- 
ies 

* Benjamin  Bradshaw,  assistant 
professor,  Department  of  Geogra- 
phy 

♦ Dionne  Brand,  professor,  School 
of  English  and  Theatre  Studies 
* Steven  Bray,  agricultural  assistant, 
Large-Animal  Clinic,  Veterinary 
Teaching  Hospital 
• Andrea  Buchholz,  assistant  pro- 
fessor, Department  of  Family  Re- 
lations and  Applied  Nutrition 
• Shelly  Byrne,  secretary,  Power  and 
Equipment  Centre,  Kemptville 
College 

• Lisa  Cauley,  secretary/reception- 
ist, Department  of  Marketing  and 
Consumer  Studies 
• Daniel  Clost,  building  co-ordi- 
nator, Kemptville  College 
• Matthew  Cornish,  Hagen 
Aqualab  technician.  Department 
of  Zoology 


Robert  Cruz,  assistant  professor. 
Department  of  Clinical  Studies 
Brady  Deaton,  assistant  professor, 
Department  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics and  Business 
Steven  De  Brabandere,  technol- 
ogy transfer  manager,  Business 
Development  Office.  Office  of  the 
Vice-President  (Research) 

Angela  DeLorenzis,  systems  clerk, 
Hospitality  Services 
Debbie  DeWolfe,  program  assist- 
ant, Kemptville  College 
Susan  Dobson,  assistant  profes- 
sor, School  of  Fine  Art  and  Music 
Jefirey  Egan,  server  systems 
co-ordinator  (annual,  planned 
and  major  giving).  Alumni  Affairs 
and  Development 
Robert  Enright,  professor,  School 
of  Fine  Art  and  Music 
Lisa  Favero,  assistant  to  the  asso- 
ciate vice-president  (student  af- 
fairs), Office  of  Student  Affairs 
Dayna  Fischtein,  clinic  manager. 
Couple  and  Family  Centre,  De- 
partment of  Family  Relations  and 
Applied  Nutrition 
Wojciech  Gabryelski,  assistant 
professor.  Department  of  Chem- 
istry 

Karen  Gallant,  communications 
officer.  Development  and  Public 
Relations,  OVC 

Paul  Garrett,  associate  professor. 
Department  of  Physics 
Karen  Gordon,  assistant  profes- 
sor, School  of  Engineering 
Lorraine  Goulty,  project 
co-ordinator,  Ridgetown  College 
Melissa  Greene,  agricultural  as- 
sistant, dairy,  Ridgetown  College 
Ernesto  Guzman,  associate  pro- 
fessor, Department  of  Environ- 
mental Biology 

James  Harley,  assistant  professor. 
School  of  Fine  Art  and  Music 


David  Hilche,  laboratory  techni- 
cian, Animal  Health  Laboratory, 
Laboratory  Services 
Linda  Hoffrnan,  administrative 
assistant,  dean’s  office.  College  of 
Biological  Science 
David  Hogg,  agricultural  assist- 
ant, swine,  Ridgetown  College 
Susannah  Humble,  assistant  pro- 
fessor, Department  of  History 
Gerald  Hutten,  agricultural  assist- 
ant, dairy,  Ridgetown  College 
Andrew  Inkster,  distance  educa- 
tion registration  assistant.  Office 
of  Open  Learning 
Barb  Ivany,  secretary  to  the  dean, 
dean’s  office.  College  of  Physical 
and  Engineering  Science 
Lesley  Jump,  international  tran- 
script clerk,  Admission  Services, 
Office  of  Registrarial  Services 
Smaro  Kamboureili.  professor. 
School  of  English  and  Theatre 
Studies 

Jaspreet  Kaur,  undergraduate  lab- 
oratory demonstrator.  Depart- 
ment of  Microbiology 
Satsuki  Kawano,  assistant  profes- 
sor, Department  of  Sociology  and 
Anthropology 

Susan  Kelner,  project  co- 
ordinator, Ridgetown  College 
Thomas  Kendall,  director.  De- 
partment of  Athletics 
Brad  Knowler,  receiver, 
Ridgetown  College 
Rob  Laird,  general  accountant. 
Controller’s  Office 
Sue  Lawrenson,  senior  manager, 
student  affairs  advancement, 
Alumni  Affairs  and  Development 
and  Student  Affairs 
Gillian  Lewis,  assistant  manager. 
Bookstore,  Hospitality  Services 
Mary  Lindinger,  customer  service 
representative,  Animal  Health 
Laboratory,  Laboratory  Services 


• Martin  Loftabadi,  Internet  and  in- 
formation technology  analyst, 
Student  Life  and  Career  Services 

• Carolyn  Lucio,  secretary, 
Ridgetown  College 

• Brendan  Lynch,  store  clerk,  Hos- 
pitality Services 

• Eric  Lyons,  assistant  professor, 
Department  of  Plant  Agriculture 

• Mary  Ann  Male,  secretary  to  the 
chair.  Department  of  Psychology 

• Richard  Manderville,  associate 
professor.  Department  of  Chem- 
istry 

• Georgia  Mason,  associate  profes- 
sor, Department  of  Animal  and 
Poultry  Science 

• Jaideep  Mathur,  associate  profes- 
sor, Department  of  Botany 

• Tim  Mau,  assistant  professor,  De- 
partment of  Political  Science 

• Anton  Miglo,  assistant  professor, 
Department  of  Economics 

• George  Mihas,  investment  analyst 
(pension  and  endowment  funds). 
Office  of  Investment  Manage- 
ment 

• Graeme  Morton,  professor.  De- 
partment of  History 

• Michael  Mucci,  growth  facilities 
co-ordinator.  Department  of  Bot- 
any 

• Susan  Nance,  assistant  professor. 
Department  of  History 

• Jonathan  Newman,  associate  pro- 
fessor, Department  of  Environ- 
mental Biology 

• Liliana  Perez,  laboratory  techni- 
cian, Animal  Health  Laboratory, 
Laboratory  Services 

• Tom  Pineau,  agricultural  assist- 
ant, Large-Animal  Clinic,  Veteri- 
nary Teaching  Hospital 

• Roberto  Poma,  assistant  profes- 
sor, Department  of  Clinical  Stud- 
ies 

• Maxim  Pospelov,  associate  pro- 


fessor, Department  of  Physics 
Elizabeth  Preston,  continuing  ed- 
ucation clerk,  Ridgetown  College 
Scott  Reynolds,  electrician.  Physi- 
cal Resources 

Donna  Ramirez,  assistant  profes- 
sor, Department  of  Agricultural 
Economics  and  Business 
Lenore  Ross,  horticultural  techni- 
cian, Arboretum 

Paula  Russell,  undergraduate  lab- 
oratory demonstrator.  Depart- 
ment of  Microbiology 
Allan  Smith,  technician,  Power 
and  Equipment  Centre, 
Kemptville  College 
Louise  Solda,  administrative  sec- 
retary, Teaching  Support  Services 
David  Stanley,  assistant  professor, 
Department  of  Psychology 
Lynn  Theander,  database  admin- 
istrator, Ridgetovm  College 
Judi  Thomson,  associate  profes- 
sor, Department  of  Computing 
and  Information  Science 
Carolyn  Tubbs,  assistant  profes- 
sor, Department  of  Family  Rela- 
tions and  Applied  Nutrition 
Dot  Tuer,  assistant  professor. 
School  of  Fine  Art  and  Music 
Julie  Van  Mol,  OPT&C  and  IMAP 
program  assistant,  Ridgetown 
College 

Leona  Varga,  secretary/clerk.  De- 
partment of  Microbiology 
Andrew  Wayne,  associate  profes- 
sor, Department  of  Philosophy 
Diane  Wheatley,  accounts/confer- 
ence clerk,  Kemptville  College 
Sunghwan  Yi,  assistant  professor, 
Department  of  Marketing  and 
Consumer  Studies 
Anthony  Yu,  associate  professor. 
Department  of  Clinical  Studies 
Marc  Zitman,  computer  systems 
assistant,  Office  of  Open  Learn- 
ing. 


POSSIBILITIES  ARE 
ENDLESS  ... 

Design  your  own  unique  pattern, 
the  possibilities  are  endless! 

• EXTENSIVE  SELECTIONS  • 
Ceramic 
Marble 
Slate 

• OVER  1000  COLOURS  TO  CHOOSE  • 

“Quality  ami  Craftsmanship  are 
a Family  Tradition” 
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A revolutionary  way  to  make  healthy 
choices  and  adhere  to  a diet. 

• The  Salter  Nutritional  Scale  calculates  carbohydrates, 

cholesterol,  fat,  calories,  sodium,  fiber  and  protein 

• Analyses  over  900  foods,  ingredients  and  liquids 

• Has  built  in  memory  to  track  your  nutritional  intake 

• Makes  a perfect  kitchen  scale  too! 

Ideal  if  you  are  on  a diet  or  active  In  sports.  If  you  have 
certain  health  conditions  such  as  diabetes,  high  cholesterol 
or  high  blood  pressure,  then  you  can  monitor  your  exact 
nutritional  intake  with  this  computerized  scale. 

Order  / learn  more  at 

www.gobalancedliving.com 
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Faculty  Achievements  Gamer  National  Applause 


Continued  from  page  1 


FRSC  Prof.  Jacek  Lipkowski  says  the  success  of  his  students  is  his 
proudest  accomplishment. 


During  his  career,  Lipkowski  has 
supervised  more  than  20  graduate 
students. 

“All  of  them  enjoy  successful  pro- 
fessional careers  in  the  private  sec- 
tor, government  laboratories  and 
academia,”  he  says.  “Four  of  them 
are  professors  at  Canadian  universi- 
ties. This  is  my  proudest  accom- 
plishment as  a professor.” 

Those  graduate  students  received 
practical  experience  as  part  of 
Lipkowski’s  research  team  because 
of  his  success  in  developing  indus- 
trial research  partnerships. 

“Most  of  our  research  is  funda- 
mental work  that  is  a blend  of  elec- 
trochemistry, materials  science, 
surface  analysis  and  surface  spec- 
troscopy. It’s  good  for  students  to  see 
the  relevance  of  their  work  by  apply- 
ing it  to  an  industrial  problem.” 

In  1995,  Lipkowski  received  a re- 
search award  from  Germany’s  Alex- 
ander von  Humboldt  Foundation. 
The  following  year,  the  International 
Society  of  Electrochemistry  awarded 
him  its  Prix  Jacques  Tacussel  Award 
for  developing  a new  electrochemi- 
cal technique.  In  1998,  his  contribu- 
tions to  electrochemistry  were 
recognized  with  the  Canadian  Soci- 
ety for  Chemistry’s  Alcan  Award  and 
a gold  medal  from  the  Canadian  sec- 
tion of  the  Electrochemical  Society. 

In  2001,  he  was  named  one  of 
Guelph’s  first  Canada  Research 
Chairs,  receiving  a seven-year, 
$1.4-million  award  to  develop  sen- 
sors and  biosensors  and  new 
electrodes  for  fuel  cells. 

Lipkowski  received  his  master’s 
degree  and  PhD  in  chemistry  from 
the  University  of  Warsaw.  From 
1989  to  1990,  he  was  a visiting  pro- 
fessor at  the  Fritz-Haber  Institute  in 
Berlin,  and  in  1996  was  a Humboldt 
Fellow  in  electrochemistry  at  the 


University  of  Ulm  in  Germany.  He 
edited  the  Journal  of  Ekctroanalytical 
Chemistry  and  Interfacial  Chemistry 
from  1996  to  2003. 

Twenty  Guelph  faculty  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada. 
The  induction  ceremony  for 
Lipkowski  will  take  place  in  Ottawa 
in  November. 

3M  TEACHING  AWARD 

Paramskas  has  taught  French  as  a 
second  language  at  U of  G for  more 
than  30  years  and  is  considered  a 
leading  expert  in  technology-en- 
hanced learning.  She  received  the 
national  teaching  award  from  3M 
Canada  and  the  Society  for  Teaching 
and  Learning  in  Higher  Education 
for  her  outstanding  leadership  in 
teaching,  education  and  academic 
program  development. 

‘Tm  kind  of  numb,”  Paramskas 
said  after  the  award  presentation  in 
June.  “I  realize  it’s  an  extremely  pres- 
tigious prize,  and  I am  very  grateful.  I 
know  an  awful  lot  of  very  good 
teachers  at  the  University  who  are 
equally  deserving.” 

She  is  the  13th  U of  G faculty 
member  to  receive  the  honour. 

In  the  1970s,  Paramskas  devel- 
oped a concept  for  a computer  pro- 
gram that  is  still  widely  used  today  in 
helping  people  learn  French.  The 
Clef  French  grammar  program, 
which  came  out  in  1981,  is  used  by 
200  institutions  in  Canada,  includ- 
ing the  federal  government. 

In  2001,  she  and  two  colleagues 
released  a CD-ROM  called  La  chaise 
berfante  ( The  Rocking  Chair)  that  is 
used  by  secondary  schools  and 
post-secondary  institutions  across 
the  country.  The  program  is  based 
on  the  short  animated  film  Crac,  the 
story  of  a rocking  chair  built  in  Que- 
bec in  the  late  1800s  that  observes  the 


art  and  culture  around  it  for  more 
than  100  years. 

In  addition,  Paramskas  devel- 
oped the  award-winning  distance 
education  course  "Basic  French:  Lis- 
tening Comprehension”  through 
Guelph’s  Office  of  Open  Learning.  It 
was  honoured  by  the  American  Dis- 
tance Learning  Association  in  2002. 
In  2003,  she  created  an  online  course 
that  is  an  introduction  to  the  tech- 
niques of  translation  from  French  to 
English. 

Her  other  awards  include  an  On- 
tario Confederation  of  University 
Faculty  Associations  award  for 
teaching  excellence  in  1973  and  a 
Special  Merit  Award,  which  honours 
innovation  in  teaching  develop- 
ment, from  the  U of  G Faculty  Asso- 
ciation in  1996.  She  earned  her 
bachelor’s  and  master’s  degrees  from 
Georgetown  University  and  a PhD 
from  University  Laval. 

ORDER  OF  CANADA 

Being  named  to  the  Order  of 
Canada  recognizes  the  individual 
contributions  that  Basrur  and  King 
have  made  to  Canadian  society. 

Basrur  is  a world-recognized  and 
highly  respected  authority  on  veteri- 
nary genetics  and  its  application  in 
livestock  production.  She  became 
the  first  female  professor  to  join  a 
Canadian  veterinary  college  when 
she  was  appointed  to  the  Ontario 
Veterinary  College  in  1959.  She  offi- 
cially retired  from  the  Department 
of  Biomedical  Sciences  in  1995  but 
has  continued  her  teaching  and 
studies  as  a University  professor 
emerita. 

Basrur  has  received  nearly  $2  mil- 
lion in  research  grants  over  the  years 
and  written  about  200  scientific  pa- 
pers, book  chapters  and  a textbook. 
She  chaired  the  biomedical  sciences 
graduate  program  for  more  than  a 
decade  and  supervised  45  graduate 


3M  award  winner  Prof.  Dana  Paramskas  Is  considered  a leading  expert  in 
technology-enhanced  learning.  photos  by  martin  schwalbe 


students.  She  has  represented  the 
University  and  Canada  on  interna- 
tional projects  that  have  improved 
global  food  production  and  has  lec- 
tured at  universities  and  organi- 
zations around  the  world. 

Born  in  Kerala,  India,  Basrur  re- 
ceived her  bachelor’s  and  master’s 
degrees  from  the  University  of  My- 
sore. She  moved  to  Toronto  in  1955 
and  earned  a PhD  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto. 

King  is  one  of  Canada’s  most 
well-known  and  respected  authors. 
In  May,  he  won  Ontario’s  premier 
prize  for  literary  excellence,  the 
Trillium  Book  Award.  King’s  book 
The  Truth  About  Stories,  published 
from  his  2003  Canada  Massey  Lec- 
tures, won  over  five  other  books 
nominated  for  the  prestigious  prize 
in  the  English-language  category. 


King  has  written  four  best-selling 
novels  and  has  been  short-listed 
twice  for  the  Governor  General’s 
Award.  He  won  the  Canadian  Au- 
thors’ Award  for  fiction,  won  the 
American  Indian  Film  Festival  Best 
Screenplay  Award  for  Medicine 
River,  and  won  the  Aboriginal  Media 
Arts  Radio  Award  for  the  Dead  Dog 
Caf^  Comedy  Hour,  a popular  CBC 
Radio  show  he  created  and  starred 
in.  In  January  2003,  he  received  the 
National  Aboriginal  Achievement 
Award  for  arts  and  culture. 

A U of  G professor  since  1995, 
King  received  his  bachelor’s  and 
master’s  degrees  from  Chicago  State 
University  and  a PhD  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Utah. 

The  Order  of  Canada  investiture 
for  Basrur  and  King  will  take  place  in 
Ottawa. 


Students  Give  Prof  Top  Marks 


PROF.  Elaine  Chang,  English 
and  Theatre  Studies,  is  the 
2004  winner  of  the  Central  Student 
Association’s  (CSA)  Teaching 
Excellence  Award. 

The  annual  student-sponsored 
award  goes  to  a U of  G instructor 
who  demonstrates  profound  dedica- 
tion to  undergraduates  and  educa- 
tion. Chang  was  recognized  for  her 
thought-provoking  teaching  style 
and  open-minded  approach  to 
learning,  and  for  creating  a welcom- 


ing classroom  environment. 

“The  award  is  a tremendous  hon- 
our, both  humbling  and  inspiring,” 
says  Chang.  “It  means  so  much  be- 
cause it  comes  from  the  students  and 
represents  the  active  role  they  take  in 
their  own  education.  Guelph  is  a 
university  known  for  its  distin- 
guished and  dedicated  teaching  fac- 
ulty, and  I feel  fortunate  and 
thankful  that  the  CSA  has  thought  to 
include  me  in  the  company  of  this 
award’s  previous  recipients  and  fi- 


nalists. It’s  been  such  a pleasure  and  a 
privilege  to  have  worked  with  stu- 
dents as  passionate,  engaged  and  in- 
tellectually curious  as  the  ones  I’ve 
encountered  in  my  four  years  here.” 
Chang  specializes  in  contempo- 
rary historical  representation,  con- 
temporary British  fiction  and 
post-colonial  literature,  and  race  and 
gender  studies.  She  holds  a BA  from 
the  University  of  British  Columbia 
and  an  MA  and  PhD  from  Stanford 
University. 
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CISC  RUN  FOR  THE  CURE  COMES  TO  GUELPH 


I’d  like  to  let  the  University  of 
Guelph  community  know  that  the 
CIBC  Run  for  the  Cure  is  coming 
to  Guelph  Oct.  3 for  the  first  time 
ever. 

The  Canadian  Breast  Cancer 
Foundation  established  the  CIBC 
Run  for  the  Cure  in  1992  to  sup- 
port breast  cancer  research,  educa- 
tion, diagnosis  and  treatment.  Last 
year,  the  run  had  160,000  partici- 
pants in  35  cities  across  Canada 
and  raised  more  than  S16.5 
million. 

We’re  proud  that  Guelph  has 
been  chosen  as  the  only  new  run 
site  in  Canada,  and  I would  like  to 


invite  members  of  the  University 
community  to  be  part  of  the 
event.  Your  participation  will 
create  awareness  about  a crucial 
health  issue  and  help  us  achieve 
our  goal  of  800  participants  and 
$80,000  in  pledges. 

Both  individuals  and  running 
teams  can  contact  me  for  more 
information  at  362-5707  or 
guelphrun@edir.org. 

Heather  Cox 
Canadian  Breast  Cancer 
Foundation 
CIBC  Run  for  the  Cure 


Community  Input 
Sought  for  Review 


Where  Are  You  Now? 


Continued  from  page  1 


Another  semester,  another  chance  to  win  a $50  gift  certificate  from  the  U of  G Bookstore  for  identifying 
various  landmarks  and  locations  on  campus.  If  you  know  where  this  photo  was  taken,  you  will  have  your 
name  entered  In  a draw  to  be  held  at  the  end  of  the  semester.  Anyone  who  submits  the  right  answer  by  Sept. 
17  at  4:45  p.m.  is  eligible  for  the  draw.  Send  your  response  to  r.cooper@exec.uoguelph.ca  or  call  Ext.  56982. 
We  also  Invite  readers  to  submit  their  own  campus  photos  for  this  feature. 


Parking  Lot,  Road  Work  Continues 


Rae’s  advisory  panel  is  expected  to 
meet  with  university  presidents  as 
well  as  with  U of  G’s  Presidential 
Task  Force  on  Accessibility  to 
Higher  Education,  which  was  orga- 
nized in  2003  as  the  first  initiative  in 
a long-term  strategy  to  address  ac- 
cessibility issues.  The  government 
panel  already  has  access  to  an  in- 
terim report  that  the  task  force 
released  this  venter. 

Central  issues  for  Summerlee  in- 
clude the  overall  funding  of  univer- 
sities, tuition  policy  and  the  process 
of  financial  support  for  students. 

“We  have  to  preserve  the  excel- 
lent higher-education  system  in  this 
province,”  he  says. 

The  last  provincial  budget  in- 
cluded no  increases  to  the  Quality 
Assurance  Fund,  which  was  de- 
signed to  protect  quality  even  as  uni- 
versities responded  to  demands  for 
increased  access.  And  the  budget 
provided  no  additional  money  for 
deferred  maintenance,  a $200-mil- 


lion  challenge  for  U of  G. 

Summerlee  is  also  worried  about 
research  funding  because,  with  the 
recently  announced  wind-down  of 
the  Ontario  Innovation  Trust,  the 
province  no  longer  has  an  ongoing 
program  that  svill  match  infrastruc- 
ture support  provided  by  the  Can- 
ada Foundation  for  Innovation.  He 
hopes  to  see  increased  financial  sup- 
port for  students,  including 
government  grants. 

Rae  and  the  advisory  panel  are 
expected  to  address  differentiation, 
tuition,  operating  grants,  student  as- 
sistance, collaboration  and  account- 
ability. Rae  is  slated  to  provide  a 
report  to  Premier  Dalton  McGuinty 
and  Mary  Anne  Chambers,  minister 
of  training,  colleges  and  universities, 
in  early  2005. 

“Whatever  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  advisory  panel,  it  is  criti- 
cal that  funding  be  directly  allocated 
to  maintaining  quality  in  Ontario 
universities.”  Summerlee  says. 


Renovations  to  a number  of 
campus  parking  lots  and 
roadways  will  continue  throughout 
September. 

Parking  lots  P8  (located  between 
Mountain  and  Prairie  halls),  P9 
(between  Prairie  and  Maritime 
hails)  and  Pll  (at  the  corner  of 
South  Ring  and  East  Ring  roads)  are 
closed  until  Sept.  30. 

P8  is  being  expanded  and  turned 
into  a visitors’  parking  lot.  In  Pll, 
new  spaces  are  being  added  for  an- 
nual permit  holders,  and  the  en- 
trance is  being  relocated  to  relieve 
traffic  congestion  on  South  Ring 
Road.  P9  is  being  expanded.  New 


lighting  is  also  being  installed  in  all 
three  lots.  In  the  interim,  people  are 
encouraged  to  park  in  P13  east  of 
Maritime  Hall,  as  well  as  P14  and 
P15  near  Alumni  House. 

Access  to  certain  roadways,  pe- 
destrian routes  and  parking  lots  is 
also  limited  because  of  ongoing 
construction  and  improvements 
across  campus. 

A portion  of  Powerhouse  Lane  is 
restricted  because  of  construction, 
and  lot  P49  (across  from  Alumni 
Stadium)  will  be  closed  until  later 
this  fall. 

During  this  period,  people  are 
encouraged  to  parkin  lots  P19  (west 


of  the  Cutten  Club)  and  P7  (east  of 
Alumni  Stadium). 

Fencing  has  been  installed  on 
Gordon  Street  in  consultation  with 
the  City  of  Guelph  Public  Works  De- 
partment to  support  the  Reynolds 
Walk  crosswalk  relocation.  Reynolds 
Walk  at  Gordon  is  the  main  access 
point  for  heavy  construction  vehicles 
involved  in  demolishing  the  Chemis- 
try and  Microbiology  Building  and 
beginning  construction  on  Phase  2 of 
the  science  complex. 

The  fence  was  installed  to  ensure 
the  safety  of  pedestrians  and  will  be 
removed  when  Phase  2 is  completed 
during  the  summer  of  2007. 
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CLASSIFIEDS 


FOR  SALE 


Full-size  cello,  good  playing  condi- 
tion, new  strings,  good  sound  and 
projection,  763-8481  or 
magginicello@gto.net. 


GT  Timberline  mountain  bike, 
17-inch  frame,  front  and  rear 
shocks,  excellent  condition.  Ext. 
56007  or  jklirono@uoguelph.ca. 


Upholstered  rocker,  swivel  base, 
green  burgundy  plaid,  excellent  con- 
dition, 824-6135. 


2000  Chevy  Cavalier  Z24,  AM/FM 
stereo,  CD,  air,  power  sunroof,  new 
brakes,  113,000  km,  Tara,  416-568- 
5312  or  1-800-263-0669,  Ext.  173. 


1992  Volkswagen  Jetta,  240,000  km, 
excellent  condition,  Cesar,  822-6759 
or  ccabelie@uoguelph.ca. 


Quasar  and  Hotpoint  small  micro- 
waves,  both  work  well;  living  and 
dining  room  drapes,  silvery  light 
grey,  balloon-type;  lightweight 
cement  sculpture,  821-1879  or 
kczernic@uoguelph.ca. 


Four-bedroom  country  home  on  IVi 
acres,  10  minutes  south  of  Univer- 
sity, carl@albedo.net. 


Renovated  150-year-old  Victo- 
rian-style  home  near  Belwood,  2,900 
square  feet,  on  18  acres  surrounded 
by  80  acres  of  bush,  large  bank  bam, 
in-ground  pool,  35  minutes  to  Uni- 
versity, nkarrow@uoguelph.ca. 


Woman’s  Lopez  golf  irons, 
60-per-cent  lob  wedge,  sand  and 
pitching  wedge,  irons  four  through 
nine,  822-0982,  Ext.  56050  or 
msmart@open.uoguelph.ca. 


Four  padded  stacking  chairs,  blue, 
with  arms;  Evenflo  high  chair; 
unused  32-  by  80-inch  interior  door 
with  frame;  two  table  lamps;  stroller, 
836-4524. 


Heintzman  piano,  1908  upright,  full 
string  length,  excellent  condition, 
767-1333. 


RCA  27-inch  colour  TV,  full-size 
Hotpoint  washer  and  dryer, 
lgraha01@uoguelph.ca. 


Woman’s  new  blue  suede  two-inch 
pumps,  size  nine;  Christian  preach- 
ing tapes,  822-0786. 


FOR  RENT 


Fully  contained  apartment  in  clean, 
quiet  home,  parking,  no  laundry, 
non-smokers,  no  pets,  $550  a month 
plus  utilities,  credit  check  references, 
824-6137. 


Four-bedroom  townhouse,  washer 
and  dryer  included,  close  to  campus, 
David,  763-  8757. 


Three-bedroom  house  to  share  with 
two  women,  10-minute  bus  ride  to 
downtown,  nine-month  lease,  $340 
a month  plus  utilities,  Clare,  416- 
717-6871  or  416-429-6032. 


Room  in  private  home,  partially  fur- 
nished, mature  student  preferred, 
$450  a month  for  room,  $650  for 
room  and  board,  Kris,  766-1214. 


One-bedroom  furnished  apartment 
on  main  floor  overlooking  River 
Run  Centre,  parking,  close  to  all 
amenities,  non-smokers,  no  pets, 
$525  a week,  $1,475  a month, 
836-4186  or  www.bbc.Guelph.org/ 
toadhall. 


Family  cottage  on  Crystal  Beach  in 
Niagara  Region,  sleeps  sue,  $600  a 
week.  Bob,  Ext.  54518  or  wv/w. 
crystalbeachcottages.com. 


Basement  room,  close  to  bus  route, 
microwave,  shower,  non-smokers, 
no  pets,  mature  male  preferred,  $335 
a month,  822-3129. 


Furnished  room  in  townhouse,  easy 
access  to  Stone  Road  Mall  and  cam- 
pus, close  to  bus  route,  827-0357. 


WANTED 


Office  space  on  campus  for  mature 
student,  willing  to  pay  modest  rent, 
820-6254. 


Artist  to  render  monochrome  cam- 
era-ready sketches  of  built  projects, 
selected  work  to  be  reproduced  as 
card-stock  print,  Real  Estate  Divi- 
sion, Ext.  55014. 


Part-time  nanny  for  two-year-old  in 
our  home,  Monday,  Wednesday  and 
Friday,  10  a.m.  to  2 p.m.  (approxi- 
mately), excellent  wages,  836-5011 
or  mhart@uoguelph.ca. 


AVAILABLE 


Hard-working  student  for  fall 
cleanup  and  landscaping,  reasonable 
rates,  820-6254. 


Translation  by  certified  professional, 
English  to  French  and  French  to 
English,  613-230-7514  or 
mmouton@sympatico.ca. 


Classifieds  is  a free  service  available 
to  members  of  the  U of  G commu- 
nity. Submit  items  to  Linda  Graham 
at  l.graham@exec.uoguelph.ca  or 
fax  to  519-824-7962. 
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Songwriters’  Festival 
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Kolkway  Murie 


I Love  You,  You’re  Perfect, 

Now  Change 

Tile  off-Broadway  musical  liil!  & lyrics:  }oi  niPiciro 

/tfac/c;  Jimmy  Kolwris  Producer  o- DImior:  Usa  Hagen 
\ deliglitriill)'  erilcrialning  and  hopclavsly  romantic  imisical  about  llie 
|o)s  Riid  comple-xitics  ofIu\e  and  a’laliotLsIiips.  Bvcryliilngjou  n-anled  to 
know  alxiiit  dating  and  mating  is  hilariously  skewed  in  tills  sucre.ssful, 
long-running  oiT-iiroadtvay  hit.  Four  actors  portray  o\cr  sixty  characters 
\dio  struggle  witli  roiiuiicc,  marriage,  lovers,  and,  ofcoiiRC,  in-lawsi 

October  8:00  pm  and  October  7 at  2.-00  pm 

Adull  Sit  /SItrdctil  a Senior  SIS  'OK-Mn  Alain  StORC 


Toft'rc  Perfect, 
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Afro-Cwfean  AFf  Stars 
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Wingfield  On  Ice 


■}|  hihtiious  coniedy'" 
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Wednesday.  October  1.^ 
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,l  OiiHidi  Or  Oiiii  Mirlln 
Miirrmx  A'W  Ik'.illlv 


Box  Office  SI9.763.3000  Toll  Free  877.520.2408  Onime  www.riverrun.guelph.on.ca 


LAKESIDE  GETAWAY 

Authentic  1 800's  Coach  house  offers  rooms  from  $54, 
Including  full  country  breakfast.  Nestled  In  tiny  river  valley  with 
5 minute  walk  to  gorgeous  sandy  Lake  Huron  beach.  Scenic 
walks,  excellent  fishing.  Pub/Restaurant/PatIo  on  premises. 

Inn  at  the  Port,  R.R.  3,  Goderich,  ON 
Can  519-529-7986 

Visit  our  Web  sice:  www.lnnsttheportcom. 


Campus  Hardware  Limited 

1027  Gordon  Street 


Guelph,  Ontario  NIG  4X1 
Tel.  (519)  836-3721 
Fax  (519)  836-5664 
Helen  Maciag 


218-A  Vtctorio  Rd.  S. 
Guelph.  Ont.  N1E  6R1 
teJ;  619.836.8492 
fax:  6)  9.836,9474 
lesson  Une:  61 9. 71 6.4792 


HOUSE 
FOR  SALE 

Close  to  University, 
90  University  Ave.  W., 
call  821-1515  for  more 
information  and  to 
arrange  viewing. 


StiARED  APARTIREirr 

Three-bedroom  new  basement 
apartment  in  Westminster  Woods, 
furnished,  private  entrance,  full 
kitchen,  two  full  baths,  laundry, 
AC.  non-smokers,  no  pels,  mature 
or  graduate  students  preferred, 
bus,  $450  to  $495  a month, 
includes  utilities  and  Internet, 
763-8444, 241^9  or 
celineakram@rogers.com. 


MONTESSORI 

SCHOOL  OF  WELLINGTON 

If  your  child  is  between  IVi  and  6 years  of  age  and 
needs  more  of  a chalienge  then  the  Montessori 
Schooi  of  Weliington  may  be  the  answer.  We  offer 
one-on-one  tuition  in  the  areas  of  reading,  writing, 
mathematics,  geography,  history,  science  and  iife 
skilis.  Your  child  can  flourish  academically  and 
socially  in  our  warm,  family-style  environment, 

• qualified  Montessori  teachers  • piano  lessons 

• full  & half-day  programs  • French 

• Arts  Programme  • Musikgarten 

For  more  information  on  fees,  hours  of 
operation,  etc..  Check  out  our  website  at 
www.montessori-school.ca 

821 -5876 

68  Suffolk  Street  West,  GUELPH  N1H2J2 
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EVENTS 


ARBORETUM 


The  annual  dedication  service  for 
the  WalJ-Custance  Memorial  Forest 
is  Sept.  26  at  2:30  p.m.  at  the  dedica- 
tion grove  across  from  the  Arbore- 
tum information  kiosk.  For  more 
information,  call  Ext.  52113. 

Interpretive  horticulturist  Henry 
Kock  leads  workshops  on  "Shrub 
Identification”  Oct.  12  and  “Tree 
Identification”  Oct.  21,  both  from  9 
a.m.  to  4 p.m.  Cost  of  each  session  is 
$35.  Registration  and  payment 
deadlines  are  Sept.  28  and  Oct.  7. 


i 


CONCERTS 


The  fall  series  of  Thursday  noon- 
hour  concerts  kicks  off  Sept.  23  with 
violinist  Sivia  Mondolini  and  pianist 
Brigitte  Poulin.  It  continues  Sept.  30 
with  pianist  Alexander  Tselyakov 
and  Oct.  7 vrith  Susan  Lind  on  flute 
and  Rusty  Ephemeris  on  harp.  The 
concerts  begin  at  12:10  p.m.  in 
MacKinnon  107.  Admission  is  free, 
but  donations  are  welcome. 


"lean  Marc  Dalpe:  Ouvrier  d’un 
dire,”  an  international  conference 
on  one  of  French  Canada’s  most 
admired  playwrights  and  novelists, 
runs  Sept.  16  to  18.  It  opens  Sept.  16 
at  7:30  p.m.  at  the  Ramada  Hotel  and 
Conference  Centre  and  continues 
Sept.  17  in  UC  442  and  Sept.  18  in 
UC 103.  Most  conference  papers  will 
be  presented  in  French.  Dalpe  will 
give  a free  public  performance  in 
French  Sept.  17  at  7:30  p.m.  at  the 
George  Luscombe  Theatre. 


LECTURES 


The  CBS  Alumni  Association  is 
launching  a public  lecture  series 
Sept.  15  with  a talk  by  Gord  Miller, 
Ontario’s  environmental  commis- 
sioner and  a Guelph  graduate.  He 
will  discuss  “Patterns  in  Landscape 
Planning:  Protecting  Ontario’s 

Environmental  Values”  at  7 p.m.  at 
the  OVC  Lifetime  Learning  Centre. 


The  women’s  studies  program  pres- 
ents Meg  Luxton  of  York  University 
discussing  “Dreams  and  Dilemmas: 
Women’s  Studies  and  the  Politics  of 
Knowledge”  Sept.  20  at  7 p.m.  in 
Landscape  Architecture  204. 


NOTICES 


The  Department  of  Geography  is 
collecting  used  books  for  a United 
Way  book  sale  to  be  held  Nov.  1 5 in 


the  UC  courtyard.  The  department 
is  looking  for  non-academic  books, 
including  children’s  books,  sci-fi. 
romance,  mysteries,  humour  and 
best-sellers.  If  you  have  books  to 
donate,  drop  them  off  in  Hutt  239 
between  8 a.m.  and  4 p.m. 

Prof.  Dionne  Brand,  English  and 
Theatre  Studies,  will  give  a reading 
and  research  talk  Sept.  16  at  4 p.m.  in 
MacKinnon  103. 

“Ireland,  Anna  Livia  and  Ben’s  Prog- 
ress,” an  exhibition  of  oil  paintings 
by  retired  fine  art  and  philosophy 
professor  George  Todd,  runs  Sept. 

16  to  Oct.  13  at  the  Barber  Gallery, 
167  Suffolk  St.  W.  The  opening  re- 
ception is  Sept.  18  from  2 to  4 p.m. 

A group  for  faculty  and  staff  meets 
Fridays  at  8 p.m.  in  Raithby  House 
100  to  discuss  spirituality  in  the 
workplace  — how  to  live  and  work 
with  integrity,  humanity  and  bal- 
ance. For  details,  contact  Lucy  Reid 
at  Ext.  52390  or  lreid@uoguelph.ca. 

The  School  of  Fine  Art  and  Music 
offers  a variety  of  vocal  and  instru- 
mental ensembles  open  to  members 
of  the  University  community.  For 
information,  visit  www.uoguelph. 
ca/sofam. 

A master’s  student  working  with 
Prof.  Scott  Maitland,  Family  Rela- 
tions and  Applied  Nutrition,  is  look- 
ing for  people  aged  1 8 to  23  who  live 
or  have  lived  in  a household  where  a 
biological  or  adoptive  parent  is  mar- 
ried to  or  living  with  a partner  who  is 
not  the  biological  or  adopted  parent 
of  the  child.  If  you’re  interested, 
leave  a message  at  Ext.  54822  or  send 
e-mail  to  jschmi02@uoguelph.ca. 
Participants  will  be  eligible  for  two 
$50  draws. 

The  Stress  Management  and  High 
Performance  Clinic  is  offering 
classes  in  relaxation  and  stress  man- 
agement skills  training,  beginning 
Sept.  28.  The  12  sessions  run  Tues- 
days and  Thursdays  from  5:30  to 
6:30  p.m.  in  OVC  1691.  For  more 
information,  pick  up  a brochure  at 
the  information  desk  on  UC  Level  1 , 
visit  www.uoguelph.ca/-ksomers  or 
leave  a message  at  Ext.  52662. 

The  U of  G Christian  Forum  is  spon- 
soring a 10-week  Christian  educa- 
tion program  called  “Alpha.”  It 
begins  with  a discussion  of  “Chris- 
tianity: Boring,  Untrue  and  Irrele- 
vant?” Sept.  22  at  5:45  p.m.  in  Food 
Science  128.  A pizza  supper  will  be 
provided.  Everyone  is  welcome.  For 


information  or  to  register,  send 
e-mail  to  alpha@uoguelph.ca. 


The  Department  of  Microbiology 
graduate  student  seminar  series 
presents  Lesley  Cuthbertson  dis- 
cussing “Specificity  of  ATP-Binding 
Cassette  Transporters  Involved  in 
0-Antigen  Export  in  Escherichia  coli 
08  and  09a”  Sept.  17.  On  Sept.  24, 
Shoshana  Tstatskis  examines  “The 
Role  of  Outer  Membrane  Proteins  in 
Assembly  of  Group  1 and  Group  2 
Capsular  Polysaccharides  in  E.  coli." 
The  seminars  begin  at  12:30  p.m.  in 
Graham  2310. 

“Measurements  of  the  1/f  Noise  in 
Josephson  Junctions  and  SQUIDS” 
is  the  focus  of  Jan  Kycia  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Waterloo  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Physics  seminar  series  Sept. 
21  at  4 p.m.  Keith  Olive  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota  discusses  “Big 
Bang  Nucleosynthesis  in  the 
Post-WMAP  Era”  Sept.  22  at  2 p.m. 
On  Sept.  28,  a joint  seminar  vrith  the 
Department  of  Molecular  Biology 
and  Genetics  features  Ayyalusamy 
Ramamoorthy  of  the  University  of 
Michigan  at  4 p.m.  All  sessions  are  in 
MacNaughton  222. 

The  Department  of  Pathobiology 
seminar  series  presents  Guillermo 
Tellez  of  the  University  of  Arkansas 
discussing  “Alternatives  to  Antibiot- 
ics for  Control  of  Bacterial  Patho- 
gens in  Poultry”  Oct.  1 at  2 p.m.  in 
Pathobiology  2106. 


TEACHING  SUPPORT 


Teaching  Support  Services  (TSS) 
provides  training  and  development 
for  faculty  and  instructional  support 
staff  on  campus.  This  fall’s  offerings 
include  a series  on  “Assessment  as 
Learning,”  hands-on  training  in 
WebCT,  a mini-series  on  technical 
support  for  instructors  using  Photo- 
shop, a four-part  strategies  series  for 
current  users  of  WebCT  and  sessions 
on  PowerPoint  and  video.  Detailed 
descriptions  are  available  at  www. 
tss.uoguelph.ca.  Online  registration 
is  required.  If  you  have  questions, 
call  Mary  Nairn  at  Ext.  53571. 

TSS  is  hosting  lunchtime  workshops 
and  social  events  for  new  (or  nearly 
new)  faculty.  The  series  kicks  off 
Sept.  20  with  “Whew,  I Made  It 
Through  My  First  Week.”  Future 
sessions  will  focus  on  assessment 
and  grading,  interpreting  mid- 
semester feedback  and  developing 
effective  course  outlines.  Registra- 
tion is  required  for  the  workshops. 


Visit  wvm.tss.uoguelph.ca  or  call 
Peter  Wolf,  Ext.  51468. 

Instructors  using  various  learning 
technologies  in  their  courses  can 
obtain  one-on-one  customized 
technical  and  instructional  support 
from  TSS  staff.  For  information,  call 
Ext.  52953. 


THESIS  DEFENCES 


The  final  examination  of  PhD  candi- 
date Yuiko  Koguchi,  Family  Rela- 
tions and  Applied  Nutrition,  is  Sept. 
17  at  9:30  a.m.  in  Macdonald  Insti- 
tute 129.  The  thesis  is  “Parental 
Socialization  of  Siblinghood  in  Two 
Cultures:  A Study  of  Canadian  and 
Japanese  Families  With  Young  Chil- 
dren.” The  adviser  is  Prof.  Susan 
Loliis. 

The  final  examination  of  M.Sc.  can- 
didate Melissa  Cameron,  Zoology,  is 
Sept.  22  at  2 p.m.  in  Axelrod  265A. 
The  thesis  is  “Evolutionary  Signifi- 
cance of  Embryonic  Diapause  in 
Turtles.”  The  adviser  is  Prof.  Ron 
Brooks. 

The  final  examination  of  Janet 
Feduszczak,  an  M.Sc.  candidate  in 
the  Department  of  Zoology,  is  Sept. 
23  at  2 p.m.  in  Axelrod  265A.  The 
thesis  is  “An  Investigation  of  Model 
Transportability:  Is  Thermal  Optical 
Habitat  Area  Relevant  to  Canadian 
Walleye?”  The  advisers  are  Profs. 
John  Roff  and  Tom  Nudds. 

The  final  examination  of  PhD  candi- 
date Sam  Bromley,  Engineering,  is 
Sept.  29  at  2 p.m.  in  Thornbrough 
1360.  The  thesis  is  “Probabilistically 
Guided  Stereo  Vision  for  Mobile 
Platform  Navigation.”  The  adviser  is 
Prof.  John  Zelek. 


COMMUNITY  EVENTS 


Generation  Gap,  a new  play  by 
retired  engineering  professor  Keith 
Slater,  opens  Sept.  16  at  8 p.m.  at  the 
Registry  Theatre  in  Kitchener  (cor- 
ner of  Weber  and  Frederick  streets). 
The  K-W  Little  Theatre  production 
continues  Sept.  17, 18, 23, 24  and  25. 
For  tickets,  call  1-800-265-8977  or 
519-866-0660. 

The  Parkinson  Society  kicks  off  its 
2004  fundraismg  campaign  for 
research  with  a tulip  bulb  sale  Sept. 
17  and  18  at  Stone  Road  Mall.  This 
will  be  followed  Sept.  25  v/ith  the 
ninth  annual  Superwalk  in  Royal 
City  Park,  starting  at  10  a.m.  For 
more  information  and  pledge  forms 
for  the  walk,  contact  Erzsebet 


Papp-Szabo  at  epappnes@uoguelph. 
ca  or  visit  www.superwalk.com. 

The  College  Women’s  Club  offers  a 
variety  of  interest  groups,  including 
a book  club,  theatre  outings,  bridge, 
crafts  and  bowling.  To  sign  up  for  an 
interest  group,  call  Denise  Green- 
wood, 763-0012.  For  club  informa- 
tion, call  Susanne  Wilson,  824-6935. 

Third  Age  Learning  — Guelph 
laxmehes  its  33rd  annual  lecture 
series  Sept.  22.  This  year’s  program 
focuses  on  "Philosophical  Puzzles” 
in  the  morning  series  and  “Archeol- 
ogy— Digging  Into  Our  Past”  in  the 
afternoon.  For  more  information, 
call  823-1292. 

The  Guelph  Arts  Council’s  walking 
tours  of  Guelph’s  historical  core  area 
continue  Sundays  until  Oct.  17.  For 
details,  call  836-3280,  send  e-mail  to 
gac@sentex.net  or  visit  www. 
guelpharts.ca/guelphartscouncil. 

The  Wellington  County  branch  of 
the  Ontario  Genealogical  Society 
will  meet  Sept.  28  at  7.30  p.m.  at  the 
Unitarian  Church,  122  Harris  St. 
Guest  speaker  is  U of  G Library 
archivist  Lome  Bruce. 

The  Wellington  Society  for  Coun- 
tryside hosts  the  tour  “Everything 
Rural  but  Farming”  Sept.  18  starting 
at  10:30  a.m.  For  more  information, 
call  George  Collin  at  787-1849. 

The  Guelph  Concert  Band  welcomes 
new-member  inquiries.  The  band 
rehearses  Sunday  nights  at  7 p.m.  at 
the  Guelph  Youth  Music  Centre  and 
will  perform  The  Planets  by  Gustav 
Holst  Nov.  20.  The  band  will  also 
hold  a giant  garage  sale  Oct.  3 from  2 
to  4 p.m.  at  the  Guelph  Farmers’ 
Market.  For  more  information,  send 
e-mail  to  info@guelph  concertband. 
org  or  call  546-5857. 


The  Guelph  Food  Bank  is  holding 
garage  sales  and  silent  auctions  Sept. 
17, 18  and  25  from  8 a.m.  to  7 p.m.  at 
100  Crimea  St. 


The  Neighbourhood  Support  Coali- 
tion and  Action  Read  present  a talk 
by  John  McKnight,  director  of  com- 
munity studies  at  the  Institute  for 
Policy  Research  at  Northwestern 
University,  Sept.  21  from  9 a.m.  to 
noon  at  98  Dawson  Rd.  For  tickets, 
call  Lisa  Contini  at  824-8498. 


Guelph-Wellington  Women  in  Cri- 
sis presents  a free  workshop  on 
friendship  Sept.  22  at  1 p.m,  To 
reserve  a spot,  call  823-5806,  Ext.  33. 
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Scottish  Studies 
Chair  to  Speak 

Scholar  to  be  officially  named  chair  at  ceremony 


UOF  G's  NEW  Scottish  Studies 
Foundation  Chair  will  give  his 
inaugural  address  at  the  Scottish 
Studies  Colloquium  Oct.  2 in  Room 
102  of  Rozanski  Hall. 

Graeme  Morton,  who  comes  to 
Guelph  from  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh, will  be  officially  named  Scot- 
tish Studies  Foundation  Chair  at  a 
2:45  p.m.  ceremony.  During  the  cer- 
emony, president  Alastair 
Summerlee  will  recognize  the 
$1 -million  pledge  from  the  Scottish 
Studies  Foundation  that  made  up 
half  the  funds  needed  to  establish 
the  chair. 

“I  would  like  to  sincerely  thank 
the  Scottish  Studies  Foundation  for 
helping  the  University  permanently 
endow  North  America’s  first  chair  in 
Scottish  studies,"  Summerlee  says. 

Morton  is  renowned  for  his  re- 
search on  Scottish  identity  and  na- 
tionalism and  specializes  in  the 
creation  of  the  Victorian  cult  of  Sir 
William  Wallace.  Following  the  cer- 
emony, he  will  speak  on  “Reading 
History  in  a Nation’s  Eyes:  Past  and 
Future  Visions  of  Scotland.” 

The  theme  of  this  year's  collo- 


quium is  “Scottish  Studies  at 
Guelph:  Retrospect  and  Prospect.” 

“This  is  an  occasion  to  celebrate 
the  achievements  of  our  graduates 
and  to  welcome  Graeme  Morton  to 
the  University,”  says  Prof.  Kevin 
James,  History,  convenor  of  the 
Scottish  studies  program.  "The 
event  will  bring  together  graduates, 
current  students  and  faculty  of  the 
Scottish  studies  program  to  high- 
light research  that  was  developed  in 
the  context  of  studies  at  Guelph.” 

The  colloquium  begins  at  10  a.m. 
and  will  feature  talks  by  U of  G grad- 
uate and  Brock  University  professor 
Andrew  McDonald:  PhD  candidate 
Janay  Nugent;  Prof.  Elizabeth  Ewan, 
History;  James;  and  PhD  candidate 
Rob  Falconer. 

Following  Morton’s  talk.  College 
of  Arts  dean  Jacqueline  Murray  will 
host  a reception  to  introduce  him  to 
the  community  and  recognize  the 
volunteers  and  donors  who  contrib- 
uted to  funding  the  chair. 

Register  for  the  free  conference 
at  Ext.  53209  or  scottish@uoguelph. 
ca.  For  more  details,  visit  www. 
uoguelph.ca/scottish/news.shtml. 


Prof.  Ruediger  Mueller,  left,  and  PhD  candidate  Brodie  Richards  are  this  year's  winners  of  the  College  of  Arts 
teaching  awards,  along  with  recent  graduate  Heather  Davidson,  who  is  now  teaching  in  Alberta. 

PHOTO  BY  MARTIN  SCHWALBE 

Top  Teachers  Lauded 
in  the  College  of  Arts 

Award  recipients  help  students  achieve  their  personal  best 


DNA  Bar-Coding 
Reveals  Four  New 
Species  of  Birds 

Global  Study  likely  to  uncover  500  unrecognized  species 


BY  LORI  BONA  HUNT 

PROF.  Paul  Hebert,  Zoology, 
has  discovered  four  new 
species  of  North  American  birds 
using  DNA  bar-coding,  a technique 
that  identifies  living  things  by 
genetics  rather  than  appearance. 

The  findings  of  Hebert  and  re- 
searchers from  Rockefeller  Univer- 
sity and  the  Canadian  Wildlife 
Service  were  published  Sept.  28  in 
Public  Library  of  Science  Biology. 

For  the  study,  Hebert  and  his  col- 
leagues examined  260  North  Ameri- 
can bird  species.  They  found  distinct 
genetic  markers  in  four  existing  spe- 
cies — solitary  sandpiper,  eastern 
meadowlark,  marsh  wren  and  war- 
bling vireo  — that  indicate  each  of 
the  species  should  be  divided. 


"This  discovery  tells  us  that  in 
these  cases,  what  had  been  identified 
for  the  past  100  years  as  one  species 
is  actually  two,"  Hebert  says.  “The 
fact  that  we  found  four  new  species 
in  this  one  sample  suggests  that  a 
global  survey  is  likely  to  lead  to  the 
discovery  of  at  least  500  unrecog- 
nized species  ofbirds  on  the  planet." 

Hebert  was  the  first  scientist  to 
propose  that  a short  DNA  sequence 
from  a gene  found  in  all  animals  can 
be  used  to  identify  species.  He  called 
the  system  “DNA  bar-coding."  anal- 
ogous to  how  retail  products  are 
tagged  in  supermarkets  to  allow 
quick  identification  of  millions  of 
items. 

“DNA  bar-coding  enables  the 
rapid  screening  of  large  numbers  of 

Continued  on  page  14 


BY  RACHELLE  COOPER 

URPRISED.”  That's  the 
reaction  Prof.  Ruediger 
Mueller,  Languages  and  Literatures, 
and  graduate  teaching  assistants 
Brodie  Richards,  History,  and 
Heather  Davidson.  English  and 
Theatre  Studies,  ail  had  when  told 
they  were  the  recipients  of  this  year’s 
College  of  Arts  teaching  excellence 
awards. 

“There  are  so  many  good  teach- 
ers. and  when  I listen  to  other  people 
teach.  I think:  ‘Wow.  1 wish  1 could 
take  that  course.’”  says  Mueller,  a 
faculty  member  in  the  German  stud- 
ies program.  He’s  more  modest 
about  his  own  courses,  but  says 
teaching  is  definitely  the  thing  that 
excites  him. 

'T  enjoy  being  there,  and  1 guess 
the  students  can  tell  that.  Even  on 
the  days  when  initially  1 don't  feel 
like  teaching,  once  I’m  in  the  class- 
room, it  all  changes." 

Richards,  a PhD  candidate  who 
taught  required  courses  in  historiog- 
raphy and  historical  methods,  says 
that  because  students  don’t  always 
find  the  content  of  those  courses  too 
exciting,  he  introduced  lively  discus- 
sions in  his  classes. 

“This  award  means  a lot  to  me 


because  it  comes  from  the  College  of 
Arts,"  he  says.  “It’s  nice  to  be  recog- 
nized outside  the  Department  of 
History.” 

Richards  has  also  taught  distance 
education  courses  and  implemented 
learning  technologies  into  his 
face-to-face  instruction. 

Davidson,  who  is  currently 
teaching  in  the  English  department 
at  Grand  Prairie  Regional  College  in 
Alberta,  used  games,  songs  and  other 
alternative  teaching  methods  to  en- 
gage her  students  in  the  study  of 
literature. 

“1  see  this  teaching  award  as  the 
product  and  celebration  not  only  of 
my  own  growth  as  a teacher  but  also 
of  all  the  energy  of  my  fellow  instruc- 
tors and  my  wonderful  students," 
she  says,  “The  openness  and  enthusi- 
asm of  the  students  and  colleagues  I 
was  fortunate  enough  to  work  with 
last  year  allowed  me  to  grow  and 
learn  as  an  instructor,  and  to  truly 
affirm  my  belief  in  the  power  and 
activism  of  learning." 

In  support  of  Davidson’s  nomi- 
nation, one  of  her  students  wrote: 
“I’m  sure  that  to  get  a class  of 
first-year  students  to  participate  at 
9:30  in  the  morning  is  a daunting 
task  for  even  the  most  experienced 
teacher.  Heather  appeared  to  have 


no  real  problem." 

Mueller  says  teaching  is  a per- 
formance to  some  extent  and  that  he 
puts  on  a different  persona  in  class. 
"1  guess  I'd  describe  it  as  quirky.  I’m 
also  more  spontaneous.” 

Even  if  he  does  act  quirkUy  in 
class,  however,  he  doesn’t  aim  to  be 
the  centre  of  attention.  Rather,  he 
prefers  to  put  the  spodight  on  his 
students. 

“Learning  has  to  be  rigorous,  but 
it  can  also  be  fun.  It’s  about  the  stu- 
dents getting  a workout.  I want  ev- 
eryone to  participate.  That’s  what 
it’s  all  about." 

Mueller  says  if  students  in  his  lit- 
erature courses  aren't  offering  their 
opinion  on  the  latest  work,  he’s  been 
known  to  sit  and  wait  for  a response. 

“They  really  get  the  hang  of  it, 
and  you  can  see  the  excitement  in 
class." 

College  of  Arts  dean  Jacqueline 
Murray  says  Mueller  has  made  an 
important  contribution  to  the  bur- 
geoning of  German  studies  on  this 
campus.  “It  has  grown  1,000  per  cent 
in  the  past  three  years,”  she  says. 

Recent  graduate  Liona  Davies 
nominated  Mueller  for  the  award, 
calling  him  “the  most  influential 
professor  I’ve  had  the  pleasure  of 
Continued  on  page  14 
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■ Enriched  Academic  Curriculum 

■ Athletic  Program 

• Martial  Arts  • Skating 

• Swimming  • Yoga 

■ KinderMusik 

■ Core  French 

■ Monthly  Field  Trips 

■ Certified  Montessori  Teachers 

Low  Student  Teacher  Ratio 
Vi  Day  Preschool 
Full  Day  Jr.  & Sr.  Kindergarten 
Elementary  Grades  1-6 
Extended  Hours  Available 

Downtown  Guelph 

151  Waterloo  Ave. 

Guelph,  OnL 

-3810 


www.giiciph moiilcssori.com 


UNIVERSITY  AREA 

Monticello  Area  - Park-like  Setting  - $349,900 

Huge  1 /4  acre  lot  with  mature  trees. 

Room  to  expand  this  four-bedroom 
home.  Enjoy  the  peace,  yet  so  close  to 
campus  and  OMAF.  Large  rooms,  very 
private  deck. 

Four  Bedrooms  - $439,900 

Come  and  enjoy  this  lovely  bright  home. 

Hardwood  and  ceramic  floors.  Ensuites 
off  both  large  master  and  sunny  atric 
bedrooms  (or  studio).  Huge  maples  for 
your  outdoor  shady  relaxation  and  hot 
tubbing. 

Brian  Rothwell,  Royal  LePage  Realty,  821-6191 
www.royallepage.ca 


Srxw'i' 

lUiEMlIIM  LUMBEU" 

decks  . . . play  centres  . . . fences 

The  How-To  People. 

55  Dawson  Road  On  the  Fergus-Elora  Road 

GUELPH  EL.ORA 

821  -5744  846-5381 

Make  ^our  outdoor  predicts  come  true  with  Rona! 


the  Fate  of  the  Future” 

Dr.  Marta  Montessori 


GUELPH 
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^ GOURMETMARKn ^ 


lUfiwmbcr  Us  Thb  Harvest  Season 
for  Plump,  Juicy  Farm  Fresh 

TURKEYS  & CAPONS 

Dress  up  your  Special  Dinner  With  Our  Famous 
Cranberry-Apple  Stuffing  and  Savory  While  Wine  Gravy 

Please  call  early  to  order  your  turhey. 
Telephone  orders  are  welcome. 

GUELPH  POULTRY  MARKET 


Mon.-Wed.  9-7 
Thurs.-Fri.  9-8 

Sat.  9-6 


Kortright  just  off  the  Hanlon 
Kortright  Plaza 

763-2284 


Catch  Me  IfYou  Can! 


Gryphon  defensive  back  Andrew  Oosterhuis  dodges  a flying  Ottawa  Gee  Gee  tackle  during  the  annual 
homecoming  football  game  Oct.  25.  but  his  fancy  footwork  wasn’t  enough  to  give  the  Gryphons  a win. 
Playing  in  front  of  a crowd  of  more  than  2,000,  the  previously  undefeated  Gryphons  were  tied  with  Ottawa  in 
the  fourth  quarter  but  ultimately  went  down  to  a defeat.  photo  by  kyle  Rodriguez 


The  Final  Chapter 

Fifth  volume  ofL.M.  Montgomery  journals  depicts  the  end  of  an  era 


BY  LORI  BONA  HUNT 

The  fifth  and  final  volume  of 
the  personal  journals  of 
Canadian  author  Lucy  Maud 
Montgomery,  edited  by  University 
professor  emeriti  Mary  Rubio  and 
Elizabeth  Waterston,  English  and 
Theatre  Studies,  will  be  published 
OcL  I. 

The  Selected  Journals  of  LM. 
Montgomery,  Volume  5 chronicles 
the  author’s  life  from  1935  imtil  her 
death  at  age  68  in  1 942. 

“This  volume  is  a remarkable 
document  because  of  the  social  his- 
tory in  it,”  says  Waterston. 

The  final  volume  is  as  much  a de- 
piction of  the  end  of  the  Edwardian 
era  and  the  profound  shift  in  Cana- 
dian society  as  it  is  a record  of  the  life 
of  one  of  Canada’s  most  important 
authors,  she  says. 

“Throughout  this  volume,  Mont- 
gomery interweaves  her  account  of 
the  historical  period  leading  up  to 
the  Second  World  War  with  the  story 
of  her  personal  life:  of  writing  her  fi- 
nal three  books,  of  travelling  around 
Ontario  to  speak,  of  being  active  in 


the  Toronto  literary  world,  of  coping 
with  a husband  who  periodically 
sinks  into  melancholy,  of  watching 
with  grief  as  one  beloved  son  lives  an 
increasingly  disordered  life  while  the 
other,  a hard-working  medical  stu- 
dent. prepares  to  be  sent  off  to  war.” 

Rubio  adds  that  the  volume  also 
provides  insight  into  the  effect  of  un- 
treated mental  illness  within  a family 
as  Montgomery  confronts  her  hus- 
band’s growing  depression. 

“Today,  when  clinical  depression 
is  much  in  the  news,  Montgomery’s 
entries  are  particularly  touching  and 
valuable  because  she  often  describes 
how  clinically  depressed  people  actu- 
ally/eel,” says  Rubio. 

Montgomery  also  depicts  famous 
people  she  meets,  including  Grey 
Owl  and  Mary  Pickford,  and  signifi- 
cant world  events  such  as  Italy’s 
invasion  of  Ethiopia  and  the  abdica- 
tion of  King  Edward  Vlll. 

During  her  lifetime,  Montgomery 
wrote  22  novels  and  53  years’  worth 
of  personal  diaries.  She  also  kept 
extensive  journals  from  the  time  she 
was  1 4.  Rubio  was  asked  by  Mont- 
gomery’s son,  Dr.  Stuart  Macdonald, 


to  edit  his  mother’s  personal  jour- 
nals. The  first  volume  was  published 
in  1985  by  Oxford  University  Press 
(Canada)  and  was  a national 
best-seller,  and  the  subsequent  vol- 
umes were  also  highly  successful. 

The  research  for  these  publica- 
tions was  funded  by  the  Social  Sci- 
ences and  Humanities  Research 
Council  and  U of  G. 

In  1966,  Waterston  became  the 
first  academic  to  publish  a serious 
in-depth  treatment  of  Montgom- 
ery’s work,  and  she  and  Rubio  have 
collaborated  on  writing  and  editing 
projects  since  1975.  They  published  a 
short  biography  on  Montgomery 
called  Writing  a Life,  and  Rubio  is 
working  on  a longer  authorized  biog- 
raphy of  the  author. 


In  Memoriam 

Second-year  OAC  student 
Michael  Di  Girolamo  died  sud- 
denly in  Guelph  at  the  age  of  20. 
He  is  survived  by  his  parents, 
Giuseppina  and  Gaspare  of 
Toronto;  two  sisters,  Janet  and 
Stefania;  and  a brother,  Anthony. 
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news  in  brief 


GiBBINS  NAMED 
COMMISSIONER 

Retired  animal  and  poultry  science 
professor  Ann  Gibbins  has  been 
appointed  commissioner  for  the 
University’s  guidelines  on  the  pro- 
tection of  privacy  and  access  to 
information.  The  University  com- 
missioner is  the  ultimate  point  of 
appeal  in  the  event  of  a complaint 
about  privacy  of  personal  informa- 
tion or  a request  for  access  to 
records.  U of  G’s  guidelines  can  be 
found  at  www.uoguelph.ca/ 
info/privacyguidelines. 


NIGHTINGALE  AaiNG  CEO 
OFGUELPH-HUMBER 

Prof.  Michael  Nightingale  will  serve 
as  acting  CEO  for  the  University  of 
Guelph-Humber  while  David  Trick 
is  on  a research  leave.  Starting  Oct. 
1.  Nightingale  will  deal  with  all 
internal  activities  and  concerns  for 
Guelph-Humber,  During  his  leave, 
Trick  will  continue  to  serve  on  vari- 
ous task  forces  and  government 
committees  on  behalf  of  the 
post-secondary  education  system. 


PHD  CANDIDATE  IS  NATIONAL 
ABORIGINAL  ROLE  MODEL 

Cara  Wehkamp,  a PhD  candidate  in 
environmental  biology,  was  one  of 
12  role  models  chosen  by  the 
National  Aboriginal  Health  Organi- 
zation to  share  their  success  with 
other  aboriginal  youth  in  a program 
called  “Leading  the  Way.” 
Wehkamp's  photo  graces  posters 
and  trading  cards  that  are  being  dis- 
tributed to  aboriginal  schools 
across  Canada  this  fall.  She  and  the 
other  role  models  will  attend  com- 
munity celebrations  and  visit 
schools  to  talk  about  their  experi- 
ences. Of  Algonquin  heritage, 
Wehkamp  earned  her  B.Sc.  and 
M.Sc.  degrees  from  Guelph  and 
helped  found  the  University’s 
Aboriginal  Student  Association  in 
2001. 


SCHOFIELD  LEaURE  SET 

OVC’s  35th  annual  Schofield 
Memorial  Lecture  presents  Prof. 
Stephen  Barthold,  a professor  of 
veterinary  pathology,  microbiology 
and  immunology,  and  director  of 
the  Center  for  Comparative  Medi- 
cine at  the  University  of  California, 
Davis,  Oct.  14  at  2 p.m.  in  Room 
1714  of  OVC’s  Lifetime  Learning 
Centre.  His  topic  is  “The  Mouse 
That  Roared:  Will  Veterinary  Medi- 
cine Ever  Listen?” 


The  Heart  of  the  Matter 

OVC  researchers  develop  new  technique  for  treating  atrial  fibrillation  in  horses 


Veterinarian  Dan  Kenney,  left,  graduate  student  Kim  McGurrin  and  Prof. 
Peter  Physick-Sheard  are  garnering  worldwide  attention  for  their 
research.  photo  bymartin  schwalbe 


BY  KAREN  GALLANT,  OVC 

Anew  procedure  for  treating 
atrial  fibrillation  in  horses  gets 
right  to  the  heart  of  the  problem.  The 
technique,  developed  by  Prof.  Peter 
Physick-Sheard  and  graduate 
student  Kim  McGurrin,  Clinical 
Studies,  and  Dan  Kenney  of  the 
Veterinary  Teaching  Hospital,  uses 
catheter-mounted  electrodes  to 
deliver  a high-voltage  jolt  to  the 
heart  as  a treatment  for  atrial 
fibrillation,  also  known  as  irregular 
heartbeat. 

“When  a horse  has  atrial  fibrilla- 
tion, the  upper  half  of  its  heart 
twitches  like  a bag  of  worms  rather 
than  contracting  regularly,”  says 
Physick-Sheard.  “The  heart  is  not  as 
efficient,  the  heart  rate  can’t  get  as 
high,  and  the  result  is  severe 
underperformance.” 

The  traditional  treatment  for 
atrial  fibrillation  is  a drug  that  has 
many  side  effects,  including  depres- 
sion, diarrhea,  colic  and  low  blood 
pressure;  it  also  has  a long  recovery 
time.  The  researchers  looked  to  hu- 
man medicine  for  other  options. 

“A  number  of  us  around  the 
clinic  wondered  if  we  could  use 
shock  to  treat  atrial  fibrillation,”  says 
McGurrin,  who  developed  the  tech- 
nique as  part  of  her  training  in 
OVC's  doctor  of  veterinary  science 
program.  “At  the  time,  we  were 
thinking  of  the  paddles  used  in 
emergency  situations  for  humans, 
but  some  research  in  human  medi- 
cine showed  that  applying  the  shock 
internally  is  much  more  effective.” 
The  technique  developed  by  the 
trio  involves  threading  two  catheters 
through  the  veins  of  a horse  into  the 
right  atrium  and  pulmonary  artery. 
The  catheters  are  fitted  with  elec- 
trodes, which  must  be  placed  with 
great  precision  before  the  shock  is 
administered.  The  entire  process,  in- 
cluding anesthetization,  takes  about 
two  hours  and  has  been  effective  in 
curing  atrial  fibrillation  in  all  but  one 
of  the  27  horses  treated  with  it. 

The  researchers  found  the  proce- 
dure carries  only  the  normal  poten- 
tial adverse  effects  associated  with 
anesthesia  in  horses,  which,  al- 
though rare,  can  include  low  blood 
pressure  and  difficult  anesthetic  re- 
coveries. 


Quick  recovery  time  from  treat- 
ment is  one  of  the  primary  advan- 
tages of  this  new  approach.  Whereas 
horses  that  undergo  drug  treatment 
for  atrial  fibrillation  must  abstain 
from  any  activity  for  seven  to  1 0 days 
following  treatment,  horses  whose 
owners  choose  electrical  treatment 
can  be  doing  light  work  within  two 
days  and  can  resume  their  regular 
training  schedule  within  a week. 

Physick-Sheard  says  the  new 
technique  also  offers  an  alternative 
for  the  10  to  15  per  cent  of  horses 
that  don't  respond  to  the  drug  treat- 
ment or  can’t  tolerate  the  agents 
used. 

“Equine  cardiology  can  be  a 
lonely  profession  because  we  can  di- 
agnose so  many  conditions  but  treat 
so  few,”  he  says.  “The  drug  treat- 
ment for  atrial  fibrillation  is  difficult 
because  the  side  effects  are  so  pro- 
nounced. Even  small  amounts  cause 
depression.  This  new  technique  has 
been  good  news  for  many  horse 
owners,  and  word  has  travelled.” 


Funded  by  the  Grayson  Jockey 
Club  Foundation  and  the  Ontario 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Food, 
the  new  technique  is  gamering 
worldwide  attention.  McGurrin  was 
recently  invited  to  discuss  the  new 
technique  at  a human  cardiology 
conference  in  France,  and  horses 
have  come  from  Calgary  and  New 
Jersey  to  undergo  treatment.  Veteri- 
nary cardiologists  have  come  from 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and 
the  University  of  Ghent  in  Belgium 
to  learn  the  procedure,  and  the  re- 
searchers have  been  invited  to  Cor- 
nell University. 

In  developing  the  technique,  the 
researchers  worked  with  Rhythm 
Technologies  in  California  on  the 
catheters,  which  have  a fluid  column 
in  their  centres  that  can  be  used 
along  with  an  ultrasound  to  monitor 
cardiac  pressure  and  catheter  posi- 
tion. The  researchers  are  currently 
obtaining  a patent  on  the  specialized 
single-use  catheters,  which  also  have 
potential  for  use  in  human  medicine. 


New  Website  Focuses  on  Academic  Integrity 


BY  RACHELLE  COOPER 

Anew  U of  G website  has  been 
launched  to  help  students 
avoid  plagiarism  and  other  forms  of 
academic  misconduct.  The  site, 
located  at  www.academicintegrity. 
uoguelph.ca,  uses  a video  vignette, 
short  quizzes,  definitions,  and  lists  of 
Guelph’s  rules,  regulations  and 
penalties  to  explain  how  to  properly 
cite  sources  and  maintain  academic 
integrity. 

“We  wanted  to  create  an  online 
tutorial  that  would  give  students  a 
better  understanding  of  how  to  avoid 
academic  misconduct  and  why  aca- 


demic integrity  is  so  important,”  says 
Nancy  Schmidt,  co-director  of  the 
Learning  Commons.  “The  informa- 
tion on  the  website  should  help  stu- 
dents feel  more  secure  when  they 
complete  assignments.” 

After  reading  about  each  topic, 
students  can  test  their  understanding 
through  interactive  quizzes  on  aca- 
demic integrity,  plagiarism,  citation 
and  references,  and  summarizing. 
There  are  also  links  to  other  sites  that 
explain  and  demonstrate  the  rules  of 
citation. 

“It’s  a one-stop  source  that  helps 
put  professors,  teaching  assistants. 


researchers  and  students  on  the  same 
page  to  internalizing  U of  G’s  code  of 
ethics."  says  Schmidt. 

Several  campus  groups  collabo- 
rated in  creating  the  website:  Teach- 
ing Support  Services  (TSS),  the 
Office  of  Open  Learning,  Student  Af- 
fairs, the  McLaughlin  Library  and  the 
Learning  Commons.  The  text  was 
written  primarily  by  Barbara  Chris- 
tian, writing  services  co-ordinator  in 
the  Learning  Commons. 

“We  also  worked  with  a number 
of  the  associate  deans  in  various  col- 
leges in  the  vetting  of  the  text,"  says 
Schmidt.  “Since  they’re  the  ones  who 


have  to  deal  with  students  who’ve 
been  accused  of  academic  miscon- 
duct, we  wanted  to  be  sure  they  were 
comfortable  with  the  language.” 

Even  though  the  website  has  just 
been  officially  launched.  Schmidt 
says  the  University  has  already  re- 
ceived several  requests  from  high 
schools  and  universities  across  Can- 
ada to  show  the  site’s  video  vignette 
(made  by  TSS)  in  classrooms. 

“We  hope  faculty  will  encourage 
students  to  visit  the  site,”  she  says, 
“and  we  invite  feedback  from  the 
University  community  on  ways  to 
improve  and  strengthen  it.” 


people 

EXCELLENCE  HONOURED 

At  the  Ontario  Professional  Plan- 
ners Institute’s  annual  symposium 
in  Kingston,  Prof.  Wayne  Caldwell, 
Environmental  Design  and  Rural 
Development,  and  M.Sc.  graduate 
Claire  Dodds-Weir  received  an 
Excellence  in  Planning  Award  for 
their  study  on  “Rural  Non-Farm 
Development:  Its  Impact  on  the 
Viability  and  Sustainability  of  Agri- 
cultural and  Rural  Communities.” 


FOOD  EXECUTIVE  OF  THE  YEAR 

Elizabeth  Forbes,  co-ordinator  of  i 
the  food,  nutrition  and  risk  man-  ' 
agement  diploma  program  at  ! 
Kemptville  College,  has  been  i 
named  National  Food  Executive  of  i 
the  Year  by  the  Canadian  Associa- 
tion of  Foodservice  Professionals. 
The  award  recognizes  her  dedica- 
tion to  the  food  industry  and  to 
educating  future  professionals. 


DOUGLAS  APPOINTED  TO 
FEDERAL  ADVISORY  GROUP 

Prof.  David  Douglas,  Environmen- 
tal Design  and  Rural  Development, 
was  recently  appointed  by  the  Rural 
Secretariat  of  Agriculture  and 
Agri-Food  Canada  to  its  external 
advisory  group  for  the  “Models  for 
Rural  Development  and  Commu-  | 
nity  Capacity  Building  Program.  ’ i 
This  summer,  Douglas  was  an  j 
invited  speaker  at  the  Canadian 
National  Summit  on  Municipal 
Governance  in  Ottawa.  He  spoke  on 
“Addressing  Capacity  Deficits  in 
Local  Economic  Development," 


THESIS  EARNS  KUDOS 

Recent  Vandscape  aicWtectuxc  grad-  \ 
uafe  Kelly  Simpson  received  a '/ 
design  commendation  from  the 
American  Society  of  Landscape 
Architects  for  her  fourth-year  the- 
sis, ‘'When  Moose  Fly:  Exploring 
Strategies  for  the  Integration  of 
Wildlife  and  Highways."  Her  advis- 
ers were  Prof.  Nate  Perkins  and 
Steve  Barnhart. 


ASSOCIATE  REGISTRAR 
NAMED  TO  EXECUTIVE 

Alex  Goody,  associate  registrar. 
Undergraduate  Program  Services, 
has  been  elected  to  the  executive  of 
the  Association  of  Registrars  of  the 
Universities  and  Colleges  of  Can- 
ada. His  appointment  is  for  two 
years. 


DALY  TO  GIVE  KEYNOTE  TALK 

Prof.  Kerry  Daly.  Family  Relations 
and  Applied  Nutrition,  will  give  the 
keynote  address  for  the  40th-anni- 
versary  celebration  of  the  Vanier 
Institute  of  the  Family,  to  be  hosted 
by  Governor  General  Adrienne 
Clarkson  at  Government  House  in 
Ottawa  Oct.  14.  The  title  of  his  talk 
is  “Rcframed  Family  Portraits.” 


POSTER  CAPTURES  AWARD 

Marika  Mihok,  a PhD  candidate  in 
the  Department  of  Human  Biology 
and  Nutritional  Sciences,  won  the 
Benjamin  W.  Zweifach  Student 
Award  from  the  Microdrculatory 
Society  at  the  2004  Experimental 
Biology  Conference.  Her  poster  was 
titled  "Rapid  Biphasic  Artieriolar 
Dilations  Induced  by  Skeletal  Mus- 
cle Are  Dependent  on  Stimulation 
Duration.”  Her  adviser  is  Prof. 
Coral  Muirant. 
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Program  Development  Specialist 
Goes  the  Distance  in  Open  Learning 


Melanie  Misanchuk's  job  is  to  ensure  that  U of  G’s  distance  education 
programs  are  as  effective  and  rewarding  as  possible  for  both  students 
and  instructors.  photo  by  grant  martin 


BY  STACEY  CURRY  GUNN 

IN  Saskatchewan,  Melanie 
Misanchuk's  home  province, 
distance  courses  are  often  the  only 
option  for  many  people  who  want  a 
post-secondary  education  but  live 
far  from  the  province’s  two 
universities. 

“It’s  ironic  that  I ended  up  at 
Guelph,  where  90  per  cent  of  the  dis- 
tance education  students  are  walking 
around  on  campus,”  says 
Misanchuk,  one  of  five  distance 
learning  program  development  spe- 
cialists in  the  Office  of  Open  Learn- 
ing. “It  cements  for  me  the  idea  that 
distance  education  really  works  if 
you  have  students  who  could  go  to 
Rozanski  Hall  and  instead  they 
choose  to  do  it  this  way.” 

Her  job  is  to  ensure  that  U of  G’s 
distance  education  programs  are  as 
effective  and  rewarding  as  possible 
for  both  students  and  the  instructors 
who  teach  them.  She  arrived  on 
campus  in  July  2003,  fresh  from 
earning  her  PhD  in  instructional  sys- 
tems technology  at  Indiana  Univer- 
sity. She  also  holds  a BA  and  MA  in 
French  linguistics. 

Her  portfolio  at  Guelph  includes 
responsibility  for  ongoing  develop- 
ment of  the  online  MBA  program 
for  the  School  of  Hospitality  and 
Tourism  Management,  35  under- 
1 graduate  courses  ran^ng  from  phys- 
ics and  soil  science  to  Engiish  and 
computer  programming,  and  work 
on  various  committees  and  special 
projects. 

Misanchuk’s  work  starts  after  a 
department  decides  what  courses  it 
wants  to  offer  online  and  assigns  fac- 
ulty to  teach  them.  She  works  closely 
with  the  instructor  on  course  devel- 
opment. If  the  course  already  exists 
in  traditional  lecture  format,  they 


adapt  it  to  make  it  more  interactive 
and  suitable  for  online  use. 

A good  distance  learning  course, 
says  Misanchuk.  finds  a way  to  en- 
gage and  motivate  learners  and  to 
circumvent  the  natural  tendency  to 
procrastinate.  It’s  important  to  build 
in  regular  small  activities  early  and 
to  provide  rich,  detailed,  quick 
feedack  so  students  can  see  if  they’re 
on  track  with  the  instructor’s 
expectations,  she  says. 

The  lack  of  face-to-face  class- 
room discussion  is  addressed 
through  discussion  boards,  which 
account  for  30  per  cent  of  a student’s 
mark. 

"You  need  this  activity  to  know 
the  students  are  there  and  that  they 
understand  the  material.” 

Misanchuk  finds  there’s  more 
potential  for  innovation  with  brand- 
new  courses. 

“It’s  riskier  but  also  more  inter- 
esting in  a lot  of  ways  because  we’re 
starting  from  zero  and  with  no  as- 
sumptions. We  might  try  more  mul- 
timedia, with  lots  of  links  to 
definitions,  annotations,  images  and 
audio.  We  produce  a lot  of  the  mate- 
rial, but  also  use  existing  resources 
on  the  web.  Some  of  the  web-based 
learning  can’t  be  done  as  well  in  a 
classroom;  it  allows  a student  to  ex- 
plore and  is  really  effective  in  this 
envirorunent.” 

She  worked  with  history  instruc- 
tor Ted  Smith  to  develop  a sec- 
ond-year course  on  world  religions, 
which  was  first  offered  in  January. 
It’s  proven  “extremely  popular” 
with  students  and  uses  technology  to 
maximum  advantage  through  elec- 
tronic links  to  images  and  support- 
ing information,  she  says. 

A first-year  course  that 
Misanchuk  helped  retired  physics 
professor  Jim  Hunt  develop  last  fall 


recently  received  a Teaching  With 
Technology  Award  from  the  Office 
for  Partnerships  for  Advanced  Skills. 

“Physics  is  hard  to  teach  online,” 
she  notes.  “There’s  no  instructor 
working  through  problems  on  the 
blackboard  or  students  discussing 
things  in  small  groups.  I think  we 
worked  out  most  challenges.” 


Hunt  calls  Misanchuk  “the  best 
educational  consultant  I’ve  ever  en- 
countered.” For  the  course,  he  cre- 
ated a lab  of  experiments  that 
students  could  do  with  household 
objects.  He  says  it  was  important 
that  the  students  be  able  to  make 
measurements,  not  just  observe  ef- 
fects. One  such  experiment  involved 


two  nickels  colliding  to  illustrate 
conservation  of  momentum.  The 
students  traced  and  measured  the 
nickels’  paths  on  a sheet  of  paper. 
Misanchuk,  who  doesn’t  have  a 
physics  background,  did  the  experi- 
ments herself  and  offered  feedback 
to  clarify  the  instructions. 

“She  is  a fine  critic  of  teaching 
ideas,”  says  Hunt,  who  has  written  a 
paper  on  the  lab  for  The  Physics 
Teacher  magazine.  “Anybody  who 
gets  a chance  to  work  with  her  is  go- 
ing to  come  up  with  a successful 
course.” 

Misanchuk  notes  that  a success- 
ful online  course  depends  on  more 
than  clever  use  of  technology  aids. 
It’s  the  instructor  who  “makes  it 
come  alive”  through  his  or  her 
personal  voice,  dedication  and  the 
balance  achieved  in  student  discus- 
sions. It’s  important  to  be  present 
but  not  too  intrusive,  she  says. 

To  bring  distance  courses  to  life, 
Misanchuk  also  works  with  a team  of 
website  specialists  and  a production 
team  for  printed  materials,  such  as 
manuals  or  workbooks.  The  usual 
timeline  for  course  development  is 
nine  months,  although  some  courses 
run  on  tighter  schedules,  such  as 
those  in  the  hospitality  and  tourism 
management  MBA  program,  which 
change  every  10  weeks  or  so. 

Misanchuk  says  she  values 
Guelph’s  centralized  approach  to 
distance  education  and  the  support 
of  the  website  and  production  teams, 
which  leaves  her  free  “to  think  about 
design  and  pedagogical  implica- 
tions.” 

Her  favourite  thing  about  the  job 
is  “working  with  different  faculty  in 
different  disciplines.  From  OVC  to 
physics  and  music,  there’s  nothing 
we  haven’t  at  least  tried  to  offer 
online.” 


International  Talks  to  Celebrate  Communication 

Symposium  will  mark  45th  anniversary  of  rural  extension  studies  on  campus 


BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 

UOF  G WILL  PLAY  “radio  host”  to 
an  international  gathering  on 
using  communication  and  infor- 
mation technologies,  especially 
radio  and  video,  in  rural  and  remote 
areas  of  Canada  and  in  developing 
countries. 

Called  “Celebrating  Communi- 
cation for  Social  and  Environmental 
Change,”  the  symposium  runs  Oct.  5 
and  6 in  Peter  Clark  Hall  and  will  be 
opened  by  president  Alastair 
Summerlee. 

About  200  people  from  Canada, 
the  United  States  and  countries  in 
Asia,  Europe,  Africa,  South  America 
and  the  Caribbean  are  expected  to 
attend  the  event,  which  will  recog- 
nize Canadian  and  international 
achievements  in  development 
communication. 

Symposium  co-ordinator  Prof. 


Helen  Hambly  Odame,  School  of 
Environmental  Design  and  Rural 
Development  (SEDRD),  says  com- 
munication technologies  such  as  ra- 
dio and  video  are  essential  for 
poverty  reduction  and  environmen- 
tal sustainability. 

"In  our  ‘information  society,’ 
large  proportions  of  the  global  pop- 
ulation are  information-poor,”  she 
says. 

Four  out  of  five  people  in 
developing  nations  lack  regular  ac- 
cess to  a mobile  or  main-line  tele- 
phone. Television  and  print 
materials  are  irrelevant  for  largely 
non-literate  populations  living 
without  electricity. 

Hambly  Odame  says  Canada  has 
played  an  important  role  in  develop- 
ment communication,  beginning 
with  broadcasts  here  at  home  over 
the  National  Farm  Radio  Forum 
from  the  mid- 1 940s  to  1 960.  The  Ca- 


nadian International  Development 
Agency  (CIDA)  helped  establish  the 
first  rural  radio  stations  in  India, 
Ghana  and  Kenya  in  the  1960s. 

The  keynote  lecturer  at  the  sym- 
posium will  be  Alfonso  Gumucio- 
Dagron,  managing  director  of  pro- 
grams at  the  Communication  for  So- 
cial Change  Consortium  in  New 
Jersey.  He  has  worked  as  a vmter, 
filmmaker,  photographer  and  devel- 
opment communication  specialist  in 
projects  on  five  continents. 

This  event  is  presented  by 
SEDRD,  the  Don  Snowden  Program 
for  Development  Communication 
and  the  Developing  Countries  Farm 
Radio  Network  (DCFRN). 

Supported  by  a trust  fund  in  OAC 
and  offered  through  the  School  of 
Rural  Extension  Studies  since  1996, 
the  Snowden  program  teaches 
Guelph  students  and  faculty  about 
participatory  approaches  to  using 


technology  in  community  develop- 
ment. It  is  named  for  the  late  Don 
Snowden,  who  in  the  1960s  filmed 
fishing  outports  in  Newfoundland  to 
share  knowledge  between  communi- 
ties and  governments  and  to  prompt 
policy  changes  in  community  devel- 
opment. He  died  in  1984  while 
working  in  Bangladesh. 

The  DCFRN  was  established  25 
years  ago  in  Zambia  by  George 
Atkins,  a Canadian  farm  broadcaster 
who  graduated  from  OAC  in  1939 
and  received  an  honorary  degree 
from  Guelph  in  1989. 

The  Ottawa-based  organization 
provides  information  on  successful 
low-cost  practices  for  small-scale 
farmers  in  sustainable  agriculture, 
nutrition,  health  and  community 
development.  The  network’s  radio 
scripts  reach  some  600  million 
farmers  in  about  70  countries. 

Hambly  Odame,  who  joined  the 


University  in  2003,  is  co-ordinator 
of  the  Snowden  program  and  is  a 
board  member  of  the  DCFRN. 

The  symposium  will  also  mark 
the  45th  anniversary  of  the  School  of 
Rural  Extension  Studies,  one  of  three 
academic  units  — along  with  the 
schools  of  Landscape  Architecture 
and  Rural  Planning  and  Develop- 
ment — that  make  up  SEDRD. 

Other  supporters  of  the  event  are 
U of  G,  CIDA,  the  International  De- 
velopment Research  Centre,  the  Na- 
tional Film  Board  of  Canada,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Learning,  the  Eu- 
ropean Union/ACP  Technical  Cen- 
tre for  Agricultural  and  Rural 
Development,  the  Sustainable  Rural 
Communities  Program  and 
Scotiabank. 

For  more  details,  contact  Hambly 
Odame  at  hhambly@uoguelph.ca  or 
visit  the  website  www2.uoguelph.ca/ 
snowden/projects.htm. 
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U of  G Students 
to  Host  Ontario 
AIESEC  Conference 

Organization  aims  to  help  youth  discover  and  develop 
their  potential  to  have  a positive  impact  on  society 


On  behalf  of  the  Canadian  Veterinary  Medical  Association,  OMAF  assistant  deputy  minister  Deb  Stark  presents 
first-year  DVM  student  John  Davies  with  a iab  coat.  photo  by  grant  martin 


OVC  Class  of  2008  Welcomed 
Into  Veterinary  Profession 

Ceremony  acknowledges  and  builds  on  support  provided  by  veterinary  organizations 


BY  RACHELLE  COOPER 

The  U OF  G chapter  of  AIESEC, 
the  world’s  largest  interna- 
tional student  organization,  will  host 
the  provincial  AIESEC  conference 
Oct.  1 to  3.  More  than  100  students 
and  recent  graduates  from  the 
organization’s  10  Ontario  chapters 
will  come  to  Guelph  to  participate  in 
training  sessions. 

AIESEC  is  a global  organization  in 
89  countries  run  entirely  by  univer- 
sity students  and  recent  graduates, 
says  local  committee  president 
Stephanie  Hajer,  a fourth-year 
B.Comm.  student. 

“AIESEC’s  purpose  is  to  help 
youth  discover  and  develop  their  po- 
tential to  have  a positive  impact  on 
society,”  she  says.  “We  achieve  this 
by  offering  more  than  350  confer- 
ences, 3,500  international  intern- 
ships and  5,000  leadership  positions 
each  year.  The  Ontario  Regional 
Conference  will  play  a key  role  in 
helping  our  new  members  learn 
about  the  opportunities  AIESEC  has 
to  offer  them.” 

The  U of  G chapter  is  helping 
more  students  work  abroad  this  year 
than  any  other  Canadian  AIESEC 
chapter.  In  2004  alone,  eight  Guelph 
students  will  gain  international  work 
experience  and  AIESEC  will  bring 
four  students  to  Guelph  from  other 
countries. 

“The  goal  of  the  AIESEC  ex- 
change program  is  to  give  students 
international  work  experience,”  says 
Darcy  Belisle,  a recent  U of  G MA 
graduate  who  will  teach  English  at 
Silesian  University  in  Karvina,  Czech 
Republic,  from  October  to  June.  “On 
their  return  to  Canada,  students  have 
a competitive  edge  to  get  a job  or  to 
get  into  a graduate  program.” 

Belisle  says  he  could  easily  have 
obtained  a position  teaching  English 
in  another  country,  but  it  would  have 
been  difficult  to  get  something  at  the 
university  level  without  going 
through  the  AIESEC  program.  He 
says  his  goal  was  to  take  a break  from 
his  studies  for  a while  before  applying 
to  do  a law  degree  or  PhD. 

“I’ve  read  a lot  of  post-colonial 
literature  in  the  past  five  years,  and  I 
want  to  go  out  and  experience  the 
culture  I’ve  read  about,”  he  says. 
“Also,  PhD  and  law  programs  look 
highly  on  experience  outside  of 
academia.” 

This  summer,  the  Guelph 
AIESEC  chapter  sent  B.Sc.  student 
Jaana  Kasitkainen  to  New  Delhi,  In- 
dia, to  work  for  a rural  health-care 
clinic.  Dan  McCartney,  a 2003  B.Sc. 
graduate,  went  to  Bombay,  India,  to 
work  with  abused  children  in  a hos- 
pital for  UNICEF.  Laura  Little,  a 2004 
international  development  graduate, 
went  to  Bonn,  Germany,  to  work  in 
the  finance  department  of  Deutsche 
Post. 

Most  people  who  apply  to 
AIESEC  do  so  because  they  want  to 


travel,  says  Evrim  Sahin,  an  econom- 
ics and  public  relations  student  from 
Izmir,  Turkey,  who  arrived  in 
Guelph  this  summer  to  work  in  the 
Guelph  AIESEC  office. 

“By  working  abroad,  you  learn  a 
lot  more  about  the  country  than  just 
travelling,  and  you  can  easily  pick  up 
the  language,”  says  Sahin.  “I  think  it’s 
the  best  way  to  go  abroad.  I applied  to 
the  program  to  improve  my  work 
skills,  gain  insight  into  real  business 
life  and  learn  how  to  adapt  to  other 
cultures.” 

Because  AIESEC  has  branches  all 
over  the  world,  Guelph  companies 
have  the  opportunity  to  obtain  em- 
ployees who  will  bring  a broad  inter- 
national perspective,  says  Hajer. 

Yip  Seow  Teng  of  Malaysia 
recently  arrived  in  Guelph  to  work 
for  Crompton  and  Co.,  Jens  Heger  of 
Germany  began  working  in  the  Hos- 
pitality and  Tourism  Management 
office  this  month  and  Farrukh 
Gaffarov  of  Cyprus  is  a new  web 
developer  with  the  College  of  Social 
and  Applied  Human  Sciences. 

AIESEC  Canada  has  recently 
formed  a partnership  with  the  Cana- 
dian International  Development 
Agency  (CIDA)  to  increase  student 
exchange  between  Canada  and  devel- 
oping countries.  CIDA  will  give 
AIESEC  Canada  $600,000  over  three 
years  to  help  expand  the  AIESEC 
program.  Part  of  this  will  be  used  to 
help  students  travel  to  Africa  to  work 
in  fields  related  to  HIV/AIDS. 

For  information  about  the  U of  G 
AIESEC  chapter  or  the  conference, 
visit  www.uogueIph.ca/~aiesec. 


BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 

PLANT  SCIENTISTS  and  home 
gardeners  alike  will  get  a 
close-up  look  at  a mostly  hidden 
aspect  of  plant  life  in  a new  book  that 
caps  a lifetime  of  research  for 
University  professor  emeritus  Larry 
Peterson,  Botany. 

Mycorrhizas:  Anatomy  and  Cell  Bi- 
ology uses  text  and  images  to  examine 
the  main  kinds  of  symbiotic  partner- 
ships between  plants  and  fungi  that 
sustain  nearly  all  plant  species,  in- 
cluding the  vegetables,  shrubs,  trees 
and  grass  in  your  garden. 

His  co-authors  are  Hugues 
Massicotte,  a U of  G graduate  and  a 
professor  at  the  University  of  North- 
ern British  Columbia,  and  Lewis  Mel- 
ville, also  a Guelph  grad  and  a 
longtime  research  associate  in  Peter- 
son’s lab.  The  book  was  published  by 
NRC  Research  Press  in  Ottawa. 

“I’m  really  pleased  we  did  this  as  a 
group,”  says  Peterson.  “I  think  this  is 


BY  KAREN  GALLANT,  OVC 

OVC’S  NEW  CUSS  of  veterinary 
students  enjoyed  an  official 
welcome  to  the  profession  of 
veterinary  medicine  at  OVC’s  “The 
Profession  Welcomes  You” 
ceremony  Sept.  15. 

Held  for  the  first  time  just  two 
years  ago,  the  event  is  dubbed  the 
“blue  coat  ceremony,”  named  for  the 
blue  lab  coats  that  are  presented  to 
each  student.  The  coats  will  become 
their  uniforms  in  laboratory  and 
clinical  work  throughout  their  veter- 
inary training  at  OVC. 

“The  ceremony  is  when  students 
realize  for  the  first  time  that  they’re 


one  of  the  best  things  I’ve  done.” 

A former  department  chair  and  a 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Can- 
ada, Peterson  has  published  more 
than  200  papers  on  root-fungal  inter- 
actions. He  is  editor  of  the  Canadian 
Journal  of  Botany,  also  published  by 
NRC  Press. 

Nearly  every  plant  on  Earth  needs 
to  partner  up  with  fungi  for  optimum 
absorption  of  nutrients,  disease  resis- 
tance, drought  tolerance  and  protec- 
tion against  some  toxic  metals.  In 
turn,  the  plant  provides  a ready  car- 
bon source  for  the  fungi. 

Understanding  this  relationship  is 
critical  for  researchers  trying  to  solve 
problems  in  agriculture,  forestry  and 
environmental  restoration. 

Peterson’s  lab  has  the  most  com- 
prehensive collection  of  mycorrhiza 
photos  worldwide.  The  book  includes 
some  300  images  taken  through  light 
and  electron  microscopes. 

“We  are  the  only  group  in  the 


part  of  something  bigger  than  OVC,” 
says  Prof.  Peter  Conlon,  assistant 
dean,  student  affairs,  at  OVC.  “Stu- 
dents are  already  members  of  the  vet- 
erinary profession.  Being  a 
veterinarian  starts  on  day  one  of  their 
program.” 

Conlon  says  veterinary  profes- 
sional and  regulatory  organizations 
such  as  the  OVC  Alumni  Associa- 
tion, the  College  of  Veterinarians  of 
Ontario  (CVO),  the  Ontario  Veteri- 
nary Medical  Association  and  the 
Canadian  Veterinary  Medical  Asso- 
ciation (CVMA)  have  always  been 
supportive  of  student  veterinarians 
through  formal  and  informal 
mentoring  programs  and  sponsor- 


world  that’s  worked  on  all  categories 
of  mycorrhizas  from  a structural 
point  of  view,”  he  says. 

Adds  Melville:  “Our  lab  is  known 
for  excellence  in  microscopy.” 

As  a microscopy  and  digital  imag- 
ing expert,  Melville  prepared  all  the 
book’s  images,  most  ofwhich  were  al- 
ready collected  in  the  lab’s  database 
over  the  past  quarter-century.  He  had 
to  prepare  new  images  of 
mycorrhizas  from  cranberries  and  re- 
lated species  using  material  collected 
at  a bog  near  Crieff,  south  of  Guelph. 

The  lab  routinely  receives  requests 
for  information  and  images  from 
molecular  biologists  to  ecologists. 
Three  years  ago,  they  decided  to  pub- 
lish a reference  book. 

Peterson  says  the  book  will  appeal 
to  a range  of  plant  science  researchers 
as  well  as  home  gardeners  who  are  in- 
terested in  organic  practices  such  as 
no-till  and  no-pesticide  cultivation 
that  preserve  soil  organisms.  1 


ship  of  student  activities,  and  by 
providing  students  with  equipment 
such  as  stethoscopes.  The  ceremony 
acknowledges  and  builds  on  this  sup- 
port by  providing  an  opportunity  for 
these  organizations  to  make  direct 
contact  vntVv  tVic  new  tnembets  ol  tVve 
veterinary  profession  as  they  embark 
on  their  first  year  of  studies  at  OVC. 

OVC  graduate  Deborah  Stark,  as- 
sistant deputy  minister  of  the  On- 
tario Ministry  of  Agriculture  and 
Food,  presented  each  student  with  a 
blue  lab  coat  embroidered  with  his  or 
her  name  as  a gift  from  the  CVMA. 
She  says  the  evening  reception  and 
ceremony  was  an  opportunity  to  in- 
form new  vet  students  of  some  of  the 
broader  issues  that  concern 
veterinarians. 

“Students  come  in  ready  to  prac- 
tise veterinary  medicine  as  individu- 
als, but  there’s  a whole  other  set  of 
responsibilities  and  obligations  they 
take  on  as  members  of  a profession,” 
she  says.  “For  example,  there’s  an  ex- 
pectation that  veterinarians,  as  a 
group,  will  speak  out  about  animal 
welfare  and  the  ways  that  animals  in- 
teract with  the  environment.  This 
class  is  an  enthusiastic  group,  and  the 
sooner  we  get  them  involved  in  these 
broader  issues,  the  better.” 

OVC  graduate  Mark  Spiegle,  past 
president  of  the  CVO,  enjoyed  the 
experience  of  relaying  greetings  from 
that  organization  to  the  class,  which 
includes  his  son,  Matthew. 

“I  v/ish  you  the  best  of  luck  and 
look  forward  to  the  day  in  four  years 
when  I can  call  you  doctor,”  he  told 
the  class. 

Students  say  the  event  was  en- 
lightening. “It  gives  us  some  insight 
about  where  we’re  going,”  says 
Jethro  Forbes.  “It  was  much  better 
than  just  getting  a letter  in  the  mail 
from  any  of  the  vet  associations.” 

Classmate  Amy  Cheung  agrees: 
“It  makes  things  official.  We  feel  like 
veterinarians.” 


A Relationship  With  Deep  Roots 

New  book  examines  symbiotic  partnerships  between  plants,  fungi 
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insight 

Together,  We  Stand 

“The  Guelph  spirit  of  caring  deeply  about  the  community  and  others  is  very  much  alive” 

By  Alastair  Summerlee 


Editor’s  note;  The  following  are  notes  used  by  president 
Alastair  Summerlee  for  his  talk  at  the  community  breakfast 
Sept.  9. 

The  University  is  a remarkable  place  to  live  and 
work.  It  is  remarkable  because,  like  all  institutions  of 
higher  education,  it  is  a community  engaged  in  the 
preservation,  transmission  and  advancement  of 
knowledge.  To  achieve  this,  the  University  brings  together 
people  of  all  ages  and  backgrounds. 

What  makes  Guelph  unique  are  the  attitudes  and  values  em- 
bodied in  the  community.  It  is  the  people  who  work  here  and 
the  way  we  work  together  that  makes  us  different.  U of  G could 
not  function  without  the  support  and  work  of  everyone  on  this 
campus,  whether  it’s  a building  mechanic,  a staff  member  in 
one  of  the  service  units,  a faculty  member,  a student  or  a mem- 
ber of  the  administration.  It’s  this  collective  that  is  so  important 
to  the  way  we  all  work  together  and  the  way  we  continue  to  de- 
velop and  grow  as  an  institution. 

And  grow  we  have!  Over  the  past  year,  we  grew  to  our  maxi- 
mum size  on  the  main  campus  with  some  18,000  full-  and 
part-time  students.  We  also  had  more  than  20,000  students  reg- 
istered in  distance  credit  and  open  learning  courses.  And  the  re- 
gional campuses  and  the  University  of  Guelph-Humber  grew  to 
a total  of  some  2,000  students.  Our  staff  and  faculty  comple- 
ment also  increased,  and  we  are  still  experiencing  tremendous 
growth  in  our  buildings  and  facilities. 

At  this  time  last  year,  we  were  facing  the  largest  intake  of  stu- 
dents we  have  ever  encountered  as  part  of  the  commitment  to 
assimilating  the  double  cohort.  We  took  in  close  to  4,600  stu- 
dents on  the  main  campus  and  another  600  at  Guelph-Humber. 

I salute  all  those  involved  in  the  planning  and  preparation  for 
the  double  cohort.  From  the  first  moment  of  the  highly  efficient 
move-in  process  to  the  end  of  the  academic  year,  the  students 
were  accommodated  and  integrated  into  the  community.  De- 
spite all  the  stresses  and  strains,  2003/04  was  one  of  the  most 
successful  years  for  the  institution. 

In  November  2003,  we  were  ranked  Canada’s  number  one 
comprehensive  university,  number  one  comprehensive  univer- 
sity in  research  and  number  one  in  the  country  for  overall  at- 
mosphere. We  were  also  identified  as  one  of  the  two  most 
accountable  and  open  institutions  in  the  country. 

These  accolades  don’t  come  easily.  They  come  from  years  of 
hard  work  and  commitment  by  members  of  the  University 
community.  Our  collective  chaUenge  is  to  maintain  that  reputa- 
tion in  the  face  of  some  considerable  problems  that  lie  ahead. 

The  past  year  was  also  full  of  accolades  for  our  students,  staff 
and  faculty.  We  have  people  whose  contributions  to  teaching 
and  research  were  recognized;  those  whose  contributions  to  so- 
ciety in  specific  areas  or  across  vast  disciplines  and  traditional 
boundaries  were  praised;  and  people  who  just  made  a 
difference. 

Among  the  many  accolades,  1 want  to  highlight  just  three. 
It’s  estimated  that  more  than  10,000  U of  G students  contrib- 
uted to  volunteer  activities  in  the  local  community  last  year  — 
everything  from  food  drives  to  home  visits.  They  collected  more 
than  20,000  pounds  of  food  for  the  Guelph  Food  Bank  and  do- 
nated more  than  $30,000  through  the  meal  exchange  program. 
The  University's  United  Way  campaign,  under  the  leadership  of 
Toni  Pellizzari  and  Anthony  Clarke,  exceeded  its  target  by  rais- 
ing more  than  $320,000,  an  amazing  achievement  that  was  rec- 
ognized by  the  city.  Finally,  as  if  to  mark  our  strength  in  the  arts 
and  sciences,  biomedical  scientist  Pari  Basrur  and  English  pro- 
fessor Tom  King  were  awarded  the  Order  of  Canada,  an  honour 
that  reflects  on  the  University. 

And  speaking  of  arts  and  sciences,  our  capital  campaign  — 
"The  Science  of  Life,  the  Art  of  Living”  — also  exceeded  its  tar- 
get, bringing  in  more  than  $83  million  from  private  sources. 
This,  in  turn,  leveraged  more  from  the  public  purse.  The  money 
raised  was  directed  primarily  towards  new  facilities  and  schol- 
arships. We  have  benefited  enormously  from  the  new  facilities, 
including  the  Gryphon  Dome,  Rozanski  Hall,  Phase  1 of  the  sci- 
ence complex,  the  new  atrium  in  the  School  of  Hospitality  and 
Tourism  Management,  the  Learning  Commons  and  the  new 
Guelph-Humber  building. 

Last  year,  the  fastest-growing  institution  in  the  whole  of  the 
Ontario  system  was  the  University  of  Guelph-Humber.  As  part- 
ners, Guelph  and  the  Humber  College  Institute  of  Technology 


and  Advanced  Learning  have  clearly  demonstrated  leadership 
in  the  higher-education  system,  and  there  are  several  institu- 
tions now  trying  to  emulate  our  success.  1 applaud  the  many 
people  who  have  worked  to  make  Guelph-Humber  a success. 
We  now  have  a number  of  new  key  initiatives  we  must  pursue  to 
continue  the  evolution  of  higher  education. 

Although  the  past  year  was  rich  with  successes,  it  was  full  of 
challenges  as  well,  most  of  them  financial.  Last  September,  the 
position  of  higher  education  in  the  province  seemed  sunny.  We 
had  the  promise  of  additional  funding,  there  was  a tuition  cap 
in  place  and  there  was  a hint  that  change  was  coming  in  the  pro- 
vincial government.  Indeed,  the  Liberals  rose  to  power  in  the 
fall  on  the  promise  of  being  the  “education  government.” 
Clearly,  the  Liberals  are  facing  some  significant  fiscal  chal- 
lenges, but  I am  deeply  concerned  about  the  way  they  have  put 
further  restraints  on  funding  for  higher  education  and  have  not 
fulfilled  previous  funding  promises. 

“Together,  we  can  make  a persuasive 
and  effective  force;  divided, 
we  will  lose  the  collective  battle 
for  additional  resources.” 

The  government  did  freeze  tuition  — a good  move,  in  my 
opinion  — and  has  indicated  that  a new  tuition  and  funding 
policy  for  colleges  and  universities  will  be  in  place  by  the  end  of 
the  freeze.  In  the  interim,  however,  there  will  be  none  of  the  ad- 
ditional monies  promised  to  fund  quality  improvements.  At  the 
same  time,  we  have  to  deal  with  inflation,  including  salaries  and 
benefits,  hydro  and  gas  increases,  and  deferred  maintenance. 
After  years  of  focusing  on  using  our  meagre  resources  on  people 
and  programs  and  noton  buildings  and  infrastructure,  we  are 
paying  the  price.  It  has  been  necessary,  for  example,  to  set  aside 
a substantial  sum  for  next  year  to  deal  with  repairs  to  the  steam 
lines  across  campus.  This  has  become  a major  safety  issue,  and 
money  must  be  allocated  to  highest-priority  items  such  as  this.  I 
say  this  knowing  we  have  significant  problems  throughout 
campus  — from  classrooms  to  offices,  from  corridors  to  side- 
walks, from  furniture  to  trees.  We  could  spend  millions  and 
millions  of  dollars,  but  the  highest  priority  for  me  is  the  safety  of 
the  people  who  live  and  work  here. 

Despite  the  fiscal  situation,  1 have  nothing  but  praise  for  our 
local  MPP.  Liz  Sandals.  She  has  shown  considerable  leadership 
and  initiative  in  helping  to  support  U of  G and  the  university 
system.  The  new  minister  of  agriculture  and  food  has  also  been 
a strong  ally,  and  I look  forward  to  working  with  the  minister  of 
training,  colleges  and  universities. 

The  stresses  we  are  facing  have  the  potential  to  gnaw  away  at 
our  very  souls  — the  things  that  make  us  distinct.  We  will  have 
to  work  hard  to  maintain  our  sense  of  community.  1 don’t  mean 
we  should  sweep  the  problems  under  the  carpet  and  try  to  ig- 
nore them.  We  will  have  to  work  together.  We  will  have  to  be 
engaged  collectively  in  solving  the  problems  we  all  face.  And 
that  means  we  will  have  to  be  patient  and  make  compromises. 
But  I am  convinced  we  can  do  it.  The  Guelph  spirit  of  innova- 
tion and  enterprise,  of  caring  deeply  about  the  community  and 
others,  is  very  much  alive,  and  we  can  be  successful. 

So  what  of  the  upcoming  year?  Clearly,  I see  the  fiscal  chal- 
lenges continuing,  and  we  will  certainly  be  tested  as  a commu- 
nity as  we  try  to  balance  the  pressures.  Internally,  we  face  three 
major  challenges.  First,  we  need  to  integrate  our  academic  plan- 
ning with  the  planning  for  support  units,  service  units  and  facil- 
ities, including  dealing  with  deferred  maintenance  across 
campus  more  effectively.  Second,  we  need  to  re-examine  our 
approaches  to  teaching  and  learning.  And  third,  we  need  to  ex- 
plore how  we  protect  and  enhance  the  research  activities  at  the 
University  across  all  disciplines. 

Externally,  much  of  my  time  will  be  spent  working  with  the 
government  and  Bob  Rae’s  advisory  panel  on  post-secondary 
education.  I have  five  simple  messages  for  the  panel. 

1 .  Funding  Levels.  Ontario  provides  the  lowest  level  of  fimd- 
ing  per  student  in  Canada,  and  there  has  been  no  increased 
funding  to  offset  the  ravages  of  inflation  for  years.  It  is  becom- 
ing increasingly  difficult  to  provide  a quality  education  at  cur- 


rent levels.  First  and  foremost,  the  post-secondary  system 
requires  additional  funding  to  ensure  its  long-term  viability. 

2.  Accountability.  As  publicly  funded  institutions,  universi- 
ties should  be  accountable.  Accountability  is  not  filing  reports. 
It  is  setting  clear  and  measurable  objectives.  We  file  hundreds  of 
reports  to  government;  most  are  anachronistic  and  some  are 
clearly  never  read.  Government  and  universities  should  jointly 
determine  a common  set  of  short-term,  intermediate  and 
long-term  goals  for  the  sector  with  appropriate  “performance 
indicators.”  These  indicators  should  take  into  account  the  dif- 
ferent missions  and  cultures  of  the  different  universities  and 
colleges  in  the  province.  And  there  should  be  continuing  dia- 
logue about  whether  goals  are  achieved.  Universities  should  be 
subject  to  the  provincial  legislation  related  to  freedom  of  infor- 
mation and  protection  of  privacy,  but  accommodation  must  be 
made  to  ensure  privacy  of  information  similar  to  the  conditions 
placed  on  privacy  in  other  provinces  in  Canada. 

I do  have  one  major  concern,  however.  Recently,  different 
groups  have  called  for  a new  accountability  body  to  sit  between 
government  and  universities  and  colleges.  I cannot  support  this. 
Another  layer  of  bureaucracy  should  not  be  added  to  the  system. 

I am  also  concerned  that  this  proposal  provides  an  opportunity 
to  invest  in  bureaucracy  and  not  directly  in  education.  It  is  a 
recipe  for  disaster. 

3.  College-University  Collaboration.  Guelph  is  an  Ontario 
leader  in  collaboration  with  colleges.  The  University  has  devel- 
oped many  different  ways  to  do  this,  from  articulation  agree- 
ments to  co-delivery  to  fully  integrated  curricula.  These 
methods  have  various  advantages  and  disadvantages.  Our  expe- 
riences could  provide  a template  for  how  the  system  should 
evolve  in  this  regard. 

I strongly  believe  we  can  and  should  have  a more  integrated 
post-secondary  education  system  that  respects  the  different 
missions  of  colleges  and  universities  but  creates  opportunities 
for  interface  and  transfer  where  appropriate.  I would  suggest 
that,  if  the  government  wishes  to  promote  greater  interaction 
between  colleges  and  imiversities,  its  actions  should  begin  at 
home.  The  Ministry  of  Training,  Colleges  and  Universities 
should  not  have  two  separate  branches  — one  for  colleges  and 
one  for  universities  — but  should  have  one  combined  and  effec- 
tive unit.  We  just  might  achieve  efficiency  and  save  money  on 
bureaucracy  that  could  be  diverted  to  supporting  education. 

4.  Accessibility.  Accessibility  continues  to  be  an  issue  for 
Ontario  students,  and  not  just  for  financial  reasons.  U of  G’s 
Presidential  Task  Force  on  Accessibility  to  University  Education 
has  made  important  inroads  into  understanding  these  issues  (fi- 
nancial and  otherwise)  and  will  provide  innovative  ideas  for 
Guelph  that  will  be  useful  to  other  institutions.  I look  forward  to 
sharing  the  task  force’s  final  report  with  the  community  and  the 
Rae  panel  this  fall. 

5.  Support  of  Research.  Research  is  crucial  to  the  vitality  of 
the  university  system  and  is  fundamental  to  the  health,  wealth 
and  future  of  the  province.  We  must  support  research  and  en- 
sure that  fundamental  research  remains  free  from  bias  and  in- 
fluence. I believe  the  university  system  should  be  able  to  engage 
in  contract  research  provided  we  control  the  research  activities 
and  publication  and  have  the  right  to  set  policy  around  those  is- 
sues. The  current  erosion  of  research  support  must  be  reversed. 

I expect  the  Rae  panel  to  visit  campuses  in  November,  and  1 
invite  members  of  the  University  community  to  make  submis- 
sions to  present  to  the  panel.  I also  invite  the  community  to  join 
me  in  stating  clearly  and  simply  the  need  to  support  the  five  ar- 
eas identified  above.  Together,  we  can  make  a persuasive  and  ef- 
fective force;  divided,  we  will  lose  the  collective  battle  for 
additional  resources. 

I have  said  it  before.  Universities  should  be  the  moral  and  so- 
cial conscience  of  society — a society  that,  sadly,  faces  many  dif- 
ficult and  even  dangerous  decisions  over  the  next  few  years.  We 
are  in  a period  of  extreme  uncertainty  and  extraordinary 
change.  Possibly  more  than  ever,  society  needs  people  who  are 
equipped  with  knowledge  and  experience,  and  we  must  begin 
that  process  here. 

I believe  that,  despite  all  the  challenges,  we  can  do  it.  We  have 
an  amazing  team  of  people  here  at  Guelph,  and  everyone  means 
something  to  the  community.  We  share  in  every  success,  failure 
and  challenge,  and  we  care  deeply  about  the  place  and  the  peo- 
ple. That  is  our  most  valuable  asset,  and  vrith  everyone’s  help, 
2004/05  will  be  just  as  successful. 
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She  Means  Business 

New  business  development  director  brings  wide  range  of  education,  experience  to  the  job 


IF  VARIETY  IS  THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE,  then 
Patricia  Lorenz  is  well-seasoned.  The 
new  director  of  U of  G’s  Business 
Development  Office  (BDO)  has  a 
string  of  letters  after  her  name  that  attest  to  a 
broad  range  of  academic  credentials,  as  well 
as  a r^sum^  loaded  with  diverse  hands-on 
business  experience  gained  over  the  last  15 
years.  It  makes  for  a juggernaut  of  knowledge 
and  expertise  that’s  now  devoted  to  moving 
U of  G inventions  out  of  the  halls  of 
academia  into  society, 

Lorenz’s  education  spans  arts,  finance, 
animals  and  plants.  She  has  a BA  from  Yale 
(in  literature  with  a minor  in  economics)  and 
an  MBA  from  New  York  University,  is  a cer- 
tified public  accountant  in  the  United  States 
and  a chartered  accountant  in  Canada,  and 
has  a doctor  of  veterinary  medicine  degree 
and  a horticulture  diploma  from  U of  G. 

Born  in  the  United  States,  Lorenz  worked 
in  accounting  and  banking  firms  in  New 
York  City  after  her  undergraduate  degree 
and  got  her  feet  wet  in  international  banking 
at  Bankers  Trust  (since  purchased  by  Deut- 
sche Bank)  in  both  its  Latin  American  and  European  divisions. 

In  New  York,  she  met  and  married  Dou^as  Ball,  a Canadian 
who  was  also  in  the  banking  industry.  They  decided  to  make 
their  home  in  Canada  and  moved  to  Toronto,  where  Lorenz 
went  to  work  for  the  Bank  of  Montreal  in  corporate  real  estate. 
Her  work  on  the  Olympia  & York  account  during  the  firm’s 
heyday  in  the  1980s  piqued  her  interest  in  tax  structures  and 
was  followed  by  other  jobs  in  tax  planning,  business  turn- 
around and  general  business  management,  as  well  as  executive 
positions  with  Oracle,  the  computer  software  company,  and  a 
non-profit  research  foundation  in  Toronto.  Throughout  this 
stage  of  her  career,  she  also  continued  her  education  and  trav- 
elled widely  for  business  and  pleasure,  spending  considerable 
time  in  Central  and  South  America,  where  her  ability  to  speak 
Spanish  was  an  asset. 

Part  of  that  continuing  education  involved  earning  a horti- 
culture diploma  from  Guelph  in  1997.  “I  started  the  diploma  as 
a hobby,”  she  says.  “Growing  plants  and  providing  them  with 
the  conditions  to  flourish  was  satisfying  when  much  of  my  day 
was  spent  dealing  with  paperwork  in  one  form  or  another.” 

In  1998,  her  education  took  yet  another  turn  when  she  en- 
rolled in  OVC’s  DVM  program.  That  move  was  prompted  by 
several  factors,  she  says. 

“I  was  intrigued  about  the  opportunities  created  by  scien- 
tific research  that  I observed  in  my  financial  consulting  to  the 
biotech  industry.  I also  observed  that  the  vet  degree  provides 
broad  medical  and  research  model  training.  In  addition,  I was 
impressed  by  the  high-quality  and  holistic  compassionate  can- 
cer care  that  OVC  had  provided  to  one  of  my  own  pets.” 

Lorenz  graduated  from  OVC  with  distinction  in  2002.  The 
following  year,  she  officially  entered  the  technology-transfer 
world  with  a contract  position  as  an  industry  liaison  officer  at 
the  University  of  Western  Ontario. 

This  spring,  she  came  to  Guelph  to  take  on  the  challenge  of 
running  the  BDO,  a move  she  sees  as  “a  really  good  opportunity 
to  have  an  influence  on  the  approaches  and  policies”  that  gov- 
ern the  transfer  of  intellectual  property  to  the  world  at  large. 

“Technology  transfer  is  fun  because  it  combines  the  finan- 
cial and  the  science,”  she  says.  “We  try  to  commercialize  the  re- 
sults of  research  — not  the  research  itself  but  the  products  of  it. 
Our  goals  here  are  to  establish  and  develop  relationships  with 


interested  inventors,  to  investigate  and  evaluate  patentability 
and  other  forms  of  protection,  and  to  market  the  opportunities 
and  negotiate  commercialization  agreements.  You  can  do  as 
much  evaluation  as  you  want,  but  the  proof  is  in  being  able  to 
have  an  invention  reach  practical  application  in  society.” 

Faculty  who  think  they  have  an  invention  with  commercial 
possibilities  are  encouraged  to  call  the  BDO  and  talk  it  over  with 
one  of  the  office’s  three  technology-transfer  managers.  If  the  re- 
search is  considered  to  have  potential  for  a commercial  prod- 
uct, the  inventor  can  then  make  a formal  djsc/osure  about  it  and 
the  BDO  staff  will  evaluate  the  invention  more  extensively. 

The  evaluation  process  reviews  the  science  involved,  takes 
into  account  the  applications  the  invention  might  have  and  the 
industries  and  companies  that  might  be  interested  in  it.  The 
analysis  examines  the  challenges  of  distribution,  the  existence 
of  competing  products,  how  the  new  product  will  be  positioned 
in  the  marketplace  and  the  product’s  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages. A "prior  art”  search  is  part  of  the  process  if  intellectual 
property  protection  is  sought. 

The  University  looks  at  how  much  it  can  earn  from  the  tech- 
nology versus  what  it  costs  to  protect  the  intellectual  property. 
The  patenting  process  can  cost  up  to  $20,000  and  is  only  one  of 
many  ways  to  protect  intellectual  property,  Lorenz  notes.  Other 
options  include  using  trademarks,  copyright  and  plant 
breeder’s  rights,  registering  industrial  designs  or  treating  it  as  a 
trade  secret. 

The  BDO  staff  also  weigh  the  benefits  to  society  versus  po- 
tential revenues  when  considering  the  best  way  to  protect  an  in- 
vention. The  goal  is  to  achieve  practical  application,  Lorenz 
says,  and  the  nature  of  the  invention  usually  dictates  the  best 
route  to  take.  A new  drug,  for  example,  is  most  often  licensed  on 
an  exclusive  basis  so  a company  can  fund  the  research  needed  to 
market  it.  On  the  other  hand,  new  research  tools  often  generate 
non-exclusive  licences  to  encourage  the  widest  possible  use. 

U of  G’s  history  of  transferring  research  knowledge  to  the 
marketplace  includes  more  than  80  issued  patents,  more  than 
100  active  licence  agreements  and  more  than  $700,000  a year  in 
revenue  from  commercialization. 

Lorenz  says  she  will  measure  her  success  at  the  BDO  by 
working  to  triple  U of  G’s  1999  commercialization  revenues  by 
20 10,  an  objective  in  line  with  a proposal  put  forward  by  the  As- 


sociation of  Universities  and  Colleges  of  Can- 
ada (AUCC)  for  collective  activity  from  the 
country’s  post-secondary  institutions.  (AUCC 
defines  commercialization  revenues  as  licens- 
ing revenue  plus  the  value  of  sold  equity.) 

Lorenz  is  also  pursuing  a number  of  mar- 
keting and  networking  initiatives.  U of  G is 
gearing  up  to  participate  in  an  e-commerce  x 
website  called  Flintbox,  developed  by  the  Uni-  3 
versity  of  British  Columbia  with  grants  from  g 
the  Natural  Sciences  and  Engineering  Research  5 
Council  and  CANARIE.  The  website  will  allow  w 
participating  universities  to  list  all  their  tech-  I 
nologies  for  commercialization  to  attract  the  ® 
interest  of  companies  across  Canada  and 
around  the  world. 

U of  G is  one  of  a number  of  universities  in 
southwestern  Ontario  that  are  also  working  to 
establish  a central  technology-transfer  office 
with  a team  of  specialists  in  areas  like  patents 
and  marketing. 

And  Lorenz  is  one  of  U of  G’s  representa- 
tives with  the  City  of  Guelph,  the  University  of 
Waterloo  and  other  groups  in  developing  a 
proposal  to  the  provincial  government  to  es- 
tablish a biotechnology  cluster  innovation  program  in  the  re- 
gion, with  the  goal  of  establishing  stronger  links  between  the 
University  and  business  communities  for  more  efficient 
commercialization. 

“We’re  looking  at  the  strengths  in  the  region  and  where  we 
can  increase  the  strengths  by  developing  regional  innovation 
networking  and  communication  tools.” 

She’s  also  responsible  for  networking  with  other  technol- 
ogy-transfer  organiz3tions  in  Ontario,  Canada  and  the  United  j 
States  to  ensure  that  the  BDO  is  up-to-date  with  best  practices. 

“In  general,  U of  G professors  are  attuned  to  the  possibilities  1 
of  commercialization,  and  a lot  of  the  research  here  is  practi- 
cal,” she  says,  explaining  that  Guelph  has  strong  commercial 
promise  in  areas  such  as  agri-food,  animal  and  public  health, 
traditional  breeding  and  transgenic  transfer  technologies,  and 
environmental  technologies. 

“It’s  important  to  reach  out  to  create  more  links  with  profes- 
sors to  see  what  they’re  capable  of  doing.  This  office  is  here  to  be 
responsive,  set  up  procedures  and  assess  needs  and  the  market- 
place.” 

At  home,  Lorenz  and  her  husband  unwind  from  the  pres- 
sures of  the  working  world  (he’s  currently  starting  a biotechnol- 
ogy diagnostics  company  called  ZBX  Corp.)  with  the  help  of 
three  dogs:  a Lhasa  Apso,  a Shih  Tzu  and  a hound  mix  Lorenz 
rescued  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 

She  finds  time  to  work  in  her  small  Toronto  garden  and 
serve  as  vice-chair  of  the  Ontario  Rock  Garden  Society  and  en- 
joys taking  part  in  horticultural  excursions  to  places  like 
Patagonia,  Turkey  and  various  mountain  ranges  in  the  United 
States. 

“Plants  are  a real  antidote  to  all  the  time  we  spend  with  pa- 
per,” she  says.  “Flowers  have  a real  burst  of  life,  a moment  of 
perfect  beauty,  and  then  disappear.  It  still  seems  miraculous.” 

Lorenz  says  she  sometimes  wishes  her  interests  were  “a  little 
less  technical  in  nature  and  closer  in  theme.”  But  constant 
learning  and  problem  solving  are  her  strong  suit  and  source  of 
inspiration,  and  those  talents  are  now  dedicated  to  U of  G in- 
ventions and  the  roles  they  will  play  in  the  world. 

“Life  is  too  short  to  not  pursue  things  you’re  interested  in,” 
she  says.  “The  ideal  situation  is  to  not  only  be  good  at  what  you 
do  but  also  like  what  you  do.” 
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2004  PRESIDENT’S  & CH 


U of  G welcomes  1 1 scholars  who  combine  academic  a 


The  President’s  Scholarships  and  the  Lincoln  Alexander  Chancellor’s 
Scholarships  are  presented  annually  to  students  of  academic  distinction 
who  have  made  significant  contributions  to  their  schools  and  communities 
and  have  demonstrated  the  potential  to  become  leaders  in  society. 

The  President’s  Scholarships  are  the  University’s  most  prestigious 
entrance  awards.  Established  in  1988.  the  program  has  provided  financial 
support  and  academic  guidance  to  208  students,  including  those  who  are 
recognized  here. 

This  is  the  third  year  for  presentation  of  the  Chancellor’s  Scholarships, 
which  are  intended  to  enhance  student  diversity  on  campus  by  recognizing 
the  achievements  of  students  who  are  aboriginal,  persons  with  a disability  or 
members  of  a racial  minority. 

A faculty  mentor  in  each  scholar’s  discipline  of  study  serves  as  an 
academic  adviser  and  career  counsellor  throughout  the  student’s 
undergraduate  program. 

Recipients  of  both  the  Chancellor’s  and  President’s  Scholarships  were 
honoured  Sept.  7 at  a reception  hosted  by  president  Alastair  Summerlee  and 
chancellor  Lincoln  Alexander.  The  event  also  recognized  the  contributions  of 
faculty  mentors  and  major  donors  to  the  scholarship  program. 

2004  Lincoln  Alexander 
Chancellor’s  Scholars 
Karen  Kwok 

St.  John^s-Ravenscourt  School) 

Winnipeg 

Karen  is  a voVunleer  extraordinaire.  She  was 
recognized  as  one  of  the  youngest  volunteers  to 
log  more  than  1,000  hours  helping  developmentally 
delayed  children  and  adults  at  Winnipeg’s  St.  Amant 
Centre.  Her  five-year  commitment  never  wavered 
despite  the  other  demands  on  her  time. 

Karen  also  volunteered  with  other  community  charities  and  is  a top 
scholar  and  musician.  She  maintained  a high  school  average  above  90  per 
cent  and  earned  individual  awards  in  public  speaking,  mathematics  and 
science.  She  plays  piano  at  the  Grade  9 level,  participated  in  three  provincial 
honour  bands  and  received  a scholarship  to  attend  the  International  Music 
Camp  at  the  Peace  Gardens. 

She  contributed  to  student  life  at  her  school  by  participating  in  debating, 
the  “Reach  for  the  Top”  trivia  challenge,  a multicultural  fashion  show  and  the 
Science  Club,  where  she  served  as  a student  judge  at  the  annual  science  fair. 

Karen’s  contributions  to  community  service  include  working  at  blood 
donor  clinics  and  a school  recycling  program  and  raising  funds  with  Youth  in 
Philanthropy  to  benefit  local  charities.  This  high  level  of  involvement  helped 
her  earn  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  Silver  Award  for  community  service  and 
personal  development. 

Faculty  mentor:  Prof.  Usher  Posluszny,  Botany 

Rupayan  Roy 

Lester  B.  Pearson  High  School)  Burlington 

Rupayan  is  an  active  participant  in  the  effort  to  raise 
awareness  of  human  rights  issues.  As  a member 
and  then  chair  of  the  school’s  Multicultural  Society,  he 
prepared  displays,  organized  events  and  discussion 
groups,  and  invited  guest  speakers  to  heighten 
consciousness  about  human  rights  concerns  among  his 
peers.  He  spearheaded  an  effort  to  raise  money  for  children  in  Guatemala  and 
participated  in  community-wide  events  such  as  the  International  Day  for  the 
Elimination  of  Racial  Discrimination. 

Rupayan’s  academic  pursuits  include  notable  achievements  in  creative 
and  analytical  writing.  He  won  second  prize  in  a national  essay  competition 
organized  by  the  Canadian  government  and  the  Royal  Norwegian  Embassy 
on  the  importance  of  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize.  He  also  received  a provincial 
excellence  award  from  the  Canada  Millennium  Scholarship  Foundation. 

Rupayan  is  an  accomplished  musician  who  plays  violin  and  shares  his 
talents  by  performing  in  singing,  music,  acting  and  public-speaking  roles. 
Within  his  community,  Rupayan  has  volunteered  at  the  Burlington  Public 
Library,  the  Joseph  Brant  Memorial  Hospital  and  the  Joseph  Brant  Museum, 
where  he  helped  with  the  summer  day  camp  program. 

Faculty  mentor:  Prof.  Christine  Bold,  English  and  Theatre  Studies 


President’s  Scholars 

Avila  De  Sousa 

Cawthra  Park  Secondary  School) 
Mississauga 

Avila  shows  in  word  and  deed  that  she  is  passionate 
about  the  environment.  She  first  developed  those 
strong  feelings  while  hiking  and  camping  with  her 
family,  and  became  a youth  activist  by  initiating  an 
annual  Earth  Week  event  at  her  school.  She  helped 
organize  a community  cleanup,  raise  money  for  the  World  Wildlife  Fund  and 
run  an  animal  rights  awareness  campaign.  Last  year,  she  founded  the 
Cawthra  Park  Green  Club  to  launch  a recycling  program  at  the  school  and 
provide  a permanent  base  of  student  support  for  Earth  Week. 

Avila  is  also  an  all-star  soccer  player  in  a Mississauga  community  league 
and  a talented  dancer  who  excels  in  ballet,  modem  dance  and  jazz.  She 
performed  in  and  choreographed  numerous  school  productions  and  took 
advantage  of  her  major  in  the  Cawthra  Park  Regional  Arts  Program  to  learn 
from  experts  in  the  field. 

As  evidence  of  her  balanced  interests  and  academic  abilities,  she  achieved 
permanent  honour  roll  standing  throughout  high  school.  She  also  tutored 
other  students  in  science  and  mathematics  and  received  the  Cawthra  Park 
proficiency  award  for  overall  academic  exceUence. 

Faculty  mentor:  Prof.  Mario  Monteiro,  Chemistry 


Golnoush  Hassanpour  Fard 

Earl  Haig  Secondary  School,  North  York 

Golnoush  is  fascinated  by  the  natural  world.  She  is 
an  avid  nature  photographer  and 
environmentalist.  She  co-founded  the  Green  Zone 
environmental  club  at  her  school  and  took  on  the  job  of 
funding  the  school’s  first  environmental  newsletter. 

Her  academic  achievements  include  numerous 
course  awards  and  an  average  of  98  per  cent  in  her  top  three  Grade  1 2 courses. 
A role  model  for  other  students,  Golnoush  was  treasurer  of  the  school 
newspaper,  a sectional  editor  for  the  yearbook  and  finance  co-ordinator  for 
the  United  Way  committee.  She  also  organized  several  multicultural  events 
to  support  new  students  and  recognize  her  own  Iranian  heritage.  She  plays 
violin  and  has  shared  her  talent  by  participating  in  school  musical 
performances. 

Golnoush  has  learned  that  it  takes  more  than  a good  idea  to  get  things 
done.  When  elementary  school  budgets  were  cut,  she  secured  private  funding 
for  and  launched  a free  arts  program  for  disadvantaged  children  in  the 
community.  It  is  one  of  several  community  programs  that  benefit  from  her 
volunteer  efforts. 

Faculty  mentor:  Prof.  John  Greenwood,  Botany 

Gabriel  Jantzi 

Rockway  Mennonite  Collegiate)  Kitchener 

Gabriel  has  demonstrated  unusual  tenacity  in  his 
efforts  to  achieve  his  academic  goals.  After 
spending  eight  years  in  Ukraine,  he  returned  to  Canada 
at  age  17  with  only  a Grade  9 formal  education.  He 
completed  three  years  of  secondary  school  in  one 
academic  year  and  won  a senior  award  for  outstanding 
academic  performance.  He  also  joined  the  school’s  touring  choir  and  won  a 
fine  arts  award  with  special  distinction  in  choral  music. 

During  the  next  year,  Gabriel  finished  two  additional  courses  required  for 
university  admission  while  teaching  full  time  in  an  Amish  Mennonite  school. 
He  is  also  active  in  his  church  as  a Sunday  school  teacher  and  a member  of  the 
youth  group  and  choir. 

As  a young  entrepreneur,  he  is  co-owner  of  a small  company  that  provides 
music  typesetting  services.  While  in  Eastern  Europe,  he  studied  Ukrainian 
and  Russian  and  worked  as  an  interpreter  in  a mission  program  directed  by 
his  father.  Gabriel  hopes  to  return  to  the  area  one  day  as  a doctor,  but  also 
wants  to  earn  teaching  credentials  to  better  prepare  him  for  a life  of 
humanitarian  work. 

Faculty  mentor:  Prof.  Joseph  Lam,  Microbiology 


John  McCu 

Jacob  Hespeler$ 
Cambridge 

Jl  ohn  credits  his 
I development  of  h 
edication  to  excelle 
throughout  high  sch 
summer,  he  played 
team  that  competed  throughout  North  A 
John  also  enjoys  many  other  spo 
surrounding  his  school,  community  an 
academic  areas,  graduating  with  a Grade  : 
most  interested  in  the  sciences  and  m; 
university  studies  on  the  physical  and  bic 
His  high  school  peers  chose  John  to 
received  the  Principal’s  Citizenship  A 
involvement,  as  well  as  a Governor  Gener 
top  marks  in  the  graduating  class.  Fc 
community  support,  he  is  awarded  a Pre: 
of  U of  G’s  most  acclaimed  coaches.  Did 
Faculty  mentor:  Prof.  Joanne  O’Meara,  1 


Heather  M 

Stamford  CoUe 


Heather  believ 
adage  is  her 
community  4>ragu 
activities.  She  wa 
volleyball,  soccer  a 
and  a volunteer  co< 


soccer.  She  has  studied  piano  and  musi 
first-class  honours  from  the  Royal  Cons 
rudiments  exam. 

Heather  gained  team  skills  through 
council,  leading  the  school’s  “Reach  for 
the  Mayor’s  Youth  Forum  and  the  Cave 
students.  She  was  also  active  in  the  scho' 
productions,  and  was  co-editor  of  the  sch 
impressive  activities.  Heather  is  an  < 
graduating  class  and,  in  fact,  received  th 
during  her  high  school  career. 

Faculty  mentor:  President  Alastair  Sunu 


Pavan  Pari 

Gordon  Graydo 
School,  MissisM 


Havan  demons 
setting  clear 
participation  of  hi; 
worked  to  enrich  th 
home  community ' 
Mayor’s  Youth  Advisory  Committee  and 
Week  activities,  which  celebrate  achie’ 
voluntarism.  He  continued  this  theme  ai 
club  that  provides  volunteer  opportuniti 
Pavan’s  exceptional  academic  recc 
accelerated  program  at  Gordon  Grayc 
technology.  He  attended  the  University  r 
2003  and  was  national  team  leader  for 
project  won  the  competition’s  gold  med; 

His  eclectic  interests  include  comp 
philosophy  and  religious  studies.  He  als 
golf  tournaments  and  a youth  peace  vigi 
goal-oriented  nature,  Pavan  is  already  ' 
medicine,  biology  or  physics. 


Faculty  mentor:  Prof.  Dean  Betts,  BionJ 
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Subhani  Ragunathan 

West  Hill  Collegiate  Institute,  Toronto 

Subhani  finds  joy  and  purpose  for  her  ovm  life  by 
helping  others.  She  served  as  a student 
ambassador  and  fundraising  director  for  the  Kids  Help 
Phone  organization  and  regularly  volunteers  at  the 
Seven  Oaks  Seniors’  Home  as  a mealtime  assistant. 

Her  love  of  music  also  helps  her  brighten  the  lives  of 
other  people.  She  has  studied  classic  Indian  dance  for  10  years,  achieved 
Grade  8 piano,  played  clarinet  in  the  school  band  and  was  lead  alto  in  the 
senior  choir.  She  also  organized  a group  of  music  students  to  entertain  at 
various  community  venues. 

Subhani  learned  the  value  of  teamwork  as  a member  of  the  badminton 
and  volleyball  teams  and  took  a leadership  role  in  student  council  and  the 
Tamil  Youth  Association.  She  combines  extracurricular  activities  with  high 
academic  achievement  and  a keen  interest  in  technology.  She  maintained  an 
A average  throughout  high  school  and  was  a member  of  the  West  Hill 
Collegiate  robotics  team  that  represented  Canada  at  international 
competitions  in  2003  and  2004.  Eager  to  share  the  experience,  she  helped 
establish  a robotics  mentorship  program  for  children  at  nearby  elementary 
schools. 

Faculty  mentor:  Prof.  Gary  Partlow,  Biomedical  Sciences 


Bronwyn  Roe 

Grand  River  Collegiate  Institute, 

Kitchener 

Bio^twyiic.  .great  personal  satisfaction  by 

performing  music  for  the  enjoyment  of  others. 
She  played  violin  in  her  high  school  orchestra  and  sang 
in  several  music  groups  that  performed  at  school  and 
community  functions.  Outside  of  school,  she  plays 
and  writes  songs  for  the  guitar  and  studies  jazz  and  Irish  dance. 

Bronwyn  contributed  to  her  school  as  a member  of  the  student  council, 
student  newspaper,  Sign  Language  Club  and  Ontario  Students  Against 


Impaired  Driving.  She  represented  her  school  at  several  leadership 
conferences  and  served  as  a role  model  for  other  students  by  achieving 
honour  roll  status  in  all  four  years  of  high  school  and  serving  as  a peer  tutor  in 
the  school’s  writing  centre. 

Bronwyn  loves  literature  and  has  had  great  success  in  writing 
competitions,  including  the  Royal  Canadian  Legion  Literary  Contest  and  the 
Toronto  Star  Newspaper  Awards,  where  she  won  a prize  in  the  humour 
category.  She  is  active  in  her  community  as  a summer  playground  leader  for 
the  City  of  Kitchener,  teaches  Sunday  school,  delivers  Christmas  food 
hampers  for  the  House  of  Friendship  and  volunteers  each  year  at  the  Toronto 
Festival  of  Storytelling. 

Faculty  mentor:  Prof.  Susan  Brown,  English  and  Theatre  Studies 


Ekaterina  “Kate”  Smolina 

Brookfield  High  School,  Ottawa 

Kate  exhibits  a desire  to  make  a difference  in  the 
lives  of  her  peers.  As  president  of  the  school’s 
Biotech  Club,  she  researched  information  and 
recruited  guest  speakers  to  make  the  weekly  meetings 
interesting  for  other  students.  She  performed  more 
than  10  times  the  volunteer  hours  required  for  high 
school  graduation,  including  serving  as  a project  leader  at  the  Ottawa  Police 
Youth  Centre.  She  also  completed  the  gold  level  in  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh 
Award  program,  which  focuses  on  personal  and  social  development. 

Her  busy  schedule  included  a leadership  role  in  student  council  and  the 
school’s  athletic  association,  and  she  participated  in  numerous  sports  teams 
at  school  and  in  the  community. 

Kate  immigrated  to  Canada  from  Russia  at  age  \2  and  worVed  bard  to 
master  both  official  languages  in  her  first  year.  She  has  since  studied  Spanish 
and  now  speaks  four  languages.  Her  high  school  grades  were  consistently  in 
the  high  90s,  and  she  particularly  excelled  in  science. 

Kate  represented  her  school  in  chemistry,  math  and  language 
competitions,  as  well  as  the  Young  Physicists  of  Canada  program  hosted  by 
the  Perimeter  Institute. 

Faculty  mentor  Prof.  Allan  King,  Biomedical  Sciences 


President’s  Scholarship  Honourees 


The  President’s  Scholarships  acknowledge  student  achievement  but 
also  recognize  distinguished  University  leaders  and  supporters 
whose  vision  and  generosity  helped  launch  the  annual  awards  program. 
Since  1988,  more  than  $1.4  million  has  been  donated  to  the  President’s 
Scholarship  endowment  fund  by  U of  G alumni,  friends,  faculty  and  staff. 

Richard  **Dick**  Brown 

Two  President’s  Scholarships  funded  by  Patrick  Lett,  B.Sc.  ’71  and 
M.Sc.  ’75,  honours  the  leadership  qualities  demonstrated  by  the  late  Dick 
Brown,  football  coach  and  athletics  staff  member  from  1968  to  1988. 

Cecil  H.  Franklin  and  Ingrid  Franklin 

Cecil  Franklin,  H.D.Sc.  ’88,  a former  chair  of  Board  of  Governors,  is 
recognized  for  his  volunteer  contributions  to  the  University  and  for  the 
financial  support  received  from  him  and  his  wife,  Ingrid. 

Charles  S.  Humphrey 

A gift  from  the  estate  of  Charles  Humphrey,  a former  president  of  Hart 
Chemical  Company  Canada  Ltd.  and  longtime  friend  of  the  University, 
has  supported  the  President’s  Scholarship  program. 

lack  R.  Lon^taffe 

The  President’s  Scholarship  endowment  fund  was  enriched  by  a 


bequest  from  Jack  Longstaffe,  a retired  executive  with  Renfrew  Electric 
Company  Limited  in  Toronto  and  a friend  of  U of  G. 

Dr.  Burton  C.  Matthews 

A President’s  Scholarship  honours  the  late  Burt  Matthews,  BSA  ’47, 
whose  insight  and  leadership  established  the  awards  program  during  his 
term  as  president  of  U of  G from  1984  to  1988. 

Frederick  Metcalf  and  Kathleen  Metcalf 

The  late  Kathleen  and  Fred  Metcalf  were  strong  supporters  of  the 
University  and  endowed  a President’s  Scholarship.  Fred  Metcalf  was  a 
board  member  of  the  University’s  Heritage  Trust  and  enjoyed  a 
distinguished  career  in  broadcasting  as  president  of  Maclean  Hunter  Ltd. 

Rol-land  Farms  Limited 

President’s  Scholarships  endowed  by  the  shareholders  of  Rol-land 
Farms  Limited  of  Blenheim  recognize  the  friendship  and  generous 
support  of  Hank,  B.Sc.(Agr.)  ’65;  Peter;  Arthur;  and  Eric,  ADA  ’93, 
Vander  Pol  and  their  families. 

f.ilHan  Stewart  Usher 

A gift  received  in  1990  from  the  estate  of  Lillian  Stewart  Usher  was 
designated  to  support  the  President’s  Scholarship  program. 


President’s  and  ChanceUor’s  Sdiolai.  are  nominated  by  their  secondary  school  principals.  The  appUcadon  deadline  is  March  1.  An  information 
package  about  the  nomination  process,  along  with  a nomination  form,  will  be  sent  to  all  Canadian  high  schools  this  fall  for  faU  2005  appUcimts. 
Additional  information  is  avallahle  from  the  associate  registrar.  Student  Plnandal  Services,  at  Ext.  56032,  or  by  visiting  the  U of  G website  at 
www.oogDelph.ca. 
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Irene  Thompson  and  Prof.  Anthony  Clarke,  this  year's  co-chairs  of  the 
campus  United  Way  campaign,  invite  everyone  to  the  kickoff  barbecue 
Sept.  30  on  Branion  Plaza. photo  by  mary  dickieson 


Let’s  Do  Lunch! 


UNITED  Way  co-chairs  Irene 
Thompson,  assistant  director 
of  residence  life,  and  Prof.  Anthony 
Clarke,  assistant  vice-president 
(academic),  invite  you  to  help  kick  off 
the  2004  campus  fundraising 
campaign  at  the  aimual  United  Way 
barbecue  Sept.  30  from  noon  to  2 
p.m.  on  Branion  Plaza.  You  can  enjoy 
a hot  dog  and  pop  for  $2.50  while 
listening  to  live  music  by  the  band 
Casper  Tones.  Magic  PM  Padio  will 
also  be  on  hand  to  promote  the 
United  Way  event. 

Beginning  next  week,  volunteer 
canvassers  will  distribute  pledge  cards 
to  all  University  staff  and  retirees.  Use 
the  pledge  form  to  donate  through 


payroll  deduction  or  make  a 
one-time  gift  to  the  United  Way. 

Your  pledge  form  ensures  your 
name  will  be  entered  in  a series  of  in- 
centive draws  scheduled  for  Thurs- 
days from  Oct.  7 to  Nov.  11,  with  a 
grand-prize  draw  Dec.  2.  Tricia 
Halley,  a retired  staff  member  in  the 
Office  of  Registrarial  Services,  has 
compiled  a prize  list  of  about  120 
items  donated  by  Guelph  and  area 
businesses,  campus  departments  and 
individuals.  Visit  the  United  Way 
website  at  www.  unitedway. 
uoguelph.ca  to  review  the  prizes,  do- 
nors and  winners. 

The  website  will  also  post  United 
Way  events  taking  place  on  campus. 


United  Way 

BAZAAR! 


BBQ  HAMBURGERS 
(Regular  fit  Veggie) 
fit  POP  FOR  $5 


♦ Garage  Sale 
♦ Bake  Sale 
♦ Raffles 

Central  Animal  Facility 
(Bldg  12) 

1 1 :30  a.m.  to  2 p.m. 
Wednesday,  October  6,  2004 


Donations  for  the  garage  sale  would  be  appreciated. 
Please  call  Marcus,  Ext.  58856. 


aftpr  hours 


MICHAEL  CRAIG 

Fourth-year  B.Sc.  student  majoring  in  biomedical  science 
"It’s  really  important  to  me  to 
have  a good  balance  in  my  life,” 
says  Michael  Craig.  “I  enjoy  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  pursuits  to  fulfil 
my  artistic  expression  as  well  as 
the  social,  physical,  financial  and 
intellectual  aspects  of  my  life.” 

Owning  a house,  practising 
yoga  and  martial  arts,  volunteer- 
ing — it’s  hard  to  argue  that 
Craig  doesn’t  have  a balance  of 
activities  in  his  life. 

Thanks  to  summer  jobs  with  an  energy-efficient 
construction  company,  Craig  was  able  to  afford  a 
house,  which  he  now  shares  with  tenants  to  help  pay  the 
mortgage. 

Because  he  plans  on  applying  to  the  Canadian  Col- 
lege of  Naturopathic  Medicine  once  he  finishes  his  de- 
gree, he’s  volunteering  with  the  Chinese  Medicine  and 
Acupuncture  Clinic  to  gain  practical  experience  in  the 
field. 

He’s  also  applying  to  volunteer  with  the  Big  Broth- 
ers in-school  peer  mentorship  program. 

“I  found  I wasn’t  doing  anything  for  the  greater 
community,  and  I’ve  never  really  worked  with  children 
before.  I think  if  someone’s  having  a difficult  time  and 
they  just  need  a bit  of  friendship  from  someone,  it’d  be 
nice  to  spend  time  with  them.” 

Craig  works  out  regularly  at  the  Athletics  Centre  and 
says  practising  yoga  and  jiu-jitsu  helps  him  develop  pa- 
tience and  allows  him  to  become  more  connected  to 
both  his  body  and  mind. 

“I  find  it’s  easy  to  get  carried  away  with  the  pace  of 
life,  and  these  activities  allow  me  to  step  back  into  my 
centre.” 

SUZY  LAKE 

Faculty  member  in  the  School  of  Fine  Art  and  Music  since 
1978 

Photography  has  crowded  out 
most  of  the  other  pastimes  that 
Prof.  Suzy  Lake  used  to  indulge 
in  outside  of  work,  such  as  sew- 
ing and  fixing  up  her  old  house. 

She  spent  several  weeks  over 
the  summer  ensconced  in  the 
Zavitz  Hall  photography  dark- 
room, busily  printing  up  images 
for  a conceptual  art  exhibition 
that  opened  Sept.  10  for  a three-week  run  at  the  Paul 
Petro  Contemporary  Art  Gallery  in  Toronto.  The  show 
explores  the  sodo-cultural  phenomenon  of  the  Cana- 
dian Idol  television  series,  based  on  photographs  Lake 
took  during  the  auditions  and  television  tapings  of  the 
Canadian  series  debut  in  2003. 

Lake’s  work  explores  the  idea  of  someone  fast-track- 
ing his  or  her  way  to  stardom.  She  says  her  objective  is 
to  “demystify  and  discuss  the  phenomenon.  There  were 
11,000  people  at  the  audition  in  Toronto  alone.  A lot 
had  no  singing  experience.  What  would  attract  young 
people  to  something  like  that ...  to  make  them  want  to 
be  part  of  it?” 


Visitors  to  the  art  show  can  vote  for  mock  Idol  con- 
testants, based  on  their  portraits  alone,  which  feature 
Guelph  students,  staff  and  faculty  as  models. 

Lake  has  been  taking  photographs  since  the  1960s, 
developing  a body  of  work  that  ranges  from  photojour- 
nalism covering  the  Contra  war  in  Nicaragua  to  paint- 
erly images  that  explore  consumer  and  pop  culture 
attitudes. 

She  enjoys  spending  time  in  her  garden  in  Toronto 
and  has  worked  with  images  of  peonies  and  roses  as 
metaphors  for  the  female  body,  beauty  and  aging. 

Her  upcoming  exhibition  schedule  includes  a retro- 
spective of  her  work  over  the  last  decade  at  the  J.M. 
Barnicke  Art  Gallery  at  the  University  of  Toronto  (Oct. 
7 to  Nov.  4)  and  a show  at  the  Hallwalls  Contemporary 
Arts  Center  in  Buffalo  in  November. 

OWEN  ROBERTS 

Director  of  research  communications,  Office  of  Research, 
U ofG  staff  member  since  1987 
“People  don’t  usually  associate  a 
university  administrator  with 
somebody  who  would  step  on 
stage  and  play  Wild  Thing,"  says 
Owen  Roberts,  who  does  just  that 
as  a member  of  the  local  country- 
and  classic-rock  group,  the 
Genetically  Modified  Orchestra, 
also  known  as  the  GMOs. 

He  first  picked  up  a guitar  at 
age  13  and  taught  himself  to  play.  Eventually,  he  also 
learned  the  bass  guitar  and  used  that  talent  to  put  him- 
self through  university,  working  as  a backup  musician 
on  the  southwestern  Ontario  bar  scene. 

Four  years  ago,  Roberts,  who  specializes  in  agricul- 
tural communications,  formed  the  GMOs  with  other 
musicians  linked  to  the  agricultural  industry.  Other 
members  of  the  band  are  Prof.  Doug  Larson,  Botany; 
OAC  graduate  Len  Kahn;  hospitality  and  tourism  man- 
agement grad  Rob  McLean;  and  Rob  Hannam,  who 
works  for  Monsanto. 

They’ve  established  a repertoire  of  crowd-pleasing 
standards  and,  increasingly,  their  own  songs.  One  origi- 
nal number,  a tribute  to  family  farmers  called  Over  30 
Million  Served,  was'  runnet-up  last  year  -in  a-  national 
songwriting  contest  sponsored  by  the  Outdoor  Farm 
Show  and  judged  by  Canadian  recording  artist  Michelle 
■Wright. 

By  October,  the  GMOs  plan  to  release  a six-song  CD 
of  their  own  music,  which  Roberts  describes  as  similar 
to  that  of  Blue  Rodeo  and  the  Eagles  (samples  are  online 
at  www.gmomusic.com). 

Other  fall  gigs  include  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Ca- 
nadian Farm  Writers’  Federation  and  Better  Farming 
Magazine's  fifth-anniversary  celebration. 

Besides  making  presentations  and  leading  profes- 
sional development  seminars,  Roberts  helps  organize 
and  participate  in  the  musical  entertainment  at  meet- 
ings of  three  professional  organizations  he’s  involved 
with  — the  International  Federation  of  Agricultural 
Journalists,  the  Association  for  Communications  Ex- 
cellence and  the  American  Agricultural  Editors’ 
Association. 

“It  feels  very  much  like  you’re  supporting  your  own 
industry,  in  a way  that’s  fun,”  he  says. 


Michael  Craig 


Suzy  Lake 


Low-Cost  Software  Available 


Before  buying  the  latest 
version  of  Microsoft  Office  or 
Matlab,  check  out  Computing  and 
Communications  Services’  (CCS) 
site  licensing  agreement  to  see  if  you 
can  get  a group  discount  through  the 
University. 

“Through  our  Microsoft  Aca- 
demic Select  licensing  agreement,  all 
of  the  server,  application  and  operat- 
ing system  software  is  at  a lower 
price  than  you  could  get  it  on  your 
own,”  says  Bo  Wandschneider,  man- 
ager of  Academic  Services  in  CCS. 
“People  can  save  anywhere  from  20 
to  75  per  cent  by  buying  it  through 
us.” 

CCS  began  negotiating  for  group 
discounts  with  software  companies 


about  a year  ago  when  U of  G’s  In- 
formation Services  Committee  real- 
ized the  University  could  save  a lot  of 
money  if  software  was  bought  in 
larger  orders,  rather  than  by  single 
departments. 

Dozens  of  products  are  available, 
all  through  the  CCS  website,  vww. 
uoguelph.ca/ccs/sitelicense. 

Guelph  is  one  of  the  first  univer- 
sities in  Canada  to  distribute  soft- 
ware through  an  electronic 
storefront  developed  by  an  Ot- 
tawa-based company  called  E-acad- 
emy. Once  U of  G members  use  their 
central  ID  (e-mail  account)  to  get 
into  the  system,  they  can  access  free 
software  and  buy  other  software 
with  a credit  card,  department  cod- 


ing or  their  Express  Card. 

“They  can  download  a lot  of  the 
software  right  from  their  computer, 
and  we  ship  the  products  that  can’t 
be  downloaded  right  to  them,”  says 
Wandschneider. 

“We  also  invite  people  to  contact 
us  if  there’s  anything  they  want,”  he 
adds.  Sometimes  there’s  enough  in- 
terest in  a product  to  make  a cam- 
pus-wide site  licensing  initiative,  but 
if  not,  he’s  happy  to  recruit  another 
group  or  two  to  get  a specialized 
group  discount. 

For  more  information  or  to  re- 
quest a site  licence  for  a specific 
product,  contact  Academic  Services 
at  Ext.  58002  or  swsales@uoguelph. 
ca. 
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Home  and  Native  Lands 

New  Zealand-born  English  professor  finds  new  home  at  U of  G for  colonial  studies 


It’s  not  exactly  lakefront  property,  but  New  Zealand  native  Prof.  Michelle 
EUeray  and  her  daughter  Shonagh  obligingly  set  up  camp  on  Johnston 
Green  forourphotographerthissummerto  demonstrate  their  eagerness 
to  experiencethe  Canadian  way  of  life.  photo  by  grant  martin 


BY  RACHELLE  COOPER 

SINCE  ARRIVING  IN  GUELPH  from 
New  2l€aland  last  year,  Prof. 
Michelle  EUeray,  English  and 
Theatre  Studies,  has  spent  a lot  other 
spare  time  unpacking  her  things  as 
they  arrived  from  abroad.  This 
summer,  she  dedicated  her  free  time 
to  experiencing  Guelph’s  cultural 
events  and  true  Canadianisms  with 
her  partner  and  two  young 
daughters.  Their  adventures 
included  a trip  to  Georgian  Bay. 

“I  thought  I would  feel  like  I had 
moved  in  a bit  more  culturaUy  once  I 
had  done  the  cottage  thing,”  she  says. 

EUeray,  who  grew  up  in 
Wellington,  New  Zealand,  and  com- 
pleted her  master’s  degree  at  the 
University  of  Auckland,  spent  quite  a 
bit  of  time  in  Toronto  whUe  working 
on  her  PhD  at  CorneU.  She  returned 
to  her  native  country  to  teach  at  the 
University  of  Otago  in  Dunedin  be- 
fore moving  back  to  North  America 
to  join  the  School  of  English  and 
Theatre  Studies  in  June  2003. 

“This  is  the  perfect  department 
for  me,”  says  EUeray.  “I  knew  Guelph 
had  a long  history  of  post-colonial 
studies,  and  I work  in  colonialism, 
which  is  a relatively  new  area  within 
Victorian  studies.” 

Her  research  focuses  on  how  peo- 
ple who  emigrated  from  Britain  to 
colonial  countries  such  as  New 
Zealand  and  Canada  were  able  to  de- 
fine themselves  through  their  writ- 
ing as  settlers  or  locals  rather  than  as 


colonials  temporary  in  the  colony. 

“I’m  trying  to  track  two  words  — 
home  and  native  — and  aU  the  ideas 


that  coalesce  around  these  words  as 
British  people  moved  into  the  South 
Pacific,”  she  says.  "Britain  was  un- 


derstood to  colonials  as  home  with  a 
capital  H,  so  if  Britain  stands  for 
‘Home,’  how  do  you  be  ‘at  home’  in 
the  settler  country?  To  be  native  to 
Britain  was  understood  as  a good 
thing,  but  to  ‘go  native,’  which  is  a 
term  associated  with  the  Pacific,  was 
perceived  as  a bad  thing.  It’s  that 
transition  in  the  use  of  key  concepts 
across  the  19th  century  and  into  the 
20th  that  I’m  interested  in.” 

EUeray  says  it’s  much  easier  to  ex- 
amine this  question  in  New  Zealand 
than  in  other  colonial  countries  be- 
cause the  vast  proportion  of  white 
settlers  in  New  Zealand  came  from 
Britain  in  the  19th  century. 

"New  Zealand  has  a treaty  as  its 
founding  document  that’s  signed  be- 
tween Britain  and  the  Maori,  so  it’s 
set  up  quite  clearly  as  these  are  the 
two  sides  we  have  to  look  at,”  she 
says. 

EUeray  also  examines  gender  and 
sexuality  issues  within  New  Zealand 
and  Pacific  Uteratures.  She  is  just 
finishing  an  analysis  of  the  ties  be- 
tween cannibalism  and  homosexual- 
ity in  The  Coral  Island  by 
R.M.BaUantyne. 

“The  book,  which  was  written  in 
1857  and  geared  toward  male  read- 
ers, couldn’t  talk  about  homosexual- 
ity, but  could  talk  about  cannibalism 
and  the  illicit  desire  and  appetite  to 
eat  other  men.  The  main  characters 
are  three  young  British  boys  who 
land  in  the  South  Pacific  and  end  up 
hiding  behind  a rock  from  the  canni- 
bals, but  are  drawn  to  the  scene  of 


the  cannibals  and  fascinated  by  their 
writhing  bodies.” 

Her  varied  interests  and  areas  of 
expertise  have  aUowed  EUeray  to 
teach  courses  ranging  from  women’s 
sexuality  to  the  literature  of  the 
South  Seas. 

"The  students  here  are  great,"  she 
says.  "They  are  very  open  to  trying 
something  new  by  bringing  non-lit- 
erary  material  into  class  and  putting 
it  alongside  literary  material.” 

In  her  course  on  the  European 
construct  of  the  South  Seas,  students 
were  reading  anthropologists  and 
historians  as  weU  as  literature,  she 
says.  In  her  “Women  and  Literature” 
course,  they  examine  sexuality 
through  cartoons,  as  weU  as  through 
high  literature.  “The  students 
learned  to  transfer  their  skiUs  in  ex- 
amining hi^  literature  to  popular 
culture.” 

Because  EUeray  is  one  of  the  few 
North  American  scholars  on  litera- 
ture from  the  Pacific,  she  believes  it’s 
important  to  keep  up  with  what 
modern  Pacific  scholars  are  doing. 
She  intends  to  travel  back  to  New 
Zealand  every  couple  of  years  with 
her  famUy  to  visit  their  relatives  and 
to  keep  her  research  current. 

"A  lot  of  that  modem  Pacific  Is- 
land scholarship  gets  published  in 
journals  that  I can’t  readily  access  in 
Canada,"  she  says.  “One  of  my  inter- 
ests is  to  put  different  cultural  and 
mtellectual  frameworks  alongside 
one  another  to  put  them  in 
perspective.” 


Physicist  Refines  Test  for  Detecting  Silver  in  Skin 

Study  began  as  an  investigation  into  ‘doping*  in  prize-winning  dairy  cattle 


BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 

A TEST  DEVELOPED  at  U of  G tO 
help  detect  alleged  “doping” 
cases  in  prize-winning  dairy  cattle 
now  shows  promise  in  preventing 
human  skin  discolourations  caused 
by  exposure  to  silver. 

Research  by  Prof.  Joanne 
O’Meara,  Physics,  and  former  un- 
dergraduate student  Sean  Graham 
on  the  first-ever  non-invasive  test  for 
monitoring  sUver  concentrations  in 
skin  was  published  this  summer  in 
Physics  in  Medicine  and  Biology.  The 
paper  also  appeared  in  the  July  issue 
of  loP  Select,  a special  coUection  of 
Institute  of  Physics  journal  articles 
chosen  for  their  novelty,  significance 
and  potential  impact  on  research. 

Says  O’Meara:  “It’s  an  honour.  I 
was  really  pleased  that  this  paper  was 
recognized  by  the  editors  as  report- 
ing on  a technique  with  potential  im- 
pact.” 

Based  on  promising  initial  re- 
sults, she  plans  further  studies  of 
their  X-ray  fluorescence  system  as  a 
non-invasive  tool  for  clinicians  to 
identify  people  at  risk  of  developing 
diseases  caused  by  prolonged  occu- 
pational or  medical  exposure  to  sil- 
ver. Occupations  at  risk  include 


manufacturing  mirrors,  making 
photographic  chemicals  and  electri- 
cal apparatus,  and  producing  alloys, 
coins,  tableware  and  jewelry. 

O’Meara  says  another  concern  is 
the  growing  internal  use  of  silver 
compounds,  often  taken  in  suspen- 
sion form  to  fight  infections. 

Prolonged  exposure  to  high 
amounts  of  inhaled  or  ingested  silver 
may  cause  argyria,  an  irreversible 
discolouration  of  the  skin.  Argyria 
causes  patches  or  whole  areas  of  the 
skin  to  turn  slate  blue,  particularly 
exposed  areas  such  as  the  face  and 
hands.  Besides  these  cosmetic  effects, 
a related  affliction  called  argyrosis 
may  lead  to  discolouration  of  the  eye 
and  affect  vision. 

O’Meara  says  argyria  is  not  nor- 
mally caused  by  wearing  jewelry  or 
handling  money,  tableware  or  other 
items,  although  silver  may  be  ab- 
sorbed through  breaks  in  the  skin. 
“You  don’t  have  to  put  away  your  sil- 
ver jewelry.” 

She  plans  to  work  with  clinicians 
to  learn  more  about  safe  dosage  lev- 
els of  silver  in  humans.  Monitoring 
skin  silver  levels  accurately  may  help 
in  altering  exposure  before  this  irre- 
versible discolouration  occurs. 

She  began  measuring  trace 


amounts  of  silver  in  veterinary  medi- 
cine after  Prof.  Howard  Dobson, 
Clinical  Studies,  asked  for  help  in  in- 
vestigating alleged  silver  “doping”  in 
dairy  cattle  being  shown  at  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Winter  Fair. 

Injecting  silver  under  the  skin  of  a 
cow’s  udder  causes  inflammation 
that  may  make  the  udder  appear 
more  round  and  full,  a trait  prized  by 
cattle  judges.  Dobson  says  “udder 
adulteration,”  or  injecting  either  sil- 
ver compounds  or  air,  has  cropped 
up  among  cattle  owners  looking  for 
gold  medals  at  major  dairy  shows 
vrithin  the  past  five  years.  “It’s  a 
worldwide  problem,”  he  says. 

He  notes  that  radiologists  are 
routinely  called  in  by  agricultural 
show  organizers  to  help  veterinari- 
ans check  for  evidence  of  doping.  He 
routinely  tests  top-three  finishers 
and  three  other  lop- 10  cows,  as  well 
as  any  other  entrants  the  show  orga- 
nizers ask  him  to  check.  He’s  been 
consulting  with  the  Royal  Winter 
Fair’s  veterinarian  for  the  past  three 
years. 

Dobson  says  current  ultrasound 
technology  is  a robust  technology  for 
detecting  air  in  the  udder,  but  a test 
to  confirm  silver  injection  would  be 
helpful. 


In  the  lab,  O’Meara  showed  that  a 
modified  radiation  detector  picked 
up  trace  amounts  of  silver  injected 
into  samples  of  udder  tissue.  Most  of 
the  experimental  work  was  com- 
pleted by  Graham  as  a Natural  Sci- 
ences and  Engineering  Research 
Council  summer  research  assistant 
in  2003;  he’s  now  studying  medical 
physics  at  the  University  of  Toronto. 

O’Meara  plans  to  modify  her 
“metal  detector”  for  use  on  live  ani- 
mals within  about  a year. 

“The  detector  is  designed  for  a 
physics  lab,”  she  says.  “It’s  not  some- 
thing you  want  to  put  at  the  back  end 


SIX  FORMER  U OF  G athletes  and 
the  1994/95  Gryphon  women’s 
rugby  team  were  inducted  into  the 
Gryphon  Club  Hall  of  Fame  at  the 
Department  of  Athletics’  annual 
banquet  on  homecoming  weekend. 

Five  people  were  inducted  as  ath- 
letes: Janet-Lesley  Cottrill,  cross- 
country/track; Lynne  Rawson,  soc- 


ofa  cow.” 

Dobson  believes  her  technique 
will  allow  officials  to  detect  all  cases 
of  attempted  silver  doping.  “If  the 
technology  is  as  effective  as  it  appears 
to  be  in  preliminary  trials,  it  vrill  be 
extremely  effective.” 

O’Meara  came  to  U of  G in  2002 
after  studying  medical  physics  at 
McMaster  University,  where  she 
measured  depleted  uranium  in  sol- 
diers wounded  by  shrapnel  in  the 
1991  Gulf  War.  She  has  used  X-ray 
fluorescence  to  measure  other  trace 
elements  in  the  body,  including  mer- 
cury, lead  and  cadmium. 


cer;  Stuart  Henry  Phoenix, 
multi-sport;  Jedson  Tommy,  foot- 
ball; and  Tony  Calverley,  football.  In 
addition,  Bob  Brooks,  a former 
Guelph  football  player,  was  in- 
ducted as  a builder  for  his  support  of 
the  Gryphon  football  program,  and 
the  1994/95  women’s  rugby  team  re- 
ceived championship  recognition. 


Six  Inducted  Into 
Gryphon  Hall  of  Fame 
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SHOW  YOUR  SUPPORT 
FOR  THE  UNITED  WAY 

This  year's  United  Way  campaign 
theme,  ‘‘Invest  in  Yourselfand  Every 
Person  You  Know,”  challenges  each 
of  us  to  examine  the  things  we  can 
do,  individually  and  collectively,  to 
grow  a caring  community. 

This  is  our  community.  We  want 
to  tell  you  about  some  of  the  people 
who  live  in  it  and  who  need  our  help. 
We  want  you  to  know  why  it  is  im- 
portant for  you  to  be  involved  — to 
be  part  of  the  circle  of  giving  and  car- 
ing — so  that  everyone  in  our  com- 
munity can  grow  together. 

This  week,  a family  moved  to 
Guelph  in  search  of  a better  oppor- 
tunity. Even  though  a parent  is 
working,  the  family  cannot  make 
ends  meet.  They  are  currently  living 
in  crowded  conditions,  at  risk  of 
eviction  and  struggling  to  put  food 
on  the  table.  Also  this  week,  a dying 
woman  has  a Hospice  volunteer  to 
help  her  through  the  final  stage  of 
her  life’s  journey. 

United  Way  Community  Ser- 
vices of  Guelph  and  Wellington 
plays  an  important  role  in  making 


Guelph  and  Wellington  such  a won- 
derful place  to  live.  Eighty-five  pro- 
grams within  45  agencies  provide 
help  in  our  community,  including 
Big  Brothers  Big  Sisters,  Wyndham 
House,  Guelph- Wellington  Women 
in  Crisis,  Family  Counselling  and 
Support  Services,  and  Change  Now 
Youth  Drop-in.  These  programs  and 
services  will  benefit  our  faculty,  staff, 
students  and  retirees  at  all  ages  and 
stages  of  life. 

Last  year,  the  University  of 
Guelph’s  United  Way  campaign 
raised  $319,061  from  donations 
made  by  staff,  faculty,  retirees  and 
students. 

We  need  your  support  again  this 
year  to  continue  the  caring  in  our 
community.  We  believe  in  the 
power  of  one  person.  Each  donation 
of  money  and  time  makes  a differ- 
ence. We  believe  in  the  power  of 
community  — the  impact  we  have 
when  we  work  together  to  meet  this 
year’s  campaign  goal.  Most  of  all,  we 
believe  the  United  Way  is  in  the  best 
position  to  turn  our  contributions 
into  actions  that  change  people’s 
lives  and  strengthen  our 
community. 


We  invite  you  to  be  part  of  the 
United  Way  by  making  a commit- 
ment to  this  year’s  United  Way  cam- 
paign. Together,  we  can  make  a 
difference. 

Jim  Armstrong 
Security  Services 
Margaret  Bordignon 
Ontario  Nitrses'  Association 
Marg  Carter 
United  Steelworkers  of  America  Local 
4120 
Shari  Dorr 
Professional  Staff  Association 
Julie  Hutchins 
Exempt  Group 
Roselynn  Stevenson 
University  of  Guelph  Faculty 
Association 

VOICE  MAIL  AN 
ESSENTIAL  TOOL 

We  are  writing  to  express  concern 
over  what  we  regard  as  an  unusual 
and  inappropriate  feature  of  our 
telephone  system  at  the  University 
of  Guelph. 

Imagine  that  you  needed  to  call 
an  employee  of  an  organization 
large  enough  to  need  operators. 


were  transferred  to  that  person’s  ex- 
tension and  found  that  the  person 
wasn’t  there.  Perhaps  you’d  like  to 
leave  a voice  message.  What  would 
you  think  about  that  organization 
after  you  discovered  that  not  only 
could  you  not  leave  a voice  message, 
but  also  the  phone  continued  to  ring 
to  no  avail  because  you  weren’t  au- 
tomatically transferred  back  to  the 
switchboard? 

We  have  a brand-new  telephone 
system  on  campus.  It’s  sophisticated 
enough  to  tell  you  whether  or  not 
someone  called  while  you  were  out, 
but  if  you’re  a faculty  member,  you 
don’t  get  voice  mail  unless  you  can 
use  your  own  funds  to  pay  $5  a 
month.  Typically,  these  will  be  re- 
search funds  (we  note  this  because  in 
our  own  experience,  most  phone 
messages  relate  to  our  roles  as  teach- 
ers and  participants  in  administra- 
tion of  various  units  and  initiatives 
of  the  University). 

The  expectation  that  phone  mail 
is  a “perk”  for  which  faculty  (who 
are  employees  of  the  University 
rather  than  independent  contrac- 
tors!) should  pay  defies  common 
sense.  This  practice,  and  the  experi- 


ence of  frustrated  callers  trying  to 
connect  with  the  “unmessaged,”  re- 
flects badly  on  the  University  and  on 
individuals  who  don’t  have  voice 
mail.  Indeed,  it  makes  us  look 
amateurish  or  worse. 

Furthermore,  having  to  process  a 
financial  transaction  for  each  and 
every  faculty  member  who  desires  to 
have  this  basic  tool  creates  pointless 
work  for  administrative  staff  at  the 
departmental  level. 

We  understand  there  are  real 
costs  to  Computing  and  Communi- 
cations Services  associated  with  pro- 
viding voice  mail  for  each  extension. 
But  there  are  also  real  costs  associ- 
ated with  providing  other  basic 
infrastructure  such  as  space,  elec- 
tricity, heat  and  Internet  access. 
Voice  mail  is  not  a luxury  in  2004. 
It’s  an  essential  tool  that  we  need  to 
do  our  jobs  properly,  a fact  that 
other  organizations  — large  and 
small  — understand.  Installation  of 
a new  phone  system  at  Guelph 
should  have  been  the  perfect  oppor- 
tunity to  correct  this  peculiar  policy. 

Rob  de  Loe,  Kiyoko  Miyanishi 
and  John  Smithers 
Department  of  Geography 
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UNLEASH  YOUR 
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Become  educated 

and  empowered  to 
Educational  \ be  a successful 
Doctor  of 
Chiropractic 
at  NYCC. 
Leave  with 
the  diagnostic 
capabilities  and 
technical  skills 
you  need  to 
become  an  integral 
part  of  one  of  the 
most  significant  health  care 
professions — in  a traditional 
stand-alone  prartice,  or 
as  part  of  an  integrated 
healthcare  team. 

Call  1.800.234.6922  (NYCC) 
today  or  visit  www.nycc.edu 
to  learn  more. 

New  York  Chiropractic  College  is 
accredited  to  award  the  Doctor 
of  Chiropractic  degree  by  the 
Commission  on  Accreditation  of 
the  Council  on  Chiropractic 
Education. 
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Statistics  Student  Achieves  Improbable  Feat 

After  graduating  four  years  early  from  U of  G,  18-year-old  begins  work  on  master’s  degree 


BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 

ON  AN  EARLY  FALL  afternoon, 
David  Crum  looks  no 
different  from  most  students  his  age 
finding  their  way  to  their  first-year 
classes  at  U of  G.  But  none  of  those 
frosh  would  have  picked  the 
graduate  students'  lounge  as  a 
meeting  venue. 

Still  a couple  of  months  shy  of  be- 
ing legally  able  to  order  a beer,  Crum 
began  his  master's  degree  in  statistics 
this  fall.  Last  spring,  when  most  of 
his  hometown  friends  were  looking 
forward  to  their  high  school  gradua- 
tion ceremonies,  the  18-year-old 
crossed  U of  G’s  convocation  stage  to 
collect  his  bachelor’s  degree. 

“I  like  to  get  things  done  fast,” 
says  an  affable  but  serious-looking 
Crum. 

Only  14  when  he  entered  U of  G, 
he  initially  planned  to  study  biology 
but  switched  early  to  statistics.  That 
shouldn’t  have  been  a surprise:  math 
had  always  been  his  strong  suit. 

“It  just  came  naturaUy  to  me.  I 
understand  math  more  intuitively 
than  anything  else.” 

His  turning  point  had  come  just 
three  years  earlier,  while  he  was  still 
attending  elementary  school  in  his 
hometown  Elora.  Having  been  iden- 
tified as  an  intellectually  gifted  stu- 
dent, he  had  been  dividing  his  time 
between  his  regular  Grade  6 class- 
room and  special  programming  at 
another  elementary  school.  After 
funding  constraints  ended  that  pro- 
gram, his  teacher  investigated  other 
enrichment  options.  The  11-year- 
old  began  taking  Grade  9 math,  then 
added  other  subjects.  Perhaps  not 
surprisingly,  he  tired  of  Grade  6. 
Soon  after,  he  moved  straight  to 
Grade  10,  leapfrogging  over  his  older 
brother,  then  in  Grade  7. 

Despite  the  age  gap,  he  says  his 
ob\ious  youthfulness  wasn’t  a prob- 
lem at  high  school. 

“Everyone’s  different  anyway  or 
becoming  different,”  says  Crum, 
adding  that  his  math  smarts  are  ac- 
cepted by  his  friends  as  his  “differ- 
ence.” 

Heading  off  to  university,  albeit 
four  years  younger  than  his  class- 
mates, felt  like  more  of  the  same.  “I 
always  thought  it  was  just  like  going 
to  a different  school.” 

Although  he  had  applied  to  other 
universities,  Guelph  was  always  the 
most  obvious  choice,  not  least  be- 
cause it  was  a mere  30-minute  bus 
ride  from  home. 

Prof.  J.J.  Hubert,  Mathematics 
and  Statistics,  remembers  the  first 
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time  the  young  student  showed  up  at 
his  office  to  ask  about  volunteer  op- 
portunities, but  only  ones  that 
wouldn’t  require  him  to  drive  back 
and  forth  between  the  University 
and  home.  Hubert  says  he  was  flab- 
bergasted when  he  learned  his  age. 

A milestone  for  Crum  came  mid- 
way through  his  undergrad  years, 
when  he  got  his  driver’s  licence  and  a 
car  of  his  own. 

Hubert  describes  Crum  not  as  a 
math  or  stats  whiz  — other  students 
have  consistently  higher  marks  — 


but  as  an  excellent  student  with 
strong  study  and  work  habits  and 
well-developed  social  skills.  “He’s  a 
learner.” 

Crum  says  he  felt  nervous  when 
he  arrived  on  campus,  particularly 
when  he  attended  his  first  lecture  in 
War  Memorial  Hall.  But  it  took  only 
a couple  of  weeks  for  him  to  adjust  to 
campus  life.  Far  from  feeling  intimi- 
dated by  crowds  of  older  students,  he 
says:  “I  liked  it  because  there  were  so 
many  people  and  I was  completely 
anonymous.” 


Not  that  his  classmates  didn’t  no- 
tice him.  He  got  used  to  hearing  two 
kinds  of  responses  from  other  stu- 
dents who  learned  of  his  age. 

“Some  would  say:  ‘Oh,  my  God, 
you’re  probably  some  sort  of  social 
reject.'”  Others  were  more  sympa- 
thetic; “That  must  be  really  tough.” 

Wrong  on  both  counts,  says 
Crum. 

Far  from  having  been  shunned  at 
high  school,  he  was  nominated  as 
valedictorian  in  his  final  year. 

“I  thought  that  was  really  touch- 
ing, that  he  could  be  younger  and 
still  considered  part  of  their  peer 
group,”  says  his  mother,  Kristine 
Nelson,  a 1978  BA  graduate  of 
Guelph. 

At  U of  G,  Crum  studied  regu- 
larly with  a group  of  classmates.  He 
also  served  as  a teaching  assistant, 
which  meant  helping  older  students 
master  various  concepts  in  statistics 
and  math.  As  for  finding  his  own 
coursework  too  daunting,  he  wel- 
comed the  challenge. 

“The  harder  the  class,  the  more 
fun  it  was  for  me.  If  you’re  in  a hard 
class  and  get  good  marks,  it’s  worth 
more  to  me.” 

He  felt  no  need  to  seek  out  help 
from  counselling  services  or  profes- 
sors, some  of  whom  didn’t  realize 
how  young  he  was. 

“I  didn’t  want  anyone  to  say: 
‘How  can  we  help  you?’  I wanted  to 
do  it  on  my  own.” 

That  went  for  his  mother  as  well, 
despite  her  concerns  about  his  com- 
muting and  his  study  hours.  Nelson 
praises  the  University’s  Office  of 
First-Year  Studies  for  helping  him 
sort  out  his  timetable  to  avoid  night 
classes.  “He  wanted  to  blend  in  with- 
out help  from  Mom,”  she  says. 

Not  that  the  transition  was  en- 
tirely trouble-free.  Unlike  high 
school,  university  meant  no  atten- 


dance checks  and  the  freedom  to  set 
his  own  schedule.  Crum  admits  that 
he  “slacked  off”  during  first  year,  re- 
sulting in  a full  10-percentage-point 
slide  from  his  85-per-cent  high 
school  average.  Realizing  he  needed 
to  take  things  more  seriously,  he  re- 
newed his  efforts  in  subsequent 
years.  Last  spring,  he  finished  with  90 
per  cent. 

Nelson  says  she  was  proud  to 
watch  her  son  graduate  earlier  this 
year.  She  remembers  that  his  smarts 
had  shown  up  early,  when  he  began 
talking  at  six  months.  By  three  years 
of  age,  he  was  completing  500-piece 
jigsaw  puzzles. 

“Of  course,  it's  genetic  and  comes 
from  my  side  of  the  family,”  laughs 
Nelson,  who  encountered  gifted  and 
other  special-needs  students  in  her 
former  job  as  a psychological  consul- 
tant with  the  local  school  board. 
“Who  knows?  It’s  a combination  of 
nature  and  nurture,  I guess." 

Prof.  Edward  Carter,  Mathemat- 
ics and  Statistics,  says  Crum  is  “very 
competent  and  certaiifly  keeps  up 
with  everybody  else.”  Although 
Carter  himself  completed  grade 
school  and  high  school  at  a normal 
rate,  he  began  research  while  still  an 
undergraduate  and  completed  his 
PhD  by  age  24. 

Carter  and  Hubert  will  co-super- 
vise Crum  as  he  begins  a master's  in 
statistics  this  f^.  As  of  mid-Septem- 
ber, he  had  yet  to  settle  on  a thesis 
topic,  but  says  he’s  'mterested  in 
biostatistics  and  applied  health  sta- 
tistics. 

“He’s  got  a good  start  in  life,"  says 
Carter.  “He’s  going  to  be  starting  his 
career  earlier.” 

And  what  will  that  career  look 
like?  Crum  claims  a typical  teen- 
ager’s prerogative:  “Every  day  I 
change  my  mind.” 
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MONTESSORI 

SCHOOL  OF  WELLINGTON 

If  your  child  is  between  214  and  6 years  of  age  and 
needs  more  of  a challenge  then  the  Montessori 
School  of  Wellington  may  be  the  answer.  We  offer 
one-on-one  tuition  in  the  areas  of  reading,  writing, 
mathematics,  geography,  history,  science  and  life 
skills.  Your  child  can  flourish  academically  and 
socially  in  our  warm,  family-style  environment. 

• qualified  Montessori  teachers  • piano  lessons 

• full  & half-day  programs  • French 

• Arts  Programme  • Musikgarten 
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A Talent  for  Teaching 
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learning  from  throughout  my  four 
years  of  university  at  Guelph.  He’s  a 
very  demanding  teacher  and  pushes 
his  students  to  achieve  their  own 
personal  best.  1 really  appreciated 
this  kind  of  teaching  because  it  made 
me  want  to  work  harder  and  learn 
the  material.” 

Mueller  says  U of  G students  are 
much  more  motivated  than  he  was 
as  an  undergraduate.  "They  are  gen- 
uinely excited  and  try  to  go  that  ex- 
tra mile  by  looking  up  something  1 
just  mentioned  in  passing  in  class. 
That  really  impresses  me.” 

He  goes  the  extra  mile  himself  by 
offering  his  students  a chance  to 
practise  their  German  outside  the 
classroom.  When  he  arrived  at 
Guelph  after  finishing  his  PhD  at 
Queen’s  University  in  2000,  he  be- 
gan offering  an  annual  German  stu- 
dent weekend  retreat  and  an 
opportunity  to  present  a dramatiza- 
tion of  German  theatre. 

Along  with  Wilfrid  Laurier  Uni- 
versity German  professor  Alexandra 
Zimmermann,  Mueller  takes  10 
Guelph  and  10  Laurier  students  to  a 
six-bedroom  retreat  in  Durham  for 
one  weekend  each  year.  The  stu- 
dents cook  and  bake  using  authentic 
German  recipes  and  participate  in 
ice-breaker  games,  vocabulary 
games  and  a treasure  hunt.  It  gives 
the  students  a chance  to  live  com- 
pletely immersed  in  the  German  cul- 
ture for  a weekend  without  having  to 
travel  to  Europe. 

The  year  he  arrived  at  Guelph, 
Mueller  also  began  organizing  an 
annual  production  called  "Those 
Crazy  Germans”  of  five  or  six  scenes 
by  German  playwrights.  One  scene  is 
performed  in  German  and  the  oth- 
ers are  translated  into  English.  The 
production,  which  runs  for  two 
nights  in  the  winter  semester,  has  at- 
tracted close-to-sellout  audiences, 
he  says. 


Mueller’s  devotion  to  teaching 
German  came  about  almost  by  acci- 
dent. He  started  out  taking  science 
courses  at  the  University  of  British 
Columbia,  but  found  he  had  taken 
enough  German  courses  for  a de- 
gree. He  then  continued  his  German 
studies  by  completing  a master’s  at 
McGill  before  going  on  to  Queen’s. 

"1  never  set  out  to  be  a profes- 
sor,” he  says.  “The  fact  that  I seem  to 
have  a certain  talent  for  teaching  is  a 
mystery  to  me  because  it  seems  to  be 
more  intuition.” 

Even  if  teaching  wasn’t  his  first 
career  goal,  Davies  says  she  can’t 
imagine  university  without  having 
had  Mueller  as  a professor.  Al- 
though she  took  only  one  class  with 
him,  "I  feel  as  though  my  entire  uni- 
versity career  has  been  enriched  for 
knowing  him.  He  has  been  an  inspir- 
ing teacher,  an  understanding  men- 
tor and  a truly  encouraging  and 
valued  friend.” 


Where  Are  You  Now? 


If  you  can  identify  where  this  photo  was  taken  on  campus,  you  will  have  your  name  entered  in  a draw  for  a 
$50  gift  certificate  from  the  U of  G Bookstore,  to  be  held  at  the  end  of  the  semester.  Anyone  who  submits  the 
right  answer  by  Oct.  i at  4:45  p.m.  is  eligible  for  the  draw.  Send  your  response  to  r.cooper@exec.uoguelph.ca 
or  call  Ext.  56982.  The  following  people  correctly  identified  the  Sept.  15  photo  as  MacNabb  House  at  the 
corner  of  College  Avenue  and  Gordon  Street:  Marjorie  Price,  Zdenko  Miksovsky,  Karen  Shiell,  Kian  Merrikh, 
Helen  Oliver,  Steve  Gazzola,  Laura  Mann,  Aiden  Abram,  Mary  Elliott,  John  VanManen,  David  McGee,  Meghan 
Bonk,  Emily  deWinter  and  Catherine  Schmeing.  photo  by  rachelle  cooper 


Study  Affirms  Use  of  DNA  Bar-Coding 
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organisms  and  highlights  those  with 
novel  bar  codes  that  are  likely  to  be 
new  species,”  Hebert  says.  The  tech- 
nique relies  on  analyzing  a portion 
of  a mitochondrial  gene  (cyto- 
chrome c oxidase  1 or  COl),  which 
plays  a key  role  in  cellular  energy 
production. 

In  earlier  studies,  he  showed  that 
the  COI  gene  was  easy  to  isolate  and 
that  species  in  a broad  range  of  ani- 
mal life,  from  flatworms  to  verte- 
brates, have  distinct  COI  sequences. 
In  this  most  recent  study,  he  set  out 
to  determine  if  DNA  bar-coding 
could  distinguish  closely  related  spe- 
cies as  well  as  much  different  ones. 
He  chose  birds  because  they’re  one 


of  the  largest  and  best-studied 
vertebrate  groups. 

“Birds  are  probably  the  easiest 
species  for  humans  to  identify. 
They’re  big,  they’re  different 
colours,  and  they  sing  different 
songs.  Yet  even  in  that  easy-to-iden- 
tify  group,  there  are  hidden  species.” 

The  researchers  studied  samples 
taken  from  specimens  at  the  Royal 
Ontario  Museum.  They  compared 
species  flagged  by  DNA  bar-coding 
against  those  already  established  by 
traditional  taxonomic  methods, 
which  base  identification  primarily 
on  sight. 

The  scientists  first  measured  how 
much  the  COI  bar  codes  varied 


within  members  of  the  same  species, 
then  compared  this  variation  with 
the  degree  of  variation  among  birds 
of  different  species.  All  of  the  260 
bird  species  examined  had  a differ- 
ent COI  sequence,  but  in  the  four 
“composite”  species,  there  were 
deep  divergences,  indicating  that 
each  was  actually  two  species. 

The  research  established  an  ini- 
tial set  of  bar  codes  for  about  40  per 
cent  of  North  American  birds.  "This 
is  a landmark  study  in  proving  that 
DNA  bar-coding  can  be  used  to 
identify  known  species  and  find  new 
ones,  and  that  the  technique  can  be 
broadly  applied,”  Hebert  says. 

DNA  bar-coding  has  several  ad- 


vantages over  traditional  identifica- 
tion methods,  he  says.  It  requires 
only  a small  sample  of  tissue  and  it 
works  for  identifying  organisms  at 
different  stages  of  their  life,  such  as 
the  eggs  and  larvae  of  insects. 

It  can  also  help  resolve  problem- 
atic classifications,  such  as  when  only 
remnants  or  fragments  are  available 
— when  birds  fly  into  aircraft,  for  ex- 
ample. 

Hebert  and  the  other  researchers 
hope  to  eventually  establish  a public 
reference  library  that  includes  DNA 
bar  codes  of  known  and  newly  dis- 
covered plants  and  animal  species,  as 
well  as  a public  online  database  of 
DNA  bar-code  sequences. 
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CLASSIFIEDS 


EYE  EXAMS  NOW  ARRANGED 


FOR  SALE 


Mason  and  Risch  piano,  excellent 
condition,  763-4539. 


Youth's  hockey  equipment  with 
skates,  excellent  condition,  suitable 
for  ages  nine  to  11.  Ext.  53387  or 
821-1493. 


from  mid-lanuary  to  September, 
quiet  location,  on  bus  route,  laundry, 
836-9560  or  corina@physics. 
uoguelph.ca. 


eye  Doctor  Prescnptions  Filled 

Two  Opticians  witfi  over  49  Ymm  Combined  Experience 
Senior's  Discount  Available 

Scott  Coburn  Optical 

"A  Nome  You  Con  Trust  In  Cyewear^ 

Mon. -Thun.  9:30  a.m.-6  p.m. 

Fri.  9:30  a.m.-9  p.m.;  Sot.  9:30  o.m.-4  p.m. 

Telephone  821-2020 


123  WYNDHAM  ST*  N.  Opposite  the  old  Pest  Office 


Serta  twin  mattress  and  box  spring 
set,  hardly  used;  new  adjustable  sin- 
gle/double bed  frame,  still  in  box, 
824-7065, 


China  cabinet/desk  with  glass  door 
and  three  drawers;  wooden  rocking 
chair,  see  www.uoguelph.ca/-afret/ 
forsale.jpg;  Salomon  Freeglide  Ski- 
board  Snowblade  90,  never  used, 
Alex  or  Helen,  837-1903. 


Fifteen-year-old  house  on  Brady 
Lane  (Kortright  East/Gordon  area), 
four  bedrooms  plus  one,  2,070 
square  feet,  finished  basement, 
Jacuzzi,  Dorota,  826-5900. 


Heintzman  piano,  1908  upright,  full 
string  length,  excellent  condition, 
767-1333. 


Crib,  ExerSaucer,  infant  car  seat, 
infant  sleigh,  all  in  exceptional  con- 
dition, Ext.  52364. 


IBM  Thinkpad  A20m  notebook 
computer,  Pentium  3, 256  MB,  Win- 
dows 2000,  long  battery  life, 
andria(®uoguelph.ca. 


1998  Ford  Escort  ZX2,  five-speed, 
two-door,  sunroof;  glass  dining 
table,  48  inches  square,  four  arm- 
chairs on  casters  with  dark  green 
frames,  cream  cushions,  780-1817. 


Twin  bed  with  mattress;  sturdy 
bunkbeds  with  matching  night  table, 
two  dressers,  hutch/bookshelf;  car- 
pet, excellent  condition,  will  deliver 
in  WellingtonAVaterloo  area,  822- 
3312. 


FOR  RENT 


Fully  contained  apartment  in  clean, 
quiet  home,  parking,  no  laundry, 
non-smokers,  no  pets,  $550  a month 
plus  utilities,  credit  check  references, 
824-6137. 


Bright  basement  apartment  for 
mature  female  in  private  home,  Vic- 
toria/Speedvale,  private  entrance, 
parking,  non-smokers,  no  pets,  ref- 
erences required,  $675  a month 
inclusive,  836-7587  after  5 p.m. 


One-bedroom  furnished  apartment 
on  main  floor  downtown,  non- 
smokers,  no  pets,  $525  a week, 
$1,475  a month,  836-4186. 


Basement  room,  close  to  bus  route, 
microwave,  shower,  non-smokers, 
no  pets,  mature  male  preferred,  $335 
a month,  822-3129. 


Three-bedroom  bungalow  near 
Cutten  Club  for  family  or  profes- 
sional couple,  three  baths,  rec  room, 
appliances,  central  air,  fireplaces, 
$1,700  a month  plus  utilities,  Ext. 
55003  or  redweb@uoguelph.ca. 


Furnished  four -bedroom  house  on 
Lake  Huron  in  Kincardine,  two 
baths,  one  minute  from  beach,  $600 
a week,  weekend  rates  available.  Ext. 
56037,  821-5157  or  snorman@regis- 
trar.uoguelph.ca. 


WANTED 


Bachelor  or  one-bedroom  apart- 
ment for  post-doctoral  researcher 


Part-time  pet-sitter  for  local  busi- 
ness, must  be  responsible,  flexible 
and  have  experience  with  animals, 
transportation  an  asset,  Jenny, 
821-2779  or  jspunel@uoguelph.ca. 


Furnished  house  for  professional 
couple  and  adult  daughter  for 
November  and  December,  823-8 191. 


Office  space  on  campus  for  mature 
student,  willing  to  pay  modest  rent, 
820-6254. 


Artist  to  render  monochrome  cam- 
era-ready sketches  of  built  projects, 
selected  work  to  be  reproduced  as 
card-stock  print.  Real  Estate  Divi- 
sion, Ext.  55014. 


House  to  rent  in  France  for  a family 
of  four  for  two  weeks  in  July  or 
August  2005,  preferably  in  Provence, 
leave  message  at  767-0122. 


AVAILABLE 


Music  lessons  in  saxophone,  clarinet 
and  flute  by  sessional  music  instruc- 
tor, Andy.  748-2882. 


Hard-working  student  for  fall 
cleanup  and  landscaping,  reasonable 
rates,  820-6254. 


Personal  trainers,  will  bring  equip- 
ment to  your  home,  824-7716  or 
ekapetanios@hotmail.com. 


Translation  by  certified  professional, 
English  to  French  and  French  to 
English,  613-230-7514  or  mmouton 
@sympatico.ca. 


POSSIBILITIES  ARE 
ENDLESS ... 


Design  your  own  unique  pattern, 
the  possibilities  are  endless! 

• EXTENSIVE  SELECTIONS  • 
Ceramic 
Marble 
Slate 

. OVER  1000  COLOURS  TO  CHOOSE  • 

"Quality  ami  Craftsmanship  are 
a Family  Tradition" 


LAKESIDE  GETAWAY 

Authentic  1800's  Coach  house  offers  rooms  from  $54, 
including  full  country  breakfast  Nestled  In  tiny  river  valley  with 
5 minute  walk  to  gorgeous  sandy  Lake  Huron  beach.  Scenic 
walks,  excellent  fishing.  Pub/Restaurant/Patlo  on  premises. 


Inn  at  the  Port,  R.R.  3,  Goderich,  ON 
Call  519-529-7986 

Visit  our  Web  site:  www.inn3ttheport.com. 


Campus  Hardware  Limited 

1027  Cordon  Street 
Guelph,  Ontario  NIG  4X1 
Tel.  (519)  836-3721 
Fax  (519)  836-5664 
Helen  Maciag 


G*R*A*N*G*E 


2S9  GRANGE  ROAD  - GUELPH  . NtE  ERS 
PHONE  . (>19)  J4IA)155  FAX  - (519)141-0198 
E-MAIL  - ThuNd,Rbowl(§RO(lEt,.NM 
WEB  SITE  ' i«ww.quiiQ€ciiTCiiTAiiiMEvTccimu.CA 


BUY  ONE  ADMISSION  AND 
GET  THE  SECOND  ONE  TREE 

‘ CAu.  ron  MOVIE  usiiNas  ‘ 


PAY  rOR  ONE  GAME  AND 
BOWL  1TIE  SECOND  TREE 

• BOWUNG  SIfOCS  BEQUIBCD'ltENTAinttf 


io%orrrooD  and 

BEVERAGE  ORDER 

••  EXCLUMNO  ALCOIIOL  ** 


it’s  Time  to  Try 

AFRICAN  FUN  DANCING 
& DRUMMING 

Kids'  & Adult  Classes 
Contact:  Adwoa  at  519-766-9340  or 
adw'oa@afrcM.4ulture.coni 
www.a£rooulture.coin 

Try  It,  You’ll  Love  It! 
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EVENTS 


ARBORETUM 


Horticulturist  Sean  Fox  leads  a 
workshop  on  “Tree  Identification” 
Oct.  21  from  9 a.m.  to  4 p.m.  Cost  is 
$35.  Registration  and  payment 
deadline  is  Oct.  7. 


“Winter  Birds”  is  the  focus  of  inter- 
pretive naturalist  Chris  Earley  in  a 
workshop  Oct.  22  from  9 a.m.  to  4 
p.m.  Cost  is  $45.  Registration  and 
payment  are  due  Oct.  8. 


ART  CENTRE 


TTie  Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre 
hosts  an  opening  reception  for 
“John  Kissick:  A Survey  of  Recent 
Painting”  Sept.  30  at  7:30  p.m.  Prof. 
John  Kissick,  director  of  the  School 
of  Fine  Art  and  Music,  will  give  a talk 
on  his  exhibition  Oct.  5 at  noon  and 
lead  a walkabout  tour  Oct.  6 at  2:30 
p.m.  The  show  runs  until  Nov.  7. 


Opening  Sept.  30  at  the  art  centre  are 
"Beyond  the  Frame”  and  “Rolph 
Scarlett:  Painter,  Designer,  Jewel- 
ler.” 


An  opening  reception  for  the  exhibi- 
tion “Tammy  Ratcliff:  far  from  the 
tree”  is  slated  for  Oct.  15  at  7:30  p.m. 
The  show  runs  to  Dec.  19. 


CONCERTS 


The  Thursday  noon-hour  concert 
series  continues  Sept.  30  with  pianist 
Alexander  Tselyakov  and  Oct.  7 with 
Susan  Lind  on  flute  and  Rusty 
Ephemeris  on  harp.  On  Oct.  14,  per- 
cussionist Jesse  Stewart  performs. 
The  concerts  begin  at  12:10  p.m.  in 
MacKinnon  107. 


LECTURE 


OAC  presents  Brenda  Watson,  exec- 
utive director  of  the  Canadian  Part- 
nership for  Consumer  Food  Safety 
Education,  discussing  "Food  Safety 
at  Home:  You’re  in  Control”  Sept. 
29  at  7 p.m.  at  the  OVC  Lifetime 
Learning  Centre. 


NOTICES 


The  Zavitz  Gallery  presents  "Anna 
Legage:  Lost  in  Landscape”  until 
Oct.  2,  works  by  Cathryn  Van  Der 


Riet  and  Emma  Nishimura  Oct.  3 to 
9 and  works  by  Alison  Loney  and 
Gillian  Simpson  Oct.  10  to  16. 


The  Stress  Management  and  High 
Performance  Clinic  is  offering  a ses- 
sion on  relaxation  and  stress  man- 
agement skills  training  beginning 
Oct.  12.  It  runs  Tuesdays  and  Thurs- 
days at  noon  in  UC  332  for  12  ses- 
sions. The  clinic  is  also  offering  a 
program  on  managing  headaches 
beginning  Oct.  5.  It  meets  Tuesday 
nights  at  7:30  p.m.  in  UC  390  for 
four  sessions.  For  more  details,  pick 
up  a brochure  at  the  Info  Desk  on 
UC  Level  1,  visit  wvm.uoguelph. 
ca/~ksomers  or  call  Ext.  52662. 


A group  for  faculty  and  staff  meets 
Fridays  at  8 a.m.  in  Raithby  100  to 
discuss  spirituality  in  the  workplace. 
For  details,  contact  Lucy  Reid  at  Ext. 
52390  or  lreid@uoguelph.ca. 


SEMINARS 


The  Department  of  Microbiology 
graduate  student  seminar  series 
presents  Darrell  Cockburn  discuss- 
ing “Hyperthermophiles:  A Survival 
Guide  to  Temperatures  Above  100 
C”  Oct.  1.  On  Oct.  8,  Patrycja  Firlit 
examines  “The  Importance  of  Efflux 
Pumps  in  Bacterial  Antibiotic 
Resistance.”  The  seminars  begin  at 
12:30  p.m.  in  Graham  2310. 


The  Department  of  Pathobiology 
seminar  series  continues  Oct.  1 with 
Guillermo  Tellez  of  the  University  of 
Arkansas  discussing  “Alternatives  to 
Antibiotics  for  Control  of  Bacterial 
Pathogens  in  Poultry.”  On  Oct.  8, 
Russell  Bishop  of  the  University  of 
Toronto  considers  “A  Hydrocarbon 
Ruler  Measures  Palmitate  in  the 
Enzymatic  Acylation  of  Endotoxin.” 
The  seminars  are  at  2 p.m.  in 
Pathobiology  2106. 


“First  in  Village  or  Second  in  Rome” 
is  the  focus  of  Ettore  Damiano  of  the 
University  of  Toronto  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Economics  visiting  speaker 
seminar  Oct.  1.  The  series  continues 
Oct.  8 with  Richard  Day  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Southern  California  dis- 
cussing “The  Complex  Problem  of 
Modelling  Economic  Complexity” 
and  Oct.  15  with  Dino  Falaschetti  of 
Montana  State  University  present- 


ing “Can  Voting  Reduce  Welfare? 
Evidence  From  the  U.S.  Telecom- 
munications Sector.”  The  seminars 
are  at  3:30  p.m.  in  MacKinnon  234. 


The  Axelrod  Institute  of  Ichthyology 
seminar  series  features  talks  byTracy 
Dobson  of  Michigan  State  Univer- 
sity on  “Community-Based  Fisher- 
ies Management  in  Malawi”  Oct.  5 
and  by  Mireya  Salazar  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Animal  and  Poultry  Science 
on  “Utilization  of  Carbohydrates  by 
Fish”  Oct.  12.  The  seminars  begin  at 
12:30  p.m.  in  Axelrod  168. 


Next  up  in  the  Department  of  Bot- 
any seminar  series  is  Jeannette  Wffiit- 
ton  of  the  University  of  British 
Columbia  considering  “Ecology, 
Genetics  and  Plant  Speciation:  Some 
Examples  From  the  Sunflower  Fam- 
ily” Oct.  5.  On  Oct.  12,  the  topic  is 
“Transcriptional  Profiling  of  Seed 
Dormancy  Cycling  in  Arabidopsis 
thaliana"  vrith  Hertk  Hilhorst  of 
Wageningen  University.  The  semi- 
nars begin  at  3:30  p.m.  in  Axelrod 
265A. 


The  Department  of  Physics  seminar 
series  continues  Oct.  5 with  Prof. 
Gabriel  Karl  exploring  “Least  Action 
Principle  and  All  That . . .”  On  Oct. 
12,  Achim  Kempf  of  the  University 
of  Waterloo  presents  “Can  Infla- 
tionary Cosmology  Tell  Us  About 
Planck  Scale  Physics?”  The  seminars 
are  at  4 p.m.  in  MacNaughton  222. 


TEACHING  SUPPORT 


Teaching  Support  Services  provides 
training  and  development  opportu- 
nities for  faculty,  sessionals,  GTAs 
and  instructional  support  staff.  Fall 
offerings  include  the  “Photoshop 
Tidbits”  seminar  series,  the  “Assess- 
ment as  Learning”  series  and  the 
“WebCT  Strategies”  demonstra- 
tion/discussion series.  Upcoming 
topics  in  the  WebCT  series  include 
“Assessment”  Oct.  5 and  “The 
Gradebook”  Oct.  12.  A hands-on 
workshop  on  “Teaching  With 
PowerPoint”  is  slated  for  Oct.  14. 
Detailed  descriptions,  prerequisites 
and  online  registration  for  all  work- 
shops are  available  at  wv/w.tss. 
uoguelph.ca.  If  you  have  questions, 
call  Ext.  53571  or  send  e-mail  to 
tssworks@uoguelph.ca. 


THEATRE 


The  School  of  English  and  Theatre 
Studies  presents  In  Place  of  Wishes,  a 
contemporary  fairy  tale  by  Guelph- 
based  writer  Robert  Pennee,  Sept.  29 
to  Oct.  1 at  the  George  Luscombe 
Theatre  in  MacKinnon  101.  Show- 
time is  7 p.m.  Tickets  are  $5. 


THESIS  DEFENCES 


The  final  examination  of  Karla 
Caser,  a PhD  candidate  in  the  rural 
studies  program  (School  of  Land- 
scape Architecture),  is  Oct.  4 at  2 
p.m.  in  Food  Science  128.  The  thesis 
is  “Physical-Social  Capital:  Towards 
a Critical  Design  Praxis  for  Commu- 
nities of  Place.”  The  adviser  is  Prof. 
Nancy  Pollock-Ellwand. 


The  final  examination  of  M.Sc.  can- 
didate David  Svab,  Animal  and 
Poultry  Science,  is  Oct.  8 at  9 a.m.  in 
Animal  Science  and  Nutrition  141. 
The  thesis  is  “A  Study  of  Aggressive 
and  Sexual  Behaviour  in  Domestic 
Boars  Reared  in  Groups."  The 
adviser  is  Prof  Ian  Duncan. 


The  final  examination  of  Edgar  Qui- 
nones-Bolanos,  a PhD  candidate  in 
the  School  of  Engineering,  is  Oct.  12 
at  2 p.m.  in  Thornbrough  1360.  The 
thesis  is  “Membrane  Pervaporation 
to  Reuse  Contaminated  Water  for 
Agricultural  Irrigation.”  The  adviser 
is  Prof.  Hongde  Zhou. 


The  final  examination  of  Joshua 
Clark,  an  M.Sc.  candidate  in  the 
Department  of  Zoology,  is  Oct.  13  at 
2 p.m.  in  Axelrod  265A.  The  thesis  is 
“Redhorse  Suckers  {Moxostoma)  in 
the  Grand  River,  Ontario:  How  Do 
Six  Ecologically  Similar  Species 
Coexist?”  The  advisers  are  Prof 
David  Noakes  and  Nicholas 
Mandrak. 


COMMUNITY  EVENTS 


The  Jane  Goodall  Institute’s  Roots 
and  Shoots  speaker  series  presents 
Peter  Cameron  discussing  “Fair 
Trade”  Oct.  7 at  7:30  p.m.  at  the  Uni- 
tarian Church,  122  Harris  St. 


The  Guelph  Symphony  Orchestra 
presents  “Russia  With  Love”  Oct.  3 
at  7:30  p.m.  at  the  River  Run  Centre. 


Special  guest  is  pianist  Alexander 
Tselyakov.  The  program  will  include 
works  by  Borodin,  Tchaikovsky, 
Glinka,  Rimsky-Korsakov  and 
Mussorgsky,  Tselyakov  will  also 
present  a workshop  on  19th-century 
Russian  piano  music  Oct.  2 at  10 
a.m.  at  the  Guelph  Youth  Music 
Centre.  For  ticket  information,  call 
763-3000. 


St.  James  the  Apostle  Church  will 
host  a harvest  bazaar  and  tea  Oct.  2 
from  1:30  to  4 p.m.  The  church  is 
located  at  86  Glasgow  St.  N. 


The  Guelph  Food  Bank’s 
Thanksgiving  food  drive  runs  Sept. 
29  to  Oct.  17.  Most-needed  items 
include  canned  pasta,  meat,  fruit  and 
vegetables;  peanut  butter  and  jam; 
coffee  and  tea;  baby  items;  toiletries; 
and  paper  products.  Food  donations 
can  be  dropped  off  at  the  food  bank 
at  100  Crimea  St.  or  at  local  grocery 
stores  and  fire  departments. 


The  Guelph  Arts  Council  presents 
“Discover  Public  Art  in  Downtown 
Guelph,”  a walking  tour  designed  to 
highlight  some  of  Guelph’s  public 
art  treasures,  Oct.  2 from  2 to  4 p.m. 
Starting  point  is  Guelph  City  Hall. 
Reservations  are  recommended  at 
836-3280. 


The  AGOG  Visual  and  Media  Arts 
Celebration  kicks  off  Sept.  30  at  9:30 
p.m.  at  The  Bookshelf  e-bar.  The 
month-long  celebration  will  feature 
exhibitions,  film  screenings,  work- 
shops, seminars  and  tours.  For 
details,  call  836-3280  or  visit 
www.agogfest.ca. 


The  Guelph  International  Resource 
-Centre  hosts  the  Guelph  Interna- 
tional Film  Festival  Oct.  15  to  17  at 
various  downtown  locations.  For 
information,  visit  www.guelphfilm 
fest.org. 


The  Wellington  County  Museum 
and  Archives  will  celebrate  the 
county’s  150th  anniversary  with  a 
County  Fest  Oct.  3 from  1 1 a.m.  to  4 
p.m.  The  day  vrill  feature  antique 
plowing  and  threshing  demonstra- 
tions, a show  of  vintage  tractors,  dis- 
plays, food,  music  and  children’s 
activities.  Admission  is  free. 


Second  Annual  International  Film  Series  Set  to  Roll 


BY  RACHELLE  COOPER 

UOF  G IS  HOSTING  its  second 
annual  international  film 
series,  “Beyond  Hollywood,"  vrith 
the  first  of  sue  films  to  be  shown  Oct. 
3 at  7 p.m.  in  Room  384  of  the 
McLaughlin  Library.  All  screenings 
are  free  and  open  to  the  public. 

“Following  the  success  of  last 
year's  event,  the  series  will  retain  a 
commitment  to  showing  some  of  the 
most  exciting  examples  of  contem- 


porary world  cinema,”  says  film  se- 
ries programmer  Prof  Paul  Salmon, 
English  and  Theatre  Studies.  "The 
series  provides  viewers  with  a chance 
to  sec  films  that  often  have  not  en- 
joyed wide  distribution,  despite 
their  high  quality.” 

hi  This  World,  directed  by 
Britain's  Michael  Winterbottom 
{Butterfly  Kiss,  Welcome  to  Sarajevo), 
opens  the  series  Oct.  3.  Winner  of 
the  Best  Film  Award  at  the  Berlin  In- 
ternational Film  Festival.  In  This 


World  tackles  the  subject  of  the  hu- 
man cost  of  war. 

Prof  Michael  Keefer,  English  and 
Theatre  Studies,  will  introduce  the 
film  at  6:45  p.m.  Keefer  has  written 
and  spoken  widely  on  current  politi- 
cal affairs,  including  the  war  in  Iraq. 

“1  am  particularly  pleased  to  have 
Michael  help  us  launch  the  series,” 
said  Salmon,  “He  is  such  an  eloquent 
analyst  of  exactly  the  kind  of  issues 
with  which  our  first  film  deals." 

The  Other  Side  of  the  Bed  by 


Spanish  director  Emilio  Marti- 
nez-Lazaro  runs  Oct.  24.  This  ro- 
mantic comedy  focuses  on  the 
tribulations  of  Pedro,  who’s  trying 
to  save  his  relationship  with  his  girl- 
friend, Paula.  The  film  has  won  sev- 
eral awards  and  was  one  of  Spain’s 
top  box  office  hits  of  2002. 

On  Nov.  7,  Spanish  director 
Carlos  Saura’s  film  Flamenco  will  be 
screened.  Shot  in  a converted  train 
station  and  using  hundreds  of  sing- 
ers, dancers  and  musicians,  Fla- 


menco is  a tribute  to  one  of  Spain’s 
most  intricate  forms  of  expression. 

The  series  will  conclude  in  2005 
with  The  Son  of  the  Bride  Jan.  30, 
Kadosh  Feb.  13  and  Chunhyang 
March  6. 

Doors  will  open  each  evening  at 
6:30  p.m.  A guest  speaker  will  give  a 
brief  introduction  to  the  film  at  6:45 
p.m.,  followed  by  the  screening  at  7 
p.m.  Free  snacks  will  be  provided,  and 
viewers  are  invited  to  stay  after  the 
film  for  informal  discussion. 
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Axworthy  Talk, 
Trudeau  Film  Part 
of  Peace  Week 

Organizers  aim  to  create  dialogue  around  peacemaking 


A TALK  BY  FORMER  foreign 
affairs  minister  Lloyd 
Axworthy  and  the  showing  of  a 
documentary  film  by  Alexandre 
Trudeau,  son  of  former  prime 
minister  Pierre  Trudeau,  are  part  of 
the  University’s  Peace  Week 
activities  Oct.  18  to  24. 

Peace  Week  is  the  initiative  of  a 
group  of  faculty,  staff  and  students 
on  campus  who  formed  a committee 
called  Peace  by  Piece  to  help  pro- 
mote peace. 

“We  wanted  to  dedicate  a week  of 
events  on  campus  that  would  create 
dialogue  around  the  concept  of 
peacemaking  on  a personal,  local, 
national  and  global  level,”  says  Peace 
by  Pkce  committee  member  Emilie 
Hayes. 

On  Oct.  18  at  noon,  Lawrence 
Carter,  a religion  professor  at 
Morehouse  College  who  worked 
closely  with  Martin  Luther  King  Jr., 
will  speak  in  the  University  Centre 
courtyard.  Over  the  past  50  years. 
Carter  has  worked  towards  promot- 
ing peace,  including  founding  the 
Gandhi  Institute  for  Reconciliation 
in  2000.  Carter’s  talk  about  his  expe- 


riences with  peacemaking  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  a short  film  about  Gandhi 
and  the  Buddhist  association  Soka 
Gakkai  International. 

Axworthy,  a Nobel  Peace  Prize 
nominee,  will  speak  on  “Canadians 
as  Peacemakers”  Oct.  19  at  7:30  p.m. 
in  War  Memorial  Hall.  Admission  is 
$5  and  tickets  are  available  at  the  In- 
formation Desk  on  Level  1 of  the 
University  Centre.  Axworthy  is  pres- 
ident of  the  University  of  Winnipeg 
and  served  as  a member  of 
Parliament  for  21  years. 

Alexandre  Trudeau’s  documen- 
tary Embedded  in  Baghdad  will  be 
shown  Oct.  20  at  7 p.m.  in  Room  102 
of  the  J.D.  MacLachlan  Building. 
Admission  is  free. 

Before  the  U.S.-led  invasion  of 
Iraq  began,  Trudeau  travelled  to  the 
country  to  document  life  with  an 
Iraqi  family  and  to  show  the  impact 
of  war  on  ordinary  people.  The  film 
will  be  followed  by  a discussion 
about  the  realities  of  war  and  con- 
flict on  ordinary  people. 

A symposium  that  explores 
non-violent  solutions  for  global. 
Continued  on  page  14 


Chief  Information 
Officer  Appointed 

New  position  will  oversee  library,  CCS 


PROVOST  and  vice-president 
(academic)  Maureen  Mancuso 
has  announced  that  chief  librarian 
Michael  Ridley  has  accepted  the  new 
role  of  chief  information  officer 
(CIO)  for  U of  G.  The  new  position 
is  part  of  an  ongoing  reorganization 
in  the  provost’s  office. 

The  CIO  will  report  to  the  pro- 
vost and  is  responsible  for  the  overall 
strategy  and  policy  administration 
of  the  University’s  information  tech- 
nology, information  services  and  in- 
formation resources. 

Ridley  will  be  responsible  for  the 
administration  of  the  library  as  chief 
librarian  and  of  Computing  and 
Communications  Services  (CCS). 

“This  new  position  will  enable 
the  University  to  bring  together  the 
vision,  leadership  and  advocacy  for 
the  development  and  use  of  infor- 
mation systems  and  information 


technology,”  Mancuso  said.  “It  will 
further  our  academic  mission  in  this 
important  area  and  support  our  ad- 
ministrative requirements.” 

In  making  the  announcement, 
she  expressed  appreciation  to  CCS 
director  Ron  Elmslie,  noting  that 
CCS  has  experienced  “tremendous 
achievements”  under  his  leadership. 

“Ron  has  dramatically  reshaped 
the  IT  environment  at  the  University 
and  provided  solid  technical  direc- 
tions for  our  future  strategic 
grovrth.” 

Elmslie,  who  is  retiring  later  this 
year,  said  he  is  “absolutely  delighted 
that  Mike  has  been  appointed  CIO 
for  the  University.  He  is  an  acknowl- 
edged leader  svith  the  skills  and  tal- 
ent to  lead  the  University  in  the 
application  of  technology  in  support 
of  learning,  leaching,  research  and 
administration.” 


A lifelong  dream  hasfinally  become  a reality  for  train  enthusiast  Paul  Tatham.  photo  by  oamon  stead 


Ain’t  Nothing  Like  the  Rail  Thing 


After  decades  of  collecting  model  trains,  CCS  staff  member  is  now  working  the  railway 


BY  RACHELLE  COOPER 

HIS  title  off  campus  is 
“trainman,”  and  it’s  certainly 
a fitting  description  of  Paul  Tatham, 
a staff  member  in  Computing  and 
Communications  Services.  Tatham 
has  dreamed  about  locomotives 
since  he  was  a child,  has  collected 
them  for  decades  and  has  lived 
beside  them  for  27  years,  but  it 
wasn’t  until  last  month  that  he 
became  qualified  to  work  as  a 
trainman. 


In  his  position  with  Ontario 
Southland  Railway  Inc.,  Tatham 
works  what  people  in  the  locomotive 
industry  call  “the  ground.” 
Equipped  with  a two-way  radio  and 
a set  of  keys,  he  is  the  engineer’s  eyes 
and  ears.  He  must  gel  on  and  off 
freight  cars  while  they’re  in  motion 
to  unouple  and  couple  cars,  set  and 
reease  handbrakes,  hook  up  air 
brake  hoses,  throw  switches  and  test 
brakes. 

The  Job  can  be  quite  dangerous. 


says  Tatham.  “Hardly  a month  goes 
by  without  someone  in  North  Amer- 
ica getting  killed  by  falling  off  a train 
or  getting  caught  between  two  cars 
while  switching  boxcars.” 

During  his  first  paid  shift  in  Sep- 
tember, Tatham  himself  had  a close 
call.  Someone  had  put  a block  of 
wood  and  a ramp  on  the  tracks,  per- 
haps in  an  attempt  to  derail  the  train. 
Fortunately,  he  and  his  crew  saw  the 
obstruction  in  enough  time  to  stop. 

Continued  on  page  14 


This  Week  In  1964 


Forty  years  ago,  the  News 
Bulletin  of  the  newly  created 
University  of  Guelph  reported  that: 

• Wellington  College  dean  Murdo 
MacKinnon  and  head  librarian 
Florence  Partridge  attended  a meet- 
ing in  Toronto  about  the  Ontario 
New  Universities  Library  Project, 
which  aimed  to  purchase  17,500  ti- 
tles for  each  of  the  five  participating 
institutions  by  1967.  At  that  point. 


more  than  3,000  titles  had  been 
purchased,  and  Guelph  was 
faced  with  the  problem  of  find- 
ing shelf  space  for  them  in 
Massey  Library. 

A closed-circuit  TV  demonstra- 
tion illustrating  the  use  of  educa- 
tional TV  programs  in 
classrooms  and  research  labora- 
tories was  held  in  the  Zoology 
Department. 
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•^Within  the  Child  Lies 
the  Fate  of  the  Future" 
Dr.  Marta  Montessori 


board  of  governors 

Phase  2 Construction  of  Science  Complex  Moves  Ahead 


Construction  of  Phase  2 of  the  science  complex 
was  approved  by  Board  of  Governors  at  its  Oct.  6 
meeting.  Board  members  unanimously  agreed  to  move 
forward  with  the  $65-million  project,  acknowledging 
that  some  $ 1 6 million  will  have  to  be  raised  from  private 
donations  in  the  next  five  to  seven  years. 

President  Alastair  Summerlee  told  the  board  that  the 


B of  G members  were  also 
briefed  on  other  capital  projects,  in- 
cluding the  Biodiversity  Institute 
planned  for  the  west  side  of  campus. 
Zoology  professor  Paul  Hebert, 
who  is  heading  the  project,  has  se- 
cured more  than  $2  million  US  in 
private  support  from  the  Moore 
Foundation.  This  will  enable  the  fa- 
cility to  be  expanded  to  include 
even  more  space  for  researchers. 

In  other  business,  B of  G ap- 
proved the  2004/2005  preliminary 
contract  budget  with  the  Ontario 


number  one  priority  for  U of  G’s  development  unit  is 
raising  money  for  the  complex.  Joanne  Shoveller, 
vice-president  (alumni  affairs  and  development),  said 
her  division  has  already  identified  individual  prospects 
who  may  be  able  to  contribute  significant  amounts  to 
the  project.  Contacts  have  been  made,  and  a series  of 
meetings  is  scheduled  for  fall  and  winter,  she  said. 


though  U of  G increased  its  overall 
revenue  from  the  previous  year,  it 
also  had  additional  expenses  associ- 
ated with  increased  student  enrol- 
ment due  to  the  double  cohort. 

In  related  news,  Summerlee  re- 
ported that  first-year  fall  enrolment 
at  Guelph  was  on  target  at  4,001  stu- 
dents on  the  main  campus,  com- 
pared with  4,800  last  fall,  the  first 
year  of  the  double  cohort.  Next 
year,  the  University  plans  to  further 
reduce  its  intake  to  about  3,450,  a 
level  it  expects  to  remain  constant. 


Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Food. 
Prof.  Alan  Wildeman,  vice-presi- 
dent (research),  said  it  will  be  im- 
portant to  generate  new  revenue 
that  will  allow  services  to  continue 
to  be  offered  under  the  contract,  as 
funding  from  the  ministry  has  re- 
mained at  a fixed  level  since  2000/ 
2001  and  costs  continue  to  increase. 

B of  G also  approved  the  annual 
summary  of  financial  results  and 
audited  financial  statements  for  the 
fiscal  year  that  ended  April  30, 2004. 
The  summary  showed  that  al- 


p n a t e 

Guelph  Meets  Enrolment  Targets  on  Campus,  at  Humber 


At  the  Sept.  28  meeting  of  Senate,  president 
Alastair  Summerlee  welcomed  returning  and  new 
senators  to  the  start  of  another  academic  year.  He 
offered  a special  welcome  to  new  Board  of  Governors 
chair  Douglas  Derry,  who  was  attending  as  a visitor. 

The  president  reported  that  U of  G had  met  its  enrol- 
ment targets  of  4,000  first-year  students  at  U of  G and 
600  at  the  University  of  Guelph-Humber,  despite  the 
fact  that  applications  across  the  Ontario  university  sys- 


tem were  down  30,000  this  year  compared  with  the  dou- 
ble cohort  year.  He  said  applications  are  expected  to 
drop  another  10,000  next  year,  which  will  increase  the 
competition  among  Ontario  universities  for  top  enter- 
ing students. 

Summerlee  noted  that  student  numbers  at  Guelph 
are  higher  than  expected  in  the  BA  program  and  lower 
in  the  bachelor  of  engineering,  commerce  and  comput- 
ing programs. 


In  an  update  on  campus  con- 
struction projects,  he  reported  that 
demolition  of  the  Chemistry  and 
Microbiology  Building  was  ex- 
pected to  start  in  two  weeks  in  prep- 
aration for  Phase  2 of  the  science 
complex.  He  added  that  construc- 
tion of  the  addition  to  the 
MacKinnon  Building  is  expected  to 
begin  by  year’s  end. 

In  funding  news,  Summerlee  re- 
ported that  U of  G had  just  received 
confirmation  of  its  2004/2005  oper- 
ating budget  from  the  provincial 
government.  Guelph  will  receive 
just  less  than  the  amount  that  had 
been  anticipated  in  the  preliminary 
budget  approved  by  B of  G in  April. 
The  Ontario  Ministry  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Food  budget  remains 
unchanged  this  year. 

The  president  also  noted  the 
province’s  decision  to  cancel  the 
Ontario  Innovation  Trust  (OIT) 
program.  Interim  support  has  been 
announced  by  the  government,  and 
he  thanked  everyone  who  lobbied 
the  government  to  restore  the  fund, 
particularly  Prof.  Alan  Wildeman, 
vice-president  (research). 

Summerlee  commended  local 
MPP  Liz  Sandals,  who  arranged  for 
U ofG  administrators  to  meet  with 
key  members  of  the  Ontario  gov- 


ernment, including  the  premier, 
during  a recent  summit  in  Guelph. 
Based  on  that  meeting,  the  presi- 
dent said  he  believes  the  govern- 
ment is  taking  the  issue  of 
education  funding  seriously. 

He  concluded  his  opening  re- 
marks by  thanking  all  faculty,  staff 
and  students  who  volunteered  their 
time  to  attend  the  recent  Ontario 
Universities’  Fair  in  Toronto. 

In  Board  of  Undergraduate 
Studies  business,  Senate  approved  a 
proposed  major  in  organic  agricul- 
ture in  the  B.Sc.(Agr.)  program. 

Acting  OAC  dean  Mary  Buhr 
told  senators  the  new  major  is  part 
of  the  college’s  overall  strategic  plan 
to  diversify  and  revitalize  its  pro- 
grams to  ensure  that  the  college  can 
continue  to  be  a leader  in  interna- 
tional agriculture.  This  is  the  first 
phase  of  a renewed  curriculum 
aimed  at  increasing  student  num- 
bers in  the  college,  serving  the  in- 
creasingly wide  markets  that  OAC 
graduates  are  moving  into  and  serv- 
ing society,  she  said.  OAC  has  the 
resources,  faculty  and  support  in- 
side and  outside  the  college  needed 
to  sustain  the  program,  she  added. 

In  Research  Board  business, 
Senate  approved  a revised  ani- 
mal-care policy  and  procedures 


document.  First  drafted  in  1998,  it 
replaces  a document  passed  by  Sen- 
ate in  1990. 

Animal  Care  Services  director 
Denna  Benn  said  the  new  policy 
and  procedures  incorporate  all  cur- 
rent Canadian  Council  on  Animal 
Care  guidelines,  will  be  responsive 
to  faculty  issues,  will  ensure  more 
transparency  in  the  University 
community  and  will  make  U of  G’s 
Animal  Care  Committee  (ACC) 
more  accountable. 

Under  the  new  policy,  which 
falls  under  the  mandate  of  the  vice- 
president  (research),  composition 
of  the  ACC  will  rise  from  15  to  17, 
and  subcommittees  must  approve 
all  animal  utilization  protocols  and 
review  ail  renewals.  Other  changes 
in  the  document  include  a new 
complaints  section  with  more  for- 
mal procedures  and  a new 
procedures  section. 

Summerlee  noted  that  the  sepa- 
ration of  policy  and  procedures  in 
the  document  was  an  important 
step  because  it  makes  it  easier  to 
change  procedures  as  necessary. 
This  is  a direction  the  University 
has  been  taking  in  other  areas  as 
well,  he  said.  The  president  thanked 
everyone  involved  in  revising  the 
animal-care  document. 
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news  in  brief 


NORRIS  REAPPOINTED 

Prof.  Joan  Norris  has  been  reap- 
pointed associate  dean  of  graduate 
studies  for  a further  three-year 
term  that  began  Sept.  1.  During  the 
2004/05  academic  year,  she  vrill 
have  special  responsibility  for 
developing  a campus-wide  long- 
term graduate  enrolment  plan. 


RETIREES  ASSOCIATION 
TO  HOLD  PENSION  FORUM 

The  U of  G Retirees  Association  will 
hold  a forum  on  pensions  Nov.  2 in 
the  Arboretum  Centre.  Coffee  will 
be  available  at  9:30  a.m.,  with  the 
session  running  from  10  a.m.  to 
noon.  Topics  will  include  how  the 
University  pension  plan  works, 
hints  for  financial  management  in 
retirement,  and  issues  and  concerns 
about  pensions  and  benefits.  Ques- 
tions and  discussion  will  follow. 
Speakers  are  Nancy  Sullivan, 
vice-president  (finance  and  admin- 
istration); retired  physics  professor 
Robin  Ollerhead;  and  retired  asso- 
ciate librarian  Larry  Porter.  Every- 
one in  the  University  community  is 
welcome. 


PHD  PROGRAM  RECOGNIZED 

Guelph’s  industrial-organizational 
psychology  PhD  program  was 
ranked  number  two  in  North 
America  in  a first-ever  survey  con- 
ducted by  researchers  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Tulsa.  Guelph  was  the  only 
Canadian  university  among  the  top 
20  schools.  The  survey  examined 
100  schools  in  North  America  that 
offer  graduate  programs  in  the  field. 


STUDENTS  SCARE  UP  FOOD 
FOR  LOCAL  CHARITIES 

This  Halloween,  U of  G students 
will  again  don  costumes  and  go 
door  to  door  in  the  city  to  collect 
non-perishable  food  items  for  local 
social  organizations.  They  will  can- 
vass neighbourhoods  between  5 and 
7 p.m.  In  addition  to  collecting 
food,  the  students  will  educate  the 
community  about  local  hunger 
issues  and  provide  information  on 
how  they  can  become  involved  in 
volunteering  at  local  charities. 


TALKS  TO  FOCUS  ON  LATIN 
AMERICA.  CARIBBEAN 

U of  G is  hosting  the  annual  confer- 
ence of  the  Canadian  Association 
for  Latin  American  and  Caribbean 
Studies  Oct.  28  to  31.  More  than 
100  speakers  from  around  the  world 
will  explore  the  theme  “Latin  Amer- 
ica and  the  Caribbean:  Independ- 
ence and  Interdependence.”  Foren- 
sic psychologist  Candice  Skarapec 
will  give  the  keynote  address  on 
“The  Murders  of  Women  and  Girls 
of  Ciudad  Juarez,  Mexico,”  Oct.  30 
at  5 p.m.  in  War  Memorial  Hall.  For 
more  information,  visit  http:// 
calacs.concordia.ca. 


In  Memoriam 

Retired  psychology  professor  John 
Callagan  died  July  4 in  Brighton, 
England.  A 1952  PhD  graduate  of 
the  University  of  London,  he 
joined  U of  Gin  1967  and  retired  in 
1985.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
Margaret;  two  daughters,  Sandra 
and  Janet;  and  a grandson. 


Former  Little  Brother 
Knows  the  Difference 
United  Way  Can  Make 

U of  G student  speaks  on  behalf  of  Big  Brothers  Big  Sisters  organization 


people 

TAYLOR  NAMED  FELLOW 

Prof.  Jim  Taylor,  School  of  Envi- 
ronmental Design  and  Rural  Devel- 
opment, will  be  inducted  as  a fellow 
of  the  American  Society  of  Land- 
scape Architects  at  its  annual  meet- 
ing in  Utah  this  month.  Fellowships 
recognize  those  who  have  made  sig- 
nificant sustained  contributions  to 
the  advancement  of  landscape 
architecture.  Taydor  is  being  hon- 
oured for  his  direct  service  to  the 
profession,  including  his  recent 
efforts  to  establish  landscape  archi- 
tecture programs  in  Argentina, 
Brazil,  China,  Colombia,  Russia  and 
Thailand  in  his  role  as  chair  of  the 
International  Federation  of  Land- 
scape Architects’  education  com- 
mittee. 


LIsbeth  Sider  of  Computing  and  Communications  Services  photographs  Aiden  Abram  for  the  United  Way 
campaign’s  official  U of  G poster.  photo  by  mary  oickieson 


BY  MARY  DICKiESON 

<(|  t’s  tough  to  talk  about 
I yourself  — I was  pretty 
nervous.”  That  was  in  July  when 
fourth-year  student  Aiden  Abram 
sat  down  with  a group  of  University 
faculty  and  staff  to  talk  about  his 
childhood  experience  with  the  Big 
Brothers  organization. 

Abram  has  told  his  story  at  least  a 
dozen  times  since  then  and  hopes  to 
tell  it  to  many  more  University 
groups  during  this  year’s  United 
Way  campaign.  Big  Brothers  Big  Sis- 
ters of  Guelph  is  one  of  45  local  agen- 
cies supported  by  the  United  Way  of 
Guelph  and  Wellington,  and  his  own 
experience  confirms  that  donations 
to  the  United  Way  really  do  meike  a 
difference  to  the  people  in  your 
community. 

Having  a Big  Brother  was  a big 
thing  in  Abram’s  life,  and  he’s  eager 
to  support  the  program  in  any  way 
he  can,  even  when  it  means  telling 
his  life  story  to  one  of  his  profs. 

“It  was  kind  of  weird  — Anthony 
Clarke  and  a room  full  of  University 
staff  listening  to  me  talk  about  being 
a Little  Brother,”  he  says. 

Clarke  is  assistant  vice-president 
(academic)  and  a professor  in  the 
Department  of  Microbiology.  He’s 
co-chairing  the  U of  G United  Way 
campaign  with  Irene  Thompson,  as- 
sistant director  of  residence  life. 
They  invited  Abram  to  speak  to  a 
group  of  United  Way  volunteers  on 
campus  in  July  and  then  asked  him 
to  serve  as  campus-wide  spokesper- 
son for  the  2004  campaign,  which 
hopes  to  raise  $325,000.  Look  for  his 
picture  on  a special  United  Way 
poster  designed  by  Sean  Yo  and 


Lisbeth  Sider  of  Computing  and 
Communications  Services. 

You  may  recognize  Abram  as 
co-ordinator  of  the  Magic  Bus  ser- 
vice provided  by  the  College  of  Social 
and  Applied  Human  Sciences 
(CSAHS)  Student  Alliance  and  one 
of  the  organizers  of  the  United  Way 
tuition  lottery.  He  is  also  a student 
senator  and  co-ordinator  of  a hu- 
man rights  discussion  group  for  the 
Human  Rights  and  Equity  Office. 


His  peers  know  Abram  as  a mem- 
ber of  the  CSAHS  Student  Alliance 
board,  an  orientation  volunteer  and 
one  of  those  guys  who’s  always  help- 
ing out  at  campus  events. 

“I  like  to  be  busy,”  he  says.  “I’m 
never  happier  than  when  I’m  doing 
100  things.” 

Studying  fits  somewhere  in  those 
100  things,  with  Abram  finishing  up 
a double  major  in  international  de- 
velopment and  earth  surface  science. 
He’s  concerned  about  global  envi- 
ronmental change  and  thinks  he’d 
like  to  work  for  the  United  Nations 
or  another  non-govemmental 
agency  dedicated  to  making  the 
world  a better  place. 

If  he  was  nervous  talking  about 


himself  to  a prof  Abram  says  he  was 
really  scared  when  he  met  his  Big 
Brother  for  the  first  time.  That  was 
12  years  ago.  Abram  was  10  and  re- 
members wondering  why  “some  guy 
who  didn't  even  know  me  would 
want  to  spend  time  with  me.”  He 
asked  his  mother;  “What  will  this 
guy  ask  me?  What  will  we  do?” 

As  it  turned  out,  they  did  a lot  to- 
gether, and  although  Abram’s  Big 
Brother  relationship  with  John 
Laidlaw  officially  ended  on  Abram’s 
17th  birthday,  they  still  see  each 
other  often  and  are  both  still  in- 
volved with  Big  Brothers.  Laidlaw,  a 
two-time  Guelph  graduate  in  agri- 
cultural economics,  is  an  account 
manager  at  the  Farm  Credit  Corpo- 
ration. These  days,  he’s  taking  his 
fourth  Little  Brother  to  ball  games 
and  camping  expeditions.  Abram 
volunteers  on  the  organization’s  re- 
cruitment committee  and  partici- 
pates in  a group  program  that  he  says 
is  an  ideal  way  for  university  stu- 
dents to  help  out. 

“If  you  can’t  commit  to  a 
long-term  relationship  with  a Little 
Brother  or  Sister,  you  can  volunteer 
for  the  in-school  mentoring  pro- 
gram or  participate  in  a group  activ- 
ity,” he  says.  Both  these  programs 
make  the  waiting  easier  for  the  more 
than  100  kids  in  Guelph  who  are  on 
the  list  for  a Big  Brother  or  Big  Sister. 

If  you’d  like  to  invite  U of  G’s 
United  Way  spokesperson  to  talk  to 
your  department  or  unit,  contact 
Thompson  or  Clarke  or  send  e-mail 
to  Abram  at  mabram@uoguelph.ca. 
For  information  about  United  Way 
events,  visit  the  website  tvww. 
unitedway.uoguelph.ca. 


CPES  DEAN  HONOURED 

CPES  dean  Peter  Tremaine  was 
elected  an  honorary  fellow  of  the 
International  Association  for  the 
Properties  of  Water  and  Steam  at  its 
annual  conference  in  Japan.  He  was 
recognized  for  his  outstanding  con- 
tributions in  the  field  of  thermody- 
namic properties  of  aqueous  solu- 
tions of  interest  in  the  water-steam 
cycle.  Tremaine  is  only  the  third 
Canadian  to  receive  this  honour. 

CBIE  AWARDS  GRANTS 

BA  students  Emily  Marie  Di  Sante 
and  Leia  Weaver  are  among  30 
Canadians  selected  to  receive  com- 
petitive learning  grants  from  the 
Canadian  Bureau  for  International 
Education  to  study  abroad.  Di 
Sante,  who  is  majoring  in  European 
studies,  is  attending  school  in 
France.  Weaver,  an  international 
I development  major,  is  travelling  to 
i South  /Vfried.  ' 

I j 

! COMPOSITION  PERFORMED  | 

' James  Harley,  Fine  Art  and  Music, 

I had  his  electroacoustic  composition  I 
j Wi/dFru/fs;  Prologue  presented  in  a [ 
i new  eight-channel  version  at  the  | 
• Oscar  Peterson  Concert  Hall  at  j 
; Concordia  University  as  part  of  the  , 
Harvest  Moon  Festival  and  Sympo-  ! 
sium  last  month. 

OVC  STUDENTS  EARN  KUDOS 

Several  OVC  students  received 
awards  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Association  of  Bovine 
Practitioners  in  Texas  last  month. 
Brian  Keith  and  Melissa  Wallace, 
OVC  ’06,  received  $1,500  Amstutz 
Scholarships.  Graduate  students 
Gerard  Cramer  and  Rob  Walsh, 
Population  Medicine,  were 
awarded  research  assistantships 
worth  up  to  $10,000.  Kathy 
Zurbrigg,  an  M.Sc.  student  in  the 
Department  of  Population  Medi- 
cine, received  an  award  for  the  best 
presentation  of  a research  project 
having  direct  application  to  the 
health,  welfare  and  productivity  of 
cattle. 


TALK  CAPTURES  PRIZE 

PhD  crop  science  student  Katija 
Blaine  captured  second  place  in  the 
“Developing  Scientists”  competi- 
tion at  the  91st  International  Asso- 
ciation of  Food  Protection’s  annual 
meeting  in  Arizona  this  summer. 
Blaine  gave  an  oral  presentation  on 
“The  Development  and  Evaluation 
of  a Food  Safety  Training  Video  for 
Agricultural  Workers.” 
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In  their  new  book,  Rev.  Canon  Lucy  Reid  and  Prof.  Fred  Evers  offer 
suggestions  on  how  to  feel  spiritually  connected  at  work. 

Book  Explores 
Spirituality  in 
the  Workplace 

Sociology  professor,  campus  chaplain  join  forces 


Queer  Identities  Week 
to  Celebrate  30th  Year 
of  Queer  Equality  Club 

Events  include  workshops,  films,  readings,  panel  discussions  and  drag  show 


BY  RACHELLE  COOPER 

PROF.  Fred  Evers,  Sociology 
and  Anthropology,  and  Rev. 
Canon  Lucy  Reid,  an  Anglican  priest 
and  U of  G’s  ecumenical  chaplain, 
have  combined  their  expertise  to 
write  a book  on  spirituality  in  the 
workplace. 

Working  With  Spirit  explores  the 
challenges  of  today’s  workforce  and 
offers  practical  solutions  for  engag- 
ing spirituality  to  meet  those 
challenges. 

‘"The  book  is  written  for  anyone 
who  is  struggling  to  balance  work 
with  the  rest  of  his  or  her  life,"  says 
Reid.  Adds  Evers:  “Most  adults 
spend  a great  deal  of  time  at  work.  So 
the  book  explores  how  you  can  be  at 
work  and  practise  some  of  the  spiri- 
tual things  that  will  help  you  cope 
with  a chaotic  time.” 

Working  With  Spirit  begins  by 
outlining  common  problems  in  the 
workplace  and  why  many  people  feel 
spiritually  disconnected  at  work.  It 
then  goes  on  to  provide  suggestions 
and  exercises,  such  as  how  to  create  a 
sense  of  community  at  work,  write  a 
personal  mission  statement  and 
meditate. 

"We  also  talk  about  recovering  a 
sense  of  Sabbath,  which  is  a specific 
practice  in  Judaism  and  Christian- 
ity,” says  Reid.  “But  it’s  also  funda- 
mental to  our  health  and  well-being 
to  know  how  to  stop  and  not  be 
working  around  the  clock  or  think- 
ing about  work  when  we’re  not  actu- 
ally at  work.” 

Fictionalized  short  stories  about 
people  who  are  struggling  to  balance 
work  with  life  are  sprinkled 
throughout  the  book. 

"The  stories  are  all  based  on  peo- 
ple we  know  to  help  make  it  really 
easy  for  people  to  identify  their  own 
situations  with  the  ones  presented  in 
the  book,”  says  Reid. 

Evers  says  he  became  interested 
in  exploring  spirituality  in  the  work- 
place about  five  years  ago.  “One  day, 
it  occurred  to  me  that  Lucy  is  spiri- 


tuality in  the  workplace.”  So  he  ap- 
proached her  about  collaborating  on 
a book. 

The  authors’  perspectives  bring  a 
broad  understanding  of  the  book’s 
theme. 

“I  wanted  to  show  the  big  picture 
of  how  work  has  changed,”  says 
Evers.  “People  used  to  be  part  of  a 
primarily  agrarian  society,  where 
life,  work  and  spirituality  were  inter- 
connected, but  we  have  become  a 
more  fragmented,  individualistic  so- 
ciety.” 

Reid  says  she  brought  an  under- 
standing of  what  religions  say  about 
what  it  means  to  work  with  spirit. 

The  solutions  presented  in  the 
book  are  things  Reid  and  Evers  have 
found  useful  in  their  own  lives  and 
in  working  with  different  groups. 
Since  1994,  Reid  has  been 
co-ordinating  groups  of  faculty  and 
staff  on  campus  for  "Spirit  at  Work” 
weekly  gatherings  and  retreats.  Evers 
has  spent  a number  of  years  working 
with  the  Anglican  diocese  on  youth 
events. 

"So  we  know  first-hand  what 
people  have  found  really  helpful,” 
Reid  says. 

Working  With  Spirit  is  available 
in  the  University  Bookstore,  at  The 
Bookshelf,  at  Chapters/Indigo  and 
through  Amazon.ca.  Reid  and  Evers 
will  do  a book  signing  in  the  Green- 
room at  The  Bookshelf  Nov.  19  at  7 
p.m. 


During  Queer  Identities 
Week  Oct.  22  to  Nov.  1,  U of  G 
events  will  celebrate  the  30th 
anniversary  of  Canada’s  oldest  queer 
club  on  a university  campus,  Guelph 
Queer  Equality  (GQE).  The  week 
will  feature  panel  discussions, 
workshops,  readings,  films  and  a 
drag  show.  All  events  are  open  to  the 
public. 

“This  year,  we  hope  to  educate 
our  queer  community  and  allies  to 
gain  a better  sense  of  ourselves  and 
the  political  context  we  live  in,”  says 
student  and  GQE  member  Scott 
Clarke.  “The  goal  is  to  educate  and 
have  fun.  We  really  encourage  com- 
munity involvement.” 

The  human  rights  office  of  the 
Central  Student  Association  and 
GQE,  along  with  volunteers  from 
other  campuses  and  the  community, 
are  organizing  and  sponsoring  the 
1 1 days  of  activities. 


BY  RACHELLE  COOPER 

WOMEN  IN  POSITIONS  of 
leadership  at  the  University 
are  holding  a fundraising  breakfast 
Oct.  1 8 at  7: 1 5 a.m.  in  Room  442  of 
the  University  Centre  to  raise  money 
for  the  charitable  organization 
Canadian  Women  for  Women  in 
Afghanistan. 

The  organizers  are  holding  the 
event  on  Persons’  Day,  the  day  in 
1929  that  the  British  Privy  Council 
formally  declared  that  women  were 
persons  under  the  law. 

“This  astonishing  but  landmark 
ruling  was  the  result  of  lobbying  by 
the  Famous  Five:  Emily  Murphy, 
Nellie  NcClung,  Irene  Parlby,  Louise 
McKinney  and  Henrietta  Muir  Ed- 
wards,” says  College  of  Arts  dean 
Jacqueline  Murray.  “One  of  the  ram- 
ifications of  this  decision  was  Emily 


GQE  will  be  recognized  during 
the  kick-off  Queer  Carnival  Oct.  22 
from  2 to  6 p.m.  on  Branion  Plaza 
(rain  location:  Peter  Clark  Hall).  The 
carnival  will  be  followed  by  a drag 
show  at  9 p.m.  in  the  Grad  Lotmge 
on  Level  5 of  the  University  Centre. 

Celebrated  Canadian  video  art- 
ists Shawna  Dempsey  and  Lorri 
Millan  will  give  a talk  and 
performance  called  “Tales  for  A 
New  World"  Oct.  26  from  5:30  to  7 
p.m.  in  Room  113  of  the 
MacNaughton  Building.  Dempsey 
and  Millan  have  created  feminist, 
queer  work  in  a range  of  media  for 
15  years.  It  has  appeared  in  the  Mu- 
seum of  Modem  Art  in  New  York, 
the  Royal  Ontario  Museum  and 
women’s  centres  in  Sri  Lanka. 

A discussion  on  “Queering  the 
Curriculum”  will  address  queer  con- 
tent in  the  classroom  and  queer  re- 
search opportunities  Oct.  27  from  2 


Murphy’s  appointment  as  the  first 
woman  to  sit  in  the  Canadian 
Senate.” 

Murray  and  1 2 other  female  lead- 
ers at  U of  G decided  to  join  forces  to 
help  women  and  girls  in  Afghanistan 
who  are  deprived  of  an  education 
and  political  rights.  Ninety  per  cent 
of  women  in  Afghanistan  are  illiter- 
ate, and  a whole  generation  of  girls 
was  not  permitted  to  go  to  school 
under  the  Taliban  regime,  says 
Murray.  Since  the  fall  of  the  Taliban, 
schools  for  girls  have  been  opened, 
but  they  receive  no  funding  from  the 
Afghani  government. 

She’s  hoping  the  breakfast  will 
raise  enough  money  to  pay  a year’s 
salary  for  five  to  eight  teachers  at  a 
school  for  girls  and  women  in  Af- 
ghanistan. “The  salary  for  a teacher 
is  about  $750,”  she  says. 

The  breakfast  guest  speaker  is 
Cheshmak  Farhoumand-Sims,  a 
peace  educator,  researcher  and  prac- 
titioner, who  will  discuss  “Women 
and  Peace  Building  in  Afghanistan.” 
Farhoumand-Sims,  who  recently 
travelled  to  Afghanistan  to  provide 
gender,  human  rights  and  peace- 
building training,  has  been  a lecturer 
at  the  University  of  Toronto, 
McMasler  University  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Western  Ontario. 

A full  hot  breakfast  will  be  served 
at  the  event,  including  eggs,  bacon, 
baked  goods,  tea  biscuits,  preserves, 
fruit,  juice,  coffee  and  tea. 


to  5 p.m.  in  Room  441  of  the  Univer- 
sity Centre.  This  will  be  followed  by  a 
panel  titled  “Queers  and  Political 
Organizing”  from  6 to  8 p.m.  in  the 
same  location. 

Other  campus  events  include  the 
screening  of  the  film  Sugar  Oct.  24  at 
7 p.m.  in  War  Memorial  Hall;  a 
panel  discussion  on  “Trans’forming 
Health  Care:  Health-Care  Services 
for  Transgendered  in  Ontario”  Oct. 
25  at  6 p.m.  in  UC  44 1 ; a screening  of 
the  film  1 Exist:  Queer  Middle  Eastern 
and  Muslim  People  Living  in  America 
at  1 p.m.  in  UC  335,  to  be  followed 
by  discussion;  and  a Queer  Resource 
Fair  Oct.  29  from  10  a.m.  to  4 p.m. 
on  Branion  Plaza. 

The  week  wraps  up  Nov.  1 with  a 
day  of  queer-related  radio  program- 
ming on  CFRU  93.3  FM  from  noon 
to  8 p.m.  For  more  information  or  a 
full  schedule  of  events,  contact  GQE 
at  Ext.  56702  or  gqe@uoguelph.ca. 


The  event  is  sponsored  by  Marga- 
ret Carter,  president  of  United 
Steelworkers  Local  4120;  Shari  Dorr, 
chair  of  the  Professional  Staff  Asso- 
ciation; Janice  Folk-Dawson,  presi- 
dent of  CUPE  Local  1334;  Virginia 
Gray,  director  of  the  Office  of  Open 
Learning;  Prof.  Isobel  Heathcote, 
dean  of  graduate  studies;  Julie 
Hutchins,  chair  of  the  Exempt 
Group;  Prof.  Jill  McCutcheon,  act- 
ing associate  vice-president  (aca- 
demic); Prof.  Maureen  Mancuso, 
provost  and  vice-president  (aca- 
demic); Murray;  Joanne  Shoveller, 
vice-president  (alumni  affairs  and 
development);  Prof.  Roz  Stevenson, 
U of  G Faculty  Association;  Nancy 
Sullivan,  vice-president  (finance  and 
administration);  and  Brenda 
Whiteside,  associate  vice-president 
(student  affairs). 

Handcrafted  Afghan-made  prod- 
ucts, books  and  note  cards  will  be  for 
sale  at  the  event,  with  proceeds  going 
directly  to  Canadian  Women  for 
Women  in  Afghanistan. 

The  ticket  cost  is  $35,  and  partici- 
pants will  receive  a charitable  tax  re- 
ceipt because  the  full  amount  will  go 
to  the  aid  organization.  The  cost  for 
students  is  $10  (without  a tax  re- 
ceipt). 

Tickets  are  available  downtown 
at  The  Bookshelf  and  on  campus 
through  Susan  Callan  in  the  College 
of  Arts  dean’s  office.  Ext.  56265  or 
scallan@uoguelph.ca. 


Recycling  Tip  of  the  Month 


Disposable  coffee  cups 
are  considered  garbage  on 
campus  because  they  are  a “mixed 
material."  They  are  usually  coated 
paper  and  have  lids  on  them.  In 
addition,  they  are  a big 
contamination  risk  because  of  the 
amount  of  coffee  often  left  in 
them.  Try  using  a reusable  mug 
instead  to  get  a discount. 


U of  G Recycles! 


www.pr.uoguelph.ca/rei^cle 


Persons’  Day  Breakfast 
Aims  to  Raise  Money 
for  Women  in  Afghanistan 

Event  commemorates  1 929  landmark  ruling  that  women  were  persons  under  the  law 
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He*s  at  the  Top  of  His  Sport 

Longtime  coach,  teacher  and  manager  has  ambitious  plans  for  athletics  atUofG 


BY  LORI  BONA  HUNT 

The  showers  in  the  men’s  room 
weren’t  ready,  there  was  trouble 
with  the  swimming  pools,  and  there 
never  seemed  to  be  enough  clean 
towels  to  go  around.  Welcome  to 
Tom  Kendall’s  inauguration  as 
Guelph’s  new  director  of  athletics. 

But  the  glitches  didn’t  dampen 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  longtime 
coach,  teacher  and  athletics  manager 
and  former  vice-president  of  Basket- 
ball Canada.  After  all,  during  those 
same  first  weeks,  the  football  team 
went  undefeated  and  the  men’s  and 
women’s  cross-country  teams  were 
both  ranked  number  one. 

As  far  as  Kendall  was  concerned, 
it  was  a near-perfect  beginning  to  his 
dream  come  true. 

“This  is  the  kind  of  job  you  wait 
your  entire  career  for,  a tremendous 
opportunity,”  he  says  during  an  in- 
terview in  his  office. 

He  had  said  those  same  words  a 
few  nights  earlier  at  the  annual  Gry- 
phon Club  Hall  of  Fame  dinner. 
Standing  in  front  of  a full  house  that 
included  current  and  former  athletic 
stars,  Kendall  publicly  professed  his 
happiness  at  coming  to  Guelph.  He 
already  looked  at  home,  talking  and 
joking  with  people  as  if  he  had 
known  them  a long  time,  as  if  U of  G 
had  been  home  for  years  rather  than 
weeks. 

“After  one  week  here,  I already 
felt  comfortable,  and  that  says  a lot.” 
Indeed,  his  career  has  spanned 
more  than  35  years  in  three  coun- 
tries, including  athletics  manage- 
ment, coaching  and  recruiting,  and 
teaching  and  chairing  university 
departments. 

“When  I was  offered  the  position 
here,  I didn’t  hesitate,”  says  Kendall. 
“It  seemed  a natural  fit.” 

There  were  practical  reasons  for 
moving  to  Guelph  from  Nova  Scotia, 
where  he  was  director  of  athletics 
and  recreation  at  St.  Francis  Xavier 
University.  Guelph  was  closer  to  the 
younger  of  his  two  grown  sons  (he 
lives  in  Burlington);  his  femily 
wanted  to  live  in  a mid-size  town; 
and  his  14-year-oId  daughter, 
Rebecca,  hopes  to  one  day  become  a 
vet.  But  Kendall  says  it  was  U of  G’s 
philosophy  about  athletics  that  ap- 
pealed to  him  most. 

“The  focus  here  is  on  developing 


the  whole  person,  not  just  the  ath- 
lete, with  an  emphasis  on  accessibil- 
ity and  opportunity.  I’m  a firm 
believer  in  that  as  well.  I came  from  a 
working-class  family  in  England  and 
wouldn’t  have  been  able  to  get  an  ed- 
ucation had  the  state  not  paid  for  it.  1 
think  we  need  to  do  everything  we 
can  to  ensure  that  students  have  the 
opportunity  to  succeed.  We  should 
provide  access  to  recreation  and  fit- 
ness and  opportunities  for  athletic 
excellence  to  anyone  who  wants  to 
benefit  from  it.” 

After  spending  several  years  in 
the  United  States  as  a coach,  Kendall 
learned  first-hand  the  importance  of 
adhering  to  that  philosophy.  South 
of  the  border,  money  for  scholar- 
ships and  recruitment  efforts  is  often 
plentiful  for  collegiate-level  sports, 
and  competition  for  the  best  athletes 
can  be  fierce. 

“While  it  was  fun  and  exciting, 
what  was  lacking  was  the  holistic 
view  of  where  athletics  fits  into  an 
academic  institution,”  he  says.  “No 
one  likes  winning  more  than  I do, 
and  my  career  shows  that,  but  it  has 
to  be  put  into  perspective.” 

Only  about  one  to  two  per  cent  of 
all  university  athletes  go  on  to  have  a 
professional  career  in  their  sport,  he 
says. 

“The  fact  is,  athletics  has  to  be 
part  of  the  overall  development  for  a 
student,  it  can’t  be  the  be-all  and 
end-all.  Students  should  have  the 
opportilnify  to  win  a national  eham- 
pionship  or  make  an  Olympic  team 
and  get  an  excellent  education.  My 
goal  is  for  people  to  look  at  Guelph 
athletics  as  an  example  of  how  it 
should  be  done.” 

Kendall  emigrated  from  England 
to  Canada  at  age  23  after  being  re- 
cruited for  a high  school  teaching  job 
in  Saskatoon. 

“I  came  here  on  what  I thought 
would  be  a two-year  contract  and 
never  went  back.  I just  fell  in  love 
with  Canada.” 

He  had  always  planned  to  be  a 
physical  education  teacher,  but 
lasted  only  nine  months  on  the  job. 
“It  wasn’t  challenging  enough;  I 
needed  more.”  So  he  switched  to  bi- 
ology and  started  coaching  the  high 
school  basketball  team. 

Eventually,  he  enrolled  in  a grad- 
uate sports  management  program  at 


the  University  of  Aiberfa.  “I  had  no 
intention  of  ever  coaching  basketball 
again,”  he  says.  But  while  he  was 
working  on  his  master’s  thesis,  he 
was  approached  by  his  adviser,  who 
asked  him  to  be  his  assistant  coach 
for  the  basketball  team. 

In  1977,  Kendall  joined  the  Uni- 
versity of  Winnipeg’s  sport  studies 
department,  where  he  was  able  to  in- 
dulge his  interest  in  the  academic 
side  of  sport  management.  At  the 
end  of  his  second  year,  he  was  asked 
to  take  over  as  the  women’s  basket- 
ball coach. 

“I  reluctantly  agreed.  1 had  never 
coached  women  and  had  no  interest 
in  coaching  women.  I was  a jock  and 
had  always  been  around  male  ath- 
letes.” 

That  decision,  however,  would 
change  his  life.  "I  can  honestly  say 
my  experience  in  Winnipeg  played  a 


significant  part  in  my  development, 
both  professionally  and  personally.” 

Kendall  says  he  was  soon  in  awe 
of  the  dedication  and  sldll  of  female 
athletes.  “I  also  appreciated  their 
lack  of  ego.  ” 

Coaching  at  Winnipeg  is  also 
how  he  met  his  wife,  Gail,  a former 
member  of  the  university’s  basket- 
ball team. 

“She  had  just  finished  playing 
when  I took  over  and  had  also  just 
finished  her  degree.  I asked  her  to  as- 
sist me  because  she’d  been  on  the 
team  and  knew  all  the  athletes.  I 
thought  it  was  a good  idea  at  the 
time.  It  turned  out  to  be  a great 
idea.” 

The  two  ended  up  working  to- 
gether for  22  years,  16  of  them  at 
Winnipeg.  During  their  time  there, 
the  basketball  team  won  1 1 confer- 
ence titles  and  three  CIS  titles  in 


1993, 1994  and  1995.  Between  Octo- 
ber 1992  and  December  1994,  the 
team  established  a North  American 
college  record,  winning  88 
consecutive  games. 

In  addition,  Tom  Kendall 
coached  Canada’s  Junior  National 
team  at  the  World  Qualifying  Tour- 
nament in  Mexico  in  1995,  was  pres- 
ident of  the  Manitoba  Amateur 
Basketball  Association  from  1981  to 
1993,  and  was  the  Canadian  delegate 
to  the  International  Amateur  Bas- 
ketball Federation.  He  also  managed 
Basketball  Canada’s  national  team 
programs  from  1981  to  1985. 

As  a team,  he  and  Gail  were  so 
successful  that  they  were  recruited 
together  to  California  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  he  as  head  coach  of 
women’s  basketball  and  she  as  an  as- 
sistant coach.- 

“We  enjoyed  Pennsylvania  very 
much,”  says  Tom  Kendall.  “There 
was  a good  budget,  a very  successful 
team.  But  it  was  just  coaching;  there 
wasn’t  the  stimulus  of  academics.” 

So  after  four  years  in  Pennsylva- 
nia, he  sought  out  a position  in 
sports  management  and  found  an 
opening  at  St.  Francis  Xavier.  He 
spent  five  years  managing  1 1 varsity 
teams  and  a $20-million  facility  that 
housed  two  ice  pads,  a conference 
centre  and  a wellness  centre. 

Here  at  Guelph,  one  of  the  major 
changes  Kendall  would  like  to  see  is 
an  improved  athletic  facility. 

“We  ‘re  bursting  at  the  seams,  our 
equipment  is  outdated  and  our  fields 
are  overused.  On  the  fitness  and  rec- 
reation end,  we  need  to  do  better.” 

At  least  the  unexpected  setbacks 
during  his  first  few  weeks  have  been 
remedied.  The  men’s  showers  are 
working,  the  pools  are  trouble-free 
and  a whole  batch  of  new  towels  has 
arrived.  Kendall  has  now  turned  his 
attention  to  bigger  issues. 

“I’d  like  to  find  a way  to  develop 
first-class  student  activity  centres 
and  opportunities  for  everyone  to 
reach  their  potential  in  recreation, 
fitness  or  competitive  athletics.  We 
would  like  to  establish  the  bench- 
mark for  excellence  in  our  field.  I 
know  my  goals  are  ambitious,  but  I 
wouldn’t  say  they  are  unrealistic.  I 
think  people  have  a clear  vision  of 
where  we  want  to  go  and  are  excited 
about  it." 


U of  G Helps  Break  Grounid  for  New  Agriculture  Centre 

Facility  to  open  in  Research  Park  in  fall  2005,  will  eventually  house  more  than  70  key  agricultural  organizations  and  related  companies 


UOF  G JOINED  with  government 
and  city  leaders  Oct.  6 in 
breaking  ground  for  a new 
agriculture  and  bioscience  centre  in 
the  University’s  Research  Park. 

The  Ontario  AgriCentre,  a 
three-storey,  60,000-square-foot  fa- 
cility, is  scheduled  to  open  in  fall 
2005.  It  will  be  located  opposite  the 
Ontario  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and 
Food’s  head  office  and  near  Agricul- 
ture and  Agri-Food  Canada’s  re- 
gional headquarters. 


The  centre  vrill  eventually  house 
more  than  70  key  agricultural  orga- 
nizations and  related  companies,  in- 
cluding the  Ontario  Soybean 
Growers,  the  Ontario  Corn  Produc- 
ers, the  Ontario  Wheat  Producers’ 
Marketing  Board  and  the  Agricul- 
tural Adaptation  Council. 

“This  facility  will  bring  together 
all  of  the  different  agricultural  com- 
modities and  sectors  in  one  place,” 
said  president  Alastair  Summerlee. 
“It  vrill  create  a unique  cluster  that 


will  advance  research  in  agriculture 
and  in  the  life  sciences  to  the  benefit 
of  the  University,  the  province  and 
the  entire  country.” 

Peter  Hannam,  one  of  the  princi- 
pal investors  in  the  development, 
added  that  the  centre  will  create  “a 
‘Main  Street’  presence  for  agricul- 
ture that  is  highly  visible  and  accessi- 
ble and  will  be  a permanent  symbol 
of  agriculture’s  proud  contribution 
to  Canada.” 

The  Oct.  6 groundbreaking  cere- 


mony was  also  attended  by  Ontario 
agriculture  minister  Steve  Peters, 
Guelph  mayor  Kate  Quarrie  and 
Prof.  Alan  Wildeman,  vice-presi- 
dent (research). 

The  Ontario  AgriCentre  will  be 
designed  to  help  make  farm  organi- 
zations more  effective  and  efficient 
through  the  sharing  of  facilities  and 
resources.  It  will  also  be  equipped 
with  a modem  media  centre. 

The  building  will  be  owned  and 
operated  by  Ontario  AgriCentre 


Ltd.,  a joint  venture  formed  by  Han- 
nam and  I.  Lammer  Developments 
Ltd. 

John  and  Tom  Lammer  have  been 
involved  in  property  development  for 
more  than  25  years.  Hannam,  a 1962 
BSA  graduate  of  OAC  and  a former 
president  of  the  Ontario  Federation 
of  Agriculture,  founded  First  Line 
Seeds  Ltd.  in  1982  and  served  as  its 
president  until  this  August.  He  and 
his  son,  Greg,  also  own  and  operate 
Woodrill  Farms. 
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Procurement,  Contracting  Officer 
Makes  Sure  the  Price  Is  Right 


BY  STACEY  CURRY  GUNN 

WHEN  IT  COMES  to  buying 
things  to  keep  U of  G 
running,  Randy  Graham  is 
determined  to  find  the  best  values 
around.  As  a procurement  and 
contracting  officer  in  Purchasing 
Services,  he  is  responsible  for 
sourcing  and  buying  products  and 
services  related  to  University 
maintenance,  operation  and  repair. 

Jotted  across  the  whiteboard  in 
his  office  on  a typical  day  are  notes 
about  deadlines  for  new  plant- 
growth  chambers;  bar-code  vials; 
and  tenders  for  electrical  services, 
plumbing  and  janitorial  work  at 
Kcmptville  College  and  College 
d’Alfred. 

“It’s  never  dull  around  here  — 
we  seldom  buy  the  same  things  every 
day,”  says  Graham.  “I  spend  a lot  of 
time  sourcing  information  and  stay- 
ing up  to  date.” 

He  also  spends  his  time  negotiat- 
ing purchases,  reviewing  established 
contracts  and  dealing  with  com- 
plaints if  things  don’t  run  smoothly. 

Graham  has  worked  in  Purchas- 
ing since  1987,  when  the  department 
was  located  in  Day  Hall.  In  his  early 
days,  he  was  known  as  a “buyer,”  and 
every  day  he  plowed  through  stacks 
of  paper  (with  the  help  of  an  assist- 
ant who  typed  things  for  him).  There 
was  no  computer  on  his  desk  then, 
he  recalls.  “We  had  a network  sys- 
tem, but  only  certain  people  were  al- 
lowed to  use  it.” 

Today,  Purchasing  is  located  on 
the  fifth  floor  of  the  University  Cen- 
tre, along  with  most  other  Financial 
Services  units.  Most  of  Graham's 
work  is  computer-based  — from 
sourcing  information  via  the 
Internet  to  preparing  spreadsheets 
of  cost  analyses. 

There’s  still  too  much  paper 
floating  around  for  his  liking,  how- 
ever, despite  major  steps  the  depart- 
ment has  taken  over  the  years  to 


streamline  its  purchasing  processes 
and  the  comprehensive  website  (at 
wtvw.fin.uoguelph.ca),  which  pro- 
vides information  for  U of  G em- 
ployees who  need  to  buy  something. 
(Purchasing  also  regularly  offers  in- 
formation sessions  through  Human 
Resources  for  employees  who  want 
information  about  purchasing 
processes.) 

The  University  does  a lot  of  buy- 
ing every  year.  In  2003/04,  Purchas- 
ing Services  helped  departments  buy 
goods  and  services  valued  at  $123 
million  (not  including  construction 
projects,  hospitality  or  books.) 

To  make  University  bu>mg  as  ef- 
ficient and  cost-effective  as  possible, 
the  department  has  negotiated  nu- 
merous supplier  contracts  that  cover 
everything  from  stationery  supplies 
to  computers  and  farm  products. 
The  contracts,  all  listed  on  the 
website,  vary  from  a few  items  to  nu- 
merous items  for  which  the  pricing 


and  terms  and  conditions  have  been 
established. 

“We  set  up  different  ways  ofbuy- 
ing  to  make  it  easier  for  our  custom- 
ers,” says  Graham.  "They’re 
designed  to  save  the  University  time 
and  money.  They  get  us  the  best 
price  and  the  best  service.” 

Of  Guelph’s  69  supplier  con- 
tracts, Graham  manages  14.  His 
cover  electrical  and  plumbing  sup- 
plies and  services,  general  hardware, 
appliances  and  repair,  towing,  docu- 
ment shredding,  wearing  apparel, 
audiovisual  equipment,  electronics, 
long-term  car  rentals,  laundry  and 
linen  services,  janitorial  and 
building  materials. 

Most  of  the  contracts  provide  a 
paperless  purchase  and  pay  method. 
Customers  can  buy  from  the  sup- 
plier’s website,  and  the  University 
receives  a consolidated  electronic 
biU. 

If  there  is  no  applicable  contract 


and  the  item  to  be  purchased  costs 
less  than  $1,500,  Graham  suggests 
using  a procurement  card  (Visa), 
available  from  Purchasing  Services. 
The  other  option  is  to  use  a 
low-value  purchase  order  form.  For 
items  greater  than  $1,500  not  cov- 
ered by  a contract,  Purchasing  will 
help  in  the  procurement  by  bidding, 
if  required,  and  issuing  a formal  pur- 
chase order. 

Graham  says  about  40  low-value 
purchase  orders  cross  his  desk  every 
day,  and  often  they’re  for  things  that 
could  be  covered  by  supplier  con- 
tract. 

“I  always  encourage  customers  to 
use  our  website  for  information  first. 
We  spent  years  developing  it,  and  it’s 
a convenient  tool.  The  new  version 
of  the  site,  just  up  a few  months,  is 
more  user-friendly,  too.” 

He  adds  that  University  employ- 
ees are  also  encouraged  to  call  one  of 
the  department’s  six  procurement 


and  contracting  officers  if  they  don’t 
know  where  or  how  to  buy  an  item. 

All  items  costing  $25,000  or  more 
are  subject  to  a formal  bidding  pro- 
cess through  a request  for  proposal 
(RFP).  Graham  works  on  about  50 
RFPs  a year,  and  some  of  the  more 
complicated  ones  can  take  up  to  two 
months  to  prepare.  He  enjoys  the 
RFP  process  the  most,  he  says,  be- 
cause of  the  order  and  security  it 
confers. 

“It  doesn’t  matter  if  it's  $1  mil- 
lion or  1 0 cents,  it’s  all  in  writing.  It’s 
a nicer  way  to  do  business  when  ev- 
erything’s up  front  like  that.  You 
know  everything  is  covered,  so 
you’re  not  liable  for  things.” 

RFP  openings  are  official  affairs. 
Graham’s  manager.  Cynthia 
Shanahan,  opens  the  bid  documents 
and  reads  the  information  to  a re- 
cording clerk.  Also  present  are  an  in- 
ternal auditor  to  monitor  the 
process  and  representatives  from  the 
department  involved  in  the  pur- 
chase. The  low  bid  doesn’t  automati- 
cally win,  stresses  Graham.  The  final 
decision  on  awarding  the  tender 
belongs  to  the  department. 

"It’s  not  all  about  dollars  and 
cents.  There’s  a perception  out  there 
that  we  go  only  by  low  bids,  but  we 
award  a lot  of  contracts  on  the  best 
value  for  U of  G.  Just  because  some- 
thing is  cheaper  doesn’t  mean  it’s 
better  for  the  University.” 

Graham’s  focus  on  getting  the 
best  value  for  each  dollar  spent  is 
something  that  goes  home  with  him 
as  well,  sometimes  to  his  wife’s  cha- 
grin. 

“\Vhen  I go  home.  I’m  the  same 
— picky  about  spending.  I shop 
around  and  get  quotes.  I hate  dealing 
with  salespeople  who  are  paid  com- 
mission and  want  to  dose  you  on  the 
spot,  who  don’t  want  to  give  you 
time  to  compare.  My  wife  gets  really 
mad  at  me.  I’m  always  looking  for 
cost  savings.’’ 


j 

Lecture  Series  to  Feature  Canada  Research  Chairs 

Food  scientist* s talk  on  edible  crystals  will  kick  off  series  Oct.  22 


BY  LORI  BONA  HUNT 

UOF  G IS  LAUNCHING  a new 
lecture  series  this  month  to 
highlight  the  explorations  and 
discoveries  of  its  Canada  Research 
Chairs  (CRCs). 

Twenty-two  Guelph  faculty  hold 
the  prestigious  chairs,  which  were 
created  by  the  federal  government  in 
2000  to  help  universities  retain  and 
attract  world-class  faculty.  The 
lecture  series  is  intended  to  allow  the 
chairs  to  share  their  work  with  the 
University  and  broader 
communities. 

“The  CRC  program  is  a large  in- 
vestment by  the  government,  and 
the  chairs’  contributions  benefit  the 
University,  province,  country  and 
beyond,”  says  Prof.  Chris  McKenna, 


associate  vice-president  (research). 
“We  want  to  raise  awareness  of  this 
and  show  the  type  of  research  our 
chairs  arc  engaged  in  and  the  activity 
it  is  generating.” 

The  lectures  will  be  aimed  at  a 
general  audience  and  highlight  the 
knowledge  gained  and  the  new  ap- 
plications being  developed  by  chair 
holders. 

"It  promises  to  be  an  interesting 
and  varied  series,"  McKenna  says. 

Three  lectures  will  be  held  each 
semester  in  the  fall  and  winter.  First 
up  is  Prof.  Alejandro  Marangoni, 
Food  Science,  discussing  “Choco- 
late, Butter  and  X-rays:  A Voyage 
Through  the  World  of  Edible  Crys- 
tals" Oct.  22  at  12:30  p.m.  in  Room 
103  of  Rozanski  Hall. 


“As  chair  holders,  we  have  a re- 
sponsibility to  society,”  says 
Marangoni,  who  was  named  a re- 
search chair  in  2001  and  is  develop- 
ing a qualitative  and  quantitative 
understanding  of  the  static  structure 
of  various  soft  food  materials. 

"I  believe  our  scientific  work 
must  ultimately  benefit  the  people  of 
this  country  and  the  impact  must  be 
tangible:  training  of  highly  qualified 
personnel,  new  industrial  processes, 
a new  understanding  of  the  workings 
of  nature.  The  CRC  lecture  series  is 
our  chance  to  show  off  what  we’ve 
done  and  will  continue  doing." 

Marangoni  adds  that  he  has  an 
extra  incentive  to  delivera  top-notch 
talk  — his  parents  are  coming  from 
Ecuador  for  the  event. 


“My  father  is  the  executive  direc- 
tor of  one  of  the  largest  medical  or- 
ganizations in  Latin  America,  and  he 
changed  his  travel  plans  to  be  here 
for  the  lecture,  so  it  better  be  good.” 
Lectures  are  also  slated  for  Nov. 
19  and  Dec.  3.  Prof.  Jonathan 
LaMarre,  Biomedical  Sciences,  who 


is  leading  a laboratory  inquiry  on  the 
regulation  of  individual  genes,  tis- 
sues and  species  and  the  role  they 
play  in  disease  states,  v/ill  speak  in 
November.  Prof.  Rob  de  Loe,  Geog- 
raphy, who  is  studying  rural  water 
management,  vrill  give  the  Decem- 
ber talk. 


rptirpment!; 


The  following  members  of  the  Uni- 
versity community  have  recently 
retired: 

• Ross  Clark,  MacKinnon  Building 

• Rosaline  Deshevy,  U of  G Library 

• Peter  Devries,  Animal  and  Poul- 
try Science 


Patricia  Garton,  Veterinary 
Teaching  Hospital 
Robert  Kistner,  Security  Services 
John  McMurtry,  Department  of 
Philosophy 

Ralph  Sykes,  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics and  Business. 
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Small  Lifestyle 
Changes  Can 
Help  Prevent 
Type-2  Diabetes 

CBS  study  finds  that  moderate  exercise,  small  reduction 
in  calories  can  increase  insulin  sensitivity,  lower  risk 


The  westerns  we’re  familiar  with  today  are  actually  easternized  versions  of  the  real  thing,  says  Prof.  Christine 
Bold,  who’s  looking  for  the  lost  novels  and  stories  of  the  American  West.  photo  byvince  filby 


How  the  West  Was  Spun 

Easterners  have  changed  the  so-called  western,  says  English  professor 


BY  RACHELLE  COOPER 

OBESE  MALES  are  at  a huge  risk 
for  type-2  diabetes  — the 
most  common  form  of  diabetes  in 
Canada  — but  a U of  G study  has 
found  they  can  change  their  insulin 
sensitivity  with  only  12  weeks  of 
moderate  exercise  and  a small 
reduction  in  daily  calories. 

Prof.  Terry  Graham  and  graduate 
student  Heather  Petrie,  Human  Bi- 
ology and  Nutritional  Sciences,  re- 
ported in  the  American  Journal  of 
Clinical  Nutrition  that  obese  males 
aged  20  to  35  who  began  walking  for 
about  an  hour  every  other  day  and 
eating  the  equivalent  of  two  fewer 
slices  of  bread  a day  increased  their 
insulin  sensitivity  by  60  per  cent. 

“Twelve  weeks  was  all  it  took  to 
decrease  their  insulin  levels,  making 
them  more  sensitive  to  insulin  so 
they  don’t  have  to  produce  as  much 
of  this  vital  hormone  to  regulate  the 
body’s  blood  glucose,”  says  Graham. 
“That  means  if  obese  individuals  can 
either  exercise  or  achieve  weight  loss 
through  diet,  they  can  fairly  quickly 
induce  insulin  sensitivity.” 

Obese  individuals  have  a resist- 
ance to  insulin  and  require  higher 
levels  of  insulin  to  adjust  their  glu- 
cose levels,  putting  them  at  great  risk 
for  type-2  diabetes.  Those  with  the 
disease  can’t  produce  enough  insu- 
lin to  regulate  their  blood  glucose. 

In  previous  studies,  Graham 
found  that  caffeine  decreases  the 
ability  of  insulin  to  regulate  lean  in- 
dividuals’ blood  glucose.  In  this 
study,  he  wanted  to  determine 


BY  KAREN  GALLANT,  OVC 

COUNTING  STEPS  isn’t  just  for 
the  health-conscious,  as  OVC 
graduate  student  Melanie  Quist  will 
tell  you.  Quist  is  keeping  close  track 
of  the  activity  levels  of  a herd  of  cows 
outside  Guelph  as  part  of  a research 
project  she’s  working  on  with  Prof. 
Stephen  LeBlanc  and  graduate 
student  Rob  Walsh,  Population 
Medicine. 

The  cows  are  fitted  with 
heavy-duty  pedometers  not  unlike 
the  ones  fitness  enthusiasts  use  to 
track  how  many  steps  they’ve  taken. 
But  these  pedometers,  designed  by  a 
firm  in  Israel,  bank  on  the  long-ac- 
cepted idea  that  cows  are  more  active 
when  in  heat.  The  research  team  is 
investigating  whether  the  process  of 


whether  caffeine  would  make  the 
obese  men  even  more  resistant  to  in- 
sulin and  to  what  degree  exercise 
and  weight  loss  could  change  that  re- 
sistance. 

When  the  participants  ingested 
caffeine  followed  by  a carbohydrate 
drink,  they  did  have  an  increased  re- 
sistance to  insulin,  but  “the  biggest 
change  in  their  insulin  sensitivity 
came  from  our  exercise  and  weight- 
loss  intervention,”  says  Graham. 

Typical  insulin  levels  oflean  indi- 
viduals sit  between  10  and  12.  After 
they  have  caffeine,  the  levels  drop  to 
eight.  At  the  beginning  of  the  study, 
the  obese  participants’  levels  were 
only  five  and  would  drop  to  four  af- 
ter they  ingested  caffeine.  After  the 
short  period  of  controlled  weight 
loss  and  exercise,  their  levels  rose  to 
eight. 

“They’re  still  not  as  well  off  as  a 
lean  individual,  but  in  three  months, 
we  reversed  the  levels  they  probably 
had  for  20  years,”  says  Graham. 

Each  participant  ate  300  fewer 
calories  a day  and  burned  500  calo- 
ries by  walking  briskly  on  a treadmill 
for  about  an  hour  every  other  day. 
The  average  weight  loss  over  the  12 
weeks  was  about  eight  kilograms  or 
18  pounds. 

Caffeine  still  resulted  in  in- 
creased insulin  resistance  following 
the  exercise  and  diet  intervention, 
says  Graham,  but  the  participants 
were  better  off  than  at  their 
pre-weight-loss  levels. 

“This  is  a clear  example  of  how 
adopting  a positive  lifestyle  can  im- 
prove one’s  health.” 


detecting  cows  in  heat  can  be  auto- 
mated, leading  to  higher  efficiency 
and  lower  breeding  costs. 

“Finding  cows  in  heat  is  a chal- 
lenge,” says  LeBlanc.  “We  usually 
look  for  other  signs  such  as  mount- 
ing, but  this  can  be  easy  to  miss  — 
hence  the  interest  in  automating 
heat  detection.” 

The  premise  is  simple.  With  a pe- 
dometer fastened  to  its  ankle,  each 
cow  enters  the  milking  parlour  three 
times  a day  at  eight-hour  intervals. 
During  each  visit,  a computer  track- 
ing the  cow’s  activity  is  automatically 
updated  (via  transponder)  with  its 
pedometer  reading. 

Because  the  number  of  steps  a 
cow  takes  in  an  eight-hour  period  is 
highly  variable  — from  fewer  than 
1 00  to  several  hundreds  — a baseline 


BY  ALICIA  ROBERTS 
SPARK  PROGRAM 

IN  BOOKS  AND  FILMS  about  the 
U.S.  Wild  West,  milquetoast 
easterners  are  usually  taught  a thing 
or  two  by  macho  cowpokes  and 
well-chiselled  sheriffs.  But  in  reality, 
it  was  powerful  easterners  who 
rustled  western  culture  and 
literature  and  made  it  their  own,  says 
Prof.  Christine  Bold,  English  and 
Theatre  Studies. 

Western  novels  and  stories  from 
the  late  1 9th  and  early  20th  centuries 
were  popularized  by  easterners,  who 
held  the  balance  of  social  and  literary 
power,  says  Bold.  Now,  she’s  on  a 
quest  to  find  some  of  the  stories 
about  the  West  that  were  popular  in 
their  time  but  were  crowded  out  by 
those  eastern  interests  and  have 
faded  from  popular  memory. 

“Evidence  suggests  that  all  kinds 
of  adventure  stories  — about  Afri- 
can-American cowboys,  mbced-race 
heroines  on  the  frontier,  women 
doctors  and  teachers  and  ranchers  in 


is  first  established  for  each  cow  over  a 
10-day  period.  A computer  program 
is  then  used  to  identify  which  cows 
are  at  their  peak  activity  level,  infor- 
mation that  is  compiled  into  a report 
for  the  farm  manager. 

Pedometry  data  yield  stunningly 
dean  charts  — graphs  of  steps 
against  time  that  look  like  flat  lines 
with  a steep  spike  of  activity  when 
the  cow  is  in  heat  — that  can  be  used 
to  inform  farmers  about  the  best 
time  for  breeding.  But  LeBlanc  notes 
that  there  is  little  information  about 
which  part  of  the  peak  activity  pres- 
ents the  greatest  potential  for  suc- 
cessful breeding. 

"Where  in  the  peak  is  the  best 
time  for  insemination?  We  don’t 
know  yet  when  the  optimum  time 
is.” 


the  West  — had  a big  following  for  a 
time.  I want  to  find  out  how  and  why 
those  westerns  disappeared.” 

When  East  met  West  in  the 
1870s,  wealthy  easterners  exploited 
western  lands  to  further  their  own 
economic,  political  and  literary  am- 
bitions. Bold  believes  many  “true” 
voices  of  western  literature  were  lost 
in  the  process.  For  example,  figures 
such  as  future  U.S.  president  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt,  artist  Frederic 
Remington  and  novelist  Owen 
Wister  expounded  easternized  ver- 
sions of  western  ideals  and  became 
famous,  paving  the  way  for  a new  set 
of  ideas  about  what  a "western" 
should  be. 

“Our  vision  of  the  popular  west- 
ern, with  the  white-hatted  hero  gun- 
ning down  the  black-halted  villain, 
has  crowded  out  other  westerns  of 
the  time,”  she  says. 

Her  research  is  bringing  into  fo- 
cus the  original  westerns  that  first 
defined  the  western  genre  and  look- 
ing at  their  impact  on  the  modern 
dominant  versions  we  know.  She  ex- 


Quist  explains  that  she  is  using 
farm  records  to  compare  pedometry 
data  with  information  about  when 
cows  were  bred  and  whether  the 
breeding  resulted  in  pregnancy. 

“I’ll  be  looking  specifically  for 
when  the  cow  was  bred  and  whether 
she  was  at  the  beginning,  middle  or 
end  of  her  increase  in  activity." 

Using  pedometry  to  predict  when 
cows  should  be  bred  makes  use  of 
evolutionary  cues  that  have  been 
part  of  cattle  behaviour  for  centuries, 
she  adds.  “It’s  the  estrogen  that 
makes  them  act  the  way  they  do 
when  they’re  in  heat.  When  they 
were  breeding  naturally  on  the 
plains,  their  increased  activity  was 
probably  the  result  of  them  looking 
for  a mate  or  increasing  their 
chances  for  social  contact.” 


pects  to  learn  howa  powerful  eastern 
elite  profited  by  popularizing  a par- 
ticular vision  of  the  West  in  the  late 
1 9th  century  and  how  that  vision  has 
served  academic,  political  and 
commercial  interests  ever  since. 

Bold  says  that  only  in  the  last  few 
years  have  scholars  — herself  in-  j 
eluded  — questioned  the  domi-  i 
nance  of  the  familiar  popular  | 
western  narrative.  Some  20  years  | 
ago,  she  even  wrote  and  published  a j 
book  called  Selling  the  Wild  West:  \ 
Popular  Western  Fiction,  1860-1960,  j 
which  accepted  the  dominant  ver- 
sion of  the  western  as  authentic.  j 

“When  1 first  worked  on  popular  i 
westerns  in  the  early  1980s,  the  ^ 
reigning  assumption  was  that  the  j 
masculinist  western  was  the  only  | 
popular  western,  and  I didn’t  ques-  , 
tion  that  assumption.” 

Since  then,  a great  deal  of  recov-  • 
ery  work  has  been  done  on  previ- 
ously marginalized  literatures,  such  ; 
as  writings  by  women,  writers  of  col- 
our and  the  lost  voices  of  the  West. 

Bold  hopes  the  outcome  of  her  | 
research  will  benefit  three  audiences.  i 
First,  she  believes  her  findings  may  I 
spark  new  questions  about  the  con- 
struction and  uses  of  popular  culture 
among  the  scholarly  community. 
Second,  the  general  public  may  be 
interested  in  these  lost  voices,  so  she 
also  plans  to  create  a database  of  in- 
formation about  original  westerns 
and  their  authors,  and  to  develop  an 
anthology  for  the  public.  Her  third 
audience  is  students  in  both  high 
school  and  university.  Bringing 
these  different  perspectives  to  light 
in  different  age  groups,  she  says, 
could  create  renewed  interest  in 
these  stories  and  make  them  popular 
once  again. 

Over  the  next  three  years.  Bold 
will  be  travelling  to  many  archival  lo- 
cations in  search  of  the  lost  West. 
These  include  the  University  of  Wy- 
oming’s American  Heritage  Center, 
the  Library  of  Congress  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  and  the  Buffalo  Bill  His- 
torical Center  in  Wyoming. 

This  research  is  funded  by  the  So- 
cial Sciences  and  Humanities  Re- 
search Council  and  the  College  of 
Arts  Research  Enhancement  Fund.  | 


A Step  Forward  for  Cattle  Breeding 

OVC  researchers  investigate  whether  pedometers  can  determine  when  cows  are  in  heat 
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Creating  Knowledge 
for  a Better  Future 

“A  key  to  wealth  generation,  and  hence  our  ability  to  pay  for  government  programs, 
is  a highly  educated  population  and  a strong  university  research  sector” 


Editor’s  note:  Claire  Morris  is  president  of  the  Association  of 
Universities  and  Colleges  of  Canada.  From  February  1999  to 
May  2002,  she  was  federal  co-chair  of  the  deputy  minister’s 
committee  on  post-secondary  education.  This  opinion  piece 
originally  appeared  in  the  Sept.  29  issue  of  the  Ottawa  Citizen. 

"Much  of  our  economic  challenge  can  be  summarized  in  two 
words:  knowledge  and  innovation.  These  are  the  new  raw  materi- 
als of  the  21st-century  economy.  They  are  the  key  to  a country  that 
can  race  forward  when  the  global  seas  are  calm  and  ride  out  the 
rough  weather  safely  when  they  are  not.  Innovation  and  knowl- 
edge are  two  sides  of  the  same  coin  — the  true  hard  currency  of  the 
future.  ” 

Those  stirring  words  were  spoken  by  then  finance 
minister  Paul  Martin  in  his  budget  speech  of 
February  1 999 — and  he  was  right.  What’s  more,  the 
federal  government  has  backed  those  words  with 
concrete  action.  Since  1997,  the  government  has  invested 
substantially  in  knowledge  creation  through  increased  funding 
to  the  federal  research  granting  agencies  and  by  setting  up  a 
number  of  key  programs  such  as  the  Canada  Foundation  for 
Innovation,  the  Canada  Research  Chairs,  a permanent  program 
to  fund  the  indirect  costs  of  research,  and  increased  financial 
support  to  graduate  students.  This  has  been  a bold  and  coherent 
strategy. 

It  would  be  hard  to  overstate  the  impact  these  programs 
have  had  on  Canada’s  universities,  which  conduct  more  than 


BY  Claire  Morris 

one-third  of  all  research  in  this  country.  There’s  a new  energy 
and  vitality  on  our  campuses  and  a growing  recognition  from 
other  countries  that  Canada  is  a major  player  in  research.  Uni- 
versity researchers  and  their  students  are  being  given  the  tools 
they  need  to  explore  and  expand  the  frontiers  of  knowledge, 
and  to  apply  that  knowledge  to  the  benefit  of  Canadians.  We’re 
keeping  our  best  and  brightest  here,  bringing  Canadians  back 
home  and  attracting  international  stars  from  abroad.  This  is  no 
small  stuff,  and  we  can  all  be  proud  of  these  achievements. 

Now,  as  the  federal  government  embarks  on  a new  session  of 
Parliament,  it  is  already  signalling  some  major  priorities  — no- 
tably health  care,  equalization,  child  care  and  our  cities.  These 
priorities  are  worthy.  They  will  also  be  tremendously  expensive. 
At  the  same  time,  a cabinet  subcommittee  is  looking  at  reallo- 
cating $12  billion  over  the  next  several  years  from  “lower”  to 
"higher”  government  priorities. 

Against  that  backdrop,  it’s  important  to  keep  in  mind  that 
higher  education  and  research  remain  vital  investments.  A key 
to  wealth  generation,  and  hence  our  ability  to  pay  for  govern- 
ment programs,  is  a highly  educated  population  and  a strong 
university  research  sector. 

University-based  research  inftises  and  informs  all  aspects  of 
our  lives.  It  tells  us  who  we  are,  where  we’ve  been  and  where  we 
want  to  go  as  a society.  It  explains  the  world  around  us,  from  the 
shape  of  the  environment  to  the  structure  of  our  communities. 
It  improves  our  understanding  of  the  physical  universe  and  of 
the  nature  of  culture,  conflict  and  disease.  And  it’s  not  just  good 
for  the  soul,  but  good  for  the  bottom  line:  knowledge  leads  to 


innovation,  which  improves  economic  well-being. 

These  investments  in  knowledge  do  have  a price.  We  esti- 
mate that  imiversities  have  received  roughly  $9  billion  in  federal 
research  funding  since  1997,  most  of  that  flowing  through  the 
research  granting  councils.  Canadians  have  a right  to  ask  what 
they’re  getting  for  their  money.  Universities  collectively  accept 
that  responsibility  and,  through  the  Association  of  Universities 
and  Colleges  of  Canada,  are  documenting  their  contributions 
and  the  value  of  these  investments. 

Knowledge  creation  and  its  application  is  a long-term  pro- 
cess. Developing  the  products  and  processes  of  new  knowledge 
and  bringing  them  to  market  take  time.  Even  so,  in  just  the 
two-year  period  from  1999  to  2001,  the  income  generated  from 
the  commercialization  of  university  intellectual  property  more 
than  doubled,  and  new  patents  were  up  by  40  per  cent. 

Universities  transfer  their  knowledge  in  many  other  ways  as 
well,  including  through  public  policy  development,  community 
service,  expert  commentary,  and  partnerships  with  industry 
and  other  sectors.  And  let’s  not  forget  their  most  important 
knowledge  transfer  activity  — producing  Canada’s  graduates, 
the  highly  skilled  and  adaptable  individuals  who  will  shape  our 
social  and  economic  future. 

In  another  budget  speech  in  December  2001,  Martin  stated 
that  the  breakthroughs  involved  in  creating  new  knowledge 
don’t  happen  by  chance  but  “through  substantial  and  dedicated 
effort.”  He  was  right  again.  With  sustained  support  by  the  fed- 
eral government,  Canada’s  university  researchers  are  making  it 
happen. 


CANARIE  Legacy  Lives  on  at  OVC 

Internet  project  has  given  college  strong  knowledge  base  in  high-tech  learning  tools  and  a head  start  on  future  e-learning  projects 


BY  KAREN  GALLANT,  OVC 

Take  a radiology  exam  at 
OVC,  and  you  won’t  need  a 
pencil  or  paper.  The  examination 
process  of  today  in  no  way  resembles 
that  of  a few  years  ago,  when 
plodding  through  a series  of  slides 
was  the  norm. 

Now,  with  funding  from 
CANARIE  Inc.,  Canada’s  advanced 
Internet  organization,  professors  are 
able  to  create  online  exams  quickly, 
adding  new  images  to  a database  and 
using  templates  to  sort  and  weight 
questions.  Students  can  even  adjust 
the  light  settings  of  images  on  their 
computer  screen  to  see  different  lev- 
els of  detail,  just  as  they  would  if  they 
were  looking  at  the  image  in  a radiol- 
ogy suite. 

“It  simulates  the  actual  experi- 
ence,” says  Prof.  Howard  Dobson, 
Clinical  Studies,  who  spearheaded 
the  radiology  project,  which  is  just 


one  of  several  innovative,  interac- 
tive, web-based  learning  tools 
created  as  part  of  the  Virtual  Veteri- 
nary Medical  Learning  Commons 
(V'MLC). 

The  V'MLC  project,  which  re- 
ceived $2,095,450  in  funding  from 
CANARIE  from  1999  until  this 
spring,  was  a joint  venture  between 
Canada’s  veterinary  colleges  and  in- 
dustry sponsors  Lifelearn  Inc.  and 
the  Canadian  Institute  for  Food  In- 
spection and  Regulation.  It  was 
funded  through  CANARIE’s 
e-learning  program  with  the  support 
of  the  federal  government,  to  foster 
the  development  and  use  of  ad- 
vanced Internet  technologies  to  ad- 
dress structural  barriers  to  online 
learning. 

Some  of  the  modules  facilitate 
collaborative  learning  across  Can- 
ada’s veterinary  community,  such  as 
a module  in  veterinary  histology 
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based  on  the  collective  expertise  of 
professors  at  all  four  veterinary  col- 
leges in  Canada,  including  OVC  bio- 
medical sciences  professor  Shigeto 
Yamashiro.  Others  present  unique 
opportunities  to  link  practising  vet- 
erinarians with  expertise  at  the  veter- 
inary colleges,  such  as  the 
dermatology  module,  which  allows 
clinicians  to  submit  case  studies  for 
review  by  students. 

All  the  projects  give  students  eas- 
ier, more  convenient  access  to  learn- 
ing resources.  Take  the  radiology 
project,  for  example.  The  site  in- 
cludes a database  of  images,  includ- 
ing radiographs,  ultrasound,  MRI 
and  CT,  offering  some  notable  ad- 
vantages over  the  previous  filing 
system. 

“Before,  you’d  have  to  go  to  the 
filing  room  and  flip  through  the  files, 
hoping  the  image  you  were  looking 
for  was  returned  last  time.”  says 
Dobson.  “The  new  web-based  sys- 
tem allows  students  to  access  these 
files  from  home,  and  they  can  do 
complex  searches  to  find  exactly 
what  they’re  looking  for,  rather  than 
flipping  through  the  images  one  by 
one.” 

He  says  the  module  was  designed 
to  be  easy  to  update,  so  that  it  will 
continue  to  be  useful  even  as  funding 
is  more  limited.  CANARIE  support 
wrapped  up  in  March,  and  OVC 


chipped  in  some  funds  to  allow  the 
modules  to  be  completed. 

“The  additional  funding  support 
by  OVC  shows  a level  of  commit- 
ment to  the  sustainability  of  these 
projects,”  says  Gary  Smith,  team 
leader  of  the  CANARIE  project. 
Aside  from  the  new  software,  Smith 
says  the  project  has  given  OVC  a 
strong  knowledge  base  in  high-tech 
learning  tools,  giving  the  college  a 
head  start  on  future  e-learning 
projects. 

“We’ve  got  a beautiful  start  from 
CANARIE,  and  the  potential  is  even 
beyond  what  we  thou^t,”  agrees 
Prof.  Peter  Physick-Sheard,  Clinical 
Studies,  who  worked  with  Prof.  Bob 
Dony,  Engineering,  to  develop  a 
program  that  allows  students  to  see 
3-D  animations  of  sounds  such  as 
heartbeats.  The  pair  developed  soft- 
ware that  captures  sounds  using  a 
stethoscope  and  displays  these  using 
3-D  illustrations  that  highlight  as- 
pects of  the  sound  such  as  quality, 
pitch  and  amplitude.  The  sounds  are 
collected  in  a database  that  can  be 
accessed  through  a website. 

“To  teach  sounds,  I need  to  know 
what  students  are  hearing  and  that 
they  have  picked  out  the  particular 
part  of  the  sound  that  is  significant,” 
says  Physick-Sheard.  “This  is  a way 
to  help  them  perceive  sound  cor- 
rectly.” 


He  notes  that,  in  addition  to  its 
use  as  a teaching  tool,  the  software 
could  be  used  to  assess  and  diagnose 
a wide  array  of  problems  in  veteri- 
nary medicine  or  in  other  areas 
where  sound  is  involved  in  diagno- 
sis, such  as  a mechanic  listening  to  a 
car’s  engine. 

“There  are  so  many  ways  this  can 
be  used.  It’s  tantalizing  to  have  come 
this  far,  and  we  want  to  develop  its 
full  potential.” 

Dony  and  Physick-Sheard  have 
plans  for  an  upgraded  version  of  the 
hardware,  which  will  make  the  pro- 
gram more  user-friendly  and  intu- 
itive, so  it  can  be  used  more  widely  in 
OVC.  They  will  also  enhance  and  re- 
fine the  range  of  graphic  displays. 

Dobson  sees  other  opportunities 
on  the  horizon  for  the  radiology 
teaching  tool  he  developed.  He  says 
the  convenience  and  efficiency  of  the 
online  examination  tool  raised  eye- 
brows when  he  presented  the  mod- 
ule at  a recent  conference.  Now,  the 
American  College  of  Radiology,  the 
licensing  body  for  radiology  special- 
ists, has  expressed  interest  in  using 
the  module  as  part  of  its  certification 
process. 

“It’s  very  resource-intensive  to 
test  radiologists,”  he  says.  “It’s  often 
done  by  individual  oral  exams, 
which  can  take  a half  day  per  person. 
There’s  great  opportunity  here.” 
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Doing  the  Write  Thing 

Award-winning  playwright  brings  unique  artistic  perspective  to  share  with  campus  community 


By  Rachelle  Cooper 


Governor  General  Award- 
winning playwright  Djanet 
Sears,  U of  G’s  new  writer- 
in-residence,  says  her 
creative  process  is  similar  to  that  of  a 
potter  forming  a bowl  from  a blob  of 
clay. 

A potter,  however,  can  go  out  and 
buy  clay.  “ I have  to  create  my  own 
source  material  — the  words  — and  I 
think  that’s  what  makes  writing  extraor- 
dinarily hard,  yet  so  incredibly  rich,” 
says  Sears. 

“When  I have  some  ideas,  I start 
what  I call  a vomiting  process.  I vomit 
images  and  feelings  in  the  form  of  lan- 
guage on  the  page  to  create  the  clay.  A 
subsequent  part  of  my  process  involves 
kneading  the  clay,  that  material  I’ve  cre- 
ated, to  find  out  what’s  there  and  what  it 
wants  or  needs  to  be  turned  into.” 

What  started  as  Sears’s  blobs  of  clay 
have  become  some  of  Canada’s  most 
celebrated  plays.  She  wrote  Canada’s- 
first  stage  play  published  by  a woman  of 
African  descent,  Afrika  Solo,  in  1990.  The  sequel  to  that  play, 
Harlem  Duet,  won  the  1998  Governor  General’s  Literary 
Award,  the  Dora  Mavor  Moore  Award  and  the  Floyd  S. 
Chalmers  Award  for  outstanding  new  Canadian  play.  In  2003, 
Sears  received  the  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  Achievement  Award. 
Her  most  recent  play.  The  Adventures  of  a Black  Girl  in  Search  of 
God.  finished  a six-month  run  in  Toronto  at  the  DuMaurier 
Theatre  in  March. 

Sears  is  grateful  to  have  the  opportunity  to  dedicate  the  next 
four  months  to  writing  in  Guelph.  Being  away  from  all  her  own 
things  in  Toronto  removes  distractions  and  allows  her  to  con- 
centrate, she  says. 

“A  great  writer  once  told  me  that  the  biggest  trick  to  writing 
is  ‘bum  in  seat.’  You  just  have  to  sit  there  and  do  it  and  wait  for 
the  resistance  to  go.” 

Sears  is  Jiist  beginning  her  “vomiting  process”  for  two  ideas 
that  she’s  planning  to  mould  into  a play  and  a piece  of  fiction. 
Besides  being  physically  removed  from  her  things.  Sears  says 
the  other  big  attraction  to  Guelph  was  the  talented  faculty  here. 

“You  guys  have  an  exciting  group  of  people  who  teach  here. 
The  range  of  people  — Judith  Thompson,  Sky  Gilbert,  Kim 
Renders,  Thomas  King,  Dionne  Brand  — and  what  they’re  do- 
ing are  really  quite  stunning.  Not  only  are  they  wonderful  aca- 
demics and  outstanding  practitioners  writh  remarkable 
reputations,  but  they’re  also  incredibly  nice  people.  It  might  be 
something  in  the  air  here.  I’m  just  hoping  some  of  that  genius 
that  is  wafting  around  this  university  seriously  considers 


dropping  in  on  me.” 

In  addition  to  her  owm  vmting.  Sears  will  be  visiting  classes 
on  campus  to  talk  about  her  work  and  is  holding  office  hours  to 
allow  student  writers  and  members  of  the  community  to  dis- 
cuss their  writing  with  her.  She  is  scheduled  to  visit  the  two  lit- 
erature classes  that  are  currently  studying  Adventures  of  a Black 
Girl  in  Search  of  God  and  Harlem  Duet.  She  will  also  be  giving  a 
public  talk,  “The  Adventures  of  a Black  Girl  in  Search  of  Her 
Ovm  Stories,”  Oct.  20  at  7:30  p.m.  in  Room  224  of  the 
MacKirmon  Building. 

College  of  Arts  dean  Jacqueline  Murray  says  she’s  delighted 
that  the  Canada  Council  for  the  Arts  helped  bring  Sears  to 
Guelph. 

“The  wnriter-in-residence  program  allows  us  to  bring  into 
our  community  outstanding  writers  like  Djanet  Sears,  who 
complement  and  expand  on  the  writers  on  our  faculty,”  says 
Murray.  “It  is  an  unparallelled  opportunity  for  our  students  to 
meet  and  discuss  wanting  as  an  art  and  a craft,  and  to  receive 
feedback  from  writers  like  Sears,  who  are  shaping  the  next  gen- 
eration of  Canadian  literature.” 

Prof.  Alan  Shepard,  director  of  the  School  of  English  and 
Theatre  Studies,  says  Sears  “brings  a unique  artistic  perspective 
to  the  University.  Artistic  communities,  to  stay  vital,  need  bril- 
liant visitors.  That’s  why  Djanet’s  presence  on  campus  is  so 
important.” 

Sears  is  no  stranger  to  speaking  in  front  of  university  classes 
and  meeting  with  students  one-on-one.  She  has  been  an  ad- 


junct professor  at  the  University  of  To- 
ronto since  2000. 

When  meeting  with  students,  she 
encourages  them  to  find  their  own  writ- 
ing process. 

“They  already  know  a lot  about  how 
and  where  they  like  to  write,  whether  it 
be  at  a coffee  shop,  in  bed  or  at  a desk.  I 
try  to  get  them  to  find  out  things  about 
their  owm  waiting  process  that  are  al- 
ready in  place  but  that  they  just  aren't 
aware  of.” 

As  for  her  ovm  writing.  Sears  says 
the  ideas  that  form  her  clay  often  come 
to  her  via  the  difficulties  she  sees 
around  her. 

“It’s  a mixture  of  things  that  irritate 
me  that  leads  me  to  ask  questions  and 
create  scenarios  to  try  and  work  out 
those  difficulties,”  she  says.  “I  some- 
times blast  all  the  parts  of  the  problem 
into  characters  and  have  them  start  to 
interact  with  each  other.  If  I’m  lucky, 
the  waiting  becomes  unified,  maybe  like 
the  firing  of  clay  in  a kiln.  My  sense  of  it 
is  that  the  writing  itself  becomes  bigger  than  the  sum  of  its  parts. 
It  comes  alive.” 

She  says  that  although  her  own  creative  method  is  the  same 
for  writing  fiction  as  for  non-fiction,  writing  the  spoken  word 
takes  extra  care. 

“People  don’t  usually  speak  to  each  other  in  complete  sen- 
tences, so  I can’t  write  that  way.  I talk  aloud  in  my  head  a lot  to 
try  to  get  the  pauses,  the  hesitations  and  the  repetitions  in  ail  the 
right  places.” 

The  beauty  of  writing  for  the  theatre  is  that  it  becomes  a col- 
laborative effort  after  a certain  point,  says  Sears.  If  she  gets  stuck 
on  a certain  part,  she  invites  performer  friends  over  to  her 
house  to  read  from  her  latest  work. 

“Hearing  it  aloud  sometimes  helps  me  move  it  forward.” 

Once  she  has  finished  a play,  her  work  is  far  from  done  be- 
cause she  often  directs  her  own  work. 

“The  whole  thing  explodes  and  brings  forth  a new  dimen- 
sion. On  a stage,  work  on  a page  commingles  with  breath  and 
creates  something  that  lives.  There’s  something  about  theatre 
that’s  magical  that  you  don’t  get  anywhere  else.  It’s  almost  like 
being  in  a church  or  a temple:  to  breathe,  to  laugh,  to  cry  at  the 
same  time  as  the  people  next  to  you  and  the  people  in  the  room 
you  don’t  know.  For  that  short  period  of  time,  you  become  a 
community  or  even  family.” 

While  on  campus.  Sears  wall  have  office  hours  Wednesdays 
and  Thursdays  starting  at  1 p.m.  For  an  appointment,  contact 
Elizabeth  Gilbertson  at  Ext.  53147  or  egilbert@uoguelph.ca. 


Guelph,  Calgary  Students  Make  an  Art-to-Art  Connection  | 

Exchange  gives  fine  art  students  real-world  experience  in  organizing  and  staging  cross-country  exhibit 


BY  RACHELLE  COOPER 

Fine  ART  students  at  U of  G and 
the  University  of  Calgary  are 
doing  an  exchange  exhibition  to  gain 
experience  in  organizing  and  staging 
an  off-campus  public  art  exhibit. 

The  University  of  Calgary  exhibit, 
titled  “Time,  Memory  and  Place,” 
wall  be  displayed  Oct.  17  to  25  in  the 
Zavitz  Gallery. 

The  U of  G exhibit  opened  at  Cal- 
gary in  September  and  is  called  “Ex- 
perienced Resonance.”  It’s  a 
travelling  printmaking  show  that 
was  also  exhibited  at  the  Works  In- 
ternational Art  and  Design  Festival 


in  Edmonton  this  summer. 

Prof.  John  Graham,  Fine  Art  and 
Music,  says  he  introduced  the  op- 
portunity to  do  an  exchange  exhibi- 
tion to  students  as  an  extracurricular 
project. 

“My  involvement  was  intention- 
ally limited  so  students  could  get  ex- 
perience in  setting  up  an  exhibit  and 
have  a sense  of  full  ownership  of  the 
project,”  he  says.  “I  provided  appro- 
priate contacts  and  offered  some  lo- 
gistical guidance,  but  1 wasn’t  the 
leader  of  the  group." 

Third-year  studio  art  major 
Cameron  McKnight-MacNeil  was 
chosen  by  his  peers  to  serve  as  the 


show  curator. 

“It’s  been  great  to  get  the  oppor- 
tunity to  discover  what’s  involved  in 
curating  two  shows  across  the  coun- 
try,” he  says.  “I’m  getting  first-hand 
experience  in  the  other  aspects  of 
working  in  the  art  industry  that  I'll 
be  able  to  use  after  1 graduate.” 

McKnight-MacNeil  says  he  and 
his  peers  learned  how  to  submit  a 
proposal  for  an  exhibition,  including 
a package  with  slides  of  the  prints.  To 
select  which  pieces  would  be  submit- 
ted, Guelph  students  did  the  jurying. 

McKnight-MacNeil’s  work  is  one 
of  19  pieces  by  19  second-  to 
fourth-year  students  to  be  included 


in  the  show.  “It’s  a showcase  of 
Guelph  students’  work,  so  there’s  a 
great  range  from  political  to  personal 
comments,"  he  says. 

The  U of  G pieces  have  been 
well-received  out  west,  he  notes. 
"Simply  being  admitted  to  the  inter- 
national festival  in  Edmonton  was 
great  for  us.  We  felt  immensely  grati- 
fied and  had  offers  from  people 
washing  to  buy  several  pieces.” 

Adds  Graham:  "Several  thousand 
people  saw  the  exhibition  in  Edmon- 
ton, so  it  was  great  exposure  for  our 
students'  work," 

University  of  Calgary  fine  art 
professor  Kim  Huynh,  who 


co-ordinated  hosting  the  Guelph 
show,  says  she  has  received  a lot  of 
positive  feedback  and  inquiries  from 
Calgary’s  faculty. 

“They  were  interested  in  the  kind 
of  facility  Guelph  has,  judging  from 
the  high  quality  of  the  artwork  dis- 
played.” 

As  a former  U of  G printmaking 
instructor,  Huynh  says  she  has  also 
fielded  many  questions  from  her 
current  students  about  Guelph’s 
grad  program  in  fine  art. 

McKnight-MacNeil  says  he’s 
looking  forward  to  the  dialogue  that 
will  be  created  wath  students  at  Cal- 
gary as  a result  of  their  exchange. 
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Crime  Stoppers 
Campaign  Aims  to 
Boost  Awareness 


BY  LORI  BONA  HUNT 

UOF  G IS  TEAMING  UP  with 
Crime  Stoppers  of  Wellington 
County  to  raise  awareness  of  how 
students  can  help  reduce  and  solve 
crimes  on  campus  and  in  the 
community.  A Crime  Stoppers 
publicity  campaign  will  run  on 
campus  Oct.  18  to  29. 

'it’s  important  to  get  the  word 
out  that  the  resource  is  available,” 
says  Breanne  Walt,  a U of  G student 
and  Crime  Stoppers  peer  helper. 

Crime  Stoppers  is  a non-profit 
community  organization  that  en- 
courages people  to  call  a toll-free 
number,  1-800-222-TIPS  (8477), 
\vith  information  about  crimes  al- 
ready committed,  those  about  to  oc- 
cur or  the  whereabouts  of  wanted 
persons.  Anonymity  is  guaranteed. 

“The  motto  for  our  campaign  is 
it’s  Your  University,  Your  Commu- 
nity,’” says  Walt.  "We  hope  that 
through  the  campaign,  students  will 
be  encouraged  to  use  Crime  Stop- 
pers if  the  need  arises.  We  want  stu- 
dents to  do  whatever  they  can  to 
protect  their  community.” 

The  two-week  awareness  cam- 
paign will  feature  posters,  informa- 
tion booths,  banners  and 
workshops.  It  is  being  overseen  by  a 
new  campus  Crime  Stoppers  com- 


mittee chaired  by  Kathryn  Hofer, 
the  University’s  neighbourhood  re- 
lations co-ordinator,  who  also  sits 
on  the  Crime  Stoppers  of 
Wellington  County’s  parent  board. 
Members  of  the  campus  committee 
include  Walt,  other  U of  G students, 
staff  and  representatives  from  the 
city  and  county. 

OPP  Det.  Peter  McEachern, 
co-ordinator  of  Crime  Stoppers  of 
Wellington  County,  says  he  actively 
sought  out  help  from  the  University 
in  organizing  a campus  program. 

“The  University  really  is  its  own 
community,  and  we  wanted  to  get  a 
consistent  message  about  Crime 
Stoppers  out  on  campus.  It’s  always 
difficult  to  convince  the  general 
public  that  the  program  is  anony- 
mous, but  we  don’t  have  call  display 
and  you  don’t  have  to  give  your 
name.  The  more  information  that’s 
out  there  about  how  safe  and  practi- 
cal the  program  is,  the  more  likely 
students  are  to  use  it  with 
confidence.” 

Crime  Stoppers  phones  are 
staffed  24  hours  a day,  seven  days  a 
week.  If  information  provided  to 
Crime  Stoppers  leads  to  an  arrest, 
callers  are  eligible  to  receive  a cash 
award.  For  more  information  about 
the  program  or  awareness  cam- 
paign, call  Walt  at  Ext.  54352. 
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ELAINE  CHANG 

Faculty  member  in  the  School  of  English  and  Theatre 
Studies  since  2000 
When  she’s  not  in  the  classroom. 

Prof.  Elaine  Chang  likes  to 
indulge  two  of  her  passions: 
cooking  and  movies.  But  there’s 
no  room  in  this  busy  professor’s 
life  for  run-of-the-mill;  when  it 
comes  to  films  and  food,  the 
more  over-the-top,  the  better. 

“I  love  the  old  classics  because 
they  make  no  pretence  to  be  real 
or  realistic  — it’s  the  Hollywood  fantasy  machine  doing 
what  it  does  best,”  she  says.  “I  also  like  martial  art  mov- 
ies, science  fiction  and  so-called  art  films.  My  tastes 
kind  of  run  the  gamut.” 

Movies  figure  prominently  in  Chang’s  academic 
work,  especially  as  they  bear  on  gender,  ethnic  and  cul- 
tural representation. 

"But  1 look  at  films  somewhat  differently  in  my 
teaching  and  research  than  I do  in  my  off-hours  view- 
ing. My  guilty  pleasures  include  mushy  love  stories  with 
Gregory  Peck  or  Olivia  de  Havilland,  teen  flicks  and 
outrageous  ‘chop-socky’  martial  arts  movies,  with  peo- 
ple getting  their  arms  sliced  off  and  fake  blood  spurting 
everywhere.” 

Again,  she  says  it’s  the  “unreality  principle”  that  is 
the  appeal.  “And  the  fact  that  some  of  these  representa- 
tions are  just  hilarious;  the  bad  subtitles  are  part  of  the 
fun.” 

She  also  likes  pop  culture  that  fuses  disparate  ethnic 
cultural  effects,  like  the  incorporation  of  kung  fii  into 
1970s  “blaxploitation”  films  and  Asian  hip  hop. 

When  it  comes  to  cooking,  Chang  doesn’t  limit  her 
talents  in  the  kitchen  to  a few  genres.  She  will  make  just 
about  anything  — as  long  as  there  are  other  people 
around  to  eat  it.  “I  really  only  enjoy  cooking  for  others: 

I hate  cooking  just  for  myself.” 

A cooking  enthusiast  since  age  10,  she  says  creme 
bruise  is  her  current  specialty.  “My  first  culinary  feat 
was  cinnamon  rolls,  and  I still  have  the  burn  mark  on 
my  arm  to  show  for  it,”  she  says  -with  a laugh. 

BRAD  DOLOMOUNT 

IT  administrator,  departments  of  Agricultural  Economics 
and  Business  and  Food  Science,  UofG  staff  member  since 
2000 

Brad  Dolomount  was  10  when  he 
saw  a radio-controlled  airplane 
in  flight  for  the  first  time,  and 
he’s  been  hooked  ever  since. 

These  days,  however,  it’s 
radio-controlled  watercraft  that 
occupy  his  time  and  imagination, 
particularly  submarines,  which 
he  calls  “the  pinnacle”  of  marine 
models. 

Dolomount  is  currently  building  a Russian  Alfa  sub- 
marine, the  hunter  sub  featured  in  the  movie  Red  Octo- 
ber. He  expects  it  to  be  seaworthy  for  next  spring.  His 
next  project  will  be  to  build  the  Stingray  sub  featured  on 
the  1960s  British  science  fiction  TV  series  Stingray. 

Since  2000,  when  he  moved  to  Guelph  from  Comer 


Brook,  Nfld.,  Dolomount  has  been  a member  of  the 
Golden  Triangle  Marine  Modelers  Club,  based  in 
Kitchener. 

During  the  winter,  club  members  meet  monthly  to 
talk  about  the  models  they’re  working  on.  In  the  sum- 
mer, they  operate  their  boats  at  a couple  of  locations  in 
Kitchener  and  their  submarines  at  Riverside  Park  in 
Guelph.  Club  members  also  attend  model  shows  and 
competitions  across  Ontario. 

Dolomount  currently  hits  the  water  with  his  Shark,  a 
highly  manoeuvrable  submarine;  a cabin  cruiser  sur- 
face runner:  a high-speed  electric  boat;  and  a sailboat. 
His  most  recent  acquisition  is  a submarine  that  he  has 
modified  and  repainted  on  a Coca-Cola  theme.  He’s 
won  a number  of  trophies  at  competitions  over  the 
years,  including  first  place  last  year  in  the  Barrie 
Hi-Point  event,  on  a timed  course  that  required 
precision  manoeuvring. 

Dolomount  says  building  and  racing  marine  models 
is  fun  because  of  "the  engineering,  the  hands-on  work 
and  the  camaraderie.  It’s  a big  stress  reliever,  I find.” 

He  is  also  happy  to  share  his  hobby  with  others,  al- 
lowing people  who  are  interested  to  take  the  helm  of 
one  of  his  boats  under  supervision. 

RYAN  WHITE 

Fifth-year  B.Sc.  student  majoring  in 
Ryan  White  would  like  to  see 
Guelph  students  become  more 
involved  in  educational  issues 
and  the  local  community.  And 
he’s  well-placed  to  encourage 
increased  participation  as  exter- 
nal commissioner  for  the  Central 
Student  Association  (CSA)  and 
the  undergraduate  student  repre- 
sentative on  Board  of  Governors. 

His  responsibilities  with  the  CSA  include  being  the 
liaison  with  the  Canadian  Federation  of  Students,  su- 
pervising the  human  rights  office  and  running  cam- 
paigns on  issues  such  as  funding  for  post-secondary 
education,  tuition  levels,  and  academic  quality  and 
freedom.  Last  month,  he  organized  an  education  forum 
to  encourage  more  dialogue  and  debateon  these  topics. 

It’s  also  important  for  students  to  realize  the  impact 
they  have  on  the  city  as  a whole,  says  White,  who  grew 
up  in  Guelph. 

“Students  have  to  bear  responsibility  as  community 
members.  They  have  to  get  involved  in  community 
matters  and  help  the  community  move  in  a progressive 
direction.” 

Outside  of  political  endeavours.  White  spends  time 
canoeing  and  pursuing  his  interests  as  an  amateur  natu- 
ralist. He  is  particularly  interested  in  fungi,  including 
mushrooms  and  lichens,  and  has  started  studying  pho- 
tography to  record  his  observations.  When  he  can  get 
out  of  the  city,  Algonquin  Park  is  a favourite 
destination. 

In  Guelph,  he  enjoys  walks  through  Preservation 
Park  and  the  Arboretum,  where  the  trees  and  fences  are 
covered  with  lichens. 

"It’s  just  incredible  to  see  how  organisms  adapt  to 
survive  and  the  incredible  diversity  that’s  out  there,”  he 
says.  “A  lot  of  people  tend  to  walk  by  and  overlook 
them.” 
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UGFA  Celebrates  50  Years  With 
Symposium  on  Academic  Freedom 


Annual  teaching,  academic  librarianship  awards  to  be  presented  at  reception 


The  U OF  G Faculty  Association 
(UGFA)  will  celebrate  its  50th 
anniversary  with  a symposium  on 
academic  freedom  Oct.  21  at  1 p.m. 
in  Room  103  of  the  University 
Centre. 

Kicking  off  the  event  is  York  Uni- 
versity history  professor  Michiel 
Horn,  author  of  Academic  Freedom 
in  Canada:  A History.  A ques- 
tion-and-answer  session  will  follow 
his  talk. 

Next  up  are  Ryerson  University 


geography  professor  Michael 
Doucet  discussing  “Attacks  on  Aca- 
demic Freedom”  at  2:20  p.m.  and 
Prof.  Keith  Cassidy,  History,  exam- 
ining “Academic  Freedom  at  the 
University  of  Guelph”  at  2:40  p.m. 
Another  question  period  will  follow 
these  talks. 

From  4 to  6 p.m.,  the  UGFA  will 
hold  its  annual  wine-and-cheese  re- 
ception in  the  University  Club.  The 
association’s  2004  teaching  and 
academic  librarianship  awards  will 


be  presented  during  this  event. 

To  register  for  the  symposium, 
send  e-mail  to  facassoc@uoguelph. 
ca.  To  attend  the  reception,  RSVP  by 
Oct.  14  to  Ext.  52126. 


For  Information  about 
paid  advertising  in 
At  Guelph,  call 
Scott  Anderson  at 
827-9169. 
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Plant  Scientist  Is  a Real  Turf  Guy 

A former  football  lineman  and  current  golf  enthusiast,  OAC  prof  has  a good  grounding  for  grass  research 


Prof.  Eric  Lyons’  Interest  in  turf  grew  out  of  his  experiences  on  the 
gridiron  and  on  the  links.  photo  by  paarun  schwalbe 


BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 

You’d  think  Prof.  Eric  Lyons, 
Plant  Agriculture,  would  have 
seen  enough  turf  as  an 
undergraduate  to  last  him  a lifetime. 
As  a lineman  with  his  college  footbaU 
team,  he  became  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  synthetic  stuff 
on  more  than  a few  fields  around  the 
United  States. 

Today,  his  close-up  view  involves 
the  real  thing,  including  those  tufts 
of  Kentucky  bluegrass,  perennial  rye 
grass,  fescue  and  other  species  he's 
been  growing  in  flats  in  the  Bovey 
greenhouses  since  arriving  at  Guelph 
this  summer.  But  there’s  no  bodily 
contact,  unless  you  count  the  com- 
petition among  the  species. 

Lyons’  goal  is  to  help  turf  growers 
grow  grass  that  looks  and  functions 
better  with  less  water  and  with  fewer 
nutrients,  pesticides  and  fertilizers. 
What  he  learns  about  various  grass 
species  — why  and  how  different 
types  languish  or  thrive  under  spe- 
cific conditions  — may  help 
groundskeepers  take  better  care  of 
their  greenswards  and  help  breeders 
interested  in  developing  new  variet- 
ies of  grass. 

For  his  PhD  in  plant  physiology 
at  Penn  State,  Lyons  studied  mix- 
tures of  annual  blue  grass  and  creep- 
ing bent  grass  found  on  golf  courses, 
including  looking  at  how  both  kinds 
grow  and  compete.  Now  there’s  a 
third  player  horning  in  on  the  game, 
one  that  has  golf  course  superinten- 
dents increasingly  worried  about  the 
state  of  their  links:  moss. 

Intriguingly,  says  Lyons,  most  of 
the  reports  are  coming  from  new 
greens,  where  drainage  is  supposed 
to  be  better  than  on  older  courses. 
Learning  how  and  why  the  moss  is 
growing  may  help  in  preventing  its 


growth,  not  to  mention  mitigating 
the  need  to  apply  costly  sprays  later. 

In  an  unexpected  way,  his  re- 
search career  in  turf  grew  out  of  his 
desire  not  to  study  it  but  to  play  on  it, 
both  on  the  gridiron  and  on  the 
links. 

The  golf  was  hardly  a surprise.  He 


grew  up  in  Iowa,  where  he  says  the 
only  green  space  hemmed  in  be- 
tween cities  and  farms  consisted  of 
golf  courses  and  sports  fields.  “The 
golf  course  was  nature,"  he  says.  “I 
don’t  remember  not  playing.” 

Golf  is  still  his  passion,  although 
he  allows  he’d  be  happier  if  he  could 


halve  his  current  handicap  of  about 
10.  He  concedes  that  it’s  difficult  to 
prevent  his  research  side  from  in- 
truding during  a game;  he’s  found 
himself  lining  up  a shot  only  to  be 
distracted  by  the  appearance  of  the 
turf. 

It  was  football  that  led  him  to  en- 
rol in  his  first-ever  plant  course 
while  at  the  University  of  Northern 
Iowa.  He  played  centre  for  three  of 
his  five  years  in  Iowa  and  coached 
during  his  last  year.  During  his  ten- 
ure, the  Panthers  won  their  confer- 
ence final  each  year  and  made  it  to 
several  playoff  finals. 

He  played  vdth  quarterback  Kurt 
Warner,  who  moved  from  the  St. 
Louis  Rams  to  the  New  York  Giants 
this  year,  and  against  Randy  Moss, 
now  a wide  receiver  with  the  Minne- 
sota Vikings. 

As  football  practice  at  Northern 
Iowa  occupied  his  afternoons,  Lyons 
was  looking  for  a morning  course 
option  when  he  happened  across 
plant  science. 

That  sparked  an  abiding  interest 
in  the  workings  of  plants  and  their 
constituent  parts. 

“Plant  cells  do  anything  animal 
cells  can  do,  plus  photosynthesis, 
among  other  things,”  he  says. 

Lyons  eventually  completed  dou- 
ble majors  in  plant  biology  and  phi- 
losophy. As  for  the  latter,  he  says:  “I 
was  interested  in  debate  and  discus- 
sion and  why  people  think  what  they 
think.”  He  believes  that  was  useful 
preparation  for  his  current  field,  in 
which  environmental  and  esthetic 
concerns  over  golf  courses  and  other 
intensively  managed  green  spaces  at- 
tract divergent  and  often  strident 
opinions. 

He  spent  eight  months  at  Rutgers 
University  on  a post-doctoral  fellow- 
ship before  joining  U ofG.  Here,  he's 


teaching  two  diploma  courses  and  a 
horticulture  degree  course  in 
lurfgrass  management. 

Most  of  his  students  are  inter- 
ested in  golf  course  management  or 
are  already  working  in  the  field. 
“Some  really  know  their  stuff,  and 
I’m  there  to  complement  that,”  he 
says. 

Lyons  describes  his  classroom 
role  as  that  of  a moderator,  with 
something  of  a coach’s  motivational 
skills  rolled  in.  “What  I love  is  to  cre- 
ate a dynamic  where  students  start 
teaching  each  other.” 

Besides  collaborating  with  re- 
searchers at  the  Guelph  Turfgrass  In- 
stitute, he  plans  to  explore  research 
connections  with  other  faculty  in  the 
departments  of  Botany  and  Environ- 
mental Biology.  His  research  is  sup- 
ported by  the  Ontario  Golf 
Superintendents’  Association  and 
the  Ontario  Turfgrass  Research 
Foundation. 

Lyons  is  interested  in  studying  in- 
tegrated pest  management  in  youth 
athletic  fields  and  perhaps  investi- 
gating home  lawns  someday.  Might 
that  include  his  own  patch  of  green? 
He  laughs.  What  little  turf  grows 
around  his  rented  townhouse  is  the 
landlord’s  responsibility. 

“The  last  thing  I want  to  do  is  go 
home  and  worry  about  my  home 
lawn.” 
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CHANGES  MADE  TO 
FENCING  ALONG 
GORDON  STREET 

Further  to  notices  placed  on  the 
University’s  home  page  and  in  At 
Guelph,  1 am  writing  to  update  the 
community  about  some  recent 
changes  that  have  been  made  to 
the  fencing  along  Gordon  Street. 

The  fencing  was  installed  on 
the  east  and  west  sides  of  Gordon 
to  ensure  the  safety  of  pedestrians 
during  construction  of  Phase  2 of 
the  science  complex.  This  was 
done  in  consultation  with  the  City 
of  Guelph  Public  Works  Depart- 
ment, Campus  Community  Police 
and  U of  G’s  Landscape  Advisory 
Committee. 

The  fencing  was  designed  to  di- 
rect people  to  the  new  crosswalk 
near  McGilvray  Street  and  as  far 
away  as  possible  from  the 
Reynolds  Walk  entrance  to  the 
construction  and  demolition  sites. 
Demolition  of  the  Chemistry  and 
Microbiology  Building  is  sched- 
uled to  begin  soon,  and  Reynolds 
Walk  will  be  the  main  entrance  off 
Gordon  Street  into  the  site.  Large 
construction  vehicles  will  be  enter- 
ing and  exiting  this  area  daily,  and 
the  traffic  will  continue  with  the 
construction  of  Phase  2 of  the 
science  complex. 

A portion  of  the  fence  on  the 
west  side  of  Gordon  is  being  ex- 
tended to  the  bus  stop  by  the 
Bovey  Building.  In  addition,  a gate 
will  be  added  to  the  fence  in  front 
of  Bovey  for  fire  access,  and  a blue 
emergency  telephone  installed  in 
the  area.  New  bicycle  racks  are  also 
being  added  to  discourage  people 
from  locking  their  bikes  to  the 
fencing.  Physical  Resources  and 
Campus  Community  Police  will 
continue  to  monitor  the  area  and 
make  changes  in  support  of  safety. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  .street,  a 
new  pathway  south  of  the  Axelrod 
Building  near  the  Hagen  Aqualab 
has  been  opened.  The  path,  which 
includes  a concrete  walkway,  is 
well-lit  by  the  lighting  from  the 
greenhouse,  and  the  Grounds  De- 
partment will  be  pruning  foliage  in 
the  area  to  ensure  maximum 
lighting. 

I realize  the  fencing  is  an  incon- 
venience for  some  people.  But 
safety  must  be  a priority,  and  the 
University  is  taking  these  steps  to 
ensure  that  the  area  is  as  safe  as 
possible  for  pedestrians  and  cy- 
clists. Once  the  demolition  of  the 
Chemistry  and  Microbiology 
Building  begins,  1 believe  people 
will  clearly  see  the  need  for  the 
fencing.  It  will  remain  in  place  un- 
til Phase  2 of  the  science  complex  is 
completed  in  2007. 

I appreciate  everyone’s  co-op- 
eration in  maintaining  the  Univer- 
sity’s excellent  safety  record  for 
construction  projects,  and  I ask 


that  you  respect  the  safety  mea- 
sures being  put  in  place.  I also  want 
to  thank  the  University  commu- 
nity for  its  ongoing  patience  and 
understanding  during  this  time. 

Chris  Pickard. 
Director  of  Planning,  Engineering 
and  Construction, 
Physical  Resources 

COMPREHENSIVE 
STRATEGY  WILL 
ADDRESS  COST  ISSUE 

I am  writing  in  response  to  the 
Sept.  29  letter  on  voice  mail  from 
Profs.  Rob  de  Loe,  Kiyoko 
Miyanishi  and  John  Smithers. 

I would  first  like  to  provide 
some  context  for  readers.  The  Uni- 
versity initiated  a highly  complex 
project  three  years  ago  that  in- 
cluded the  design  and  installation 
of  an  entirely  new  integrated  com- 
munications network  (ICN).  The 
implementation  of  this  network 
will  come  to  a successful  conclu- 
sion by  the  end  of  this  month. 

The  ICN  is  a high-speed,  mod- 
ular, fully  redundant  network, 
which  will  give  the  University  the 
opportunity  to  introduce  data, 
voice  and  video  applications  in 
support  of  learning,  teaching, 
research  and  administration. 

The  first  major  application  on 
this  network  is  the  new  telephone 
system,  which  has  the  capability  to 
provide  much  more  functionality 
than  the  old  system. 

The  University  made  a decision 
that  the  initial  release  of  the  tele- 
phone system  would  be  identical 
in  function  and  charges  to  the  sys- 
tem it  IS  replacing.  This  allowed 
the  implementation  team  to  focus 
on  the  technical  challenges  with- 
out concerning  themselves  with 
new  functionality.  The  $5  charge 
for  phone  mail  existed  in  the  old 
telephone  system  and  exists  in  the 
initial  implementation  of  the  new 
telephone  system,  as  do  any  other 
charges. 

With  the  successful  implemen- 
tation of  the  ICN  and  new  tele- 
phone system,  the  University  will 
begin  a planning  phase  to  deter- 
mine appropriate  new  services 
such  as  multimedia  applications, 
integrated  communications  (e.g., 
e-mail,  voice  mail  and  fax)  and 
wireless/cellular  technologies. 

An  important  component  of 
this  planning  will  be  to  determine 
appropriate  provisioning  models, 
including  the  thorny  issue  of  free 
or  chargeable.  I anticipate  a com- 
prehensive University  strategy  that 
will  address  this  and  other  issues. 
Clearly,  the  letter  from  de  Loe  et  al 
will  be  very  helpful  in  these 
deliberations. 

Ron  Elmslie 
Director,  Computing  and 
Communications  Services 


Vandals  Destroy  Bench 


Two  wooden  memorial  benches  and  four  concrete  flower  pots  were  toppled  outside  of  the  conservatopr 
greenhouse  Oct.  8.  Vandals  smashed  one  of  the  benches  completely,  leaving  it  unusable.  “This  Is  a big 
disappointment,”  says  joanne  Shoveller,  vice-president  (alumni  affairs  and  development).  “The  memorial 
benches  are  meant  to  pay  tribute  to  lost  loved  ones.  It’s  upsetting  that  someone  has  treated  University 
property  with  so  little  respect.”  Anyone  with  Information  about  this  incident  should  call  U of  G Campus 
Community  Police  at  Ext.  52000.  photo  by  rachelle  cooper 


Project  Cultivates  Young 
Farmers  in  Honduras 


Youth  gain  agricultural  research  experience  through  innovative  training  program 


BY  ALICIA  ROBERTS 
SPARK  PROGRAM 

Young  Hondurans  are  getting 
their  hands  dirty  — and 
gaining  practical  experience  in  farm 
fields  — through  an  international 
agricultural  program  that  helps 
cultivate  that  precious  natural 
resource  known  as  “human  capital.” 
The  program,  called  “The  Role  of 
Participatory  Research  by  Youth  in 
Food  Security  and  Natural  Resource 
Management,”  was  developed  by  the 
International  Centre  for  Tropical 
Agriculture  (known  by  the  Spanish 
acronym  ClAT)  in  collaboration 
with  U of  G and  the  University  of 
British  Columbia.  It’s  preparing 
budding  farmers,  researchers  and 
rural  extension  workers  for  produc- 
tive agricultural  careers. 

“Everyone  is  impressed  by  the 
skills  of  the  young  people,”  says  Prof. 
Sally  Humphries,  Sociology  and  An- 
thropology. “They’ve  been  turned 
on  by  research  and  are  now  being 
recognized  and  valued  for  their 
skills.  That’s  remarkable.” 

Humphries  has  been  working  for 
10  years  with  Honduran  agrono- 
mists in  a non-governmental  organi- 
zation called  Fundacibn  para  la 
Investigacibn  Participativa  con 
Agricultores  de  Honduras  (FIPAH), 
which  is  dedicated  to  supporting 
participatory  agricultural  research 
with  Honduran  hillside  farmers. 
Since  the  youth  program  began  three 
years  ago,  FIPAH  agronomists  have 
trained  more  than  240  young  people 
aged  12  to  19. 

The  program  involves  students  in 
experiential  field  projects  such  as  or- 


ganic vegetable  growing  experi- 
ments, organic  fertilization  of  fruit 
trees,  research  and  testing  of  natural 
insecticides,  comparing  different 
composting  methods,  forms  of  local 
garbage  management,  and  the  refor- 
estation of  micro-watersheds. 

The  students  work  together  in  ag- 
ricultural research  teams  in  their 
own  communities  on  weekends. 
FIPAH  works  with  local  teachers  to 
train  students  to  conduct  research, 
as  well  as  share  what  they’ve  learned 
with  local  youth  whose  families  can’t 
afford  to  send  them  to  school. 

“Community  research  brings 
youth  and  adults  together  to  look  for 
solutions  to  local  problems,”  says 
Humphries.  "Through  the  research 
teams  and  their  interaction  vrith 
adult  researchers,  young  people  are 
having  their  ideas  and  concerns  rec- 
ognized in  their  commimities.” 

And  these  youth  have  really 
grown  into  their  research  roles,  she 
adds.  Their  fresh  perspectives  on  ag- 
ricultural problems  and  issues  have 
made  them  leaders  in  their  commu- 


nities. 

“The  interesting  thing  is  that 
young  people,  who  are  less  burdened 
by  the  problems  of  feeding  their 
families,  are  really  the  leaders  in  in- 
novation,” says  Humphries.  “They 
have  the  most  creative  ideas.  They’re 
the  ones  most  concerned  about  their 
environment.  The  research  teams 
serve  to  empower  them.” 

The  success  of  the  program  in 
Honduras  has  inspired  CIAT  to  look 
for  funding  for  similar  projects  in 
Nicaragua  and  Colombia.  Mean- 
while, the  youth  groups  in  Honduras 
are  working  with  CIAT  and  U of 
G/FIPAH  to  find  new  donors  to  sup- 
port their  work  in  Honduras. 

The  youth  research  program  was 
sponsored  from  2001  to  2004  by  the 
Canadian  International  Develop- 
ment Agency  through  the  Consulta- 
tive Group  on  International 
Agricultural  Research-Canada  Link- 
age Fund.  USC-Canada  continues  to 
support  rural  youth  through  its 
Seeds  of  Survival  program  in  Hon- 
duras. 


apnnintmpnt«; 


The  following  appointments  were 
recently  announced  at  U of  G: 

• Corey  Dales,  information  tech- 
nology co-ordinator.  Student 
Housing  Services 

• Pat  Duggan,  financial  officer. 
Office  of  Research 

• Wesley  Knight,  systems  analyst, 
Hospitality  Services 

• Francois  Labelle,  college  senior 


lecturer,  dairy  production. 
College  d’ Alfred 

Jaideep  Mathur,  associate  pro- 
fessor, Department  of  Plant  Ag- 
riculture 

Dave  Reinhart,  director,  research 
accounts  and  infrastructure  pro- 
grams, Office  of  Research 
Aliyson  Tomblin,  budget  analyst. 
Financial  Services. 
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Red  Fruit  for  the  Red  Planet 

With  more  than  165,000  students  participating,  Tomatosphere  educational  project  shows  no  signs  of  slowing 


BY  SARAH  BROWN 
SPARK  PROGRAM 

Tomatosphere,  an  in-class  tomato 
plant-growing  project  for  primary  and 
secondary  schools,  has  been  enthusiastically 
received  in  classrooms  across  Canada  and  the 
United  States.  Now,  the  U of  G-initiated 
education  and  research  project,  which  gives 
students  of  all  ages  the  opportunity  to 
contribute  to  research  towards  an 
international  mission  to  Mars,  has  surpassed 
all  expectations  and  reached  a landmark  6,100 
North  American  classrooms  ranging  from 
Grade  2 to  10. 

"The  generation  that  will  walk  on  Mars  is 
with  us  today,”  says  Prof.  Mike  Dixon,  chair  of 
the  Department  of  Environmental  Biology  and 
one  of  Tomatosphere’s  principal  investigators. 
"They’re  in  Grade  3,  and  we’re  investing  our 
efforts  in  their  education.” 

The  eventual  goal  of  the  project  is  to  pro- 
duce hardy  tomato  cultivars  that  can  grow  effi- 
ciently and  feed  astronauts  on  future 
long-term  space  missions,  such  as  a Mars  mis- 
sion. But  for  Dixon,  an  important  part  of  the 
research  is  reaching  out  to  as  many  students  as 
possible,  imbuing  them  with  an  appreciation 
of  and  curiosity  about  plants,  science  and  space 
exploration. 

“Our  mission  vrith  Tomatosphere  is  to  get 
young  students  to  appreciate  the  value  of  sci- 
ence through  direct  involvement,”  he  says. 

For  their  part  in  the  project,  students  across 
North  America  grow  tomatoes  from  three  dif- 
ferent types  of  seeds:  conventional  ones,  those 


that  have  been  treated  in  U of  G’s  simulated 
Mars  greenhouse  chamber  and  those  that  have 
been  exposed  to  a simulated  Mars  environ- 
ment at  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration’s  Kennedy  Space  Center.  Each 
of  the  6,100  participating  classrooms  — more 
than  165,000  students  — receives  30  seeds 
from  each  category.  They’re  responsible  for 
planting,  germinating  and  taking  care  of  the 
plants,  then  recording  germination  data  and 
submitting  it  to  Guelph  researchers. 

The  scientific  goal  is  to  determine  whether 
tomato  seeds  exposed  to  low-pressure  envi- 
ronments will  grow  normally  and  provide  as- 
tronauts with  sufficient  supplies  of  food,  water 
and  oxygen  as  part  of  a life-support  system  on 
Mars.  But  teachers  can  use  the  program  as  an 
integrated  element  in  their  curriculum  no  mat- 
ter what  grade  they  teach.  Although 
Tomatosphere  is  designed  around  the  same 
basic  experiments,  there  are  different  exten- 
sions and  subject  material  to  fit  specific  grades. 
Younger  students,  for  example,  learn  about 
germination  and  plant  physiology,  while  inter- 
mediate students  focus  on  space  and  what’s 
needed  for  space  travellers  to  survive  and  func- 
tion. Older  grades  emphasize  environmental 
studies  and  how  space  relates  to  the  Earth’s 
environment. 

The  program  is  focused  on  germination  re- 
sults of  the  three  tomato  groups,  but  it  also  en- 
courages students  to  continue  growing  the 
tomatoes  to  maturity  outside,  says 
Tomatosphere  project  manager  Robert  Mor- 
row. A former  teacher  and  curriculum  consul- 


tant, Morrow  believes  Tomatosphere  is 
striking  a chord  with  participants. 

“Tomatosphere  is  building  an  appreciation 
for  science  as  a subject  that  has  opportunities 
for  the  students  in  the  future,”  he  says.  “At 
some  age,  many  students  want  to  be  astro- 
nauts. Tomatosphere  introduces  many  aspects 
of  science  that  are  complementary  to  the  Cana- 
dian space  program.” 

Students  are  enthusiastic  about  this  creative 
new  approach  to  learning,  says  Colleen  Bobier, 
a fifth-grade  teacher  at  Taylor  Evans  Public 
School  in  Guelph.  She  ran  Tomatosphere  in 
her  classroom  last  year  and  says  it’s  a great  way 
to  teach  students  more  about  the  real-life  as- 
pects of  science.  It  provides  them  vrith  a unique 
experience,  linking  school  subjects  such  as 
math  and  science  with  an  understanding  of 
and  respect  for  the  environment  and  plant  bi- 
ology and  how  these  areas  can  affect  other  dis- 
ciplines, including  space  exploration,  she  says. 

“I’m  not  doing  it  purely  for  the  curriculum. 
The  project  is  more  about  the  appreciation  of 
science,  the  environment  and  space  studies 
that  the  students  are  gaining.  I will  definitely 
continue  the  program  in  the  future.” 

Despite  small  differences  among  individual 
classroom  studies  — such  as  watering  prac- 
tices, plant  positions  relative  to  light  and  over- 
all attention  — results  have  been  consistent  so 
far.  Last  year,  the  students  found  a high  rate  of 
germination  among  seeds  from  all  groups 
grown  in  their  classrooms,  which  indicates  that 
seeds  exposed  to  space  conditions  (such  as  low 
pressure  and  temperature)  grow  just  as  well  as 


normal  seeds  do. 

Although  Dixon  and  his  team  are  using  sig- 
nificantly more  sophisticated  equipment 
(they’re  conducting  experiments  in  low-pres- 
sure controUed-environment  chambers), 
they’ve  also  found  no  difference  in  germina- 
tion success  among  the  three  treatments.  This 
year,  he  hopes  to  once  again  show  that  the  sim- 
ulated Mars  environment  has  no  effect  on  the 
seeds  or  their  ability  to  germinate.  He’s  throw- 
ing another  twist  into  the  Tomatosphere  pro- 
gram: the  seed  exposure  time  to  the 
Mars-simulated  environment  will  be  extended 
from  48  hours  to  one  week. 

Future  Tomatosphere  programs  will  give 
Canadian  students  a chance  to  grow  seeds  that 
have  been  exposed  to  the  conditions  of 
long-term  space  travel.  Researchers  launched 
half  a million  tomato  seeds  to  the  International 
Space  Station  aboard  a Russian  rocket  in  Janu- 
ary. When  the  seeds  return  to  Earth,  students 
participating  in  Tomatosphere  in  2006  will  be 
able  to  grow  and  study  them.  This  year,  class- 
rooms will  have  access  to  seeds  that  have  win- 
tered on  Canada’s  Devon  Island,  the  Earth’s 
largest  uninhabited  island,  which  has  the  most 
similar  landscape  and  atmosphere  to  that  of 
Mars  on  this  planet. 

Tomatosphere  funding  is  provided  by  the 
Canadian  Space  Agency,  H.J.  Heinz  Canada 
and  the  Heinz  Foundation,  the  Natural  Sci- 
ences and  Engineering  Research  Council,  Agri- 
culture and  Agri-Food  Canada,  the  Centre  for 
Research  in  Earth  and  Space  Technology, 
NASA  and  U of  G. 
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NEWYORK 

CHIROPRACTIC 

COLLEGE 


ADVANCme  THE  SCIENCE  OF  WELLNESS 


UNLEASH  YOUR 
POTENTIAL  AT 
NEW  YORK 
CHIROPRACTIC 
COLLEGE. 

Become  educated 

and  empowered  to 
Educational  be  a successful 
Doctor  of 
Chiropractic 
at  NYCC. 
Leave  with 
the  diagnostic 
capabilities  and 
technical  skills 
you  need  to 
become  an  integral 
part  of  one  of  the 
most  significant  health  care 
professions — in  a traditional 
stand-alone  practice,  or 
as  part  of  an  integrated 
healthcare  team. 

Call  1.800.234.6922  (NYCC) 
today  or  visit  www.nycc.edu 
to  learn  more. 

New  York  Chiropractic  College  is 
accredited  to  award  the  Doctor 
of  Chiropractic  degree  by  the 
Commission  on  Accreditation  of 
the  Council  on  Chiropractic 
Education. 
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Where  Are  You  Now? 


If  you  can  identify  where  this  photo  was  taken  on  campus,  you  will  have  your  name  entered  in  a draw  for  a 
$50  gift  certificate  donated  by  the  U of  G Bookstore,  to  be  held  at  the  end  of  the  semester.  Anyone  who 
submits  the  right  answer  by  Oct.  is  at  4:45  p.m.  is  eligible  for  the  draw.  Send  your  response  to 
r.cooper@exec.uoguelph.ca  or  call  Ext.  56982.  The  following  people  correctly  identified  the  Sept.  29  photo 
as  a staircase  in  the  twin-pad  arena:  Rita  Raso,  Mario  Deschamps,  Nancy  Orso,  Tom  Rockola,  Laura  Mann, 
Gregor  Reid,  Doreen  McDooling,  Marisa  Phillips,  Lynn  Kocher-Wilson,  Lillian  Wilson,  David  Haisell,  Barb 
Cook,  )udy  O’Donnell,  Patricia  Tersigni,  Barry  Wheeler,  Steve  Forbes.  Steve  Gazzola,  Steve  Favrin,  Marjorie 
Price,  Debbie  Lambe,  Jackie  James,  Cathy  Chan  and  Alison  Crerar.  photo  by  rachelle  cooper 


Peace  Pole  to  Be  Dedicated 


Continued  from  page  1 


local  and  personal  conflict  runs  Oct. 
23  from  9:30  a.m.  to  5:30  p.m.  in 
Room  103  of  the  University  Centre. 
Speakers  from  Project  Ploughshares, 
the  Canadian  Red  Cross,  War  Child 
and  Guelph  faculty  will  lead  work- 
shops, panels  and  discussion  groups 
on  non-violence  as  a means  of  social 
change.  To  participate,  submit  a reg- 
istration form  and  $5  to  the  Infor- 


mation Desk  by  Oct.  20.  Forms  are 
available  on  the  Peace  by  Piece 
website,  www.studentlife.uoguelph. 
ca/sao/peace.htm. 

The  week  will  wrap  up  Oct.  24  at  3 
p.m.  with  a multi-faith  celebration  in 
Room  103  of  the  University  Centre, 
followed  by  a peace  pole  dedication 
on  Branion  Plaza. 

“Peace  poles  are  literally  poles  of 


wood  that  feature  the  word  ’peace’  in 
multiple  languages  to  encourage 
people  to  stop  and  contemplate 
peace,”  says  Hayes.  “WeTl  have 
■peace’  written  in  French,  English,  a 
local  aboriginal  language  and 
Braille.” 

For  more  information,  visit  the 
website  or  send  e-mail  to  Hayes  at 
ehayes@uoguelph.ca. 


Fulfilling  a Dream 

Continued  from  page  1 


So  why  is  the  55-year-old  using 
his  spare  time  to  put  himself  in  dan- 
ger at  this  stage  of  his  life? 

'Tve  always  had  a passion  for 
trains,  and  this  work  is  a boost  for 
my  mental  and  physical  well-being,” 
he  says. 

Although  Tatham  has  long  been 
a member  of  the  Guelph  Historical 
Railway  Association  and  the  67/70 
Standing  Locomotive  Committee,  it 
wasn’t  until  he  attended  a U of  G 
professional  development  course 
led  by  a woman  who  obtained  her 
pilot’s  licence  after  her  50th  birth- 
day that  he  realized  it  might  not  be 
too  late  to  fulfil  his  dream  of 
working  the  railway. 

Getting  his  licence  wasn't  easy. 
Tatham  had  to  put  in  50  seven-hour 
days  of  training  before  he  could  re- 
ceive his  certificate. 

“A  particularly  trying  time  was  in 
October  2003  when  I found  out 
someone  had  said  I was  too  old  to 
learn  and  was  going  to  get  myself 
killed.” 

His  wife  and  three  sons  (two  of 
whom  are  U of  G students)  were  im- 
pressed that  he  was  able  to  complete 
the  training,  Tatham  says. 

Although  the  physical  require- 
ments of  the  job  are  demanding,  the 
mental  work  is  just  as  tiring  as  the 
physical  activity,  he  says. 

“There  are  so  many  things  to  do 
in  particular  sequences  that  it’s  al- 


most like  a big  puzzle.” 

It’s  an  activity  he  says  will  keep  his 
mind  alert  after  he  retires  in  2007. 

Tatham's  goal  as  a trainman  is  to 
keep  up  the  skills  he’s  worked  so  hard 
to  acquire. 

“It’s  not  like  riding  a bicycle.  You 
need  to  maintain  your  edge  and  keep 
your  wits  about  you  or  you  get 
rusty.” 

The  type  of  trains  he  operates, 
Montreal  Locomotive  Works,  have 
always  been  his  favourites. 

“They  stopped  making  them  in 
1970. 1 think  I like  them  because  of 
the  sound  they  make  and  the  fact  that 
they’re  considered  the  underdog  of 
the  locomotive  world.” 

A few  Montreal  Locomotive 
Works  models  are  part  of  the  collec- 
tion that  he  started  as  a child  and  that 
grew  exponentially  when  he  worked 
in  a hobby  shop  in  Streetsville  during 
the  late  1970s.  Tatham  says  he  can’t 
even  begin  to  estimate  the  number  of 
models  in  his  collection,  which  is 
housed  mainly  in  his  garage.  'Tve  got 
too  many  to  count.” 

Hearing  the  sound  of  real  trains 
passing  by  his  house  a few  times  a day 
is  music  to  Tatham’s  ears.  He  and  his 
wife  bought  their  place  just  outside 
Guelph  in  1977. 

“I’d  much  rather  live  next  to  train 
tracks,  where  the  locomotives  go  by 
only  a few  times  a day.  than  by  a 
highway,”  he  says. 


It’s  Time  to  Try 

AFRICAN  FUlV  DANCING 
& DRFMMIXG 

Kids*  & Adult  Classes 
Conlael:  Adwoa  at  519-7G6-9240  or 
adwoa@afroeullure.eom 
\%^%'\v.afroeuUure.eom 

Try  It,  You’ll  Love  It! 


MONTESSORI 

SCHOOL  OF  WELLINGTON 


If  your  child  is  between  2'A  and  6 years  of  age  and 
needs  more  of  a challenge  then  the  Montessori 
School  of  Wellington  may  be  the  answer.  We  offer 
one-on-one  tuition  in  the  areas  of  reading,  writing, 
mathematics,  geography,  history,  science  and  life 
skills.  Your  child  can  flourish  academically  and 
socially  in  our  warm,  family-style  environment. 

• qualified  Montessori  teachers  • piano  lessons 

• full  & half-day  programs  • French 

• Arts  Programme  • Musikgarten 

For  more  information  on  fees,  hours  of 
operation,  etc..  Check  out  our  website  at 
www.montessori-school.ca 

821-5876 

68  Suffolk  Street  West,  GUELPH  N1H2J2 


POSSIBILITIES  ARE 
ENDLESS ... 

Design  your  own  unique  pattern, 
the  possibilities  are  endless! 

• EXTENSIVE  SELECTIONS  • 
Ceramic 
Marble 
Slate 

• OVER  1000  COLOURS  TO  CHOOSE  • 

“Quality  and  Craftsmanship  are 
a Family  Tradition" 
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CLASSIFIEDS 


FOR  SALE 


Downbeat  jazz  magazines  from  the 
1960s,  more  than  100  issuesj  comic 
book  collector  magazines,  new, 
more  than  140  issues;  Goldmine 
Record  Collector  magazines,  60 
recent  issues,  823-2737. 


1994  VW  Jetta  Diesel,  dark  pur- 
ple/black  with  tan  upholstery, 
AM/FM  stereo  cassette,  new  brakes, 
well-maintained,  great  mileage, 
238,000  kilometres,  Wendy  or  Dave, 
821-7828  or  wfoster@uoguelph.ca. 


1989  Chevrolet  Cavalier  RS,  new 
tires,  good  condition,  202,310  km, 
827-1907  or  ythwang@hotmail. 
com. 


1996  Chrysler  Town  & Country  LXI 
minivan,  emerald  green  with  tan 
leather  interior,  fully  loaded,  quad 
seating,  remote  entry,  CD  and  cas- 
sette, alloy  wheels  with  new  tires, 
214,000  highway  kilometres,  excel- 
lent condition,  safety-checked  and 
e-tested.  Ext.  58313  or  mkope@ 
uoguelph.ca. 


Washer  and  dryer,  10-cubic-foot 
chest  freezer,  Quinn,  Ext.  58819  or 
gdam@hr$.uogueIph.ca. 


Loveseat,  overstuffed  chairs,  leather 
sofa  bed,  double  bed  and  mattress, 
floor  lamps,  entertainment  centre, 
bookshelves,  kitchen  items, 
dehumidifier,  many  other  items, 
763-9079. 


Collapsible  kennel  crate  for 

medium-sized  dog,  like  new, 

837-2938. 


Helping  Hands  by  Trisha  Romance, 
framed  print,  limited  edition,  den 
glass;  Royal  Doulton  figurines: 
Dinky  Do,  Penny  and  Mandy,  Para- 
gon figurine  Miss  Susan;  hand- 
crafted pine  comer  shelf,  822-0286 
after  6:30  p.m. 


Metal  kitchen  table  with  glass  top 
and  four  upholstered  chairs;  exercise 
bicycle,  never  used,  Ext.  56204  or 
lsouthwe@uoguelph.ca. 


Ikea  white  table  top  and  legs,  57  by 
39  inches;  drafting  table  with  metal 


stand,  adjustable  48-  by  37-inch 
board  (angle  and  height),  parallel 
rule,  pencil  tray,  green  borco;  stu- 
dent dining  table;  coffee  table, 
822-3832. 


Kenmore  PowerMate  vacuum, 
excellent  condition;  kitchen  table, 
824-9620  after  5 p.m. 


Double  bedroom  set,  king-size  mat- 
tress, coffee  maker,  table  and  chairs, 
coffee  tables,  folding  chairs,  deep 
fryer/steamer,  air  conditioner, 
child’s  tricycle,  child’s  bicycle  car- 
rier, child’s  car  seat,  car  bicycle  car- 
rier, 824-5440  evenings. 


Mason  and  Risch  piano,  excellent 
condition,  763-4539. 


Fifteen-year-old  house  on  Brady 
Lane  (Kortright  East/Gordon  area), 
four  bedrooms  plus  one,  2,070 
square  feet,  finished  basement, 
Jacuzzi,  view  of  conservation  area, 
Dorota,  826-5900. 


FOR  RENT 


Bright  bachelor  or  one-bedroom 
apartment  in  stone  building  down- 
town, parking,  laundry,  new  appli- 
ances, available  immediately;  fur- 
nished short-term  accommodation 
in  convenient  downtown  location, 
parking,  laundry,  weekly  or 
monthly,  823-5737. 


Furnished  apartment,  available 
immediately,  $550  a month  plus 
utilities,  credit  check  references, 
824-6137. 


Three-bedroom  bungalow  near 
Cutten  Club  for  family  or  profes- 
sional couple,  three  baths,  appli- 
ances, central  air,  fireplaces.  Ext. 
55003  or  redweb@uogueIph.ca. 


Furnished  one-bedroom  apartment 
in  Paris,  France,  short-term  rentals; 
furnished  two-bedroom  house  in 
Antibes  on  French  Riviera,  weekly  or 
monthly,  836-6745  or  fhmoU@ 
webtv.net. 


Two  furnished  bed-sitting  rooms  in 
raised  basement  of  modern  home, 
south  end,  private  kitchen  and  bath, 
close  to  bus  and  shopping,  laundry, 


non-smokers,  no  pets,  $400  a month 
inclusive,  references  required,  824- 
5440  evenings. 


Furnished  lower-level  apartment  in 
south-end  home,  private  entrance, 
large  windows,  laundry,  close  to  bus 
stop,  non-smoker,  no  pets,  mature 
person  preferred,  836-4524. 


WANTED 


Donations  of  art  and  art  history  text- 
books, photographic  slides  and  art 
materials  for  parent-run  art  appreci- 
ation program  at  John  McCrae 
School,  Colleen,  766-1226. 


House  to  rent  in  France  for  family  of 
four  for  two  weeks  in  July  or  August 
2005,  preferably  in  Provence,  leave 
message  at  767-0122. 


Part-time  pet-sitter  for  local  busi- 
ness, must  be  responsible  and  flexi- 
ble and  have  experience  with  ani- 
mals, transportation  an  asset,  Jenny, 
821-2779  or  jspurrel@uoguelph.ca. 


Bachelor  or  one-bedroom  apart- 
ment for  post-doctoral  researcher 
from  mid- December  or  mid-January 
to  September,  quiet  location,  on  bus 
route,  laundry,  836-9560  or 
corina@physics.uoguelph.ca. 


Office  space  on  campus  for  mature 
student,  willing  to  pay  modest  rent, 
820-6254. 


AVAILABLE 


Free  Smith  Corona  typewriter  with 
four  correctable  film  ribbons  and 
two  correcting  cassettes,  Barbara, 
Ext.  53244. 


Hard-working  student  for  fall 
cleanup  and  landscaping,  reason- 
able rates,  820-6254. 


Personal  trainers,  will  bring  equip- 
ment to  your  home,  824-7716  or 
ekapetanios@hotmail.com. 


Classifieds  is  a free  service  available 
to  members  of  the  University 
community.  Submit  items  to  Linda 
Graham,  Level  4,  University  Centre, 
fax  to  519-824-7962  or  send  e-mail 
to  l.graham@exec.uoguelph.ca. 
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PUBLICATION  SCHEDULE 

Publication  Date  Deadline 

Publication  Date 

Deadline 

Oct.  27 

Oct.  19 

Jan.  26 

Jan.  18 

Nov.  10 

Nov.  2 

Feb.  9 

Feb.  1 

Nov.  24 

Nov.  16 

Feb. 23 

Feb.  15 

Dec.  8 

Nov.  30 

MarcJi  9 

March  1 

Jan.  12 

Jan.  4 

March  23 

March  15 

Continuing  to  serve  the  ^ / 

University  of  Guelph  **/ 

Visit  and  see  our  works  at  ' 

www.dkksigns.ca 


Level  1 University  Centre Ext.  58031 


MakingLifeLessTaxing.com 


Wealth  Management,  Accoimting 
& Tax  Management 


CARPET  & UPHOLSTERY 
CLEANING 


Your  Family's  Best  Friend 


Steamatic  patented  cleaning  methods 

Removes  soil  and  dust 
accumulations 

Reduces  allergens  like  pollen, 
mould,  fungus  and  dust  mites 

I Recommended  by  leading 
manufacturers 

Ask  about  Air  Duct  Cleaning 


f/adtriit 


Call  us 

(519)  836-7340 

Nobody  Cleans  Better  Than  Steanutic! 


I*M|  n>.4u< 


<mx  THIS  OUT& 

SB  ^ 


Get  a Sony  Ericsson  T237  | 

handset  for 


$0  $75 

with  agreement  without  agreement 

And  all  this  is  included! 

-t  FREE  MP3  player 

-j  FREE  FIDO  to  FIDO  calling, 

OR  FREE  voicemail  and  call  display 


Sony  Encsson  J237 
with  colour  screen 


MP3  Player 


NO  connection  fee 

WHY  PAY  MORE 
ANYWHERE  ELSE! 

To  gel  this  great  deal 
-•>  Go  to  www.studentphones.com 
-4  Call  toll  fr^e  1.866.287.1835 

Or  visit  your  nearest  Travel  CUTS  shop. 


I STUDENT 

lPHONES.com 

CTUDENTC  PAY  LE$Si 

Negotiated  on  your  behalf  by  the  Canadian  Federation  of  Students 
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EVENTS 


The  Arboretum’s  Theatre  in  tlie 
Trees  production  of  Ray  Cooney’s 
Funny  Money  opens  Nov.  6 and  runs 
on  various  vtfeekend  dates  until  Dec. 
18.  Doors  open  at  6 p.m.  For  infor- 
mation and  tickets,  call  Ext.  541 10. 


ART  CENTRE 


The  Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre’s 
annual  general  meeting  is  Oct.  25  at 
12:30  p.m.,  to  be  followed  at  1 p.m. 
by  the  unveiling  of  a banner  com- 
mission by  artist  Stephen  Gazzola 
and  a historical  plaque  donated  by 
Robinson  & Company  LLP. 

The  art  centre’s  annual  “Beyond  the 
Frame”  auction  party  is  slated  for 
Nov.  13.  Doors  open  at  5:30  p.m.; 
the  live  auction  begins  at  7 p.m. 
Tickets  are  $45  and  are  available  at 
the  art  centre  information  desk  and 
at  the  Framing  and  Art  Centre. 


CONCERTS 


The  Thursday  noon-hour  concert 
series  continues  Oct.  1 4 vdth  percus- 
sionist Jesse  Stewart  and  Oct.  2 1 with 
pianist  Minna  Re  Shin.  On  Oct.  28, 
soprano  Natasha  Campbell  and  pia- 
nist Ronald  Beckett  perform.  The 
concerts  begin  at  12:10  p.m.  in 
MacKinnon  107.  Admission  is  free, 
but  donations  are  welcome. 


“Beyond  Hollywood,”  U of  G’s  sec- 
ond annual  international  film  series, 
continues  Oct.  24  with  The  Other 
Side  of  the  Bed,  directed  by  Emilio 
Martinez-Lazaro  of  Spain.  The  film 
runs  at  7 p.m.  in  McLaughlin  384, 
with  a brief  introduction  at  6:45  p.m. 
Admission  is  free. 


LECTURES 


OVC’s  35th  annual  Schofield 
Memorial  Lecture  presents  Prof. 
Stephen  Barthold  of  the  University 
of  California,  Davis,  Oct.  1 4 at  2 p.m. 
in  OVC  1714.  His  topic  is  “The 
Mouse  That  Roared:  Will  Veterinary 
Medicine  Ever  Listen?” 

Writer-in-residence  Djanet  Sears 
discusses  “The  Adventures  of  a Black 
Girl  in  Search  of  Her  Own  Stories” 
Oct.  20  at  7:30  p.m.  in  MacKinnon 
224. 


NOTICES 


to  buy  them  through  automatic  pay- 
roll deduction.  For  information  on 
how  to  enrol  or  change  your  current 
deduction,  visit  www.uoguelph.ca/ 
hr/download/ csb.htm. 

The  College  of  Arts  presents  a 
research  talk  by  Prof.  Smaro 
Kamboureli,  English  and  Theatre 
Studies,  OcL  13  at  4 p.m.  in 
MacKinnon  103.  Her  topic  is  “From 
Greek  Bachelors  in  Enlightenment 
Paris  to  Concubines  in  Vancouver’s 
Chinatown:  Diasporic  Nationalism 
and  Modernity.” 

The  Stress  Management  and  High 
Performance  Clinic  is  offering  a 
better  sleep  program  beginning  Nov. 
2.  The  five-session  program  meets 
Tuesdays  at  7:30  p.m.  in  UC 103.  For 
more  information,  visit  www. 
uoguelph.caZ-ksomers  or  leave  a 
message  at  Ext.  52662. 

The  Zavitz  Gallery  presents  “Excess 
and  Authenticity,”  featuring  works 
by  Alison  Loney  and  Gillian 
Simpson,  until  Oct.  16  and  an  exhi- 
bition of  prints  by  University  of  Cal- 
gary students  Oct.  17  to  23.  “On 
Route,”  a show  of  works  by  Megan 
Kroetsch  and  Michelle  Lechien,  runs 
Oct.  24  to  30. 

The  Canadian  Foundation  for  the 
International  Space  University  has 
announced  the  2005  International 
Space  University  summer  program, 
to  be  held  June  22  to  Aug.  24  at  the 
University  of  British  Columbia. 
Administered  by  the  Association  of 
Universities  and  Colleges  of  Canada, 
the  program  is  open  to  university 
graduates  and  to  practising  profes- 
sionals who  have  been  in  the 
workforce  under  five  years.  Appli- 
cants can  come  from  any  discipline 
but  must  be  Canadian  citizens  or 
permanent  residents.  Deadline  for 
submissions  is  Jan.  28.  For  more 
information,  visit  the  website 
www.aucc.ca/programs/intprogram 
s/space_e.html. 


SEMINARS 


Canada  Savings  Bonds  are  on  sale 
until  Oct.  31,  and  U of  G is  again 
offering  employees  an  opportunity 


The  Department  of  Microbiology 
graduate  student  seminar  series 
presents  Erin  Mulrooney  discussing 
“Using  Microarrays  to  Examine 
Host  Response  to  Infection  and 
Immunity”  Oct.  15.  On  Oct.  22, 
Madhuri  Koti  examines  “Immuno- 
logical Aspects  of  Prion  Diseases.” 
The  seminars  begin  at  12:30  p.m.  in 
Graham  Hall  2310. 

The  Department  of  Economics  visit- 
ing speaker  series  continues  Oct.  15 


with  Dino  Falaschetti  of  Montana 
State  University  discussing  "Can 
Voting  Reduce  Welfare?  Evidence 
From  the  U.S.  Telecommunications 
Sector”  and  Oct.  22  \vith  Zhihoa  Yu 
of  Carleton  University  considering 
the  “Political  Economy  of  Govern- 
ment Anti-Smoking  Campaign.” 
The  seminars  are  at  3:30  p.m.  in 
MacKinnon  234. 

Next  up  in  the  Department  of 
Human  Biology  and  Nutritional  Sci- 
ences seminar  series  is  Prof.  David 
Castle.  Philosophy,  discussing 
“Nutritional  Genomics,  Food  and 
Medicine”  Oct.  18.  On  Oct.  25,  the 
topic  is  “Mobility  During  Ambient 
Light  Changes,  a Biomechanical 
Study  of  Fall  Prevention  in  Older 
Adults”  with  M.Sc.  student  Rebecca 
Reed.  The  seminars  begin  at  1 p.m. 
in  Animal  Science  and  Nutrition 
141. 

The  Health  and  Performance  Centre 
presents  “Food  Energy  Connection” 
Oct.  18  at  7 p.m.  in  Powell  207.  Cost 
is  $15.  To  register,  call  Ext.  53460. 

“Salmonid  Spironucleosis  — the 
Story  Behind  the  Mortality  of 
Sea-Caged  Chinook  Salmon  in  Brit- 
ish Columbia”  is  the  focus  of  zool- 
ogy graduate  student  Fu-Ci  Guo  in 
the  Axelrod  Institute  of  Ichthyology 
seminar  series  Oct.  19  at  10  a.m.  in 
Axelrod  265A.  On  Oct.  26,  graduate 
student  Andrea  Bernard  discusses 
“Cryptic  Stock  Structure  of  White- 
fish,  Coregonus  clupeaforttis,  in  East- 
ern Lake  Ontario”  at  12:30  p.m.  in 
Axelrod  168. 

The  Department  of  Botany  presents 
Keiko  Yoshioka  of  the  University  of 
Toronto  exploring  “Environmen- 
tally Sensitive,  SA-Dependent 
Defence  Responses  in  the  cpr22 
Mutant  of  Arabidopsis”  Oct.  19.  On 
Oct.  26,  Prof.  Tom  Hsiang,  Environ- 
mental Biology,  considers  "The  Use 
of  Comparative  Genomics  to 
Uncover  Core  Fungal  Genes.”  The 
seminars  are  at  3:30  p.m.  in  Axelrod 
265A. 

The  Department  of  Physics  seminar 
series  continues  Oct.  19  with  Scott 
Hughes  of  the  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology  explaining 
“Gravitational  Waves:  A Tool  for 
Studying  Black  Hole  Physics,”  Oct. 
19  with  Prof.  John  Dutcher  and  Oct. 
26  with  Dwayne  Miller  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  discussing 
“Femtosecond  Electron  Diffraction: 
Making  the  ‘Molecular  Movie.’”  The 
seminars  begin  at  4 p.m.  in 
MacNaughton  222. 


SYMPOSIUM 


The  School  of  Fine  Art  and  Music, 
the  Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre 
and  U of  G present  the  symposium 
“Paint!”  Oct.  20  and  21.  Keynote 
speaker  is  leading  American  critic 
James  Elkins,  a professor  at  the 
School  of  the  Art  Institute  of  Chi- 
cago. He  will  discuss  “Why  Art  His- 
torians Should  Learn  to  Paint”  Oct. 
20  at  7:30  p.m.  at  the  art  centre. 


TEACHING  SUPPORT 


Teaching  Support  Services’  develop- 
ment and  training  events  for  faculty 
and  instructional  staff  continue  Oct. 
19  with  "WebCT  Strategies;  Assess- 
ment,” Oct.  21  with  “WebCT: 
Hands-on  for  First-Time  Users,” 
Oct.  25  with  “Assessment  as  Learn- 
ing: Objectives,  Criteria  and 

Rubrics,”  Oct.  26  with  “WebCT 
Strategies:  Conferencing,”  Oct.  27 
with  Photoshop  Tidbits:  Type,"  Oct. 
28  with  “Teaching  With  Power- 
Point: The  Basics,”  Oct.  28  with 
“Managing  Your  Own  Laboratory” 
and  Oct.  29  with  “Developing  Digi- 
tal Images.”  Detailed  descriptions  of 
workshops  and  online  registration 
can  be  found  at  www.tss. 
uoguelph.ca.  If  you  have  questions, 
call  Ext.  53571  or  send  e-mail  to 
tssworks@uogueIph.ca. 


THEATRE 


The  drama  program  kicks  off  its 
2004/2005  production  season  with 
Black  Snow  by  Keith  Dewhurst, 
adapted  from  the  novel  by  Mikhail 
Bulgakov.  It  runs  Nov.  9 to  13  at  8 
p.m.  at  the  George  Luscombe  Thea- 
tre, with  a 2 p.m.  matinee  Nov.  13. 
Tickets  are  $7  and  $9  and  are  avail- 
able at  the  door  or  can  be  reserved  by 
calling  Ext.  53147. 


THESIS  DEFENCE 


The  final  examination  of  Richard 
Patterson,  an  M.Sc.  candidate  in  the 
Department  of  Zoology,  is  Oct.  14  at 
9 a.m.  in  Axelrod  265A.  The  thesis  is 
“The  Impacts  of  Steephill  Farms 
Hydroelectric  Dam’s  Ramping  and 
Flow  Rates  on  the  Macroinverte- 
brate Community  Within  the  Mag- 
pie River,  Wawa,  Ont.”  The  advisers 
are  Prof.  Gerry  Mackie  and  K.E. 
Smokorowski. 


Guelph  Turfgrass  Institute.  Tickets 
v«ll  be  available  at  the  door.  For 
more  information,  call  the  master 
gardener  hotline  at  Ext.  56714. 

The  Lung  Association  of  Wellington 
County  will  hold  a silent  auction  and 
Victorian  murder  mystery  dinner 
Oct.  22  at  the  Aberfoyle  Mill.  View- 
ing begins  at  7:15  p.m.  For  ticket 
information,  call  822-7739. 

The  Stroke  Recovery  Network  pres- 
ents Cliff  Goodall,  a motivational 
speaker  and  quadriplegic,  Oct.  19  at 
7 p.m.  at  the  Evergreen  Seniors’  Cen- 
tre, 683  Woolwich  St. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Wellington 
County  branch  of  the  Ontario  Gene- 
alogical Society  is  Oct.  26  at  7:30 
p.m.  at  the  Wellington  County 
Museum  and  Archives  in  Fergus. 
Guest  speaker  Ian  Easterbrook  will 
discuss  “The  Guy  Saunders  Collec- 
tion of  Guelph  Families.” 

The  Toronto  Consort  presents 
“Treasures  of  the  German  Renais- 
sance” Oct.  17  at  3 p.m.  at  Chalmers 
United  Church.  For  tickets,  call 
763-3000. 

The  Guelph  Little  Theatre  produc- 
tion of  the  romantic  comedy  In  the 
Cards  by  Caroline  Russell-King 
opens  Oct.  21  and  runs  weekends 
until  Nov.  6.  For  ticket  information, 
call  821-0270. 

The  Royal  City  Quilters  Guild  meets 
on  the  second  Tuesday  of  the  month 
at  7 p.m.  at  Westwood  United 
Church  on  Willow  Road. 

Guelph-Wellington  Women  in  Cri- 
sis offers  a workshop  on  “Groovy 
Grannies  and  Other  Racy  Relatives” 
Oct.  28  from  1 to  4 p.m.  at  the  Sexual 
Assault  Centre.  To  reserve  a spot,  call 
823-5806,  Ext.  33. 

The  Toronto  Welsh  Male  Voice 
Choir  performs  Oct.  23  at  7:30  p.m. 
at  the  River  Run  Centre.  For  tickets, 
call  763-3000. 
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The  Guelph  Civic  Museum  presents 
the  exhibition  “Ready  to  Tear:  1960s 
Paper  Fashions”  until  Jan.  3,  2005. 
The  museum  is  open  daily  from  1 to 
5 p.m. 


Guelph  and  Wellington  County 
Master  Gardeners  present  a seminar 
on  “Hypertufa  Troughs — Recipes, 
Soils  and  Plantings”  with  Georgina 
Rodrigues  Oct.  19  at  7 p.m.  at  the 


The  Canadian  Embroiderers’  Guild 
Guelph  will  hold  an  afternoon  pro- 
gram with  local  textile  artist  Judy 
Taylor  Oct.  19  from  12:30  to  2 p.m. 
at  St.  George’s  Anglican  Church. 
New  members  are  welcome. 
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INSIDE:  UNITED  WAY  CAMPAIGN  AT  57  PER  CENT  OF  GOAL  • GRANDMOTHER  DRUM  BORN  ON  CAMPUS 


Honoured  at  this  year’s  U of  G Faculty  Association  awards  ceremony  were,  front  row  from  left,  Prof.  Gerarda 
Darlington,  Prof.  Bob  Keates,  Lorna  Rourke  and  Prof.  )oe  Lam.  At  back  are  Profs.  Keith  Cassidy,  lohn  Baird, 

Maurice  Nelischer  and  Jim  Pickworth.  Missing  from  photo  is  Prof.  Dorothy  Odartey-'WeU'mglon. 

PHOTO  BV  MARTIN  SCHWALBE 


UGFA  Honours  Contributions 
to  Teaching  and  Service 


History  prof  is  first  recipient  of  new  U ofG  and  CAUT  awards 


At  its  annual  awards  cere- 
mony Oct.  21,  the  University 
of  Guelph  Faculty  Association 
(UGFA)  marked  its  50th  anniversary 
by  presenting  six  Distinguished 
Professor  Awards,  an  Academic 
Librarianship  Award,  a Special  Merit 
Award  and  — for  the  first  time  ever 
— an  Award  for  Excellence  in 
Service  to  Faculty  and  Librarians. 

The  new  award,  which  was  pre- 
sented to  Prof.  Keith  Cassidy,  His- 
tory, honours  his  outstanding 
contributions  that  have  had  a signifi- 
cant impact  on  faculty  and  librarians 
at  U of  G.  Cassidy,  who  served  as 
UGFA  president  from  1996  to  1997, 


“has  played  a key  role  in  the  develop- 
ment of  virtually  every  major  policy 
relating  to  terms  and  conditions  of 
work  for  faculty,”  says  current  presi- 
dent Prof.  Roz  Stevenson,  Microbi- 
ology. “He  can  be  credited  with  a 
consistent  effort  to  ensure  that  aca- 
demic freedom  is  protected  and  re- 
spected for  scholars  in  the  University 
community.” 

Cassidy  was  doubly  honoured  at 
the  ceremony  with  his  receipt  of  an- 
other new  award,  the  Canadian  As- 
sociation of  University  Teachers’ 
(CAUT)  Dedicated  Service  Award. 
Designed  to  recognize  individuals 
for  exceptional  service  to  their  fac- 


ulty associations,  the  award  was  pre- 
sented by  CAUT  president  Loretta 
Czemis.  Also  on  hand  were  CAUT 
executive  director  Jim  Turk;  Michael 
Doucet,  president  of  the  Ontario 
Confederation  of  University  Faculty 
Associations  (OCUFA);  and 
OCUFA  executive  director  Henry 
Mandelbaum. 

Stevenson  notes  that  this  year 
marks  another  milestone — the  20th 
anniversary  of  UGFA’s  Distin- 
guished Professor  and  Librarianship 
Awards.  They  were  established  in 
1984  to  recognize  people  who  make 
a difference  both  to  their  profession 
Continued  on  page  10 


This  Week  in  1964 


Forty  years  ago,  the  News 
Bulletin  of  the  newly  created 
University  of  Guelph  reported  that: 

• Plans  for  the  agricultural  pavilion  at 
Expo  ’67  were  under  way.  Guelph 
engineering  professor  Frank 
Theakston  was  a member  of  an  advi- 
sory committee  made  up  of  19  agri- 
cultural specialists  that  had  met 
recently  with  Expo’s  general  man- 
ager. Theakston  was  serving  as  a 


consultant  in  the  design  of  the 
agricultural  structure  at  Expo. 

A bus  trip  was  being  organized 
to  see  Victor  Borge  at  the 
O’Keefe  Centre  in  Toronto.  Ad- 
mission to  the  show  was  $4.50. 
Fare  for  tlie  round-trip  bus  ride 
was  $1.50. 

A three-bedroom  house  on  Wa- 
ter Street  was  available  to  rent 
for  $95  a month. 


University  Report 
Card  Gives  Top 
Marks  to  Guelph 

Students  across  Canada  rate  their  schools  in  survey 


BY  LORI  BONA  HUNT 

UOF  G RECEIVED  “straight  A’s" 
for  overall  quality  of  the 
educational  experience  and  for 
student  services  in  the  University 
Report  Card,  an  annual  survey  of 
Canadian  students  published  this 
month  by  the  Globe  and  MaiL 
Guelph  was  the  only  school 
among  both  large  and  me- 
dium-sized universities  to  receive  an 
A for  student  services.  It  also  re- 
ceived an  A for  overall  educational 
experience,  which  included  the  cate- 
gories of  quality  of  teaching,  fac- 
ult/s  subject  knowledge,  teaching 
methods  and  availability  of  faculty 
outside  the  classroom.  Although 
seven  peer  universities  received  A’s 
for  educational  experience,  U of  G 
tied  for  first  place  in  receiving  the 
highest  overall  marks. 

In  all,  the  University  received 
eight  A-pluses,  15  A's  and  16  A-mi- 
nuses  in  the  survey. 

“I  am  obviously  delighted  that 
students  continue  to  value  our  open, 
safe  and  beautiful  campus  and  qual- 
ity faculty,  and  have  once  again 


named  us  a leader  among  Canadian 
schools,”  says  president  Alastair 
Summerlee.  “I  am  particularly 
pleased  to  see  the  library,  campus  di- 
versity, food  services  and  our  build- 
ings and  facilities  so  highly  rated.” 

The  survey  represents  the  opin- 
ions of  27,811  undergraduate  stu- 
dents across  Canada  who  are 
members  of  an  online  scholarship 
service.  Participants  are  asked  a 
broad  range  of  questions  about  top- 
ics ranging  from  quality  of  teaching 
and  availability  of  faculty  outside  the 
classroom  to  food,  personal  safety 
on  campus,  and  overall  university 
atmosphere.  The  Strategic  Counsel, 
a market  research  firm,  analyzed  the 
data. 

This  year,  the  Report  Card 
switched  from  a rankings  approach 
to  a rating  method  based  on  letter 
grades.  The  grades  each  university 
received  in  several  categories  were 
averaged  to  determine  the  letter 
grade  for  educational  experience 
and  student  services. 

Categories  in  which  U of  G 
earned  an  A+  are:  faculty  members’ 
Continued  on  page  10 


Rae  Leads  Round  Table 


Ten  representatives  of  U of  G 
will  attend  a round-table 
discussion  in  Kitchener-Waterloo 
Oct.  29,  hosted  by  former  Ontario 
premier  Bob  Rae,  who  is  leading  a 
review  of  post-secondary  education 
in  the  province.  U of  G,  along  with 
the  University  of  Waterloo,  Wilfrid 
Laurier  University  and  Conestoga 
College,  was  asked  to  nominate  up 
to  10  campus  representatives  and  up 
to  10  members  of  the  local 
community  to  participate  in  the 
round  table. 

Rae  and  a seven-member  advi- 
sory panel  were  appointed  by  the 
minister  of  training,  colleges  and 
universities  in  May  to  develop  a stra- 
tegic, fiscally  sustainable,  long-term 
plan  for  post-secondary  education. 
The  K-W  round  table  and  others 
across  the  province  are  a supplement 
to  a series  of  public  town  hall  meet- 
ings the  panel  is  holding  throughout 
the  fall. 

Representing  U of  G at  the  K-W 
round  table  will  be  president 
Alastair  Summerlee;  provost  and 


vice-president  (academic)  Maureen 
Mancuso;  associate  vice-president 
(research)  Chris  McKenna;  Nancy 
Sullivan,  vice-president  (finance  and 
administration);  Janice  Folk- 
Dawson,  CUPE  1334;  Shari  Dorr, 
Professional  Staff  Association;  Marg 
Carter,  United  Steelworkers  of 
America  Local  4120;  Prof.  Roz 
Stevenson.  U of  G Faculty  Associa- 
tion; Jess  Wells,  Graduate  Students’ 
Association;  and  Ryan  White,  Cen- 
tral Student  Association. 

Guelph’s  public  town  hall  meet- 
ing is  slated  for  Nov.  24  from  7:30  to 
9:30  p.m.  in  Room  104  of  Rozanski 
Hall.  In  advance  of  the  meeting  and 
in  preparation  for  making  a submis- 
sion to  the  Rae  panel,  Summerlee 
continues  to  seek  advice  from  the 
University  community  on  how  to 
maintain  U of  G’s  quality  and  im- 
prove its  accessibility.  He  invites 
comments  by  e-mail  to  presi- 
dent@uoguelph.ca.  He  also  encour- 
ages people  to  provide  input 
through  the  Rae  panel’s  website  at 
www.raereview.on.ca. 
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Continuing  to  serve  the 

University  of  Guelph 

Visit  and  see  our  works  at 

www.clicksigns.ca 


Level  1 University  Centre 
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Wealth  Management,  Accounting 
& Tax  Management 
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The  How-To  People. 


66  Dawson  Road 

OUELPH 

821-6744 
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ELORA 

846-5381 


Canada’s  very  own 
home  improvement  and  building 
professionals 


CHECK  THIS  OUT! 


Get  a Sony  Ericsson  T237 
handset  for 

$0  » $75 

with  agreement  without  agreement 

And  all  this  is  included! 

> FREE  MP3  player 

FREE  FIDO  to  FIDO  catling. 

OR  FREE  voicemail  and  call  display 

-y  NO  connection  fee 


Sony  Ericsson  1737 
with  colour  screen 


MP3  Player 


VMYPflYMORE 
ANYWHERE  ELSE! 

To  get  this  great  deal 
-’7  Go  to  www.studentphones.com 

->  Call  toll  free  1.866.287.1835 

Or  visit  your  nearest  Travel  CUTS  shop 


STUDENT 

\ PHONES  com 

STUDENTS  PAV  LESS! 

Negotiated  on  your  behalf  by  the  Canadian  Federation  of  Students 


An  Open  Letter 
to  the  U of  G Community 
From  the  President 


YOU  MAY  HAVE  NOTED  that  the 
director  of  the  Human  Rights 
and  Equity  Office  (HREO),  Patrick 
Case,  and  I wrote  to  the  Guelph 
Mercury  last  week  to  clarify  the 
University’s  response  to  the  spray 
painting  of  swastikas  on  campus. 

As  we  indicated  in  our  letter,  the 
University  takes  all  acts  of  hate  very 
seriously.  Immediately  after  the  in- 
cident, we  contacted  the  city  police 
and  launched  an  investigation,  con- 
ducted meetings  in  the  residence 
hall  where  the  hate  vandalism  oc- 
curred, and  made  it  emphatically 
clear  — in  a public  setting  — that 
such  deplorable  acts  would  not  be 
tolerated  on  this  campus.  In  addi- 
tion, bulletin  boards  were  used  to 
provide  community  members  with 
information  and  education  about 
hate  activity,  and  the  director  of 


HREO  corresponded  widely  and 
talked  to  various  groups  on 
campus. 

I am  deeply  saddened  to  report, 
then,  that  there  have  been  three  ad- 
ditional incidents  of  hate  activity 
reported  over  the  last  few  days.  As  is 
the  practice  when  there  are  multi- 
ple incidents,  Campus  Community 
Police  have  now  issued  a crime  bul- 
letin regarding  these  incidents  and 
also  posted  information  on  their 
website  (www.security.uoguelph. 
ca).  Combatting  the  spreading  of 
hate  means  we  must  continue  with 
more  constructive  actions:  organiz- 
ing workshops  and  vigils  in  solidar- 
ity with  groups  that  have  been 
targeted  by  hate-mongers;  generat- 
ing a healthy,  democratic  dialogue 
with  the  community;  and  continu- 
ing to  encourage  and  celebrate  di- 


versity. 

I have  asked  the  director  of 
HREO  and  the  acting  director  of 
Campus  Community  Police  to 
strike  a committee  made  up  of 
members  of  the  U of  G community 
to  review  the  reporting  of  and  the 
response  to  incidents  of  hate  crimes. 
I also  ask  that  the  committee  review 
educational  materials  and 
workshops  offered  on  campus 
regarding  hate  activity. 

Sending  anonymous  messages  is 
both  cowardly  and  repugnant.  I be- 
lieve they  are  isolated  acts  of  intoler- 
ance and  in  no  way  reflect  the  values 
of  our  community.  Combatting  the 
cancer  of  hale  is  a battle  that  in- 
volves every  one  of  us,  and  we  must 
continue  to  work  together  to  win 
this  fight. 

President  AlastairSummerlee 


Contemporary  Black  History 
Practices  Focus  of  Talks 

C5A  human  rights  office  and  Munford  Centre  join  forces  to  prompt  critical  discussion 


BY  LORI  BONA  HUNT 

A NUMBER  OF  high-profiie 

speakers,  writers  and  cultural 
critics  will  be  on  campus  next  month 
for  “Beyond  February:  A Black 
History  Project.”  The  series  of 
events  seeks  to  prompt  critical 
discussion  about  black  histories  and 
contemporary  practices,  including 
Black  History  Month  itself. 

The  series  will  include  talks  by 
Nourbese  Philip,  an  award-vrinning 
poet,  writer  and  cultural  critic;  Law- 
rence Hill,  a best-selling  novelist; 
Djanet  Sears,  a Governor-General’s 
Award-winning  playwright  and  U of 
G’s  writer-in-residence;  and  Wesley 
Crichlow,  a social  sciences  professor 
at  the  University  of  Ontario  Institute 
ofTechnology. 

“Beyond  February:  A Black  His- 
tory Project”  is  a joint  effort  of  the 
Central  Student  Association’s  hu- 
man rights  office  and  the  C.J. 
Munford  Centre. 

“The  official  recognition  of  the 
month  of  February  as  Black  History 
Month  is  a bit  of  a double-edged 
sword,”  says  Dave  Hudson, 
co-ordinator  of  the  human  rights  of- 
fice. “It  certainly  offers  an  opportu- 
nity for  a shared  and  concentrated 
focus  on  black  histories  and  speaks 


to  years  of  struggle  and  hard  work 
on  the  part  of  many  dedicated  indi- 
viduals and  organizations.  At  Che 
same  time,  however,  it  has  condi- 
tioned many  to  think  that  February 
is  the  only  time  it  makes  sense  to  give 
serious  consideration  to  the  histo- 
ries, achievements  and  present-day 
realities  of  black  communities.” 
Phanuel  An  twi,  assistant  supervi- 
sor for  the  Munford  Centre,  adds 
that  “any  serious  public  consider- 
ation of  the  histories,  struggles  and 
contributions  of  black  communities 
needs  to  extend  beyond  February. 
The  concentration  of  high-profile 
events  in  November  is  our  way  of 
demonstrating  that  need  publicly.” 
The  series  begins  Nov.  3 at  7:30 
p.m.  in  Room  103  of  the 
MacKinnon  Building  with  talks  by 
Rosemary  Sadlier,  president  of  the 
Ontario  Black  History  Society,  who 
was  the  driving  force  behind  the  offi- 


cial recognition  of  Black  History 
Month  in  Canada;  and  Rinaldo 
Walcott,  a University  of  Toronto 
professor  who  holds  a Canada  Re- 
search Chair  in  Social  Justice  and 
Cultural  Studies. 

Other  events  include  a Nov.  1 1 
talk  on  “The  Criminalization  of 
Blackness”  by  Crichlow  and  a Nov. 
18  panel  discussion  on  “Writing 
Black,  Writing  Back:  The  Authority 
of  the  Black  Writer,”  featuring  Hill, 
Philip  and  Sears.  On  Nov.  25,  Barry 
Wheeler  of  U of  G’s  Centre  for  Stu- 
dents with  Disabilities  and  Sabina 
Chatterjee,  co-ordinator  of  Change 
Now,  a Guelph  youth  drop-in  cen- 
tre, will  lead  a discussion  on  the 
struggles  in  other  minoritized  com- 
munities. (Times  and  locations  for 
the  Nov.  11,18  and  25  events  to  be 
announced.)  For  more  information 
on  the  series,  call  Hudson  at 
341-9266  or  Ext.  52629. 
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news  in  brief 


Students  in  every  campus  residence  contributed  bits  of  clothing  for  the  annual  pre-Halloween  spectacle  known 
as  Dressed  for  Dollars,  in  which  members  of  the  Residence  Life  management  team  allow  themselves  to  be 
dressed  by  students  in  return  for  donations  to  a local  charity.  Some  of  this  year’s  funky  fashions  are  modelled 
by  staffers  from  Mills  and  Maritime  halls  and  East  Residence.  Front  row,  from  left:  Jennifer  Bock,  Dallas  New. 
Kim  Colangelo  and  Emily  Ambos.  Back  row:  Aaron  Verdoch,  Colin  Rankin,  Jim  Maye  and  Andrew  Greenwood. 
Money  raised  through  Dressed  for  Dollars  will  go  to  support  the  United  Way  and  Change  Now,  a youth  drop-in 
centre  in  downtown  Guelph.  photobyirenethompson 


UW  at  57  Per  Cent  of  Goal 

Student-organized  tuition  lottery  raises  $4,500  in  support  of  United  Way 


LEST  WE  FORGET 

U of  G will  hold  its  annual  Remem- 
brance Day  Service  Nov.  11  from 
10:40  to  1 1:20  a.m.  in  War  Memo- 
rial Hall.  Although  classes  won’t  be 
cancelled  for  the  service,  the  presi- 
dent requests  that  faculty  grant 
consideration  to  students  who  miss 
some  class  time  to  attend  the  ser- 
vice. Supervisors  are  encouraged  to 
allow  employees  sufficient  time  to 
participate  as  well. 


HTM  HOSTS  GUELPH  GRAD 
AS  EXECUTIVE-IN-RESIDENCE 

Ryan  Pennie,  vice-president,  Can- 
ada, of  UBF  Foodsolutions,  is  this 
semester's  executive-in-rcsidence 
in  the  School  of  Hospitality  and 
Tourism  Management.  A 1990  con- 
sumer studies  graduate  of  Guelph, 
Pennie  joined  Lipton  Monarch,  a 
Unilever  Company,  in  national 
accounts  in  1995  and  was  appointed 
to  his  current  position  in  2003.  He 
will  be  on  campus  Nov.  1 to  3 to 
meet  with  students  and  participate 
in  classes.  He  will  also  give  a public 
talk  Nov.  3 at  1:30  p.m.  in  Room 
129  of  Macdonald  Stewart  Hall. 


PLANT  PROPAGATION  CENTRE 
TO  OPEN  AT  NEW  LISKEARD 

The  Ontario  Berry  Growers  Associ- 
ation (OBGA)  is  holding  the  official 
opening  of  the  Centre  of  Expertise 
for  the  Ontario  Plant  Propagation 
Program  at  U of  G’s  New  Liskeard 
Agricultural  Research  Station  Nov, 
8 at  2 p.m.  The  centre  is  the  largest 
project  undertaken  to  date  by  the 
OBGA  and  is  supported  by  the 
Northern  Ontario  Heritage  Fund, 
Agriculture  and  Agri-Food  Canada, 
the  Ontario  Ministry  of  Agriculture 
and  Food  and  U of  G. 


GOLF  SUPERINTENDENT 
TO  VISIT  CAMPUS 

Rhod  Trainor,  superintendent  of 
the  Hamilton  Golf  and  Country 
Club,  will  be  superintendent-in- 
residence  at  OAC  Nov.  1 to  3.  A 
graduate  of  U of  G’s  associate 
diploma  program  in  horticulture, 
Trainor  will  meet  with  students  in 
the  associate  diploma  program  in 
turfgrass  management  and  will  give 
a public  talk  on  “The  2003  Cana- 
dian Open:  An  Old  Lady  Takes  On 
the  Young  Lions”  Nov.  3 at  5:30 
p.m.  in  Room  102  of  Rozanski  Hall. 
The  superintendent-in-residence 
program  is  hosted  by  the  dean  of 
OAC  and  the  Guelph  Turfgrass 
Institute. 


eSA  UUNCHES  FOOD  BANK 

The  Central  Student  Association 
has  opened  a food  bank  to  provide 
all  members  of  the  University  com- 
munity with  emergency  food  sup- 
plies and  referrals  to  other 
anti-poverty  resources.  Located  in 
Room  217  of  the  University  Centre, 
the  food  bank  is  open  various  hours 
Monday  to  Friday  or  by  appoint- 
ment. For  details,  call  Ext.  54407. 


In  Memoriam 

Daniel  Siatkowski  of  Toronto,  a 
first-year  DVM  student  at  the 
Ontario  Veterinary  College,  died 
suddenly  Oct.  14  at  the  age  of  28. 
He  is  survived  by  his  parents,  Marc 
and  Eva,  and  his  sister,  Amanda. 


ONE  MONTH  into  the  2004 
United  Way  campaign, 
donations  from  the  campus  com- 
munity have  reached  57  per  cent  of 
the  $325,000  goal.  Watch  the  total 
grow  daily  on  the  United  Way 
website  at  www.uoguelph.ca/united 
way. 

A significant  boost  to  the  cam- 
paign came  from  the  student-orga- 
nized United  Way  tuition  lottery, 
which  sold  900  tickets  and  raised 
$4,500.  The  lucky  winner  was  Kristin 
Pristupa,  a third-year  sociology  and 
political  science  student  from  Rich- 
mond Hill.  Her  tuition  for  one  se- 
mester will  be  paid  by  contributions 
from  the  student  government 
groups  in  the  colleges  of  Arts,  Bio- 
logical Science,  Physical  and  Engi- 
neering Science  and  Social  and 
Applied  Human  Sciences  (CSAHS). 

As  a member  of  the  CSAHS  Stu- 
dent Alliance.  Pristupa  actually 
helped  sell  some  of  the  tickets  and 
says:  "1  wore  my  lottery  team  T-shirt 
to  bed  on  the  eve  of  the  draw.  How 
lucky  was  that?” 

Winners  of  the  other  50  prizes  in 
the  student-run  lottery  are  listed  on 
the  United  Way  campaign  website, 


The  following  appointments  have 
recently  been  announced  at  U ofG: 

• Nancy  Berniquez,  accounts 
receivable  clerk.  Department  of 
Administration,  College  d’Alfred 

• Lyne  Charbonneau,  secretary. 
Department  of  Education,  College 
d’Alfred 

• Melanie  Chicoine,  reservations 
clerk/receptionist,  Department  of 


which  can  also  be  accessed  directly 
from  the  U of  G home  page. 

The  campaign’s  fourth  incentive 
draw  will  be  held  Oct.  28,  with  addi- 
tional draws  every  Thursday  until 
Nov.  11.  More  than  60  prizes  have 
already  been  won,  but  you  still  have  a 
chance  to  claim  gifts  such  as  ice 
cream,  a pet  portrait,  honey  and  a 
homemade  berry  mousse  cake.  To  be 
eligible,  return  your  pledge  form  to 
your  departmental  canvasser  or 
Revenue  Control. 


The  grand  prize  in  the  incentive 
draw  is  a theatre  weekend  package 
for  Uvo  donated  by  Goliger’s  Travel 
Plus  in  Guelph.  All  pledge-form  con- 
tributors will  be  eligible  to  win  tick- 
ets for  two  to  a Stage  West  pro- 
duction in  Mississauga,  overnight 
accommodation,  dinner  <uid  break- 


Administration,  College  d’Alfred 

• Jean  Dubois,  recruitment  officer. 
College  d’Alfred 

• Sarah  Freudiger.  co-op  co- 
ordinator, Co-operative  Education 
Services 

• Carlton  Gyles,  interim  dean  of 
the  Ontario  Veterinary  College 

• James  Hare,  network/micro- 
computing technician,  Informa- 


fast.  The  draw  will  be  held  Dec.  2. 

As  usual,  departments  across 
campus  are  coming  up  with  their 
own  unique  ways  to  raise  money  for 
the  campus  campaign. 

-i— The  OAC  dean’s  office  will  repeat 
last  year's  successful  Toonie 
Tower  Tour  Oct.  29  (rain  date 
Nov.  2).  To  climb  the  clock  tower, 
sign  up  in  the  Johnston  Hall  foyer 
between  9 a.m.  and  4:30  p.m.  Cost 
is  $2. 

• The  Department  of  Geography 
will  hold  a used  book  sale  Nov.  1 5 
from  9 a.m.  to  4 p.m.  in  the  UC 
courtyard.  Geography  staff  invite 
you  to  donate  non-academic 
books  you’ve  read,  then  pick  up 
some  new  ones. 

• Revenue  Control  on  Level  4 of  the 
University  Centre  is  hosting  a 
bake  sale  and  raffle  Nov.  4 from  9 
a.m.  to  3 p.m. 

• Hospitality  Services  is  organizing 
a weight-loss  fundraiser.  Get  a 
team  of  10  people  and  motivate 
each  other  to  lose  weight  in  sup- 
port of  the  United  Way.  Register 
with  Kristen  Drexler  at  Ext.  52353 
or  kdrexler@hrs.uoguelph.ca  by 
Nov.  5. 


tion  Technology  Services,  OVC 

• Jakob  Hyzyk,  client  technical 
support  assistant,  Office  of  Open 
Learning 

• Diane  Lcfebvre,  demonstrator. 
Department  of  Education, 
College  d’Alfred 

• Nicole  Maisonneuve,  secretary. 
Department  of  Rural  Training 
and  Innovation.  Colli:ge  d'Alfred. 


peonlp 

HUMAN  BIOLOGIST  HONOURED 

Prof.  Terry  Graham,  chair  of  the 
Department  of  Human  Biology  and 
Nutritional  Sciences,  received  an 
Honour  Award  from  the  Canadian 
Society  of  Exercise  Physiologists  at 
its  annual  conference  in  Saskatoon 
this  month.  The  award  is  the  soci- 
ety’s highest  honour  and  recognizes 
an  individual  who  has  made  an  out-  | 
standing  contribution  to  exercise  | 
physiology  in  Canada.  Graham  was  j 
cited  for  his  internationally  recog- 
nized research,  ranging  from  his 
early  work  on  skeletal  muscle  lactate 
metabolism  and  thermal  physiol- 
ogy to  his  more  recent  studies  of 
amino  acid  metabolism  and  the 
effects  of  caffeine  on  human  health, 
endurance  performance  and  glyco-  ' 
gen  metabolism.  He  was  also  cited  | 
for  his  contributions  to  the  Cana- 
dian Journal  of  Applied  Physiology  zs 
associate  editor  and,  since  2000, 
editor-in-chief. 


ENGINEER  CO-ORGANIZES 
SYRACUSE  CONFERENCE 

Prof.  Valerie  Davidson.  Engineer- 
ing, was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the 
Advanced  Leadership  and  Institu- 
tional Transformation  Conference 
held  this  month  at  Syracuse  Univer- 
sity. The  Gordon-style  conference, 
which  was  supported  by  the  [ 
National  Science  Foundation,  Syra- 
cuse University.  Louisiana  State 
University  and  U of  G.  brought 
together  60  women  in  senior  aca- 
demic positions  in  engineering  or 
university  administration  to  discuss 
academic  leadership  and  paths  for 
institutional  transformation. 


OAC  PRO fESSOR  PART  ' 

OF  JUDGING  PANEL 

Prof.  Helen  Harably  Odame,  Envi- 
ronmental Design  and  Rural  Devel- 
opment. travelled  to  Tanzania  this 
month  to  be  part  of  an  international 
panel  that  judged  the  nine  winners 
of  the  Gender  for  Agricultural  and 
Rural  Development  in  the  Informa- 
tion Society  awards.  These  competi- 
tive grants  are  sponsored  by  the 
International  Development 

Research  Centre,  the  International 
Institute  for  Communications  and 
Development  and  the  Technical 
Centre  for  Agricultural  and  Rural 
Co-operation  ACP-EU. 


CO-OP  STUDENT  WINS  AWARD 

Wojtek  Gidzinski,  a marketing 
management  co-op  student,  has 
received  the  Guelph  Trillium 
Rotary  Award  for  Work  Term 
Excellence.  The  $1,000  scholarship 
is  awarded  on  the  basis  ofwork  term 
performance  and  the  quality  of  the 
work  term  report.  Gidzinski  was 
recognized  for  his  eight-month 
stint  with  the  City  of  Guelph's  eco- 
nomic development  department. 


ARTIST  CURATES  WEB-BASED 
INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION 

Prof.  Susan  Douglas,  Fine  Art  and 
Music,  curated  a web-based  inter- 
national exhibition  called 
“moblog:enter”  for  AGOG, 
Guelph’s  visual  and  media  arts  cele- 
bration. Among  the  Canadian  art- 
ists participating  in  the  show  are 
1987  Guelph  BA  graduate  Sara 
Angelucci  and  U of  G’s 
FASTWURMS.  To  view  the  virtual 
exhibition,  visit  VAVw.mobiJelog.ca. 


appnintmpntq 
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Latin  America, 
Caribbean  Experts 
Host  International 
Talks  on  Campus 

Well-known  U.S.  forensic  psychologist  to  give  keynote 
address  on  serial  murders  in  Mexican  border  town 


OVC's  Community  Wellness  Clinic  gives  fourth-year  DVM  students  like  Jessica  Lucas,  left,  and  Elizabeth  Layton 
a chance  to  experience  a typical  day  on  the  job  in  a small-animal  practice.  photo  by  martin  schwalbe 


OVC  Wellness  Clinic  Helps 
Hone  Communication  Skills 

Veterinary  students  provide  primary-care  services  for  Guelph-area  pet  owners 


BY  RACHELLE  COOPER 

CLOSE  TO  200  EXPERTS  on  Latin 
American  and  Caribbean 
studies  from  15  countries  and 
almost  every  Canadian  province  are 
coming  to  campus  Oct.  28  to  31  for 
the  annual  international  conference 
of  the  Canadian  Association  for 
Latin  American  and  Caribbean 
Studies  (CALACS).  CALACS  is  the 
national  organization  for  Latin 
American  studies  in  Canada  and 
embraces  a wide  range  of  disciplines, 
including  history,  sociology, 
political  science,  anthropology  and 
literature. 

Speakers  from  around  the  world 
vdll  focus  on  the  theme  “Latin 
America  and  the  Caribbean:  Inde- 
pendence and  Interdependence.” 
Conference  panellists  include  schol- 
ars from  the  National  University  of 
Mexico,  Oxford  University  and  the 
University  of  San  Carlos  in  Guate- 
mala; government  officials:  and 
I members  of  non-governmental  or- 
1 ganizations,  including  Amnesty  In- 
) ternationaJ,  the  North-South 
j Institute  and  MiningWatch  Canada. 
“With  the  University’s  critical 
mass  of  new  and  established  experts 
in  Latin  American  and  Caribbean 
studies,  it’s  fitting  that  we  are  host- 
ing a conference  of  this  magnitude,” 
says  College  of  Arts  dean  Jacqueline 
Murray. 

The  growing  Latin  American/ Ca- 
ribbean community  in  Canada  has 
piqued  people’s  interest  in  this  area 
of  study,  says  Murray.  “I  think  the 
role  of  Latin  America  and  the  Carib- 
bean in  our  consciousness  has  in- 
creased a great  deal.  It’s  a 
hemispheric  view  of  the  world  refer- 
enced in  the  North  American  Free 
Trade  Agreement  and  other  kinds  of 
collaboration  between  North  and 
South.  It’s  an  area  students  are  par- 
ticularly interested  in.” 

That  growing  interest  prompted 
Murray  to  set  out  to  hire  a Latin 
Americanist  in  every  College  of  Arts 
department.  “We  thought  that  by 
showing  strong  interdisciplinary  in- 
terest in  Latin  America  at  Guelph, 
we  would  be  able  to  attract  some 
great  candidates,  and  we  did.”  she 
says. 

Seven  new  faculty  members  with 
expertise  in  Latin  American  and  Ca- 
ribbean studies  were  hired,  mostly  in 
the  summer  of  2003.  Profs.  Rosario 
Gomez  and  Joubert  Satyre  joined 
the  School  of  Languages  and  Litera- 
tures; Profs.  Martha  Nandorfy  and 
Pablo  Ramirez  joined  the  School  of 
English  and  Theatre  Studies;  Prof. 
Deborah  Root  was  hired  in  the 
School  of  Fine  Art  and  Music;  and 
Profs.  Karen  Racine  and  Stuart 
McCook  joined  the  Department  of 
History. 


This  group  joins  a number  of  es- 
tablished faculty  who  specialize  in 
Latin  America  and  Caribbean  stud- 
ies: Profs.  Frans  Schryer,  Sally 
Humphries,  Tony  Winson  and 
Terisa  Turner,  Sociology  and  An- 
thropology; Gordana  Yovanovich 
and  Stephen  Henighan,  Languages 
and  Literatures;  Susan  Douglas,  Fine 
Art  and  Music;  David  Murray,  His- 
tory, and  Richard  Phidd  and  Kris 
Inwood,  Economics. 

“It’s  one  of  the  largest 
convergences  of  interdisciplinary 
Latin  Americanists  at  a Canadian 
university,”  says  Murray.  “It’s  not 
common  to  have  such  a critical  mass 
of  experts  in  the  humanities,  and 
that’s  what  makes  this  such  a valu- 
able group  of  people  on  the  Cana- 
dian university  scene.” 

The  idea  to  host  the  CALACS 
congress  came  about  when  U of  G’s 
Latin  America  and  Caribbean  ex- 
perts came  together  for  their  inau- 
gural meeting  about  a year  ago. 
Racine,  McCook  and  Gomez  agreed 
to  co-chair  the  conference.  They 
have  lined  up  well-known  forensic 
psychologist  Candice  Skrapec  to  give 
the  keynote  address. 

Skrapec  will  discuss  “The  Mur- 
ders of  Women  and  Girls  of  Ciudad 
Juarez,  Mexico,”  Oct.  30  at  5 p.m.  in 
War  Memorial  Hall.  The  talk  will  fo- 
cus on  her  work  in  the  ongoing  in- 
vestigation into  the  serial  murders  of 
women  and  girls  in  the  border  town 
of  Ciudad  Juarez. 

In  the  past  10  years,  more  than 
340  young  women  have  been  found 
mutilated,  murdered  and  dumped 
in  the  areas  surrounding  assembly 
plants  along  the  U.S.-Mexico  bor- 
der. Skrapec  will  talk  about  the  fo- 
rensic aspects  and  the  larger  social 
and  economic  aspects  of  the 
investigation. 

A criminology  professor  at  Cali- 
fornia State  University,  Fresno,  she 
holds  a PhD  in  criminal  justice  from 
the  City  University  of  New  York  and 
a B.Sc.  and  M.Sc.  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Calgary. 

Her  work  on  investigative  profil- 
ing, serial  killers,  forensic  criminol- 
ogy and  sexual  violence  has  been 
featured  in  a wide  range  of  media, 
including  Global  TV,  CBC,  ABC, 
NBC,  CNN,  BBC,  Maclean’s  and  the 
Globe  and  Mail.  Her  articles  have  ap- 
peared in  the  Journal  of  Police  and 
Criminal  Psychology,  Homicide  Stud- 
ies and  Archives  of  Sexual  Behaviour. 

Forty-three  panel  discussions  on 
topics  such  as  “Women  in 
20th-Century  Latin  America,”  “Hu- 
man Rights  in  Chile”  and  “Struggles 
for  Citizenship;  Latin  Americans  in 
Canada”  will  take  place  during  the 
four-day  conference. 

For  more  information,  visit 
http://calacs.concordia.ca. 


BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 

Think  of  it  as  preventive 
medicine  for  your  dog  or  cat — 
plus  a teaching  aid  for  veterinary 
students  looking  to  hone  their  client 
communication  skills  before 
entering  practice. 

That’s  the  dual  purpose  of  the 
Community  Wellness  Clinic  at  the 
Ontario  Veterinary  College,  which 
for  the  past  four  years  has  enlisted  fi- 
nal-year students  as  “the  vet”  for  dog 
and  cat  owners  in  the  Guelph  area. 

As  with  any  other  neighbour- 
hood veterinary  clinic,  clients  book 
appointments  for  primary-care  ser- 
vices, including  regular  checkups, 
vaccinations,  dental  care  and  con- 
sultations on  topics  from  nutrition 
to  parasite  control.  The  clinic  logs 
about  750  cases  each  year. 

What’s  different  about  the  ser- 
vice at  OVC  is  that  pet  owners  — at 
least  those  visiting  during  the  aca- 
demic year  — will  find  that  their  pri- 
mary clinician  is  probably  a 
fourth-year  veterinary  student  tak- 
ing part  in  a mandatory  rotation  de- 
signed to  impart  clinical  and 
communication  smarts. 

The  service  runs  year-round, 
with  about  1 10  students  taking  part 
in  rotations  during  the  school  year, 
Thursdays  through  Saturdays.  Two 
clinicians  currently  work  at  the 
clinic,  and  there  are  plans  to  hire  a 
third.  Each  week,  animal  behaviour- 
ist and  OVC  graduate  Susan 
Simmons  commutes  from  her 
Mississauga  practice  to  see  clients 
and  teach  students. 

“We  focus  on  communication 
and  client  relationship  skills,”  says 
Lorna  Wojcicki,  an  instructor  in  the 
Department  of  Population  Medicine 
whose  position  as  community  medi- 
cine co-ordinator  was  created  three 
years  ago. 

Glancing  through  a two-way 
mirror  into  an  adjoining  examining 


room  in  the  Small-Animal  Clinic  of 
the  Veterinary  Teaching  Hospital, 
Wojcicki  says  the  setup  allows  clini- 
cians and  instructors  to  watch  stu- 
dents in  action  and  critique  their 
performance. 

She  recalls  one  appointment  dur- 
ing which  a student  provided  incor- 
rect information  to  a client. 
“Backstage”  in  the  observation 
room,  the  clinician  was  able  to  cor- 
rect the  student,  who  then  returned 
and  enlightened  the  client. 

Far  from  being  upset  with  the 
conflicting  messages,  says  Wojcicki, 
"the  client  said  how  important  and 
valuable  that  was  — that  the  student 
was  willing  to  put  aside  ego  to  make 
sure  the  client  got  the  right  informa- 
tion.” 

She  says  the  primary-care  clinic 
sees  no  emergency  cases,  but  student 
vets  have  identified  animals  with 
medical  problems  such  as 
hyperthyroidism  and  diabetes  that 
pet  owners  hadn’t  recognized. 

Says  Wojcicki:  “An  older  client 
commented  that  his  two  dogs  re- 
ceived a better  physical  exam  than  he 
had  ever  had  himself.” 

Jane  Shaw,  an  OVC  graduate  who 
studied  client  communication  for 
her  PhD,  remembers  the  woman 
who  brought  her  dog  and  cat  for 
their  first  annual  wellness  visit.  A 
friend  who  had  accompanied  her  to 
the  clinic  appointment  was  “so  im- 
pressed that  she  ended  up  bringing 
her  cat  the  following  week.” 

It  was  Shaw  who,  on  arriving  at 
Guelph  five  years  ago,  suggested  first 
expanding  the  existing  wellness 
clinic,  then  introducing  a required 
primary-care  clinical  rotation  for  all 
fourth-year  students.  (A  clinic  had 
been  running  before  that,  but  Shaw 
says  interns  had  to  fit  it  into  their 
regular  busy  schedules.) 

Earlier,  she  had  served  as  clini- 
cian on  a student-focused  commu- 
nity practice  at  Cornell  University. 


She  liked  the  idea  of  giving  students 
an  opportunity  to  practise  their  pri- 
mary-care skills  in  a safe,  supervised 
environment. 

“It’s  what  mostly  resembles  the 
general  practitioner  environment 
most  of  our  students  will  be  working 
in  when  they  graduate,”  says  Shaw, 
now  a veterinary  epidemiologist  at 
Western  University  of  Health 
Sciences. 

Working  in  the  wellness  clinic 
sparked  DVM  student  Jason  Coe’s 
current  studies  of  interactions 
among  veterinarians,  clients  and 
patients. 

“Understanding  veterinary  cli- 
ents’ needs  and  expectations  will 
provide  valuable  insight  to  both  vet- 
erinary students  and  veterinary 
practitioners  and  help  them  better 
prepare  for  dealing  with  those  needs 
and  expectations,”  says  Coe,  who 
hopes  to  explore  outcomes  such  as 
client  recall,  understanding,  compli- 
ance, satisfaction  and  overall  patient 
health. 
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Whafs  Black  and  Red -and  Green  All  Over? 

New  OAC  professor  hopes  to  encourage  government,  business  to  account  for  the  environment  on  their  balance  sheets 


BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 

Don’t  look  for  Prof.  Donna 
Ramirez  in  an  SUV.  Her 
Honda  Civic  — low-emission,  she’s 
quick  to  point  out — is  just  the  ticket 
for  driving  to  her  new  job,  not  to 
mention  being  perfectly  in  keeping 
with  her  research  marrying 
economics  and  the  environment. 

In  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
tural Economics  and  Business, 
Ramirez  studies  environmental 
management  strategies  put  in  place 
by  companies,  especially  voluntary 
pollution  reduction  programs.  How 
and  why  do  such  voluntary  environ- 
mental initiatives  work?  And  how 
can  regulators  develop  policies  to 
encourage  more  companies  to  intro- 
duce these  initiatives  as  an  alterna- 
tive or  complement  to  mandatory 
pollution  control  measures  from 
regulation  to  taxation? 

Newly  arrived  in  Guelph  this  fall, 
Ramirez  studied  environmental  re- 
source economics,  including  the  use 
of  voluntary  environmental  initia- 
tives and  their  impact  on  pollution 
abatement.  Her  PhD  thesis,  which 
she  defended  this  summer  at  the 
University  of  Illinois  at  Ur- 
bana-Champaign,  showed  mixed  re- 
sults from  these  initiatives. 

Under  such  programs,  compa- 
nies or  industry  sectors  commit 
themselves  unilaterally  to  cleaning 
up  polluting  emissions  without  gov- 
ernmental regulations.  For  her 
study,  Ramirez  looked  at  pollution 
reduction  programs  at  more  than 
500  companies  in  various  industrial 
sectors  ranging  from  pulp  and  paper 
to  food  processing. 

She  found  that  environmental 
management  strategies  had  no  effect 
on  simple  operating  practices  like  in- 
ventory control  and  reduced  paper- 
work. But  the  good  news,  she  says,  is 
that  such  strategies  have  a big  impact 
on  increased  adoption  of  pollution 
prevention  practices  through  modi- 


fication of  products  as  companies 
look  for  cleaner  materials  and 
processes. 

The  companies  she  studied  also 
paid  more  attention  to  reducing 
spills  and  leaks  of  potentially  harm- 
ful products  and  materials. 

Here  in  Canada,  Ramirez  is  be- 
ginning a similar  study  of  various  in- 
dustry sectors.  She  also  hopes  to 
learn  more  about  why  companies 
conduct  voluntary  cleanups.  Are 
they  genuinely  interested  in  pollu- 
tion prevention  or  simply  looking  to 
polish  their  corporate  reputation? 
She  says  her  work  may  lead  govern- 
ments and  agencies  to  design  more 
effective  policies,  including  deter- 
mining an  optimum  mix  of  taxes  or 
other  measures  alongside  voluntary 
reduction  programs. 

Ramirez  confesses  she’s  only  be- 
ginning to  learn  her  own  way 
through  Canada’s  thicket  of  federal 
and  provincial  rules  and  policies. 
And  she  agrees  that,  although  volun- 
tary initiatives  may  reduce  pollution, 
it  may  not  be  enough  to  rely  on  the 
corporate  environmental  conscience 
alone. 

“Voluntary  programs  can  only  go 
so  far,”  she  says,  pointing  out  that 
new  technologies  such  as  ethanol  in 
gasoline  can’t  be  introduced  cheaply 
enough  on  their  own.  “It’s  still  very 
costly,  so  voluntary  programs  may 
not  be  the  way  to  go.  They  might 
need  a push  and  shove  from  the  gov- 
ernment to  do  that." 

Before  moving  to  the  United 
States  to  begin  her  doctorate, 
Ramirez  got  a first-hand  look  at  pol- 
lution problems  while  working  with 
a company  in  Manila  in  her  native 
Philippines.  She  spent  two  years  with 
the  Philippine  Environmental  and 
Natural  Resources  Accounting  Pro- 
ject, analyzing  market-based  and 
command  and  control  instruments 
intended  to  reduce  automobile 
exhaust  pollution. 


Working  in  big-city  Manila  for 
two  years  gave  her  ample  opportu- 
nity to  see  the  effects  of  uncontrolled 
pollution  and  vehicular  traffic.  So 
bad  was  the  road  congestion  that  it 
would  have  taken  her  more  than  two 
hours  to  drive  the  65  kilometres  to 
downtown  each  day  from  her  apart- 
ment. Instead,  she  took  public  tran- 
sit on  weekdays,  reserving  her  first 
Honda  Civic  — a graduation  gift 


from  her  parents  — for  weekend 
jaunts. 

Although  corporate  pollution  is- 
sues differ  from  those  involving  au- 
tomobiles, many  of  the  same  kinds 
of  questions  attended  vehicle  ex- 
haust problems,  including  the  need 
to  weigh  policy  alternatives. 

Reduce  auto  use  outright?  Lower 
fuel  consumption?  Cut  sulphur  con- 
tent of  fuel?  Impose  differential  taxes 


to  encourage  drivers  to  switch  to  un- 
leaded gasoline?  Restrict  traffic  on 
certain  roads  at  certain  times? 

It  was  in  Manila  that  she  encoun- 
tered the  idea  of  what  she  calls 
“greening  the  gross  national  prod- 
uct” or  finding  ways  to  account  for 
environmental  impacts  on  balance 
sheets.  Deforestation,  depletion  of 
natural  resources,  air  and  water  pol- 
lution — without  accounting  for 
these  effects,  could  the  government, 
for  instance,  really  say  the  national 
economy  was  growing? 

After  the  hectic  Manila  years, 
heading  off  to  Illinois  for  her  PhD 
was  like  a return  to  the  university 
town  atmosphere  Ramirez  had 
grown  up  in — literally.  Her  fother  is 
a professor  in  the  forestry  college  of 
the  University  of  the  Philippines  at 
Los  Banos.  Living  on  campus  as  a 
youngster,  she  grew  up  hiking  and 
picnicking  in  the  forest  reserve 
managed  by  the  campus. 

Eventually,  Ramirez  married  her 
interest  in  the  natural  world  with  an 
aptitude  for  economics  by  studying 
environmental  and  natural  resource 
economics  at  the  university.  She  says 
that  same  combination  presents  it- 
self here  at  U of  G in  her  new 
department. 

“There’s  a strong  natural  re- 
sources program  here,"  she  says,  re- 
ferring to  a joint  PhD  program  in 
environmental  and  resource  eco- 
nomics offered  through  her  depart- 
ment and  the  Department  of  / 
Economics.  "It’s  a perfect  match  for 
me.” 

Now  teaching  a PhD-level  course 
in  advanced  natural  resource  eco- 
nomics, she  hopes  to  launch  a new 
master’s  course  on  business  and  the 
environment.  She  intends  to  ac- 
quaint students  with  the  idea  of  ac- 
counting for  the  environment  on  the 
balance  sheet,  a nice  bookend  to  her 
Manila  days  but  without  the  traffic 
headaches. 


U of  G Nutrition  Specialist  Named 
to  Food  Guide  Advisory  Committee 

Revised  Health  Canada  guide  expected  to  be  completed  by  spring  2006 


BY  LORI  BONA  HUNT 

SHOULD  Canadians  really  be 
eating  five  to  12  servings  of 
grain  products  a day?  What 
constitutes  a serving  of  meat?  is 
Canada’s  Food  Guide  an  effective 
tool  for  the  average  person? 

These  are  just  some  of  the  ques- 
tions that  Prof.  John  Dvkyer,  Family 
Relations  and  Applied  Nutrition, 
may  be  helping  to  answer  in  the 
coming  months.  He’s  one  of  12  peo- 
ple across  the  country  chosen  by 
Health  Canada  to  serve  on  its  exter- 
nal Food  Guide  Advisory 
Committee. 

The  committee  is  part  of  the 
team  working  to  revise  Canada’s 
Food  Guide  to  Healthy  Eating. 


Dwyer  and  the  other  members  will 
be  providing  advice  and  guidance  to 
the  federal  agency’s  Office  of  Nutri- 
tion Policy  and  Promotion  through- 
out the  revision  process. 

“I  think  it’s  a wonderful  group  to 
be  a part  of,”  says  Dwyer.  "I’m  de- 
lighted to  have  been  selected  and 
glad  that  they  think  I can  make  a 
contribution.  After  all,  this  is  one  of 
the  most  widely  distributed  docu- 
ments in  the  country,  second  only  to 
the  income  tax  guide.” 

In  2002,  Health  Canada  initiated 
a review  of  the  food  guide,  saying  the 
science  surrounding  diet  and  health 
has  evolved  since  the  document  was 
first  released  in  the  early  1990s.  In 
2002,  the  federal  agency  announced 
it  would  be  revising  the  guide  to  ad- 


dress issues  such  as  serving  sizes  and 
ranges,  food  groups  and  energy  bal- 
ance, and  messaging  and  communi- 
cation. The  revision,  which  is 
expected  to  be  completed  by  spring 
2006,  has  involved  research,  surveys 
and  consultations,  including  with 
the  advisory  committee. 

“Health  Canada  is  working  with 
a lot  of  stakeholders  in  this  process,” 
Dwyer  says.  “I  expect  there  will  be  a 
lot  of  good  feedback  from  these  con- 
sultations. This  will  help  shape  what 
the  final  food  guide  looks  like.” 

Health  Canada  sought  input 
from  various  agencies  in  selecting 
members  for  the  advisory  group, 
with  a goal  of  having  broad  and  di- 
verse representation.  The  commit- 
tee is  made  up  of  academics,  food 


industry  representatives  and  re- 
search and  program  analysts.  Dwyer 
was  chosen  for  his  expertise  in 
program  evaluation. 

“I’m  not  a registered  dietitian,” 
he  says.  “What  I bring  to  the  table 
are  ideas  about  how  to  do  research 
that  will  provide  good  information 
to  help  improve  programs  and  so 
on.” 

Dvqrer,  who  joined  U of  G in 
2002,  started  his  career  as  a program 
evaluation  specialist  in  a public 
health  unit. 

“I  spent  10  years  doing  research 
with  managers  and  staff  to  improve 
their  programs,  which  ranged  from 
healthy  lifest>de  to  environmental 
health.” 

He  was  a member  of  the  provin- 


cial committee  that  created  and  eval- 
uated the  Eat  Smart!  healthy 
restaurant  program. 

He  also  has  a cross-appointment 
as  a healthy  lifestyle  consultant  in 
Hamilton’s  Public  Health  and  Com- 
munity Services. 

Dwyer’s  current  research  focuses 
on  community  nutrition  and  physi- 
cal activity  programs,  particularly  for 
children  and  teens.  He  is  working 
vdth  a team,  including  colleague 
Prof.  Susan  Evers,  that  is  examining 
Ontario’s  child  nutrition  programs. 
He  is  also  collaborating  with  re- 
searchers at  the  University  of  To- 
ronto to  identify  and  address  barriers 
that  may  be  preventing  adolescents 
from  taking  part  in  physical  activity 
programs. 
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New  Accessibility  Report  Seeks  to  Remove, 
Prevent  Barriers  to  People  With  Disabilities 

Website  will  be  launched  this  fall  to  provide  information  about  policies  and  initiatives,  maps  of  campus  buildings 


I BY  RACHELLE  COOPER 

UOF  G IS  TAKING  STEPS  tO 
remove  and  prevent  barriers 
to  people  with  disabilities  with  a new 
report  by  the  Accessibility  for 
Persons  With  Disabilities  Advisory 
Committee  (APDAC).  The 
committee,  which  is  chaired  by  Prof. 
Peter  Physick-Sheard,  Population 
j Medicine,  compiled  the  report  to 
I meet  the  expectations  of  the 
1 Ontarians  With  Disabilities  Act. 

I ‘ The  act  requires  all  government, 

! municipalities,  public  transporta- 
I tion,  universities  and  hospitals  to 
I create  yearly  reports  on  accessibility 
! and  make  them  available  to  the  pub- 
I lie,”  says  Laurie  Ann  Arnott,  a hu- 
; man  rights  consultant  with  the 
I Human  Rights  and  Equity  Office. 

“I  think  that  taking  inventory  of 
everything  the  University  has  done 
to  increase  accessibility  for  persons 
with  disabilities  and  creating  a plan 
for  the  next  year  \vill  help  further  in- 
crease accessibility,”  she  says.  “Many 
areas  of  the  University  have  been 
working  on  accessibility,  and  this  re- 
port draws  those  efforts  together. 
We  can  learn  what  works  from  dif- 
ferent areas  such  as  the  Centre  for 
Students  With  Disabilities  and  the 
library.” 

Part  of  drawing  together  U ofG's 


efforts  means  incorporating  its  satel- 
lite campuses  in  the  accessibility 
planning  process,  says  Arnott.  "One 
of  our  goals  is  to  increase  the  in- 
volvement of  those  campuses 
through  representation  from  the 
colleges.” 

Giving  the  University  commu- 
nity as  much  information  as  possible 
about  accessibility  issues  is  a top  pri- 
ority, she  adds.  An  accessibility 
website  will  be  launched  later  this 
fall  to  provide  not  only  information 
about  U of  G’s  policies  and  initia- 
tives but  also  maps  with  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  doorways  and  hallways 
of  every  building  on  campus. 

Physical  access  to  buildings  at 
Guelph  is  currently  dealt  with  either 
as  needs  arise  or  by  incorporating 
barrier-free  design  into  other 
projects. 

“If  I need  to  get  into  a specific 
building.  Physical  Resources  may  try 
to  address  that  need  by  putting  in  a 
ramp  or  a door  opener,  or  the  Uni- 
versity may  find  an  alternative  loca- 
tion,” says  Arnott,  who  is  a 
wheelchair  user,  "The  Campus  Ac- 
cessibility Committee  and  APDAC’s 
Physical  Accessibility  Working 
Group  are  also  looking  at  taking  cer- 
tain buildings  and  making  them 
completely  accessible  whether 


somebody  currently  needs  it  or  not.” 

People  generally  associate  access 
with  physical  barriers,  but  Arnott 
says  technology  and  instruction  are 
two  of  the  major  areas  addressed  in 
the  report. 

All  official  U of  G websites  should 
comply  with  die  World  Wide  Web 
Consortium  Web  Content  Accessi- 
bility Guidelines  Priority  1 check- 
points, she  says. 

"These  checkpoints  include  us- 
ing the  clearest  and  simplest  lan- 
guage appropriate  for  the  website’s 
content  and  providing  text  equiva- 
lents for  every  non-text  element 
such  as  images,  sounds  and  anima- 
tion.” 


The  Office  of  Open  Learning,  in 
collaboration  with  the  Office 
for  Partnerships  for  Advanced  Skills 
(OPAS)  and  the  Guelph  Rotary 
Club,  presents  “Visionary  Seminar 
2004,”  a video  conference  featuring 
Pamela  Wallin,  Canada’s  consul- 
general  in  New  York,  Nov.  8 at  the 
River  Run  Centre. 

Wallin,  recipient  of  the  Visionary 
Award  for  2004  from  OPAS,  will  dis- 
cuss “Canada-U.S.  Relations:  A View 


Two  of  APDAC’s  recommenda- 
tions that  may  affect  many  areas  of 
the  University  community  are  im- 
plementation of  the  Principles  of 
Universal  Design  (UD)  and  the 
Principles  of  Universal  Instructional 
Design  (UID),  says  Arnott.  UD  re- 
fers to  the  design  of  everything  from 
desks  and  signage  to  computer 
programs. 

“Designs  should  make  the  mate- 
rial easy  to  understand  and  should 
be  accessible  to  everyone,”  she  says. 
“It’s  not  just  for  people  with  disabili- 
ties; it’s  so  everyone  can  access 
things  to  their  own  preference.” 

UID  principles  outline,  among 
other  things,  that  instructional  ma- 


presentation will  be  transmitted  live 
via  satellite  from  the  University  of 
Toronto  and  webcast  to  more  than 
5,000  participants  from  36  univer- 
sity and  college  campuses  in  nine 
provinces. 

The  free  event  takes  place  from 
11:30  a.m.  to  2 p.m.  and  includes  a 
complimentary  lunch.  It  is  open  to 
the  public,  but  advance  registration 
is  required  by  calling  the  Office  of 


terials  and  activities  should  provide 
flexibility  in  use,  participation  and 
presentation;  be  accessible  and  fair; 
and  be  presented  in  a straightfor- 
ward, consistent  manner. 

The  report  also  recommends  es- 
tablishing listservs  to  allow  Guelph  to 
communicate  with  other  universities 
to  find  out  how  they’re  addressing 
the  needs  of  their  students. 

“It’ll  be  good  to  stay  on  top  of 
what  other  universities  are  doing  in 
terms  of  awareness,  outreach,  infor- 
mation resources  and  adaptive  tech- 
nologies,” says  Arnott. 

For  more  information  or  to  view 
the  full  report,  visit  www.uoguelph, 
ca/web/accessibility2004.shtm. 


Open  Learning  at  767-5000  by  Nov. 
5. 

Former  prime  minister  Jean 
Chretien  appointed  Wallin  to  her 
present  role  on  June  25,  2002.  Prior 
to  that,  she  had  a 25-year  career  as  a 
journalist. 

OPAS  is  a partnership  of  all  On- 
tario universities  and  leading  Cana- 
dian companies  dedicated  to 
advancing  the  competencies  of  orga- 
nizations and  individuals. 


Visionary  Seminar  Features  Wallin 

from  New  York,"  at  12:30  p.m.  The 


Geomatics  Institute 

AT  FLEMING 


urse  for  Success 


Geomatics  technology  is  constantly 
evolving,  impacting  ail  aspects  of  life. 
Demand  for  qualified  Geomatics 
graduates  is  high  and  growing  in 
many  application  areas: 

• Marketing  and  Demographics 

• Geographical  Analysis 

• Environmental  Assessment 

• Health  and  Emergency  Services 

• Agriculture 

• Municipal  Planning 

. • Engineering,  Infrastructure 

• Enforcement 


The  Geomatics  Institute  at  Fleming  offers: 

• An  international  reputation  for  innovation 
and  excellence  in  geomatics-related  education 
earned  over  30  years 

• State-of-the-art  Geomatics  labs 

• Hands-on  training  in  the  latest  software 

• Significant  practical  experience  in  applied  projects 

• Solid  relationships  with  industry  and  government 
partners  who  seek  Fleming  graduates 

• Award-winning,  highly-employable  graduates 

Go  to  www.geomaticsatflemlng.ca  or  call 

us  at  1-866-FLEMlNG  (ext.  3249)  to  discover 

how  you  can  benefit  from: 

• Geomatics  Technician  Diploma 

• Geomatics  Certificate  Programs 
(Post-Diploma/Degree) 

• Customized  Training  Programs 


Experience  ^Success 

The  Geomatics  Institute  is  located  in  Lindsay,  Ontario  at  Fleming  College's  Frost  Campus. 

The  Geomatics  Institute  at  Fleming  is  funded  in  part  by  the  Strategic  Skills  investment  program,  in  the  amount  of  $1. 57-million,  from  the  Ontario  Ministry  of  Economic  Development  and  Trade. 
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Former  Police  Officer 
Does  Himself  Justice 

Head  of  justice  studies  at  Guelph-Humber  brings  unique  insights  to  his  role 


By  Rachelle  Cooper 


/ / WAS  A WARRIOR, 

^ ^ I looking  for  excitement, 

I adventure  and  danger,” 
says  Prof.  Ron 
Stansfield,  Sociology  and  Anthro- 
pology. “Policing  allowed  me  to 
indulge  those  instincts.” 

Looking  into  Stansfield’s  kind  eyes 
and  at  his  warm  smile,  you  find  it  al- 
most impossible  to  imagine  that  he 
had  a warrior  stage  in  his  life,  even  if  it 
was  decades  ago.  But  his  career  path 
has  taken  him  on  an  incredibly  di- 
verse journey  and  has  changed  him 
profoundly  along  the  way. 

Reflecting  on  his  years  as  a police 
officer,  human  rights  officer,  proba- 
tion and  parole  officer,  and  college 
and  university  professor,  Stansfield 
explains  how  his  perspective  changed 
with  each  new  role  he  played.  He  says 
that  although  his  graduate  work 
helped  him  deconstruct  his  work  ex- 
periences, most  of  the  knowledge  he’s 
gained  about  life  has  been  fi^om  deal- 
ing with  people  on  either  end  of  the  criminal  justice  system. 

Stansfield  admits  that,  when  he  began  working  as  a police  of- 
ficer at  age  23,  he  felt  invincible.  “I  engaged  in  some  behaviours 
that,  in  retrospect,  were  unwise,”  he  says.  “I  soon  realized  that 
some  of  my  more  aggressive  behaviours,  particularly  in  driving, 
were  putting  members  of  the  public  at  risk.  When  that  sunk  in,  I 
thought  I needed  to  curb  my  appetite  for  danger  and 
excitement.” 

That  realization  confirmed  Stansfield’s  desire  to  return  to 
university.  He  had  begun  his  undergraduate  studies  in  engi- 
neering at  McMaster  and  transferred  to  psychology  before  be- 
ing hired  by  Peel  Regional  Police.  After  he  left  policing,  he 
pursued  courses  at  the  University  of  Toronto  that  would  give 
him  an  honours  degree  equivalency  in  psychology,  so  he  could 
go  on  to  graduate  work. 

Stansfield  was  accepted  into  the  MA  program  in  criminol- 
ogy at  the  University  of  Toronto  and  decided  to  focus  on  a topic 
he  had  plenty  of  experience  with:  negative  stereotypes  of  police 
officers  and  police  stress. 

“As  a police  officer,  I was  respected  by  some  people  and 
hated  by  others  because  of  the  uniform,”  he  says. 

Stansfield  recalls  a man  looking  at  him  and  saying  to  his 
four-year-old  son:  “I  want  you  to  meet  the  most  important  man 
in  the  world.”  He  also  remembers  a man  shouting  “pig”  at  him 
while  giving  him  the  finger. 

“1  personally  didn’t  deserve  either  response.  They  were  tsvo 
extreme  reactions  to  the  role  1 represented  in  society.  It  wasn’t 
until  I got  into  the  master’s  program  that  1 began  to  understand 
both  of  those  reactions  and  have  a more  critical  understanding 
of  the  role  I played  as  a police  officer.” 

He  worked  on  his  master’s  dissertation  part  time  while  he 
returned  to  the  workforce  as  a human  rights  officer.  After  a cou- 
ple of  years,  he  decided  he  wanted  to  get  back  into  criminal  jus- 
tice and  got  a job  as  a probation  and  parole  officer  in  Toronto’s 
tough  Regent  Park  neighbourhood. 

“It  was  a profoundly  enriching  experience  to  sec  the  crimi- 
nal justice  system  from  the  two  extremes:  police  officer  and  pa- 


role officer,”  says  Stansfield.  “As  a probation  and  parole  officer, 
I got  to  know  people  as  individuals.  I started  to  give  up  a lot  of 
my  assumptions  about  gender,  race  and  crime.  I was  a changed 
person  after  that  in  many  ways. 

“1  realized  that  straight  white  men  in  this  culture  are  in 
power,  and  in  order  to  get  rid  of  racist,  sexist  and  homophobic 
tendencies  that  culture  indoctrinates  into  us,  the  process  is  like 
skinning  an  onion.  You  have  to  tear  away  the  layers  of  preju- 
dices you’ve  learned  to  get  down  to  a core  that’s  not  prejudice.” 
Stansfield  says  all  the  prejudices  he  had  carried  through  life 
gradually  peeled  away  during  his  three  years  in  probation  and 
parole.  He  had  clients  who  were  saving  up  for  sex-change  oper- 
ations. Others  were  trying  to  stay  on  medication  to  keep  their 
paranoid  schizophrenic  symptoms  under  control,  so  they  could 
get  a job  ?nd  a place  to  live.  Many  had  serious  substance  abuse 
problems. 

”As  a probation  and  parole  officer,  I got  to  know 
people  as  individuals.  I started  to  give  up  a lot  of 
my  assumptions  about  gender,  race  and  crime.  I 
was  a changed  person  after  that  in  many  ways." 


“Some  of  these  people  needed  to  be  treated  in  the  mental 
health  system,  not  the  criminal  justice  system,"  he  says.  “The 
system  doesn’t  deal  well  svidi  these  complicated  problems  peo- 
ple have.” 

Stansfield’s  eyes  were  opened  even  wider  when  he  got  a job 
visiting  inmates  who  wanted  to  be  paroled  from  Toronto  s Don 
Jail.  “It  was  unlike  any  environment  I had  ever  been  in.  Kind  of 
like  a funhouse  at  an  amusement  park,  where  mirrors  distort 
everything.” 

When  his  MA  was  completed,  he  called  Humber  College  to 
inquire  about  teaching  opportunities  and  began  teaching 


courses  in  criminal  law  in  the  eve- 
nings while  continuing  to  work  as  a 
probation  and  parole  officer  during 
the  day.  At  the  same  time,  his  man- 
ager was  encouraging  him  to  con- 
tinue his  graduate  work,  so  Stansfield 
began  a PhD  in  sociology  at  York 
University  — with  no  intention  of 
finishing. 

“1  was  the  first  person  in  my  fam- 
Qy  to  go  to  university,  so  getting  a 
PhD  seemed  like  a bit  of  a stretch." 

Using  his  own  experiences  as  a 
launching  point  for  his  doctoral 
work,  he  examined  the  ways  that  po- 
licing changes  due  to  technological 
advances  and  social  changes,  such  as 
private  policing. 

“I  think  I’m  on  record  as  the  long- 
est-ever  doctoral  student  at  York,”  he 
laughs.  “It  took  me  nine  years  from 
the  start.  I was  working  two  jobs  and 
had  four  children  with  my  partner 
during  that  time,  so  I withdrew  from 
the  program  a couple  of  times  to  con- 
serve my  eligibility.” 

By  the  time  Stansfield  graduated,  he  had  been  working  as  a 
full-time  faculty  member  at  Humber  for  seven  years  and  be- 
lieved there  needed  to  be  a stronger  link  between  post-second- 
ary institutions.  “I  tried  to  establish  partnerships  with 
universities,  but  none  of  the  universities  were  interested.” 

A college-university  partnership  finally  came  to  fruition 
when  the  University  of  Guelph-Humber  opened  its  doors  in 
September  2003.  Coincidentally,  that's  the  same  rime  Stansfield 
got  a faculty  position  in  U of  G’s  Department  of  Sociology  and 
Anthropology  and  was  asked  to  head  the  justice  studies  pro- 
gram at  Guelph-Humber.  “It’s  been  a whirlwind,"  he  says. 

During  the  past  year,  he  launched  a part-time  degree  com- 
pletion program  for  serving  police  officers.  He  believes  officers 
need  higher  education  requirements  than  the  current  high 
school  diploma. 

He  has  also  implemented  evidence-based  practice  into  the 
curriculum  for  part-time  policing  students  and  full-time  justice 
studies  students.  It  asks  students  to  examine  peer-reviewed  re- 
search literature  about  police  practices. 

Many  professions,  such  as  nursing,  look  at  evidence-based 
practice,  says  Stansfield.  “It  helps  ensure  that  what  you’re  doing 
in  your  practice  is  validated  by  research.  It's  common  sense." 

He  believes  the  police  officers  who  come  out  of  the 
Guelph-Humber  program  will  become  leaders  in  their  field 
and,  as  a result  of  evidence-based  practice,  will  deliver  more 
effective  policing. 

“I  think  if  we  can  graduate  enough  police  officers  who  are 
disciples  of  evidence-based  practice,  it  is  going  to  produce  a rev- 
olution in  policing  as  we  know  it.  I think  our  program  could 
make  its  reputation  on  the  basis  of  this,  and  our  students  will 
hopefully  get  their  first  choice  of  employment.” 

In  his  research,  Stansfield  is  still  examining  issues  that  he 
dealt  with  in  his  first  job  as  a police  officer  — police  ethics  and 
moral  reasoning.  He  is  also  putting  together  a database  of  all 
police  officers  killed  in  the  line  of  duty  and  is  looking  at  the  use 
of  force  by  and  against  police  officers. 


It’s  Time  to  Try 

AFRICAN  FUN  DANCING 
& DRCHOIING 

Kidij'  & Adult  Classes 
Contact:  Adwoa  at  519>766>93-10  or 
adwoa@afrooulture.com 
w'ww'.afroculture.com 

Try  It,  You’ll  Love  It! 
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Symposium 
to  Bring  Math 
and  Stats  to  Life 

Event  to  look  at  biology  through  numbers 


BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 

UOF  G WILL  PLAY  HOST  to  a one- 
day  symposium  on  “Mathe- 
matical and  Statistical  Methods  in 
the  Life  Sciences”  Nov.  12  at  9:30 
a.m.  in  the  OMAF  Building  at  1 
Stone  Rd.  Participants  will  discuss 
applications  of  math,  statistics  and 
scientific  computing  to  life  and 
environmental  sciences. 

The  event  is  being  hosted  by 
Guelph’s  Biomathematics  and 
Biostatistics  Working  Group,  a con- 
sortium of  researchers  in  the  De- 
partment of  Mathematics  and 
Statistics  who  apply  math  and  statis- 
tics to  biological  problems. 

Highlighting  those  connections 
and  U of  G’s  strengths  in  this  field  is 
a key  goal  of  this  event,  says  orga- 
nizer Prof.  Anna  Lavmiczak,  Mathe- 
matics and  Statistics,  who  has 
modelled  the  spread  of  infectious 
diseases. 

“With  avian  flu  very  much  in  the 
news,  my  research  in  epidemics  is 
not  ivory-tower  work  but  is  one  of 
many  attempts  to  provide  tools  that 
may  help  in  preventing  or  softening 
the  impact  of  the  next  major  flu 
epidemic.” 

Referring  to  large  data  sets  pro- 
duced in  various  fields  of  biology, 
her  colleague  and  co-organizer. 
Prof.  Hermann  Eberl,  says; 
“Biologists  and  life  scientists  and  en- 
gineers are  getting  more  interested 
in  these  techniques  as  they  produce 
so  many  data.” 

Invited  speakers  include  Prof. 
Gerarda  Darlington,  Mathematics 


and  Statistics,  and  researchers  from 
the  Ontario  Cancer  Institute  and 
several  Ontario  universities  — 
McMaster,  York,  Wilfrid  Laurier, 
Waterloo  and  Western. 

Darlington  will  use  results  of  a 
school-based  smoking-prevention 
trial  to  talk  about  statistical  model- 
ling of  data  from  groups  of  people 
rather  than  individuals.  McMaster 
mathematician  David  Earn  will  dis- 
cuss how  modem  cities  may  resist 
infectious  disease  invasions.  Igor 
Jurisica  of  the  Ontario  Cancer  Insti- 
tute will  explore  data  analysis  in- 
tended to  help  improve  our 
understanding  of  cancer. 

The  symposium  will  also  include 
the  Ashton  Lecture  in  Biometrics, 
being  sponsored  by  the  Faculty  of 
Environmental  Sciences  (FES). 

This  year’s  lecturer  is  Abdel 
El-Shaarawi,  an  acclaimed  research 
scientist  at  the  National  Water  Re- 
search Institute  in  Burlington.  He 
has  used  environmental  statistics 
and  environmetrics  to  study  the  ef- 
fects of  contaminants  in  the  Great 
Lakes  and  the  habitat  of  migratory 
birds  in  Labrador.  He  is  founder  and 
editor-in-chief  of  the  journal 
EnvironmetricSy  and  founder  and 
past  president  of  the  International 
Environmetrics  Society. 

The  symposium  is  sponsored  by 
U of  G,  the  Department  of  Mathe- 
matics and  Statistics,  FES,  the  Office 
of  Research,  the  Fields  Institute  for 
Research  in  Mathematical  Sciences 
and  the  Shared  Hierarchical  Aca- 
demic Research  Computing 
Network. 


MONTESSORI 

SCHOOL  OF  WELLINGTON 

If  your  child  is  between  TA  and  6 years  of  age  and 
needs  more  of  a challenge  then  the  Montessori 
School  of  Wellington  may  be  the  answer.  We  offer 
one-on-one  tuition  in  the  areas  of  reading,  writing, 
mathematics,  geography,  history,  science  and  life 
skills.  Your  child  can  flourish  academicaiiy  and 
socially  in  our  warm,  family-style  environment. 

• qualified  Montessori  teachers  * piano  lessons 

• full  & half-day  programs  • French 

• Arts  Programme  • Musikgarten 

For  more  information  on  fees,  hours  of 
operation,  etc..  Check  out  our  website  at 
www.montessorl-school.ca 

821-5876 

68  Suffolk  Street  West,  GUELPH  N1H  2J2 


NADIA  ROSEMOND 

Fifth-year  BA  student  majoring  in  English,  minoring  in 
political  science 

After  spending  three  years  as  a 
residence  assistant,  Nadia 
Rosemond  is  enjoying  spending 
her  final  semester  of  university 
living  with  friends  without  being 
responsible  for  a floor  in  resi- 
dence. Living  in  a townhouse  in 
East  Village  is  allowing  her  to 
spend  more  time  cooking,  a pas- 
time she  enjoys.  “I  love  eating 
too,”  she  laughs. 

In  addition  to  contributing  to  residence  life, 
Rosemond  has  volunteered  her  time  to  several  campus 
initiatives.  She  organized  a music  festival  in  the  Bullring 
last  year  to  raise  money  for  Change  Now,  a Guelph 
youth  centre.  She  also  helped  organize  a benefit  concert 
for  the  ArtsCan  Circle,  a support  group  that  links  artists 
with  native  youth  in  isolated  communities. 

She’s  now  focused  on  earning  the  marks  to  get  into 
teachers’  college  and  spending  time  with  friends  and 
family. 

“I  love  just  hanging  out  vrith  friends,  watching  mov- 
ies, going  dancing,  having  great  conversations  and  do- 
ing spontaneous  things,  like  going  to  Canada’s 
Wonderland,”  she  says. 

Over  the  summer,  she  travelled  to  St.  Lucia  with  her 
family.  “My  parents  are  from  there,  and  we  still  have 
relatives  there,”  says  Rosemond.  “I  hadn’t  been  back 
since  I was  pretty  young,  so  I got  a lot  out  of  it  this 
time.” 

Not  surprisingly,  this  English  major  loves  to  read. 
Books  that  she’s  recently  finished  and  recommends  are 
Dracula,  Mrs.  Dalloway,  TheLifeofPiind  The  Five  Peo- 
ple You  Meet  in  Heaven, 


BEV  HALE 

Faculty  member  in  the  Department  of  Land  Resource  Sci- 
ence since  1997 

For  Prof.  Bev  Hale,  there  are  only 
two  times  of  the  year:  winter  and 
sailing  season. 

“My  biggest  regret  is  that  On- 
tario has  such  a short  sailing  sea- 
son,” she  says.  “Summer  goes  by 
in  a flash.  No  sooner  do  you  have 
the  boat  in  the  water  in  the  spring 
and  it’s  time  to  pull  it  out  again.” 

Hale  has  been  a sailing  enthu- 
siast since  she  was  a child  and  spent  summers  at  the 
family  cottage  north  of  Parry  Sound.“l  had  a small  boat 
back  then,  and  when  I grew  up,  so  did  my  boat.”  She 
now  has  a 30-foot  vessel  that  sleeps  six. 

“It’s  too  small  to  sail  in  the  ocean  but  big  enough  to 
be  a challenge  and  to  get  you  into  a lot  of  trouble,”  she 
says  with  a laugh. 

She  acquired  the  boat  about  five  years  ago.  Her  fam- 
ily cottage  had  been  sold,  and  she  was  toying  with  buy- 
ing another.  “But  the  more  I thought  about  it,  the  more 


Bev  Hale 


I realized  that  what  I really  missed  about  the  cottage  was 
sailing,  so  I decided:  ‘Why  not  just  buy  a boat?”’ 

Hale  keeps  her  vessel  in  Meaford  and  takes  it  out  on 
Georgian  Bay  and  to  Wasaga  whenever  possible.  Some- 
times she  stays  out  for  days;  other  times,  just  for  a few 
hours.  She  tends  to  sail  with  her  boyfriend — a fellow 
boating  enthusiast — or  “any  willing  victim.” 

"There  are  some  days  when  it’s  really  gusty  and  it’s  a 
challenge  and  very  thrilling,”  she  says.  At  those  times, 
she  just  hopes  to  “keep  the  keel  down  and  the  mast  up” 
and  tries  not  to  let  the  boat  tip  on  its  side.  “It’s  quite  un- 
expected when  that  happens.  Everything  not  tied  down 
is  on  the  loose,  and  it’s  the  moment  when  people  can  go 
overboard.  So  you  hope  to  avoid  that,  particularly  with 
new  sailors.” 

CHUCK  NIXON 

Technician  in  Computing  and  Communications  Services 
since  1980 

Around  this  time  every  year. 

Chuck  Nixon  digs  out  his  paints 
and  brushes  and  creates  an  origi- 
nal watercolour  to  raffle  off  for 
the  United  Way  campaign. 

“I  usually  wait  until  the  last 
minute,”  he  says.  “Last  year,  the 
night  before  the  raffle,  I pulled 
off  the  road  on  my  way  home 
from  work  and  sketched  a scene 
to  paint.” 

He’s  been  doing  this  for  the  past  seven  or  eight  years, 
mostly  because  he  has  a soft  spot  for  worthy  causes.  He 
often  canvasses  for  community  agencies  and  helped 
launch  and  run  a men’s  support  group  in  Guelph.  But  it 
also  lets  him  dust  off  his  dreams,  even  if  for  only  a cou- 
ple of  hours. 

Nixon  always  planned  to  be  an  artist.  As  a child,  he 
was  constantly  drawing,  painting  and  making  things. 
After  high  school,  he  studied  art,  silversmithing  and 
jewelry-making  at  Humber  College,  then  earned  a BA 
in  fine  art  at  U of  G. 

“After  I graduated,  married,  had  children  and  all  of 
that,  I figured  I needed  to  earn  more  than  $3,000  a year, 
so  I went  to  work  as  an  electrical  designer  and  eventu- 
ally wound  up  here.” 

In  his  spare  time,  Nixon  still  likes  to  dabble  in  his 
first  love  and  often  creates  watercolours,  drawings,  can- 
delabras,  carved  birds  and  other  arty  things  for  loved 
ones  and  friends  and  for  special  events. 

His  other  favourite  pastimes  include  “taking  apart 
and  fixing  anything  mechanical,”  such  as  old  watches 
and  radios  and  vintage  motorcycles;  hunting  for  wild 
mushrooms  and  pheasants;  studying  geology  and  geog- 
raphy; reading;  and  picking  apart  other  people’s  gram- 
mar. In  fact,  the  book  he  just  finished  reading 
combined  those  last  two  hobbies. 

“My  partner  gave  me  a book  for  my  birthday  called 
The  Grouchy  Grammarian.  It’s  written  by  a guy  who’s 
just  exactly  what  I am:  an  old  curmudgeon  who  de- 
spairs over  the  constant  misuse  of  the  English  lan- 
guage.” 


Chuck  Nixon 


GIS:  Not  Just  for  Geographers 


The  McLaughlin  Library  and 
Computing  and  Communi- 
cations Services  will  celebrate  GIS 
Day  Nov.  4 with  a presentation  series 
and  map  gallery  from  8:30  a.m.  to 
4:30  p.m.  in  Room  103  of  the 
University  Centre  and  in  the  UC 
courtyard. 

Campus  users  of  GIS  (Geo- 
graphic Information  Systems)  will 
showcase  the  contributions  being 
made  with  GIS  at  U of  G and  in  the 
local  community  and  explore  its  po- 
tential role  in  teaching,  learning  and 
research. 

GIS  is  a computer-based  map- 
ping tool  that  takes  information 
from  a database  about  a location, 
such  as  streets,  buildings,  water  fea- 
tures and  terrain,  and  turns  it  into 
visual  layers.  The  ability  to  see  geo- 
graphic features  on  a map  gives  users 


a better  understanding  of  a particu- 
lar location,  enabling  planners,  ana- 
lysts and  others  to  make  informed 
decisions. 

GIS  Day  is  a global  event  that  en- 
ables users  to  showcase  real-world 
applications  of  the  technology.  This 
year’s  theme,  “GIS:  Not  Only  for  the 
Geographer,”  was  chosen  to  help 
build  awareness  on  campus  of  GIS 
and  its  use  as  a cross-disciplinary 
tool  that  can  be  applied  to  any  re- 
search project  with  a geographical 
element. 

"GIS  has  moved  from  being  a 
highly  specialized  technology  into 
the  mainstream,  making  it  accessible 
to  people  without  any  prior  experi- 
ence,” says  chief  librarian  Michael 
Ridley. 

To  showcase  just  how  wide- 
reaching  the  use  of  GIS  technology 


has  become,  this  year’s  presenters 
come  from  a variety  of  disciplines, 
including  computing  and  informa- 
tion science,  engineering,  environ- 
mental biology,  history,  landscape 
architecture,  population  medicine 
and  zoology.  Ridgetown  College  will 
also  be  represented.  Online  registra- 
tion for  all  presentations  is  available 
at  www.lib.uoguelph.ca/resources/ 
gis. 

To  learn  more  about  the  GIS  ser- 
vices and  resources  available  on 
campus,  visit  the  resources  section 
of  the  library  website  at  wv/w.Iib. 
uoguelph.ca. 

“The  GIS  service  has  highly 
skilled  staff  who  can  assist  you  with 
anything  from  creating  a simple  map 
to  helping  you  analyze  and  graphi- 
cally present  complex  data,”  says 
Ridley. 
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Grandmother  Drum  Born  on  Campus 

Aboriginal  craftsman  builds  drum  for  student  association,  teaches  traditions  surrounding  its  creation,  care  and  use 


BYMARYDICKIESON 

Along  strip  of  plywood 
soaked  in  water  and  bent  into  a 
circular  tube  forms  the  body.  Four 
supporting  posts  represent  the  arms 
and  legs,  and  a deer  hide  stretched 
tightly  across  the  open  end  becomes 
the  face  of  a new  drum  for  the 
University’s  Aboriginal  Student 
Association  (ASA). 

This  is  a woman’s  traditional 
drum,  built  by  visiting  craftsman 
Victor  Lyon  and  given  character 
through  the  dreams  of  his  partner, 
Romaine  Wesley,  who  saw  it  as  a 
grandmother  drum  clothed  in  a red 
skirt.  Lyon,  Wesley  and  her  son,  Joe, 
came  from  Sioux  Lookout,  Ont.,  in 
early  October  to  build  the  drum  and 
teach  Guelph’s  aboriginal  students 
the  traditions  surrounding  the  mak- 
ing, care  and  use  of  a traditional- 
style  drum. 

Lyon,  who  has  built  seven  big 
drums,  says  the  teaching  is  almost  as 
important  as  the  drum  itself.  He  is 
also  a filmmaker  whose  work  ap- 
pears on  the  Aboriginal  Television 
Network,  and  he  documented  the 
week  of  workshops  for  the  benefit  of 
future  ASA  members. 

An  aboriginal  drum  is  a spiritual 
object,  says  Lyon.  Its  resonating 
sound  represents  the  heartbeat  of 
Mother  Earth,  and  it  symbolizes  the 
vital  connection  among  aboriginal 
cultures,  ancestral  teachings,  respect 
for  all  living  creatures  and  the 
natural  world. 


ture,  he  says.  The  black  line  is  a 
turtle,  which  symbolizes  an  inter- 
preter or  translator  in  aboriginal  cul- 
tures. Red  Turtle  Woman  will  watch 
over  students  through  their  univer- 
sity experience  and  teach  them  how 
to  blend  their  formal  education  with 
their  spiritual  journey,  he  says. 

Lyon  notes  that  some  ceremonial 
drums  are  male,  but  this  one  is  a 
grandmother  who  will  protect  her 
family.  “She  is  also  an  emissary  and  a 
translator  for  all  those  who  want  to 
come  and  sit  at  the  drum.” 

The  finished  drum,  complete 
with  a travelling  jacket  made  by  Ro- 
maine Wesley,  was  dedicated  at  a 
feasting  ceremony  Oct.  5.  Its  deep 
sound  has  already  filled  the  Aborigi- 
nal Resource  Centre  on  Gordon 
Street  and  made  its  campus  debut 
Oct.  13  at  the  centre’s  lecture  on  the 
legacy  of  colonialism  for  Aboriginal 
Peoples  in  Canada. 

Next  month,  the  centre  will  host 
an  Aboriginal  Charity  Gala  as  part  of 
its  contribution  to  SUNDANCe,  an 
organization  formed  by  the  aborigi- 
nal student  groups  at  Guelph  and  the 
universities  of  Waterloo  and  Wilfrid 
Laurier.  The  three  institutions  work 
through  SUNDANCe  to  create  a 
positive  university  experience  for  ab- 
original students  and  to  raise  aware- 
ness of  aboriginal  culture, 

The  Nov.  6 gala  will  also  support 
the  SUNDANCe  aboriginal  student 
bursary  program.  See  below  for 
details  or  visit  www.studenthfe. 
uoguelph.ca/arc/chari  tygala.htm. 


Sitting  around  the  Aboriginal  Student  Association’s  new  drum  are,  from  left,  community  volunteer  Brooke 
Charnoe,  student  Cara  Wehkamp,  craftsman  Victor  Lyon,  students  Gary  and  )alme  Mishibnijima,  and  volunteers 
loeand  Romaine  Wesley.  photo  bymarydickieson 


As  a circle,  the  drum  evokes  the 
spirit  of  coming  together  to  share 
ideas  and  responsibilities  in  an  at- 
mosphere of  mutual  recognition  and 
respect.  That’s  also  a description  of 
how  ASA  members  vrill  use  the 
drum,  says  association  chair  Cara 
Wehkamp.  It  will  appear  at  public 
events  on  campus  “to  help  us  in  our 
role  at  U of  G and  to  attract  more 
people  to  the  association,”  she  says. 


It  will  also  be  used  as  a practice 
drum  by  students  who  are  drum- 
mers in  their  home  communities, 
and  it  will  travel  with  them  as  they 
participate  in  larger  events  like  a re- 
cent powwow  hosted  by  students  at 
the  University  of  Waterloo. 

In  her  dream  about  the  Guelph 
grandmother  drum,  Romaine  Wes- 
ley saw  it  wearing  a bright  red  skirt 
with  a white  horizontal  stripe  near 


the  hem  and  a squiggly  black  line 
running  through  the  white  bar. 
Based  on  his  interpretation  of  the 
dream,  Lyon  says  the  drum  should 
be  called  Miskwa  Miskwa-Desi  Ikwe, 
which  means  Red  Turtle  Woman. 

The  white  stripe  represents  a stu- 
dent’s university  education,  a 
straight  and  narrow  band  of  time 
and  learning  in  a sea  of  red  that  rep- 
resents the  vastness  ofaboriginal  cul- 
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War  Memorial  Hall 

University  of  Guelph 

5 pm  I Jazz  Reception  and  Silent  Auction 

6 to  7:30  pm  | Dinner 
7:30  pm  on  | Entertainment 

Tickets  $60 


For  tickets  call  Jaime  at  824.4120  Ext.  58074  or  Valerey  at  824.4120  Ext.  56920 
For  information,  visit  www.studentlife.uoguelph.ca/arc/charitygala.htm 


Aboriginal  Charity  Gala 


A collaboration  of  the  Aboriginal  Resource  Centre 
& CFRU  93.3  FM  First  Nation's  Radio 


SUNDANCe  presents 
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Kudos  for  Teaching 

Continued  from  page  I 


and  in  the  lives  of  their  students  by 
ensuring  the  best  instruction  and  re- 
I search.  The  awards  are  based  on  stu- 
dent evaluations,  letters  of  support 
from  students  and  colleagues,  and 
the  recipients'  contributions  to 
curriculum  development. 

“Guelph  has  a great  number  of 
outstanding,  dedicated  and  passion- 
ate teachers,”  says  Stevenson,  “and 
this  year’s  award  winners  truly  illus- 
trate the  diversity  and  depth  of  that 
excellence.” 

Prof.  John  Baird,  Clinical  Stud- 
ies, received  the  award  for  the  On- 
tario Veterinary  College.  Described 
by  one  colleague  as  “the  most  tal- 
ented clinical  teacher  in  veterinary 
medicine,"  Baird  was  lauded  by  a 
student  for  his  “special  ability  to 
teach  students  how  to  think  rather 
than  just  leauring  knowledge."  An- 
other colleague  said  Baird  “is  the 
perfect  example  of  a committed,  ef- 
fective, dedicated  and  highly  re- 
spected clinical  teacher,  and  is  very 
worthy  of  recognition  for  all  he  has 
done  for  generations  of  veterinary 
students.” 

In  the  College  of  Physical  and 
Engineering  Science,  the  award  went 
to  Prof.  Gerarda  Darlington,  Mathe- 
matics and  Statistics.  In  one  letter  of 
support,  a student  wrote  that  Dar- 
lington’s “teaching  style,  personality 
and  passion  for  her  career  made  her 
one  of  the  best . . . professors  that  I 
had  the  pleasure  to  meet  during  my 
undergraduate  studies.”  A colleague 
described  her  as  “enthusiastic,  car- 
ing, energetic,  collegial  and  ap- 
proachable,” and  said  she  has  the 
ability  to  pedagogically  connect  to 
her  students. 

The  award  for  the  College  of  Bio- 
logical Science  was  presented  to 
Prof.  Joe  Lam,  Microbiology.  De- 
scribed as  "everything  a professor 
should  be,”  he  was  cited  for  his  abil- 
ity to  challenge  students  to  under- 
stand the  way  research  contributes 
to  knowledge.  “Dr.  Lam  is  a foun- 
tain of  knowledge  and  experience,” 
wrote  one  student.  Said  another: 
"Dr.  Lam  loves  learning,  and  out  of 
his  love  for  learning  comes  his  love 
to  educate.  He  always  says  everyone 
has  the  potential  in  them  to  learn 
and  no  one  should  be  deprived  of 
learning.” 

Prof.  Maurice  Nelischer,  Envi- 
ronmental Design  and  Rural  Devel- 
opment, is  this  year’s  winner  for  the 
Ontario  Agricultural  College. 
“Teaching  is,  in  many  respects,  thea- 
tre. and  Maurice  is  a consummate 
performer,”  wrote  a faculty  col- 
league. Students  lauded  his  interac- 
tive and  engaging  teaching  style,  his 
"unsurpassable”  knowledge,  his 
dedication,  his  approachability  and 
his  commitment  to  producing  wcll- 
I trained,  passionate  students  of  land- 


scape architecture.  “His  imprint  on 
our  school  is  immense,  helping  to 
keep  our  education  experience  cur- 
rent and  competitive.” 

The  UGFA  award  for  the  College 
of  Arts  went  to  Prof.  Dorothy 
Odartey-Wellington,  Languages  and 
Literatures,  who  is  described  as  “an 
accomplished  teacher,  a rising  au- 
thority in  course  and  curriculum  de- 
velopment, and  a driving  force  in  the 
development  of  innovative  teaching 
methods.”  Students  lauded  her  pas- 
sionate teaching,  her  ability  to  chal- 
lenge students  to  think  and  her 
willingness  to  be  challenged  in  re- 
turn. Wrote  a colleague:  “She  never 
ducks  a question,  never 
shortchanges  a student  because  she 
is  in  a rush,  never  arrives  in  class 
unprepared." 

In  the  College  of  Social  and  Ap- 
plied Human  Sciences,  the  award 
went  to  Prof.  lim  Pickworth,  Hospi- 
tality and  Tourism  Management, 
who  retired  in  2003  and  was  hon- 
oured for  his  many  years  of  enthusi- 
astic and  effective  teaching  and 
student  advising.  “For  Jim,  educat- 
ing isn’t  limited  to  teaching  students 
the  principles  and  practices  of  hospi- 
tality management,”  wrote  a col- 
league. “It  also  includes  inspiring 
students  to  discover  and  pursue 
their  passion  vrithin  their  chosen 
area  of  study.”  A student  lauded  him 
for  his  “contagious  passion  for  the 
hospitality  industry  that  inspires  his 
students.” 

The  L/GFA  presented  its  2004  Ac- 
ademic Librarianship  Award  to 
Loma  Rourke,  academic  liaison  li- 
brarian for  the  School  of  English  and 
Theatre  Studies  (SETS).  She  was 
cited  for  enhancing  the  electronic 
collections  in  SETS,  for  teaching  stu- 
dents how  to  become  better  re- 
searchers and  for  organizing  a 
“Freedom  to  Read”  event  in  the  li- 
brary to  consider  the  importance  of 
intellectual  freedom  and  the  dangers 
of  censorship.  One  nominator  de- 
scribed Rourke  as  “a  role  model  for 
future  academic  librarians  and  an 
ambassador  for  the  University  of 
Guelph  Library.” 

A Special  Merit  Award  was  pre- 
sented to  biochemistry  professor 
Bob  Keates  for  his  innovative  contri- 
butions to  the  development  of 
web-based  instruction.  He  was 
lauded  for  developing  "a  truly 
world-class”  web  resource  based  on 
protein  structure  and  function, 
which  has  proved  to  be  a highly  ef- 
fective mode  of  teaching.  Describing 
Keates  as  "a  genuine  scholar,”  a col- 
league wrote:  “I  know  of  no  one  who 
keeps  up  with  the  biochemical  litera- 
ture the  way  he  does.  My  students 
and  I have  long  considered  him  to  be 
an  encyclopedia  of  biochemical 
information.” 


Campus  Hardware  Limited 

1027  Cordon  Street 
Guelph,  Ontario  NIG  4X1 
Tel.  (519)  836-3721 
Fax  (519)  836-5664 
Helen  Maciag 


Where  Are  You  Now? 


If  you  can  identify  where  this  photo  was  taken  on  campus,  you  will  have  your  name  entered  in  a draw  for  a 
$50  gift  certificate  donated  by  the  U of  G Bookstore,  to  be  held  at  the  end  of  the  semester.  Anyone  who 
submits  the  right  answer  by  Oct.  29  at  4:45  p.m.  is  eligible  for  the  draw.  Send  your  response  to 
r.cooper@exec.uoguelph.ca  or  call  Ext.  56982.  The  following  people  correctly  reported  that  the  Oct.  13  photo 
was  taken  at  the  Guelph  Turfgrass  Institute:  Colleen  Roberts,  Rhonda  Alger,  Steve  Gazzola,  Marjorie  Price, 
Petra  Schennach,  Margaret  Timmins,  Gary  Hall,  Kamran  Haq,  Eileen  Cook,  Lenore  Ross,  Chris  Riddell,  Steve 
Forbes,  Jonathan  Newman,  Linda  Veldhuls,  Jeff  Haines,  Nathan  Owen-Going,  Bill  Wong,  Lillian  DeBruin  and 
Erica  Gunn.  photo  by  racheue  cooper 


Students  Rate  Their  Universities 


Continued  from  page  1 

knowledge  of  subjects;  overall  uni- 
versity atmosphere;  personal  safety 
and  security,  freedom  of  expression; 
campus  atmosphere  and  online  ser- 
vices (including  library  resources, 
access  to  course/teaching  materials 
online  and  on-campus  network). 

Areas  in  which  Guelph  received 
A’s  are:  availability  of  faculty  to  stu- 
dents outside  the  classroom;  quality 
of  buildings  and  facilities;  diversity 
of  clubs  and  extracurricular  activi- 
ties; sense  of  community;  and  repu- 
tation among  employers. 


U of  G also  received  top  marks 
for  food  and  health  services,  teach- 
ing quality,  recreational  opportuni- 
ties, classrooms  and  lecture  halls, 
and  computer  accessibility  and  help. 

The  University  Report  Card,  like 
other  surveys  and  rankings  of  Cana- 
dian universities,  is  one  resource  fu- 
ture students  can  use  in  deciding 
which  institution  best  fits  their 
needs,  says  Summerlee.  But  the  atti- 
tudinal  study  is  just  part  of  the  infor- 
mation that’s  available  to  students 
about  universities. 


He  adds  that  although  he’s 
pleased  that  Guelph  was  rated  so 
highly,  he’s  worried  about  sustaining 
“the  excellent  higher-education  sys- 
tem in  this  province”  with  the  cur- 
rent level  of  government  funding. 
Ontario  universities  are  ranked  10th 
out  of  10  provinces  in  per-capita 
government  funding 

Summerlee  says  he’s  pleased  to 
note  that  Bob  Rae,  chair  of  the  panel 
currently  reviewing  post-secondary 
education  in  the  province,  shares 
these  concerns. 
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CLASSIFIEDS 


FOR  SALE 


Toyota  tires  and  rims,  185/70/R13, 
good  condition,  823-2737. 


1995  Honda  Civic  LX,  green, 
five-speed,  air,  new  tires,  brakes  and 
exhaust,  service  records,  smoke-free, 
certified,  e-tested,  204,000  highway 
kilometres,  822-6518  or  zwk69@ 
hotmaiI.com. 


Five-year-old  registered  American 
Warmblood  mare,  thoroughbred 
cross.  Secretariat  bloodlines,  well- 
suited  for  English  or  western  games, 
827-0001. 


Gryphon  fleece:  extra  large  tops  in 
white  or  grey,  medium  in  red;  red 
sweat  pants,  large;  U of  G vwnd- 
breaker,  extra  large,  905-257-5225. 


Tyrolia  Reflex  skis  and  bindings; 
Nordica  175  boots,  280  mm, 
women’s  size  7,  both  used  for  one  ski 
season,  836-0125  after  4:30  p.m. 


Comic  book  collector  magazines, 
new,  more  than  140  issues;  Down- 
beat  )3zz  magazines  from  the  1960s, 
more  than  100  issues;  Goldmine 
Record  Collector  magazines,  60 
recent  issues,  823-2737. 


Fifteen-year-old  house  on  Brady 
Lane  (Kortright  East/Gordon  area), 
four  bedrooms  plus  one,  finished 
basement,  Jacuzzi,  view  of  conserva- 
tion area,  Dorota,  826-5900. 


Kenmore  PowerMate  vacuum, 
excellent  condition;  kitchen  table, 
824-9620  after  5 p.m. 


1994  VW  Jetta  Diesel,  dark  pur- 
ple/black  with  tan  upholstery, 
AM/FM  stereo  cassette,  new  brakes. 


well-maintained,  great  mileage, 
238,000  kilometres,  Wendy  or  Dave, 
821-7828  or  wfoster@uoguelph.ca. 


Beige  chesterfield,  loveseat  and 
chair;  walnut  hutch;  Barbie  trailer; 
two  Tiny  Tykes  storage  benches, 
822-5483. 


FOR  RENT 


Furnished  apartment,  available 
immediately,  $550  a month  plus 
utilities,  credit  check  references, 
824-6137. 


Five  rooms  in  student  house,  close  to 
Zehrs  Hartsland  Plaza  and  bus 
route,  20-minute  walk  to  campus, 
three-car  parking,  central  air,  large 
fenced  yard,  non-smokers,  no  pets, 
available  until  the  end  of  April  or 
August,  $400  a month  plus  utilities 
per  person,  820-1933  or  nathn5is@ 
uoguelph.ca. 


Professionally  finished  basement 
room  in  townhouse,  private  bath, 
laundry,  central  air,  on  bus  route, 
close  to  shopping  and  West  End  Rec 
Centre,  non-smoker,  822-6950. 


Furnished  lower-level  apartment  in 
south-end  home,  private  entrance, 
large  windows,  laundry,  close  to  bus 
stop,  non-smoker,  no  pets,  mature 
person  preferred,  836-4524. 


Furnished  one-bedroom  apartment 
in  Paris,  France,  short-term  rentals; 
furnished  two-bedroom  house  in 
Antibes  on  French  Riviera,  weekly  or 
monthly,  836-6745  or  fhmoll@ 
webtv.net. 


Three-bedroom  bungalow  near 
Cutten  Club  for  family  or  profes- 
sional couple,  three  baths,  appli- 


ances, central  air,  $1,700  a month 
plus  utilities,  Ext.  55003  or 
redweb@uoguelph.ca. 


WANTED 


Three  male  and  three  female  manne- 
quins or  dressmaking  forms  for 
museum  display  at  the  Royal  Cana- 
dian Legion,  Sid,  Ext.  53599  or 
590-3716. 


Dehumidifer  in  good  working  con- 
dition, Ext.  52965  or  821-5502. 


Advice  for  landscaping  of  private 
home  in  Guelph,  students  welcome, 
780-1373  after  6 p.m. 


Pasture  board  suitable  for  one  or  two 
horses  in  or  near  the  Guelph  area, 
zxenopuss2004@yahoo.ca. 


Used  card  table  and  chairs,  Norma, 
Ext.  53605. 


Bachelor  or  one-bedroom  apart- 
ment for  post-doctoral  researcher 
from  mid-December  or  mid-January 
to  September,  quiet  location,  on  bus 
route,  laundry,  836-9560  or 
corina@physics.uoguelph.ca. 


AVAILABLE 


Professional  housekeeper,  reason- 
able rates,  Sandra,  763-0624. 


At  Guelph  Schedule 

Publication  Date  Deadline 

Nov.  10 

Nov.  2 

Nov.  24 

Nov.  16 

Dec.  8 

Nov.  30 

Jan.  12 

Jan.  4 

Jan.  26 

Jan.  18 

POSSIBILITIES  ARE 
ENDLESS ... 


Design  your  own  unique  pattern, 
the  possibilities  are  endless! 

• EXTENSIVE  SELECTIONS  • 
Ceramic 
Marble 
Slate 


OVER  1000  COLOURS  TO  CHOOSE  • 


“Qualit)'  and  Craftsmanship  are 
a Family  Tradition" 


icicpuuuc;  yjiy)  ozQ-n//t 

Michael  H.C.  McMurray  Fax:  (519)  826-4994 

Parmer  Email:  michaclmcmurray@on.aibn.com 


RETIREMENT  & ESTATE  PLANNING 


• Do  you  have  questions  about  your 
retirement  options? 

• Michael  can  help  you  explore  the  options 
available  to  you 

• Call  today  for  a free  consultation 


GUELPH 


(est.  1978) 


■ Enriched  Academic  Curricuium 

■ Athletic  Program 

• Martial  Arts  • Skating 

• Swimming  • Yoga 

■ KinderMusik 

■ Core  French 

■ Monthly  Field  Trips 

■ Certified  Montessori  Teachers 


Low  Student  Teacher  Ratio 
Vi  Day  Preschool 
Full  Day  Jr.  & Sr.  Kindergarten 
Elementary  Grades  1-6 
Extended  Hours  Available 

Downtown  Guelph 

151  Waterloo  Ave. 

Guelph,  Ont. 

836-3810 


“Within  the  Child  Lies 
the  Fate  of  the  Future  " 

Dr.  Maria  Montessori 


u u u .^iii'lplimontcsson.coin 


>/■ 

MAHEI 


Frmsk  tram  our  kUckm . . . 

HOT  TAKE-OUT  SUPPERS 

• Turkey  Breast  Parmesan 
• Garlic  A Parmesan  Mashed  Potatoes 
• Glazed  Carrots  & Cashews 
• Storemade  Chicken  Noodle  Soup 

^^Fast  /ood  goes  geturmet^* 

GUELPH  POULTRY  MARKET 

Kortright  just  off  the  Hanlon 
570  Kortright  Plaza 

Mon.-Wed.  0^7 

r"  S 763-2284 


837-3030 

304  Stone  Rd.  West 
Plaza  with  Tim  Horton  Donuts 

836-3030 

585  Eramosa  Rd. 
Plaza  with  Seven-Eleven 
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EVENTS 


ARBORETUM 


NOTICES 


The  Arboretum’s  Theatre  in  the 
Trees  production  of  Ray  Cooney’s 
Funny  Money  opens  Nov.  6 and  runs 
on  various  weekend  dates  until  Dec. 
18.  Doors  open  at  6 p.m.  For  infor- 
mation and  tickets,  call  Ext.  54110. 

The  Dufflebag  Theatre  presents 
Peter  Pan  Nov.  16  at  6:30  p.m.  at  the 
Arboretum  Centre.  Tickets  are  $5 
and  are  available  at  the  Arboretum 
or  Simply  Wonderful. 


ART  CENTRE 


The  Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre 
presents  artist  Tammy  Ratcliff  dis- 
cussing her  current  exhibition,  “far 
from  the  tree,”  Nov.  2 at  noon. 

The  art  centre’s  annual  “Beyond  the 
Frame"  auction  party  runs  Nov.  13. 
Doors  open  at  5:30  p.m.;  the  live 
auction  begins  at  7 p.m.  Tickets  are 
$45  and  are  available  at  the  art  centre 
information  desk  and  at  the  Framing 
and  Art  Centre. 


CONCERTS 


The  Thursday  noon-hour  concert 
series  continues  Oct.  28  with 
soprano  Natasha  Campbell  and  pia- 
nist Ronald  Beckett  and  Nov.  4 with 
concert  guitarist  Aaron  Black,  On 
Nov.  11,  the  Andrew  Klaehn  Trio 
performs.  TTie  concerts  begin  at 
12:10  p.m.  in  MacKinnon  107. 

The  U of  G Chamber  Choir  will  be 
part  of  a group  of  Canadian  univer- 
sity choirs  to  perform  in  Toronto 
Nov.  14  at  3 p.m.  at  Metropolitan 
United  Church,  56  Queen  St.  E. 
Tickets  are  $25  for  adults,  $20  for 
seniors  and  $12.50  for  students  with 
ID.  They  can  be  purchased  at 
416-366-7723  or  at  v/ww.stlc.com. 


The  international  film  series 
“Beyond  Hollywood"  continues 
Nov.  7 with  Flamenco,  directed  by 
Carlos  Saura  of  Spain.  The  film  runs 
at  7 p.m.  in  McLaughlin  384,  with  a 
brief  introduction  at  6:45  p.m. 
Admission  is  free. 


LECTURE 


The  Selected  Journals  of  L.M.  Mont- 
gomery, Volume  Five,  edited  by  Eng- 
lish professors  eraeritae  Mary  Rubio 
and  Elizabeth  Waterston,  will  be 
officially  launched  Nov.  15  at  7 p.m. 
at  The  Bookshelf. 

The  U of  G Retirees  Association  will 
hold  a forum  on  pensions  Nov.  2 
from  10  a.m  to  noon  in  the  Arbore- 
tum Centre.  Coffee  will  be  available 
at  9:30  a.m.  All  members  of  the  Uni- 
versity community  are  welcome. 

U of  G’s  largest  on-campus  recruit- 
ment event.  Fall  Preview  Day,  runs 
Nov.  7.  Last  year,  more  than  2,000 
high  school  students  and  their  par- 
ents attended.  The  day  includes 
campus  tours,  information  sessions 
and  displays  staffed  by  Guelph  fac- 
ulty, staff  and  students. 

The  Stress  Management  and  High 
Performance  Clinic  is  joining  forces 
with  the  Learning  Commons  to 
present  “examSMART,”  a program 
that  teaches  practical  stress-manage- 
ment techniques  as  well  as  study  and 
exam  strategies.  Beginning  Nov.  9,  it 
runs  for  four  sessions  Tuesdays  and 
Thursdays  at  5:30  p.m.  in  the 
McLaughlin  Library.  Cost  is  $20.  For 
more  information,  visit  www. 
uoguelph.ca/~ksomers  or  leave  a 
message  at  Ext.  52662. 

A graduate  student  working  with 
Prof.  Blair  Nonnecke,  Computing 
and  Information  Science,  is  looking 
for  volunteers  between  the  ages  of  40 
and  60  for  a study  of  in-car  elec- 
tronic navigation  systems.  The  study 
involves  a short  questionnaire  and 
up  to  two  sessions  with  the  device  in 
a car.  The  final  session  requires  the 
participant  to  have  a car,  but 
non-drivers  are  also  needed.  To 
participate,  send  e-mail  to  enoel@ 
uoguelph.ca  or  call  Ext.  56407. 

The  Zavitz  Gallery  presents  exhibi- 
tions by  Megan  Kroetsch  and 
Michelle  Lechien  until  Oct.  30  and 
by  Colin  Higgins  from  Oct.  31  to 
Nov.  6.  "Head  Shop,”  a show  orga- 
nized by  FASTWURMS  and  featur- 
ing work  by  visual  studies  students, 
runs  Nov.  7 to  13. 


SEMINARS 


The  School  of  Hospitality  and  Tour- 
ism Management’s  MBA  lecture 
series  presents  Philip  Smith,  high 
commissioner  for  the  Bahamas  to 
Canada,  Nov.  10  at  5 p.m.  in  the 
HTM  atrium.  His  topic  is  “Market- 
ing the  Bahamas  as  a Tourism  Desti- 
nation.” 


The  Department  of  Zoology  pres- 
ents Laval  University  biologist  Helga 
Guderley  Oct.  29  at  3:30  p.m.  in 
Axelrod  265A.  Her  topic  is  "Physio- 
logical Determinants  of  Swimming 
Performance  in  Cod  and  Scallops.” 


Next  up  in  the  Department  of 
Microbiology  graduate  student  sem- 
inar series  is  Chris  Hlynialuk  dis- 
cussing “Out  With  the  Old,  in  With 
the  Nucleus”  Oct.  29.  On  Nov.  5, 
Indervesh  Indervesh  examines  “Vir- 
ulence Mechanisms  of  Yersinia 
ruckeri:  Characterization  of  Signa- 
ture-Tagged Mutants  From  a Fish 
Challenge  Model.”  The  seminars  are 
at  12:30  p.m.  in  Graham  2310. 

“Age-Related  Differences  in  Multi- 
ple-Object Tracking  Performance: 
Keeping  Track  of  the  Positions  of 
Several  Moving  Things  at  Once"  is 
the  topic  of  Prof.  Lana  Trick,  Psy- 
chology, in  the  Department  of 
Human  Biology  and  Nutritional  Sci- 
ences seminar  Nov.  1.  On  Nov.  8, 
Debbie  O’Connor  of  the  Hospital 
for  Sick  Children  and  the  University 
of  Toronto  explores  “Folate 
Biosynthesis  in  the  Large  Intestine: 
A Complementary  Approach  to 
Improving  the  Folate  Status  and 
Colonic  Health  of  Humans.”  The 
seminars  are  at  1 p.m.  in  Animal  Sci- 
ence and  Nutrition  141. 

The  Axelrod  Institute  of  Ichthyology 
seminar  series  continues  Nov.  2 with 
graduate  student  Luis  Pena,  Animal 
and  Poultry  Science,  presenting 
“Investigation  Into  the  Differences 
in  Nitrogen  Metabolism  Between 
Rainbow  Trout  and  Atlantic  Salmon 
of  Different  Sizes/Ages”  and  Nov.  9 
with  a talk  by  microbiology  graduate 
student  Indervesh  Indervesh.  The 
seminars  begin  at  12:30  p.m.  in 
Axelrod  168. 

The  Department  of  Botany  presents 
Patricia  Chambers  of  the  National 
Water  Research  Institute  discussing 
“Too  Much  of  a Good  Thing?  Nutri- 
ents, Aquatic  Plants  and  the  Tropic 
Status  of  Canadian  Waters”  Nov.  2. 
On  Nov.  9,  the  topic  is  "Polyploidy 
and  Local  Adaptation  in  Achillea 
millefolium  (Asteraceae)”  with 
post-doctoral  researcher  Justin 
Ramsey.  The  seminars  are  at  3:30 
p.m.  in  Axelrod  265A. 

The  Department  of  Physics  seminar 
series  continues  Nov.  2 with  Prof. 
Alejandro  Marangoni,  Food  Science, 
explaining  “The  Structure  and 
Mechanical  Properties  of  Fat  Crystal 
Networks,”  Nov.  4 with  Nikolaus 
Nestle  of  the  University  of 
Darmstadt,  Germany,  discussing 
“Subvoxel  Information  on  MRI  of 
Soft  Matter  Systems”  and  Nov.  9 
vrith  Michael  Romalis  of  Princeton 
University.  On  Nov.  11,  Heiko 
Heerklotz  of  the  University  of  Basel, 
Switzerland,  presents  “From  the 
Physics  of  Surfactants  to  the  Molec- 


ular Biology  of  Lipid  Rafts.”  The 
seminars  begin  at  4 p.m.  in 
MacNaughton  222. 

“Linking  Honduran  Farmers  to  the 
Formal  Research  Sector:  Collective 
Action  for  Plant  Genetic  Improve- 
ment” is  the  topic  of  Prof.  Sally 
Humphries,  Sociology  and  Anthro- 
pology, in  the  international  develop- 
ment seminar  series  Nov.  5 at  4 p.m. 
in  MacLachlan  101. 


TEACHING  SUPPORT 


Teaching  Support  Services  (TSS) 
presents  the  workshop  “Producing 
Quality  Video  for  Teaching  and 
Instruction”  Nov.  3 for  faculty  who 
plan  to  produce  a video  as  part  of 
their  teaching  materials.  Register 
through  the  Human  Resources  web- 
site at  www.uoguelph.ca/hr/train- 
ing/index.htm. 

Other  upcoming  TSS  training  and 
development  sessions  include: 

“Tools  and  Techniques  for  Larger 
Classes”  Nov.  4,  “Photoshop  Tid- 
bits: Filters”  Nov.  10,  “Developing 
Effective  Course  Outlines"  Nov.  11, 
“Problem-Based  Learning  in  Science 
and  Its  Implementation  in  a Biology 
Curriculum”  Nov.  16  and 

“Photoshop  Tidbits:  Colour”  Nov. 
24.  Detailed  descriptions  of  work- 
shops and  online  registration  can  be 
found  at  www.tss.  uoguelph.ca. 

TSS  is  hosting  a luncheon  for  new 
faculty  Nov.  1 1 . The  discussion  topic 
is  “Developing  Effective  Course 
Outlines.”  Online  registration  is 
required.  A social  for  new  faculty 
vrill  be  held  Nov.  12  at  5 p.m.  at  the 
Gryphon  Centre.  No  registration  is 
required. 


THEATRE 


The  drama  program  presents  Black 
Snow  by  Keith  Dewhurst,  adapted 
from  the  novel  by  Mikhail  Bulgakov, 
Nov.  9 to  13  at  8 p.m.  at  the  George 
Luscombe  Theatre,  with  a 2 p.m. 
matinee  Nov.  13.  Tickets  are  $7  and 
$9  and  are  available  at  the  door  or 
can  be  reserved  at  Ext.  53147. 


THESIS  DEFENCE 


The  final  examination  of  Natalia 
Kaniuk,  a PhD  candidate . in  the 
Department  of  Microbiology,  is 
Nov.  4 at  1:30  p.m.  in  Animal  Sci- 
ence and  Nutrition  141.  The  thesis  is 
“Investigations  Into  the  Biosynthesis 
of  the  Lipopolysaccharide  Core 
Oligosaccharide  Region  of  Esche- 
richia coH  and  Salmonella.”  The 
adviser  is  Prof.  Chris  Whitfield. 


COMMUNITY  EVENTS 


Novelist  and  historian  Ronald 
Wright,  this  year’s  CBC  Massey  Lec- 
turer, will  appear  at  The  Bookshelf 
Nov.  1 at  7 p.m. 

The  Guelph  Symphony  Orchestra 
performs  Nov.  7 at  7:30  p.m.  at  St. 
Joseph’s  Church,  409  Paisley  Rd.  The 
program  will  feature  works  by  Wag- 
ner, Schubert  and  Handel.  For  tick- 
ets, call  763-3000. 

The  Jane  Goodall  Institute’s  Roots  & 
Shoots  program  and  the  Unitarian 
Congregation  of  Guelph  are  co-host- 
ing a fundraising  event/dessert  party 
for  global  humanitarian  land  mine 
action  Nov.  4 at  7:30  p.m.  at  the  Uni- 
tarian Church,  122  Harris  St.  Tickets 
are  $5  and  can  be  purchased  at  the 
door  or  by  calling  Ext.  58736. 

The  Perimeter  Institute  in  Waterloo 
presents  a public  lecture  by  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto  philosopher  James 
Robert  Brown  Nov.  3 at  7 p.m.  at 
Waterloo  Collegiate  Institute,  300 
Hazel  St.  His  topic  is  "Proofs  and 
Pictures:  The  Role  of  Visualization 
in  Mathematical  and  Scientific  Rea- 
soning.” Reserve  a ticket  by  e-mail- 
ing  to  tickets@perimeterinstitute.ca 
or  calling  519-569-7600,  Ext.  6152. 

Documentary  filmmaker  Alexandre 
Trudeau  presents  “The  Guelph  Lec- 
ture on  Being  Canadian”  Nov.  5 at  7 
p.m.  at  the  River  Run  Centre.  Also 
appearing  are  House  of  Velvet.  Suda- 
nese terror  survivor  Mading  Angeth 
and  Bill  Whitehead,  who  will  read 
works  by  Timothy  Findley.  For  ticket 
information,  call  763-3000. 

The  Elora  Festival  and  Singers  pres- 
ent a screening  of  the  1925  silent  film 
The  Phantom  of  the  Opera  accompa- 
nied by  organist  William  O’Meara 
Oct.  30  at  8 p.m.  at  St.  John’s 
Church,  Elora.  For  tickets,  call 
846-0331. 

The  Guelph  Creative  Arts  Associa- 
tion holds  its  eighth  annual  craft 
show  Nov.  6 from  10  a.m.  to  5:30 
p.m.  at  Old  Quebec  Street. 

The  Guelph  Guild  of  Handweavers 
and  Spinners  will  host  a show  and 
sale  Nov.  13  and  14  from  10  a.m.  to  4 
p.m.  at  the  Wellington  County 
Museum  and  Archives.  Opening 
Nov.  13  at  the  museum  are  the  exhi- 
bitions “Keeping  Warm”  and  “Festi- 
val of  Lights,”  featuring  textiles  and 
decorated  Christmas  trees.  The 
monthly  gallery  concert  runs  Nov. 
14  at  2 p.m.  in  the  Exhibit  Hall. 
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INSIDE:  SOYBEAN  LEADER  AWARDED  MACMILLAN  LAUREATE  • LIBRARY  NAMED  FOR  MATH  PROF 


U of  G Ranks  Second* 
Gets  Top  Marks  From 
Grads  in  Maclean*s 

University  maintains  top  rankings  in  categories  such  as  quality  of  students,  faculty 


BY  LORI  BONA  HUNT 

Guelph  finished  second 
overall  among  the  nation's 
comprehensive  universities  in  the 
Maclean’s  rarddngs,  but  it’s  still 
number  1 according  to  its  graduates. 

The  magazine’s  annual  rankings 
of  Canadian  universities,  released 
Nov.  8,  saw  U of  G edged  out  of  the 
top  spot  by  the  University  of 
Waterloo.  Guelph  maintained  its 
number  1 rankings  in  categories 
such  as  quality  of  students  and  fac- 
ulty, but  lost  ground  in  areas  most 
closely  tied  to  the  double  cohort  and 
provincial  funding,  including  class 


sizes,  student  support  and  finances. 

But  U of  G outstripped  its  peers 
in  the  comprehensive  category  in 
Maclean ‘s  new  “report  card”  of  Can- 
ada’s universities.  Published  for  the 
first  time  this  year,  the  rating  was 
based  on  the  opinions  of  12,334  ran- 
domly selected  graduates  of  the 
classes  of  1999,  2000  and  2001. 

Working  with  advisers  firom  An- 
gus Reid  Consultants,  McDougall 
Scientific  Ltd.  and  Nordic  Research 
Group,  Maclean's  surveyed  alumni 
across  the  country.  The  magazine 
asked  the  former  students  to  rate 
their  alma  maters  in  six  areas  related 
to  educational  quality.  They  were 


also  asked  whether  they’d  recom- 
mend their  school  and  if  their  expe- 
rience was  beneficial. 

In  that  survey,  U of  G occupied 
the  number  1 spot  in  five  of  the  six 
quality  areas:  teaching  and  instruc- 
tion, learning  environment,  student 
services,  extracurricular  environ- 
ment and  overall  educational  experi- 
ence. Guelph,  along  with  Waterloo, 
was  also  at  the  top  of  the  list  of  com- 
prehensive universities  most 
graduates  would  endorse. 

President  Alastair  Summerlee 
congratulated  the  University  of 
Waterloo  on  its  success,  calling  the 
See  SUMMERLEE  on  page  14 


Guelph  Named  Canada’s  Top 
Research  University  Again 

UofG  only  institution  without  medical  school  to  report  research  budget  over  $W0M 


BY  LORI  BONA  HUNT 

For  the  third  year  in  a row, 
Guelph  has  been  named 
Canada’s  comprehensive  “Research 
University  of  the  Year”  by  an 
independent  national  consulting 
firm. 

Research  Infosource  Inc.  ranked 
Canada’s  top  50  research  universities 
on  both  financial  input  and  research 
output.  Universities  were  divided 
into  three  categories;  medical/doc- 
toral, comprehensive  and  under- 
graduate, and  the  rating  was  based 
on  a point  system,  with  100  being  the 
highest  possible  score.  Half  the 


points  were  based  on  total  sponsored 
research  income  and  research  inten- 
sity of  both  faculty  and  graduate  stu- 
dents; the  other  half  were  awarded 
for  number  of  publications  in  lead- 
ing journals.  U of  G received  a total 
score  of  83.7. 

In  addition  to  the  number  1 rank- 
ing among  comprehensive  schools, 
Guelph  earned  top  honours  in  its  di- 
vision for  total  sponsored  research 
income  and  publication  intensity, 
and  was  ranked  seventh  overall 
among  Canadian  universities  in  all 
three  categories. 

"It  is  very  rewarding  for  the 


University  to  receive  this  national 
recognition  once  again,”  says  Prof. 
Alan  Wildeman,  vice-president  (re- 
search). “Our  national  reputation 
contributes  to  a strong  foundation 
that  supports  the  international 
breadth  of  our  research.  Our  fec- 
ulty,  staff  and  students  continue  to 
distinguish  themselves  in  Canada 
and  around  the  world  for  both  the 
intensity  and  the  magnitude  of  their 
work.  Our  success  is  attributable 
both  to  the  quality  of  all  the  creative 
research  done  at  Guelph  and  to  the 
large  number  of  organizations  that 
See  NUMBER  I on  page  14 


This  Week  in  1964 


Forty  years  ago,  the  News 
Bulletin  of  the  newly  created 
University  of  Guelph  reported  that: 

• The  Arts  Society  was  hosting  an  Arts 
Festival  Weekend,  featuring  the 
Guelph  Drama  Club’s  production  of 
The  Inspector  General,  a perform- 
ance by  the  Pro  Arte  Orchestra,  a 
student  art  show  and  contest,  and  a 
semi- formal  ball.  Tickets  for  the 
dance  were  $2  per  couple. 


Zoology  professor  Hugh 
MacCrimmon  was  organizing  a 
Scottish  country  dancing  class 
to  be  held  on  campus,  open  to 
faculty,  graduate  students  and 
staff. 

A questionnaire  was  being  sent 
out  to  all  faculty  to  solicit  their 
opinions  on  the  possible  use  of 
closed-circuit  educational  TV 
on  campus. 


Getting  Soy  Into  Your  System 


Everyday  foods  such  as  bread  could  soon  be  enriched  with 
health-promoting  components  of  soy,  thanks  to  new  University  of 
Guelph  research.  See  story  on  page  9.  photo  by  martin  schwalbe 


Arboretum  Master  Plan  | 
Committee  Seeks  Input  i 
on  Final  Draft  Document  * 

Plan  includes  reorganized  road  system  and  new 

entrance  to  the  Arboretum  via  College  Avenue 


The  Arboretum  Master  Plan 
Steering  Committee  has 
completed  a final  draft  of  a new 
master  plan  and  is  seeking  final 
comments  from  the  University  and 
general  community. 

The  new  master  plan,  which  is 
scheduled  to  go  before  Board  of 
Governors  in  December,  will  be  re- 
viewed by  B of  G’s  Physical  Re- 
sources and  Property  Committee 
Nov.  24. 

The  draft  plan  has  been  in  devel- 
opment over  the  past  1 0 months  and 
has  involved  an  extensive  consulta- 
tive process.  This  has  included  three 
public  meetings,  sessions  with  stake- 
holder groups,  a visioning  session 
and  community  submissions.  A 
study  team  also  conducted  a thor- 
ough assessment  of  the  Arboretum 


to  identify  key  issues,  and  focus 
groups  were  formed  to  address  is- 
sues and  concerns,  including  fund- 
ing limitations,  deferred 
maintenance  and  improvements  to 
access  and  roadways. 

The  draft  plan  incorporates  feed- 
back and  suggestions  from  this  pro- 
cess and  includes  both  a new  vision 
for  the  Arboretum  and  new  physical 
and  financial  plans. 

"We’d  like  to  hear  from  our  com- 
munity one  last  time  before  present- 
ing the  draft  of  the  master  plan  to  the 
committee  and  Board  of  Gover- 
nors,” says  Robin-Lee  Norris,  a 
board  member  who  is  chairing  the 
committee. 

Copies  of  the  master  plan  are 
available  in  the  McLaughlin  Library 
See  ARBORETUM  on  page  14 
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Financial  Services 


210  Koririghc  Road  West,  Unit  #5 
Guelph,  Ontario  NIG  4X4 
Telephone:  (519)  826-4774 
Fax: (519)  826-4994 

Email;  michacImcmurray(®on.aibn.com 


RETIREMENT  & ESTATE  PLANNING 

• Do  you  have  questions  about  your 
retirement  options? 

• Michael  can  help  you  explore  the  options 
available  to  you 

• Call  today  for  a free  consultation 


sure  to  enjoy 


career 


and  get  the 
most  out  of 
each  work  day- 
let  us  help  you 
see  your  world 
more'cleaiiy/^ 


Canvision  Optical 
666  Woolwich  Street 

Guelph,  ON  NIH7GS  7oO-7o70 


837-3030 

304  Stone  Rd.  West 
Plaza  with  Tim  Horton  Donuts 

836-3030 

585  Eramosa  Rd. 
Plaza  with  Seven-Eleven 


■ Enriched  Academic  Curriculum 

■ Athletic  Program 

• Martial  Arts  • Skating 

• Swimming  • Yoga 

■ KinderMusik 

■ Core  French 

■ Monthly  Field  Trips 

■ Certified  Montessori  Teachers 


Low  Student  Teacher  Ratio 
Vi  Day  Preschool 
Full  Day  Jr.  & Sr.  Kindergarten 
Elementary  Grades  1-6 
Extended  Hours  Available 

Downtown  Guelph 

1 5 1 Waterloo  Ave. 

Guelph,  Ont. 

836-3810 


the  Fate  of  the  Future" 

Dr.  Maria  Montessori 


ww  >v.giiL'l()  lmionlcssori.com 


senate  

Students  Commended  for  Record-Breaking 
Food  Collection  Halloween  Night 


At  the  Nov.  2 meeting  of  Senate,  president 
Alastair  Summerlee  urged  members  to  attend  the 
town  hall  meeting  that  former  Ontario  premier  Bob  Rae 
will  be  holding  on  campus  Nov.  24  as  part  of  his  review 
of  the  design  and  funding  of  the  province’s 
post-secondary  education  system.  It  begins  at  7:30  p.m. 
in  Room  104  of  Rozanski  Hall.  Information  and  a copy 
of  the  Rae  advisory  panel’s  discussion  paper  are 
available  at  www.raereview.on.ca. 

Summerlee  commended  U of  G students  for  collect- 


ing more  than  16,000  pounds  of  food  for  local  food 
banks  by  canvassing  their  neighbourhoods  Halloween 
night.  They  broke  the  Canadian  record  for  both  the 
number  of  volunteers  and  amount  of  food  collected  in 
the  national  “Trick  or  Eat”  campaign  run  by  students 
on  40  Canadian  campuses. 

The  president  also  paid  tribute  to  the  organizers  of 
Peace  Week,  calling  the  initiative  a “beacon  of  light” 
amid  recent  reports  of  hate  crimes  on  campus.  He  noted 
that  a Peace  Vigil  will  be  held  Nov.  1 5. 


Senators  approved  changes  to 
the  bylaw  for  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Student  Petitions.  Many  of  the 
revisions  are  designed  to  make  by- 
laws and  regulations  clearer  and 
more  precise  and  to  reflect  the  reali- 
ties of  committee  operations. 

The  most  substantive  changes 
involve  adding  U of  G's  judicial  offi- 
cer to  the  committee  as  a non-vot- 
ing member  and  reducing  the 
committee  quorum  from  sbt  mem- 
bers to  three,  while  maintaining  the 
balance  of  membership  between 
faculty  and  students. 


Speaking  on  behalf  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Student  Petitions  in 
response  to  a question,  judicial  offi- 
cer Mary  Childs  said  the  removal  of 
the  “required  to  withdraw"  provi- 
sion from  the  end  of  the  fall  semes- 
ter has  caused  a dramatic  increase  in 
the  demand  for  petition  hearings 
during  the  summer,  when  many 
members  of  the  petitions  commit- 
tee are  absent. 

She  said  it’s  important  to  avoid 
lengthy  delays  in  scheduling  hear- 
ings to  ensure  that  students’  cases 
are  heard  before  the  start  of  fall 


semester  classes. 

Senate  also  approved  revisions 
intended  to  streamline  the  Univer- 
sity’s internal  review  process,  in- 
cluding expanding  the  membership 
of  the  standing  committee  on  inter- 
nal reviews. 

Prof.  Alan  Shepard,  director  of 
the  School  of  English  and  Theatre 
Studies  and  U of  G’s  academic  col- 
league to  the  Council  of  Ontario 
Universities  (COU),  reported  that 
COU  is  launching  a public  aware- 
ness campaign  about  university  ed- 
ucation and  research. 


The  Early  Bird  Gets  the  Prize 

Campus  United  Way  campaign  is  at  80  per  cent  of  goal 


About  120  early  bird  donors 
to  the  campus  United  Way 
campaign  are  eating  home-baked 
goodies  or  enjoying  other  prizes 
won  in  the  United  Way  incentive 
draws.  Their  donations  have 
boosted  the  United  Way  campaign 
total  to  more  than  $260,000.  That’s 
80  per  cent  of  the  $325,000  goal, 
with  three  weeks  to  go  in  the  annual 
campus  fundraising  drive. 

If  your  pledge  form  is  still  waiting 
to  be  filled  in,  you  can  still  qualify  for 
the  grand  prize  to  be  drawn  Dec.  2. 
Goliger’s  Travel  has  donated  a thea- 
tre weekend  package  that  includes 
tickets  for  two  to  a Stage  West  pro- 
duction in  Mississauga,  overnight 
accommodation,  dinner  and  break- 
fast. All  pledge-form  contributors 
will  be  eligible  to  win.  Pledge  forms 
are  available  on  the  United  Way 
campaign  website  (access  from  the 
University’s  home  page). 

The  website  also  lists  all  the  early 
bird  vrinners  and  provides  informa- 
tion about  the  85  local  programs 
that  your  United  Way  gift  helps  sup- 
port. United  Way  Community  Ser- 
vices of  Guelph  and  Wellington  is 
the  largest  annual  community  ftmd- 
raising  organization  in  the  county. 
Forty-five  social  service  agencies  de- 
pend on  United  Way  funds  to  keep 
their  doors  open,  and  the  U of  G 
campaign  contributes  almost  15  per 


cent  of  total  United  Way  revenue. 

In  addition  to  returning  your 
pledge  form,  you  can  support  the 
United  Way  by  taking  advantage  of 
upcoming  campus  raffles  and 
events: 

• The  Department  of  Food  Science  is 


hosting  its  seventh  annual  silent  auc- 
tion in  support  of  the  United  Way 
Nov.  17  from  9 a.m.  to  4 p.m.  on 
Branion  Plaza.  r ■ i 

• The  Senate  and  Board  of  Gover- 
nors offices  on  Level  4 of  the  Univer- 
sity Centre  are  holding  a draw  for  a 
pyramid  of  holiday  baking.  Win  five 
boxes  stuffed  with  homemade  pie, 
cake,  candy,  biscotti  and  cookies. 
Tickets  are  $2  each  or  three  for  $5 
and  will  be  available  until  Nov.  30. 
The  draw  will  take  place  Dec.  1 . 

• The  Department  of  Geography  will 
hold  a sale  of  used  books  Nov.  15 
from  9 a.m.  to  4 p.m.  in  the  UC 
courtyard. 


Work  to  Begin  on  Underground 
Service  Tunnel  Extension 


WORK  WILL  SOON  BEGIN  on 
the  underground  service 
tunnel  extension  that  carries  utilities 
to  the  Ontario  Veterinary  College. 
Maintenance  and  work  on  other 
nearby  systems  will  be  done  at  the 
same  time. 

This  is  part  of  a two-year 
$19.6-milIion  project,  approved  by 
Board  of  Governors  and  funded 
through  external  borrowing,  to  ad- 
dre.ss  the  most  critical  deferred- 


maintenance  issues  on  campus. 

As  a result,  different  portions  of 
McGilvray  Street  will  be  dosed  occa- 
sionally for  the  next  18  months.  Ve- 
hicles will  still  have  access  to  parking 
lot  P26  and  the  loading  dock  area  of 
the  Canada  Research  Institute  for 
Food  Safety  during  the  construc- 
tion, and  signage  will  be  clearly 
posted  indicating  access  routes. 

The  work  is  scheduled  to  be  com- 
pleted by  fall  2005. 
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news 


RAE  REVIEW  COMES 
TO  CAMPUS  NOV.  24 

Former  Ontario  premier  Bob  Rae, 
who  is  leading  a review  of  post-sec- 
ondary education  in  the  province, 
will  host  a town  hall  meeting  Nov. 
24  from  7:30  to  9:30  p.m.  in  Room 
104  of  Rozanski  Hall.  Information 
and  a copy  of  the  Rae  panel’s  dis- 
cussion paper  can  be  found  at 
www.raereview.on.ca. 


PEACE  VIGIL  PUNNED 

Residence  Life  staff  are  organizing  a 
peace  vigil  to  be  held  Nov.  15  at  7 
p.m.  at  the  Bullring. 


CANADA  AM  SHOWCASES  OVC 

Facilities  and  services  at  the  Ontario 
Veterinary  College  are  the  focus  of 
the  weekly  pet  segments  on  CTV’s 
Canada  AM  during  November.  The 
segments  air  Mondays  between  8:30 
and  9 a.m.  and  are  hosted  by  veteri- 
narian Ian  Sandler,  a 1994  graduate 
of  OVC.  On  Nov,  15,  Prof.  Peter 
Conlon,  OVC’s  assistant  dean,  stu- 
dent affairs,  will  offer  advice  on  how 
to  become  a veterinarian.  The  seg- 
ments will  showcase  the  college’s 
new  magnetic  resonance  imaging 
unit  Nov.  22  and  the  Small-Animal 
Clinic’s  radiation  therapy  unit  Nov. 
29. 


CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 
MEETS  AT  VET  COLLEGE 

OVC  hosted  the  Guelph  Chamber 
of  Commerce’s  monthly  “Business 
After  Five’’  reception  Oct.  26.  The 
networking  events  are  held  at  vari- 
ous locations  throughout  the  city, 
offering  attendees  an  inside  look  at 
local  businesses  and  organizations. 
The  102  chamber  members  who 
attended  the  OVC  event  were 
addressed  by  interim  dean  Carlton 
Gyles  and  took  student-led  tours  of 
the  Veterinary  Teaching  Hospital. 


DIREaOR  SECONDED  TO  MTCU 

Glenn  Craney,  director  of  Resource 
Planning  and  Analysis,  is  being  sec- 
onded to  the  universities  branch  of 
the  Ministry  of  Training,  Colleges 
and  Universities  for  about  six 
months  beginning  Nov.  15.  He  will 
serve  as  a project  co-ordinator. 


FAIR  NOVEMBER  RETURNS 

Fair  November,  U of  G’s  annual 
exhibition  and  sale  of  Canadian 
crafts,  runs  Nov.  18  to  21  in  the 
University  Centre.  Hours  are  10 
a.m.  to  9 p.m.  Thursday  and  Friday, 
10  a.m.  to  6 p.m.  Saturday  and  11 
a.m.  to  5 p.m.  Sunday.  Admission  is 
free. 


PRINT  SHOW,  SALE  SET 

Printmaking  students  in  the  School 
of  Fine  Art  and  Music  will  hold  an 
exhibition  and  sale  of  their  works 
Nov.  19to21  in  Room  207ofZavitz 
Hall.  The  show  runs  Friday  and  Sat- 
urday from  10  a.m.  to  5 p.m.  and 
Sunday  from  noon  to  5 p.m. 


Y SEEKS  NOMINEES  FOR 
WOMEN  OF  DISTINaiON 

The  Guelph  YMCAA’WCA  invites 
nominations  for  its  annual  Women 
of  Distinction  Awards.  The  dead- 
line for  submissions  is  Jan.  31. 
Information  and  nomination  forms 
are  available  at  www.guclphy.org/ 
Contribute/Women_Distinction/ 
women_distinction.asp. 


MacMillan  Laureate 
in  Agriculture  Goes 
to  Soybean  Leader 

Award  recognizes  most  significant  contribution  to  Canadian  agriculture  in  five  years 


U of  G presented  the  H.R.  MacMillan  Laureate  in  Agriculture  to  Peter  Hannam  at  the  Royal  Agricultural  Winter 
Fair  in  Toronto  Nov.  8.  From  (eft  are  Bill  Duron,  CEO  of  the  Royal;  Huron-Bruce  MP  Paul  Steckle,  chair  of  the 
federal  standing  committee  on  agriculture  and  agri-food;  U of  G chancellor  Lincoln  Alexander;  Hannam;  Steve 
Peters,  Ontario  minister  of  agriculture  and  food;  president  Alastair  Summerlee;  and  Michael  Belcourt. 
president  of  the  Royal.  photo  by  grant  martin 


BY  RACHELLE  COOPER 

The  University  of  Guelph 
presented  its  prestigious  H.R. 
MacMillan  Laureate  in  Agriculture 
to  Peter  Hannam,  a leader  in 
Canada’s  soybean  industry,  Nov.  8 at 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Winter  Fair  in 
Toronto.  The  $10,000  award  is  given 
every  five  years  to  an  individual 
judged  to  have  made  the  most 
significant  contribution  to  Canadian 
agriculture  during  the  preceding  five 
years. 

In  making  the  award,  president 
Alastair  Summerlee  said:  “Peter 
Hannam  is  a pivotal  figure  in  Cana- 
dian agriculture.  This  award  cele- 
brates his  achievements  in  business 
and  research,  and  also  recognizes 
him  for  encouraging  students,  aca- 
demics and  entrepreneurs  to  strive 
for  new  ideas  in  soybean  product 
development.” 

Hannam  noted  that  U of  G “has 
been  very  important  to  me  in  my  ed- 
ucation, my  farming  and  the  indus- 
try of  agriculture.  That  is  why  I very 
much  appreciate  this  recognition 
from  such  an  esteemed  institution.” 
The  award  was  presented  in  the 
presence  of  Ontario  Minister  of  Ag- 
riculture and  Food  Steve  Peters  and 
MP  Paul  Steckle,  chair  of  the  federal 
standing  committee  on  agriculture 
and  agri-food. 

Steckle  noted  that  the  Canadian 
agriculture  industry  has  benefited 
greatly  from  Hannam’s  contribu- 
tions throughout  his  lifetime. 


Hannam  is  only  the  eighth  recipi- 
ent of  the  award.  The  late  Harvey 
MacMillan  of  Vancouver,  a 1906 
graduate  of  the  Ontario  Agricultural 
College  and  a 1966  recipient  of  an 
honorary  doctorate  of  laws  from 
Guelph,  established  the  award  in 
1969. 

Hannam,  a 1962  graduate  of 
OAC,  has  been  active  in  Ontario  ag- 
riculture and  agribusiness  for  more 
than  25  years.  A former  Ontario 
Federation  of  Agriculture  president, 
he  founded  First  Line  Seeds  Ltd.  in 
1982,  retiring  as  its  president  in  Au- 
gust. 

His  contributions  to  the  agricul- 
ture industry  have  been  recognized 
with  a Queen’s  Jubilee  Medal,  a Fel- 
lowship in  the  Agricultural  Institute 
of  Canada,  the  Soybean  Achieve- 
ment Award  from  the  Ontario  Soy- 
bean Growers,  the  Innovation 
Award  from  Monsanto  Canada,  the 
Agri-Marketer  of  the  Year  Award 
from  the  Canadian  Agri-Marketing 
Association,  and  the  Distinguished 
Agrologist  Award  from  the  Ontario 
Institute  of  Agrologists. 

“Peter  continues  to  bring  to- 
gether different  agriculture  sectors,” 
said  Peters.  “His  support  for  the  On- 
tario AgriCentre,  which  will  be  a 
professional  home  for  agriculture, 
processing  and  agro-industrial  orga- 
nizations, is  proof  of  his  ongoing 
dedication  to  this  industry.” 

The  Ontario  AgriCentre  is  sched- 
uled to  open  in  Guelph  ne.xt  fall 
across  from  the  Ontario  Ministry  of 


Agriculture  and  Food’s  head  office. 

Hannam  said  he  will  invest  the 
$10,000  award  in  specialized  com- 
munication equipment  for  the  me- 
dia centre  that  is  proposed  for  the 
Ontario  AgriCentre. 

“I  will  also  make  it  available  to 
students  in  the  agricultural  commu- 
nications course  at  the  university  for 
enhanced  media  training.” 

With  his  help.  Soy  20/20,  a pro- 
gram designed  to  help  match  soy- 
bean research  with  market 
opportunities  and  to  co-ordinate  in- 
formation and  opportunities  along 
the  value  chain,  was  launched  in 
2001.  He  now  serves  as  chair. 

Hannam  and  his  family  estab- 
lished the  Sl-million  Hannam  Soy- 
bean Utilization  Fund  at  U of  G in 
2001  to  promote  innovative  medi- 
cal. industrial  and  nutritive  uses  and 
marketing  strategies  for  Ontario 
soybeans.  The  program  has  provided 
funding  for  up  to  six  research  pro- 
jects each  year. 

In  the  1990s,  Hannam  was  also 
instrumental  in  creating  Project 
SOY,  an  annual  competition  that  en- 
courages U of  G students  to  develop 
new  uses  for  soybeans. 

He  is  a representative  on  U of  G’s 
advisory  committee  on  bioproducts 
research,  established  to  help  launch 
new  research  projects  in  bioproducts 
that  could  be  produced  from  On- 
tario agriculture.  Since  2002,  he  has 
also  been  a member  of  the  deputy 
minister  of  agriculture’s  advisory 
committee  on  life  sciences. 


people 

PHILOSOPHER  HONOURED 

Retired  philosophy  professor  Ale.x 
Michalos.  a faculty  member  at 
Guelph  from  1966  to  1994,  is  this 
year’s  winner  of  the  Social  Sciences 
and  Humanities  Research  Council 
of  Canada’s  highest  honour  — the 
Gold  Medal  for  Achievement  in 
Research.  Now  a professor  emeritus 
at  the  University  of  Northern  Brit- 
ish Columbia,  Michalos  was  recog- 
nized for  his  world-renowned 
research  on  how  to  measure  and 
improve  people’s  quality  of  life. 


TREVORS  ELEaED  FELLOW 

Prof.  Jack  Trevors,  Environmental 
Biology,  has  been  elected  a Fellow  of 
the  Linnean  Society  of  London, 
England. 


GRYPHON  COACH  RECOGNIZED 

Michelle  Turley,  coach  of  the  Gry- 
phon field  hockey  team,  has  been 
named  the  winner  of  the  Marina 
Van  Der  Merwe  Award  as  the  Cana- 
dian Interuniversity  Sport  coach  of 
the  year.  She  was  also  named 
Ontario  University  Athletics  coach  1 
of  the  year. 


CANADIAN.  EU  YOUTH  MEET 

EmUie  Hayes  of  Student  Life  and 
Career  Services  was  one  of  24  Cana- 
dian representatives  to  attend  the 
Canada-European  Union  Youth 
Seminar  in  Belgium  Nov.  4 to  6. 
Discussion  focused  on  “The  Role  of 
Mobility  in  Promoting  Participa- 
tion and  Inclusion  of  Young  Peo- 
ple.” 


EXECUTIVE  DIREaOR  NAMED 

Cheryl  Rose  of  Student  Life  and  1 
Career  Services  has  been  asked  to 
serve  as  executive  director  of  the 
Canadian  Association  of  Commu- 
nity Service-Learning  for  a one-year 
term,  beginning  Nov.  15.  She  will 
assume  the  portfolio  for  70  per  cent 
of  her  time  and  will  be  located  in  the 
Educational  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Unit  on  Level  3 of  the  Univer- 
sity Centre. 


NEWS  RELEASE  EARNS  KUDOS 

At  the  recent  conference  of  the 
Canadian  Farm  Writers’  Federa- 
tion, Marianne  Clark  of  the  Office 
of  Research  won  a bronze  award  for 
her  news  release  on  the  2003/04 
Project  SOY  and  Guelph  Creative 
Recycling  Initiative. 


The  following  appointments  were 

recently  announced  at  U of  G: 

• Cathy  Britton,  Sandra  Yungblut, 
Monique  Levesque,  Troy 
McElwain,  Joe  Parkinson,  Lynae 
Harris,  Joseph  Rooyakkers,  ge- 
neric agricultural  assistants, 
Guelph-area  research  station  fa- 
cilities, Office  of  Research 

• Michael  Kirk,  aquaculture  re- 
search technician,  Alma 
Aquaculture  Research  Station, 
Research  Station  Operations 

• Erika  McMillan,  administrative 
secretary.  Campus  Community 
Police,  Fire  Prevention  and 
Parking  Services 

• Marlene  Morris,  conference 
co-ordinator,  Ridgeiown  Col- 
lege 

' Leighann  Neilson,  assistant  pro- 
fessor. Department  ofMarketing 
and  Consumer  Studies. 
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Foundation  Supports  DNA  Bar-Coding  Centre 


$3.3-tniUion  grant  will  allow  UofG  zoologist  to  refine  work  in  identifying  species  worldwide 


BY  LORI  BONA  HUNT 

PROF.  Paul  Hebert,  Zoology, 
has  received  more  than  $3.3 
million  from  the  Gordon  and  Betty 
Moore  Foundation  to  help  equip, 
staff  and  operate  the  world  s first 
centre  for  high-volume  DNA 
bar-coding. 

The  grant  is  one  of  the  largest 
gifts  a single  U of  G researcher  has  re- 
ceived from  a non-government  or- 
ganization in  support  of  research. 
Allocated  over  three  years,  the 
money  will  help  with  construction 
costs  and  support  infrastructure  at 
the  University’s  new  Biodiversity  In- 
.stitute  of  Ontario. 

“We  are  building  the  first-ever 
production  line  for  DNA  bar-cod- 
ing, and  the  Gordon  and  Betty 
Moore  Foundation  award  has  played 
a critical  role  in  making  this  possi- 
ble,” says  Hebert.  “The  foundation 
was  willing  to  take  a risk  in  aiding  a 
new  science  idea.  Their  support  is  al- 
lowing us  to  rush  the  acquisition  of 
DNA  bar  codes,  not  just  here  in  Can- 
ada but  across  the  planet" 

Hebert  was  the  first  scientist  to 
propose  that  a short  DNA  sequence 
from  a gene  found  in  all  animals  can 
be  used  to  identify  species.  He  called 
it  “DNA  bar-coding”  to  reflect  the 
fact  that  analysis  focuses  on  a short, 
standard  gene  region.  Just  as  retail 
bar  codes  allow  the  quick  identifica- 
tion of  millions  of  items  on  store 
shelves,  so  will  DNA  bar  codes  allow 
I the  rapid  identification  of  species,  he 
says. 

Already,  DNA  bar-coding  has  led 
to  the  discovery  of  new  species  of 
birds,  butterflies  and  fish.  Hebert  es- 
timates that  in  about  20  years,  the 
technique  could  enable  completion 
of  a catalogue  of  the  estimated  10 
million  species  of  animals  on  the 
planet,  of  which  only  1.2  million 
have  been  formally  identified  over 
the  past  250  years. 

“We  are  building  a master  key  to 
life  that  will  represent  a major  ad- 
vance in  accessibility  to  biological 
identifications.” 

The  new  Biodiversity  Institute, 
which  Hebert  will  direct,  vtiU  bring 


together  researchers  interested  in 
DNA  bar-coding  and  will  provide 
the  facilities  and  equipment  needed 
to  analyze  species  from  around  the 
world.  The  facility  has  also  received 
support  from  the  Canada  Founda- 
tion for  Innovation,  the  Ontario  In- 
novation Trust  and  the  Natural 
Sciences  and  Engineering  Research 
Council. 

“The  institute  is  capturing  the  ex- 
citement of  rediscovering  the  natural 
world,”  says  Prof.  Alan  Wildeman, 
vice-president  (research).  “The 
funding  from  the  Gordon  and  Betty 


Moore  Foundation,  and  indeed  all 
the  organizations  supporting  this  in- 
stitute, will  help  fuel  that  excitement 
worldvride.” 

DNA  bar-coding  is  already  being 
used  by  scientists  around  the  world. 
This  fall,  a renowned  fish  researcher 
from  Australia  came  to  Guelph, 
bringing  with  him  1,000  tissue  sam- 
ples that  included  representatives  of 
one  per  cent  of  all  fish  species  on  the 
planet. 

“Fishes  are  a big  challenge  for 
identification  because  they’re  the 
most  diverse  group  of  vertebrates,” 


says  Hebert.  “In  just  10  days,  how- 
ever, we  assembled  DNA  bar  codes 
for  this  subset  of  fishes  and,  in  the 
process,  identified  several  new  spe- 
cies.” 

He  and  other  scientists  have  al- 
ready begun  to  establish  a public  on- 
line database  that  includes  DNA 
bar-code  sequences  of  known  and 
newly  discovered  plant  and  animal 
species.  In  the  longer  term,  they  ex- 
pect that  inexpensive  hand-held  de- 
vices will  allow  lay  users  to  do  DNA 
analysis.  “Even  kids  could  use  this 
device  to  input  a specimen,  gain  a 


DNA  sequence  and  identify  anything 
they  encounter,”  Hebert  says. 

The  Gordon  and  Betty  Moore 
Foundation  was  established  in  Sep- 
tember 2000  by  Intel  co-founder 
Gordon  Moore  and  his  wife,  Betty.  It 
funds  outcome-based  projects  that 
will  measurably  improve  the  quality 
of  life  by  creating  positive  outcomes 
for  future  generations.  Grants  are 
targeted  at  initiatives  that  support 
the  foundation’s  principal  areas  of 
concern:  environmental  conserva- 
tion, science,  higher  education  and 
the  San  Francisco  Bay  area. 


Perimeter  Library  Named  for  Math  Prof 


UofG  claims  ties  to  Waterloo  research  institute  that  explores  the  most  fundamental  aspects  of  science 


BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 

A LONGTIME  U of  G mathema- 
tician was  honoured  during 
this  fall’s  gala  opening  of  a research 
institute  intended  to  help  decipher 
physical  laws  governing  everything 
from  infinitely  small  subatomic 
particles  to  the  universe  itself. 

A black-tie  opening  ceremony 
held  OcL  1 in  Waterloo  to  open  the 
new  home  of  Perimeter  Institute  for 
Theoretical  Physics  included  the 
dedication  of  the  George  Leibbrandt 
Library. 

The  library  is  named  for  the  late 
professor  George  Leibbrandt,  a fac- 
ulty member  in  the  Department  of 
Mathematics  and  Statistics  from 
1966  until  his  death  in  2001.  He  was 
the  only  academic  scientist  on  the 
board  that  created  the  Perimeter 
Institute. 

“George  had  the  perfect  mbc  of 
scholarship,  humility,  probity  and 
interest  for  the  vision  we  were  trying 
to  put  together,”  said  Perimeter  ex- 
ecutive director  Howard  Burton  just 
before  Leibbrandl’s  son,  George,  un- 
veiled the  library’ s nameplate. 

CPES  dean  Peter  Tremaine,  who 
also  attended  the  opening  ceremony, 
notes  that  this  was  “a  major  event, 
attended  by  a who’s  who  of  Cana- 


dian and  international  science,  in- 
cluding the  heads  of  all  the  science 
granting  councils,  Nobel  laureates, 
provincial  and  national  politicians, 
businesspeople  and  the  prime 
minister  of  Canada.” 

Perimeter  Institute  is  an  inde- 
pendent research  facility  funded  by 
both  public  and  private  money.  The 
largest  share,  $100  million,  came 
from  Mike  Lazaridis,  founder  and 
co-CEO  ofWaterloo-based  Research 
in  Motion  Ltd. 

Theoretical  physicists  at  Perime- 
ter study  the  fundamental  laws  of  na- 
ture governing  space,  time  and 
matter,  including  quantum  theory, 
quantum  information  theory,  quan- 
tum gravity,  string  theory  and  re- 
lated areas. 

Although  their  emphasis  lies  in 
fundamental  research,  their  work  is 
helping  other  investigators  involved 
in  everything  from  new  super-fast 
computers  to  extra-secure  crypto- 
graphic codes. 

Originally  established  in  a former 
post  office  in  Waterloo  three  years 
ago,  the  institute  is  now  located  in  a 
brand-new  $25-million  home.  The 
four-storey  building,  designed  by 
Montreal  architects  Saucier  and 
Perrotte,  has  attracted  wide  interest 


and  critical  acclaim  for  its  architec- 
ture and  amenities. 

Outside,  the  enigmatic  appear- 
ance of  the  building’s  south-facing 
wall  with  its  geometrically  patterned 
black  panels  is  meant  to  underline 
the  nature  of  its  occupants’  investi- 
gations of  mysterious  natural  forces. 
Indoor  features  include  a rooftop 
bistro,  atrium,  wood-burning  fire- 
places and  signature  chalkboards 
lining  the  walls. 

The  main  entrance  of  the 
two-storey  library  claims  a promi- 
nent place  on  the  ground  floor  near 
the  reception  desk. 

Leibbrandt,  who  studied  mathe- 
matical models  relevant  to  theoreti- 
cal physics,  was  a keen  supporter  of 
Perimeter,  says  Prof.  Brian  Allen, 
chair  of  the  Department  of  Mathe- 
matics and  Statistics.  “He  played  a 
key  role  in  the  early  establishment  of 
Perimeter  Institute  and  also  in  the 
design  of  the  building.” 

Allen,  who  took  a calculus  course 
from  Leibbrandt  in  1969  during  his 
own  undergraduate  days,  remem- 
bers the  professor’s  methodical,  pre- 
cise courses  and  teaching  style, 
including  his  insistence  on  proper 
grammatical  form  for  assignments. 

Prof.  Maxim  Pospelov  of  the  De- 


partment of  Physics  divides  his  time 
equally  between  U of  G and  Perime- 
ter, where  he  is  an  associate  member. 
As  a theorist  studying  particle  phys- 
ics, he  values  the  opportunity  to  dis- 
cuss ideas  with  other  researchers  at 
the  institute. 

“It’s  important  to  have  the  right 
environment,”  he  says. 

Along  with  Perimeter  researcher 
Robert  Myers,  a leading  Canadian 
physicist  in  the  study  of  string  the- 
ory, Pospelov  has  examined  poten- 
tial violations  of  Einstein’s  theory  of 
special  relativity. 

Referring  to  public  interest  in  the 
opening  of  a research  institute  dedi- 
cated largely  to  seemingly  eso- 
teric-sounding topics,  he  recalls 
discussing  his  field  with  seatmates 
on  a recent  airplane  flight  from  Cal- 
gary to  Victoria. 

“Both  my  neighbours  knew 
about  the  Perimeter  Institute  and 
were  quizzing  me  for  the  duration  of 
the  flight.” 

Prof.  Eric  Poisson,  Physics,  an  af- 
filiate member  of  Perimeter,  says  it’s 
a place  where  researchers  work  on 
the  most  fundamental  aspects  of  sci- 
ence. Borrowing  a Douglas  Adams 
title,  he  adds:  “It’s  life,  the  universe 
and  everything.” 


CFI  Invests  in  Innovative  Research  at  U of  G 

Faculty  in  five  colleges  receive  support  from  fund  designed  to  help  institutions  recruit  exceptional  scholars  and  launch  careers  of  new  faculty 


Eleven  U of  G professors  have  received 
more  than  $1.2  million  from  the  Canada 
Foundation  for  Innovation  (CFI).  The  most 
recent  announcement  was  made  Oct.  22  and 
involved  six  faculty.  In  June,  CFI  allocated 
grants  to  five  professors.  The  awards  fail  under 
CFI’s  New  Opportunities  Fund,  designed  to 
help  institutions  recruit  exceptional  scholars 
and  launch  the  careers  of  new  faculty. 

“The  New  Opportunities  program  contin- 
ues to  be  a flagship  program  of  CFI,”  says  Prof. 
Alan  Wildeman,  vice-president  (research). 
“These  awards  reinforce  the  fact  that  Guelph  is 
attracting  excellent  researchers  and  helps  make 
it  possible  for  them  to  realize  their  potential." 

Prof.  Myrna  Dawson,  Sociology  and  An- 
thropology, is  one  such  researcher.  She  re- 
ceived a grant  in  October  to  study  the  efficacy 
of  programs  and  initiatives  designed  to  re- 


spond to  violent  crime. 

“At  a professional  level,  I was  thrilled  to  get 
the  funding  to  set  up  a research  lab  to  examine 
social  and  legal  responses  to  violence,”  she  says. 
“But  at  a more  practical  level,  I am  ecstatic  be- 
cause my  office  is  currently  bursting  at  the 
scams,  not  only  with  equipment  and  files  but 
also  with  four  research  assistants  and  me  all  us- 
ing it  and  trying  to  schedule  our  work  around 
each  other.  The  lab  will  allow  us  to  spread  out 
and  be  inlegml  to  a number  of  projects." 

In  June,  Prof.  Lori  Ann  Vallis,  Human  Biol- 
ogy and  Nutritional  Sciences,  received  funding 
to  conduct  research  that  may  one  day  help  peo- 
ple with  neurological  or  visual  impairments. 
She  will  buy  equipment  to  examine  how  people 
navigate  through  complex  environments,  es- 
p>edally  developing  children  and  older  adults. 

“It  is  a common  but  little  understood  task,” 


she  says,  adding  that  vision  is  the  dominant 
sensory  input  that  enables  people  to  plan  and 
modify  their  routes,  from  stepping  around 
people  in  a crowded  room  to  avoiding  puddles 
on  a busy  sidewalk. 

New  Opportunities  funding  was  also 
awarded  to: 

• Prof.  Farahbakhsh  Khosrow,  Engineering,  to 
develop  tools  and  technology  for  sustainable 
waste-water  reuse; 

• Prof.  David  Garfinkle,  Physics,  for  equip- 
ment that  will  allow  parallel  computing  for 
the  simulation  of  gravitational  singularities 
and  black  holes; 

• Profs.  Susan  Glasauer  and  Kari  Dunfield, 
Land  Resource  Science,  to  study  the  com- 
plex relationships  between  micro-organisms 
and  their  environments; 


Prof.  Suzanne  Millman,  Population  Medi- 
cine, for  her  studies  of  how  svrine  respond  to 
different  states  of  illness. 

Prof.  Ramon  Mira  De  Orduha  Heidinger, 
Food  Science,  to  conduct  metabolic  profil- 
ing of  bacteria  and  yeast  and  to  do  biochemi- 
cal characterization  of  grapes  and  wine; 

Prof.  Radu  Muresan,  Engineering,  for  a 
cryptosystem  security  research  laboratory; 
Prof.  Peter  Purslow,  Food  Science,  to  study 
the  manipulation  of  myoblast  and  fibroblast 
cell  expression; 

Prof.  George  Van  Der  Merwe,  Microbiology, 
for  his  work  on  the  comparative  proteomics 
of  yeast  fermentations;  and 
' Prof.  Keith  Warriner,  Food  Science,  to  ex- 
amine food-borne  pathogens  in  food-pro- 
duction and  -processing  chains. 
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Prof.  Jim  Harley  has  both  computer  and  instrumental  keyboards  at  his  fingertips  in  the  Digital  Music  Lab. 
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Making  Music  a Bit  at  a Time 

Digital  Music  Lab  and  course  sound  good  to  techno-sawy  students 


International 
Collaboration 
Aims  to  Boost 
Research  Ties 

Specialists  in  human  health  want  to  formalize  links 
BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 


BY  RACHELLE  COOPER 

UNLESS  you’re  playing  an 
instrument  or  listening  to  live 
music,  there’s  no  aspect  of  the 
musical  experience  these  days  that 
isn’t  affected  by  computers,  says 
Prof.  Jim  Harley,  Fine  Art  and  Music. 

“Every  CD  is  made  with  digital 
technology,  and  there  are  whole  gen- 
res of  music  — rap,  hip  hop,  techno, 
dance  — created  entirely  on  the 
computer.” 

Digital  music  was  first  created  in 
the  late  1 950s  when  Max  Matthews,  a 
New  Jersey  Bell  Labs  employee,  de- 
veloped a programming  language 
oriented  to  turning  digital  signals 
into  sound. 

“In  1961,  Max  Matthews  pro- 
duced a demo  of  a computer  actually 
singing  the  song  Bicycle  Built  for 
Two,”  says  Harley.  “Now,  we  take  it 
for  granted,  but  that  was  totally 
mind-boggling  at  the  time.” 

U of  G has  kept  up  with  the  latest 
technology  in  music  by  opening  a 
Digital  Music  Laboratory  last  year. 
The  “Creating  Music  on  the  Com- 
puter” course  run  in  the  lab  is  ex- 
tremely popular,  says  Harley,  who 
spent  five  years  teaching  music  tech- 
nology at  Minnesota  State  University 
Moorhead  before  arriving  at  Guelph 
this  summer. 

His  position  was  created  to  de- 
velop new  courses  around  the  lab, 
and  he’s  hoping  to  offer  advanced 
classes  that  will  allow  students  to 
make  new  sounds  on  the  computer 
through  software  synthesis  or  signal 
processing. 

Harley  says  he’s  especially  inter- 
ested in  finding  ways  to  integrate  the 
computer  into  performance. 

“Interactive  music  is  a growing 
field.  The  idea  of  integrating  a live 
musician  into  the  expanded  sound 
world  of  amplified  electronics  has 
been  difficult  in  the  past  because  the 
only  way  it  could  be  done  was  to  have 
the  other  sounds  on  a tape  or  CD. 
That  meant  the  musician  was  stuck 
following  something  that  was 


pre-produced.  Now,  there  can  be  an 
interaction  between  the  live  musi- 
cian and  computer  because  the  com- 
puter can  be  triggered  by  the 
musician  or  react  to  the  incoming 
signals.” 

Harley’s  interest  in  electronic 
music  began  while  he  was  attending 
high  school  in  British  Columbia. 

“1  started  creating  electronic  mu- 
sic with  an  old  analogue  synthesizer 
that  I played  in  a rock  band.  I could 
create  new  kinds  of  sounds  and  slide 
them  around.” 


“To  make  really  good 
music  on  the  computer, 
you  need  to  be  fluent  in 
music,  but  you  also  need 
to  have  some  technical 
ability  to  work  with  the  tools. 
If  your  ear  doesn't  know 
what  sounds  good, 
the  computer  won’t  help 
with  that.” 


During  his  undergraduate  years 
at  Western  Washington  University, 
he  worked  in  an  electronic  music  stu- 
dio. From  there,  he  went  to  London, 
England,  to  study  at  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy of  Music  and  then  spent  two 
years  working  in  a specialized  com- 
puter music  centre  in  Paris. 

Harley’s  knowledge  of  digital  mu- 
sic took  a giant  leap  forward  when  he 
wanted  to  work  out  compositional 
procedures  that  would  be  a lot  easier 
to  explore  with  a computer  but 
couldn’t  find  a program  to  suit  his 
needs. 

“I  needed  to  v/rite  my  own  pro- 
grams to  do  compositional  proce- 
dures, but  I didn’t  have  a background 
in  programming  at  all.” 

To  take  his  compositional  devel- 
opment to  the  next  step,  he  enrolled 
in  a doctoral  program  in  music  at 
McGill  University. 

There  isn’t  an  instrument  that 
Harley  doesn’t  compose  music  for. 


but  he  says  he’s  written  a lot  for  flute 
and  percussion  because  of  his  associ- 
ation with  particular  musicians  and 
ensembles.  He  describes  his  compo- 
sitions as  being  experimental 
contemporary. 

On  Dec.  3,  his  colleague  Prof. 
Ellen  Waterman  will  perform  one  of 
his  flute  compositions  at  the  School 
of  Fine  Art  and  Music’s  faculty  recital 
at  the  River  Run  Centre. 

Harley  will  also  be  showcasing  his 
interactive  audio  installation  Wild 
Fruits  in  the  centre’s  lobby  that  night. 
It’s  an  educational  project  that  lets 
people  play  bird  song  samples  from 
the  keys  on  a keyboard,  allowing 
them  to  create  their  own  bird  chorus. 
He  originally  created  the  installation 
for  the  regional  science  centre  in 
Moorhead. 

Making  creative  use  of  natural  re- 
corded sounds  has  been  a focus  of 
Harley’s  work  for  the  last  few  years. 

“If  you’re  sensitized  to  the  envi- 
ronment, like  at  dawn  when  the  birds 
awaken  or  at  dusk  when  they  return 
to  roost,  it’s  an  amazing  sound 
world,”  he  says.  “It’s  fun  to  focus  on 
that,  but  you  discover  when  you’re 
out  there  trying  to  record  that  it’s 
hard  to  isolate  each  sound.” 

Harley  never  slops  learning  about 
digital  music.  Most  recently,  he  at- 
tended the  International  Computer 
Music  Conference  in  Miami,  where 
he  acquired  more  information  about 
acoustics,  composition  and  interac- 
tive tools  for  digital  music. 

Most  students  enrolled  in  his 
course  in  the  Digital  Music  Lab  need 
no  introduction  to  using  computers 
to  create  music,  but  Harley  is  quick 
to  point  out  that  there’s  a big  dififcr- 
ence  in  the  quality  of  the  production 
between  students  with  and  without 
musical  backgrounds. 

“To  make  really  good  music  on 
the  computer,  you  need  to  be  fluent 
in  music,  but  you  also  need  to  have 
some  technical  ability  to  work  with 
the  tools.  If  your  ear  doesn’t  know 
what  sounds  good,  the  computer 
won’t  help  with  that.” 


An  international  collabora- 
tion intended  to  help  improve 
research  and  learning  in  increasingly 
critical  aspects  of  human  health  will 
group  Guelph  researchers  and 
students  with  counterparts  at  three 
other  leading  universities  around 
the  world. 

A pending  formal  educational 
agreement  among  the  four  institu- 
tions will  increase  student  exchange 
opportunities  and  strengthen  re- 
search ties  in  studies  of  exercise 
physiology,  nutrition,  metabolism, 
obesity,  diabetes  and  cardiovascular 
disease,  says  Prof.  Terry  Graham, 
chair  of  the  Department  of  Human 
Biology  and  Nutritional  Sciences 
(HBNS). 

He  hopes  the  formal  grouping 
will  help  establish  travel  scholar- 
ships for  students  and  provide  more 
opportunities  for  collaborations  in- 
volving Guelph  researchers  and 
their  counterparts  at  the  universities 
of  Copenhagen,  Maastricht  and 
Deakin  in  Melbourne,  Australia. 

Travel  scholarships  would  allow 
about  six  graduate  students  and 
post-doctoral  researchers  from 
Guelph  to  spend  up  to  a year  at  a 
partner  institution,  says  Graham, 
adding  that  he  expects  the  agree- 
ment will  also  allow  more  foreign 
students  to  visit  U of  G. 

Currently,  two  post-doctoral  re- 
searchers from  Australia  are  study- 
ing with  HBNS  professors  Lawrence 
Spriet  and  David  Dyck  while  two 
Guelph  graduates  are  in  Melbourne. 
One  of  Graham’s  students  is  cur- 
rently in  Copenhagen. 

He  also  hopes  to  involve  group 
members  in  conferences  and  sum- 
mer schools  at  partner  institutions, 
including  Guelph  and  nearby  uni- 
versities and  research  institutes  in 
southwestern  Ontario. 

The  partner  institutions  hope  to 
complete  the  formal  educational 
agreement  this  semester. 

Members  of  the  so-called  4-Uni- 
versity Group  began  discussions  two 
years  ago  about  striking  a more  for- 
mal research  and  teaching  arrange- 
ment. Informally,  those  tics  had 
existed  for  decades,  says  Graham, 
who  did  post-doctoral  work  at  the 
Copenhagen  Muscle  Research  Cen-^ 
tre  in  Denmark  in  the  mid-1970s. 

The  group  includes  about  30  fac- 
ulty and  researchers  among  the  four 
institutions,  including  the  Copenha- 
gen centre  and  the  Nutrition  and 
Toxicology  Research  Institute  at 
Maastricht  in  the  Netherlands. 

Guelph  is  represented  in  the 
group  by  Graham,  Dyck,  Spriet  and 
two  other  HBNS  faculty  — Profs. 
Arend  Bonen  and  Lindsay  Robin- 
son. 


Bonen,  who  holds  a Canada  Re- 
search Chair  in  Metabolism  and 
Health  and  is  an  associate  faculty  ! 
member  at  Maastricht,  studies  fatty  : 
acid  transporters  in  muscle  cell  i 
membranes.  | 

Dyck  and  Spriet  are  looking  at 
the  regulation  of  enzymes  in  fat  and  : 
carbohydrate  metabolism,  including 
diabetes.  Both  work  vrith  researchers 
in  Melbourne. 

Graham  collaborates  with  Co- 
penhagen researchers,  including  1 
medical  doctors,  on  studies  of  caf-  ' 
feine  and  insulin  resistance.  He  says  | 
U of  G students  working  with  their  j 
overseas  counterparts  have  access  to  : 
invasive  surgical  techniques  not  j 
available  here  in  Canada.  “Instead  of 
small  incremental  steps,  we’re  mak- 
ing ^ant  leaps.” 

One  of  his  former  PhD  students 
who  went  to  Derrmark  not  only 
showed  that  caffeine  causes  insulin 
resistance  but  also  pinpointed  where 
that  resistance  occurs,  leading  re- 
searchers to  improve  insulin’s  effec- 
tiveness in  cutting  blood  glucose 
levels  by  about  half.  j 

Robinson  will  travel  with  a stu- 
dent to  Copenhagen  next  year  to 
continue  studies  of  how  various  di- 
etary fats  alter  people’s  risk  of  devel- 
oping type-2  diabete.s  or  cardio- 
vascular disease.  She  recently  re- 
ceived a two-year  collaborative  grant 
from  the  Ontario  Ministry  of  Agri- 
culture and  Food  to  conduct  her 
study,  along  with  Prof.  Alejandro 
Marangoni,  Food  Science. 

Robinson  says  her  work  will  help 
people  make  better  choices  in  super- 
market aisles. 

“We  eventually  hope  to  educate 
people  on  what  types  of  fatty  acids 
arc  in  the  food  they’re  buying  and 
how  that  affects  their  risk  for  dis- 
ease.” 

As  a post-doc  at  a summer  school 
held  in  Denmark  in  2002,  she 
worked  with  a leading  researcher  in 
inflammatory  aspects  of  obesity. 

Robinson  says  the  group  will  im- 
prove training  of  students  interested 
in  nutrition,  metabolic  physiology 
and  health,  allowing  Guelph  to  at- 
tract top  students  interested  in  those  j 
fields. 

“Collaborations  are  essential  in 
today’s  research  environment  in 
Canada  and  elsewhere,”  she  says, 
“and  the  establishment  of  the  4-Uni-  | 
versity  group  will  freilitate  this, 
starting  at  the  undergraduate  and 
graduate  student  levels.” 

Following  discussions  at  a con- 
ference in  Scandinavia  earlier  this 
year,  HBNS  hopes  to  host  its  4-Uni- 
versity counterparts  during  the 
planned  Canadian  Federation  of  Bi- 
ological Sciences  Conference  to  be 
held  at  Guelph  next  year. 
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The  Swine  Art  of  Raising  Hogs 


BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 

U|  T’S  LIKE  PLAYING  rUgby.” 
I That’s  how  David  Hogg 
describes  some  of  the  more  frenzied 
aspects  of  his  work  at  Ridgetown 
College.  As  a swine  agricultural 
assistant,  Hogg  looks  after  the 
breeding  and  feeding  of  up  to  500 
pigs  housed  in  three  bams  at 
Ridgetown’s  Swine  Research  Centre. 

Surprisingly,  he  says  he  gets  few 
comments  about  his  apt-sounding 
last  name.  He  does,  however,  recall 
one  occasion  when  he  had  to  send 
some  pigs  to  Guelph  for  lab  work. 
When  the  lab  staff  read  the  name 
"Hogg”  on  the  paperwork,  they 
thought  it  was  a joke.  "They  wanted 
to  know  who  lost  the  coin  flip  and 
had  to  sign  their  name  at  the  bottom 
of  the  sheet." 

Much  of  his  job  consists  of  work- 
ing with  academic  and  private  re- 
searchers testing  diet  formulations 
for  growing  pigs  more  quickly  and 
efficiently.  That  means  close  moni- 
toring at  both  ends  of  the  animal. 
"We  know  what’s  going  into  the  pig, 
and  we  want  to  know  if  it’s  using  ev- 
erything going  in.” 

Besides  regular  feeding  trials,  a 
variety  of  other  research  projects 
take  place  at  the  centre.  A current 
manure  composting  trial,  for  exam- 
ple. might  eventually  yield  a product 
designed  to  stem  odour  and  envi- 
ronmental problems  that  have  long 
plagued  hog  farmers  and  their 
neighbours.  That  project  involves 
testing  various  diets  and  collecting 
manure  for  the  researchers,  a job 


Ridgetown  College  swine  agricultural  assistant  David  Hogg  prepares  feed  for  his  charges. 

PHOTO  BY  JOSEPH  KR06MAN 


that  Hogg  allows  can  get  messy. 

“There  are  days  when  you  get 
pretty  well  covered  in  manure.” 

All  the  research  animals  are  bora 
and  bred  at  the  centre — about  1 ,200 
piglets  a year  in  all.  (The  sows  come 
from  the  Arkell  Research  Station.) 
Because  of  artificial  insemination, 


the  only  male  resident  of  the  bam  is  a 
500-pound  “couch  potato”  named 
Fabio,  who  is  kept  specifically  to 
stimulate  the  sows  in  heat 

The  sows  are  artificially  insemi- 
nated about  a dozen  at  a time,  then 
the  process  is  repeated  12  hours 
later.  Hogg  says  the  centre  has  an  ex- 


cellent success  rate,  with  about  90 
per  cent  of  the  sows  conceiving. 

When  piglets  are  born,  he  pro- 
cesses the  litter.  This  includes  re- 
cording information,  giving  each 
newborn  an  identifying  ear  tattoo, 
blunting  their  needle  teeth  to  pre- 
vent injury  in  the  pen,  and  docking 


their  tails  to  ward  off  infection. 

Hogg  has  worked  at  Ridgetown 
since  1998,  but  his  connections  to 
the  college  — and  the  Swine 
Research  Centre  — extend  further 
back.  He  visited  the  barns  as  a stu- 
dent while  completing  his  diploma 
in  agricultural  production  manage- 
ment. Today,  he  says,  the  best  part  of 
the  job  is  working  with  students  en- 
rolled in  that  program  and  the  veter- 
inary technology  program. 

After  graduating  in  1988,  Hogg 
worked  at  a hog  farm  for  six  years 
before  returning  to  his  Ridgetown 
roots.  Raised  on  a cattle  farm,  he 
now  runs  his  own  80-head  operation 
and  decided  to  seek  full-time  work 
to  supplement  his  farm  income. 

Despite  appearances,  he  says 
working  at  the  research  centre  is  a 
relatively  clean  job.  With  heightened 
awareness  of  biosecurity,  workers 
and  visitors  must  shower  not  just  be- 
fore leaving  the  barns  but  also  before 
entering  them.  All  working  gear 
stays  in  the  barns  instead  of  going 
home.  “One  of  the  bad  things  is  the 
laundry  we  have  to  do,”  says  Hogg. 

Worse  is  the  shoving  and  shoul- 
dering that  he  endures  from  300- 
pound  bruisers  in  the  pigpens. 

“Your  knees  and  feet  take  a lot  of 
beating,”  he  says,  describing  his  daily 
tasks  of  weighing  up  to  200  pigs  and 
lugging  20-kiiogram  buckets  of  feed. 
Ah,  yes,  feeding  time  — with  some 
50  hungry  sows  each  screaming  at 
about  110  decibels.  No  wonder  he 
wears  earplugs. 

“You’ve  got  to  have  a love  for  the 
Uvestock  animal,”  he  says. 


OVC  Researchers  Help  Learn  More  About  Killer  Bug 

UofG  team  finds  that  the  same  strains  of  C.  difficile  may  infect  animals  and  humans 


BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 

Helping  doctors  learn  more 
about  a bug  that  has  killed 
more  than  100  people  in  Montreal 
and  Sherbrooke-area  hospitals  this 
year  is  one  goal  of  several  OVC 
researchers  studying  gut  ailments  in 
horses  and  other  animals. 

Profs.  Henry  Staempfli  and  Scott 
Weese,  Clinical  Studies,  and 
post-doctoral  researcher  Luis  Ar- 
royo are  working  with  microbiolo- 
gists in  Quebec  and  Ontario  to  learn 
more  about  deadly  strains  of 
Clostridium  difficile.  The  death  rate 
from  the  bacterium  is  higher  than 
formerly  believed. 


Analysing  C.  difficile  may  help  in 
attempts  to  prevent  or  reduce  the  in- 
cidence of  disease,  says  Weese,  al- 
though he  cautions  that  confirming 
interspecies  transmission  will  not 
necessarily  have  a major  impact  on 
human  disease. 

“We  don’t  know  whether 
interspecies  transmission  is  a serious 
problem  or  not,”  he  says.  “Most  C. 
difficile  cases  are  hospital  in  origin, 
and  the  chance  of  animal  exposure  is 
limited.  Interspecies  transmission 
could  be  more  important  on  a popu- 
lation basis  if  animals  could  be  reser- 
voirs of  important  strains.” 

Weese  says  the  Guelph  group  was 
asked  for  help  in  studying  the  bug  by 


researchers  at  hospitals  in  Quebec 
and  at  Mount  Sinai  Hospital  in  To- 
ronto. 

The  U of  G team  hopes  their  dis- 
covery that  the  same  strains  of  C. 
difficile  may  infect  animals  and  hu- 
mans — research  to  be  published  in 
the  Journal  of  Medical  Microbiology 
— will  help  in  understanding  and  at- 
tacking the  problem. 

Weese,  who  began  studying  C. 
difficile  seven  years  ago  while  com- 
pleting his  own  D.V.Sc.  degree  with 
Staempfli,  says  few  labs  have  worked 
on  this  organism. 

Arroyo  looked  at  it  in  horses  for 
his  D.V.Sc.  work  with  Weese,  who 
has  also  evaluated  C.  difficileindogs. 


Another  D.V.Sc.  student  is  now 
studying  the  organism  in  calves. 

The  researchers  use  a DNA  fin- 
gerprinting technique  called  PCR 
ribotyping  to  differentiate  between 
strains  of  bacteria.  They  found  that 
different  strains  predominate  in  var- 
ious mammals. 

More  important,  they  learned 
that  several  strains  were  common  to 
different  mammal  species,  suggest- 
ing that  the  bug  passes  between  spe- 
cies. 

“But  confirming  interspecies 
transmission  is  difficult,”  Weese 
says. 

Animals  and  humans  may  carry 
C.  difficile  in  their  gut  without  suffer- 


ing illness.  But  antibiotics  used  to 
treat  various  diseases  may  throw  the 
normal  balance  of  gut  organisms  out 
of  whack,  allowing  C.  difficile  to 
flourish.  If  permitted  to  grow  out  of 
control,  the  baaerium  may  make 
enough  toxins  to  cause  illness,  par- 
ticularly in  people  who  are  on  antibi- 
otics or  chemotherapy  or  who  are 
elderly. 

“Hygiene  is  still  the  number  one 
tool  or  the  best  fighter  against  it,” 
says  Arroyo. 

It  was  his  interest  in  infectious 
diseeises  of  the  gut  that  led  him  to 
complete  his  DVM  in  his  native 
Costa  Rica  and  eventually  to  enrol  at 
UofG. 


r 


L.E.D.  Christmas  Lights  Have  Arrivedl 

Energy  Efficient!  Much  Brighter! 
use  up  to  90%  less  power  than  conventional  lights. 
Be  sure  to  check  out  our  full  line  of  Christmas  Gift  Ideas 


822-9S20 
127  STONE  RD.  E. 

Mon.-Fri.  8-10,  Sat.  8-9,  Sun.  9-6 


821-3414 

10  WOODLAWN  RD.  E. 

Mon.-Fri.  6-9,  Sat  8-6,  Sun.  9-6 
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Guelph-Humber  Plant  Wall  a Breath  of  Fresh  Air 

U of  G grad  uses  seed  technology  developed  on  campus  to  design  biofilter  that  brings  greenery  indoors,  helps  clean  and  freshen  air 


The  four-storey  plant  wall  in  the  atrium  of  the  University  of 
Guelph-Humber  Building  contains  about  1,000  individual  plants. 

PHOTO  COURTESY  OF  AIR  QUALITY  SOLUTIONS  LTD. 


BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 

OUTSIDE,  IT’s  A GREY  FALL  day, 
but  indoors,  it’s  still  green, 
thanks  to  a bit  of  U of  G technology 
transplanted  to  the  new  University 
of  Guelph-Humber  Building  in 
Toronto. 

That  eye-catching  “plant  wall" 
extending  from  top  to  bottom  at  one 
end  of  the  four-storey  building’s 
atrium  will  provide  lush  relief 
year-round.  Beyond  esthetics,  the 
biofilter  will  help  clean  and  freshen 
the  air  in  the  building,  and  is  ex- 
pected to  help  reduce  the  school’s 
air-conditioning  bill. 

So  says  Alan  Darlington,  a multi- 
ple degree-holder  from  U of  G and 
president  of  Air  Quality  Solutions 
Ltd.  based  in  Guelph.  Using  seed 
technology  developed  at  the  Univer- 
sity, his  four-year-old  company  de- 
signed and  now  maintains  the 
150-square-metre  wall  with  its 
roughly  1,000  individual  plants  in- 
stalled early  this  year. 

Standing  atop  the  spiral  staircase 
at  the  south  end  of  the  atrium,  Dar- 
lington looks  directly  across  at  the 
building's  signature  plant  wall  and 
says,  “It’s  basically  vertical  hydro- 
ponics.” 

If  you  asked  a landscape  gardener 
to  design  an  indoor  wall  mural,  you 
might  get  something  resembling  the 
new  “green  machine”  at 
Guelph-Humber.  Plants  have  been 
rooted  artfully  from  top  to  bottom, 
tucked  into  blocks  of  a synthetic 
rooting  medium  mounted  on  a 
metal  support  frame  designed  along 
with  the  building’s  architects,  Dia- 
mond and  Schmitt  Architects  Inc.  of 
Toronto.  From  a pool  at  the  base  of 
the  wall  filled  with  lava  rock,  water  is 
pumped  upward  to  percolate  back 
down  through  the  material  and  carry 
nutrients  to  the  plant  roots. 


Even  on  a recent  overcast  and 
rainy  day,  the  south-facing  wall  re- 
ceives plenty  of  natural  light  through 
overhead  skylights.  In  addition,  a 
pair  of  lights  is  suspended  from  bal- 
cony seating  areas  within  view  of  the 
wall;  identical  balconies  overlook  the 
wall  on  every  floor  of  the  building. 

Closer  to  the  skylights  are  such 
species  as  geraniums,  hibiscus,  fuch- 
sia and  ivies.  Nearer  the  floor  grow 
more  shade-tolerant  plants  such  as 
spider  plants  and  philodendrons. 

Using  plants’  natural  respiratory 
properties,  the  living  wall  is  intended 
to  cool  the  building  air  in  summer 
and  work  like  a humidifier  in  winter. 

Equally  important,  the  closed 
system  is  designed  to  remove  com- 
pounds that  have  been  shown  to 
contribute  to  poor  indoor  air  qual- 
ity. Natural  processes  carried  out  by 
the  microbes  living  on  and  in  the 
plant  roots  break  down  these  volatile 
organic  compounds  as  air  is  drawn 
through  the  system. 

Research  at  U of  G has  shown  that 
the  system  can  remove  half  of  the 
benzene  and  toluene  in  the  air  dur- 
ing a single  pass  and  up  to  90  per  cent 
of  the  formaldehyde. 

These  substances  are  known  to 
contribute  to  “sick  building  syn- 
drome.” a problem  that  contributes 
to  employee  absenteeism  in  office 
buildings  around  the  world.  The 
U.S.  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  says  about  one-third  of  ab- 
senteeism due  tOiUiness.^tems.fron3,i 
poor  air  quality.  One  European 
study  showed  that  greening  indoor 
space  can  reduce  worker 
absenteeism  by  15  per  cent. 

Darlington  expects  to  begin  dem- 
onstrating and  recording  those  ef- 
fects when  he  turns  on  the  system’s 
air  intake  fans  later  this  fall.  Working 
with  researchers  in  the  Department 
of  Environmental  Biology  and  the 


College  of  Social  and  Applied  Hu- 
man Sciences,  he  plans  to  test  the 
plant  wall’s  impact  on  occupants’ 
well-being. 


He  will  also  work  with  the 
Humber  Arboretum  on  a project  to 
compare  operation  of  the  “living 
wall”  with  more  traditional  systems 


planned  for  a proposed  Centre  for 
Urban  Ecology  to  be  built  at 
Humber. 

The  plant  wall  grew  out  of  a de- 
cade’s worth  of  research  at  Guelph 
led  by  Darlington’s  graduate  super- 
visor, Prof.  Mike  Dixon,  now  chair 
of  the  Department  of  Environmental 
Biology.  Using  variable-pressure 
chambers  in  the  Bovey  Building, 
Dixon  studies  the  use  of  plants  for 
closed  systems  on  Earth  and  in  space. 

“The  methods  he  uses  for  life  on 
Mars  are  largely  the  same  ones  i use 
for  life  in  downtown  Toronto,"  says 
Darlington. 

He  and  Ducon  started  studying 
biofiltration  systems  in  1993  on  a 
plant  wall  installed  at  the  Canada 
Life  Assurance  Building  in  down- 
town Toronto.  Recalling  his  af- 
ter-hours experiments  on  the  wall, 
Darlington  says:  “As  far  as  I was  con- 
cerned, it  was  a research  facility,  and 
as  far  as  the  company  was  concerned, 
it  was  a boardroom.” 

The  Guelph-Humber  plant  wall 
is  the  fourth  installation  — and  by 
far  the  largest  — that  Darlington's  | 
company  has  completed  in  the  past 
year.  Biofilter  walls  are  also  operat- 
ing at  Queen’s  University,  at  the  i 
headquarters  ofthe  Toronto  and  Re-  j 
gion  Conservation  Authority  and  in  1 
the  Richardson  Building,  a private 
office  in  downtown  Toronto. 

Back  at  Guelph,  Dixon  is  now  ap- 
plying his  expertise  in  biofiltration  in  | 
a Sl-milliun  -lhre«pycar  project  to  ] 
improve  air  quality  in  animal  hold-  I 
ing  facilities.  Working  with  U of  G 
faculty  in  the  School  of  Engineering 
and  the  Department  of  Animal  and 
Poultry  Science,  he  is  developing  air- 
handling systems  to  remove  ammo- 
nia and  use  microbes  to  make  nitrate 
for  growing  plants.  Those  plants 
might  then  be  fed  back  to  pigs  or 
collected  for  use  in  fertilizer. 


POSSIBILITIES  ARE 
ENDLESS  ... 


Postsecondaryi?£’w>j.: 

Higher  Expectations  for  Higher  Education 

We  want  to  hear  from  you 

Former  Oniario  Premier.  Ihe  Honourable  Bob  Raeis 
leading  a review  ol  ihe  design  and  (irding  oi  ihe  province's 
posiseoondary  education  system 

Please  allend  the  Review's  upcoming  Town  Hall  meetings 

No^clnber  24  - Guelph 
7:30  p.m.  to  9=30  p.m. 

Rozanski  Hall,  Room  104 
Llnivcrsity  of  Gudph  Campus 
50  StoDc  Road  Fast 
Nowember  25  - Kitdtoief-VCWcdoo 
7:00  p.m.  to  9:00  p.m. 

RecieadoD  Centre,  Gymnasium 
Conestoga  College,  Doon  Campus 
299  Doon  \^cy  Driw 

For  more  inlormaDon  or  10  register,  visit  the  Review's  websii© 
al  www.raereview.on.ca  or  call  lolMree  at  1 *866-392-1261 
The  Review's  discussion  paper  is  available  al 
www.raereview.oaca.  Comments  on  Ihe  discussion  paper 
can  be  submitted  through  the  website,  by  fax  al  4i  6-323-6895 
or  by  mail  to  2 Bloor  Street  W . Suite  700.  Toronto. 

Cniario  M4W  3Ri 

® Ontario 


“Quality  and  Craftsinatjship  are 
a Family  Tradition" 


Design  your  own  unique  pattern, 
the  possibilities  are  endless! 

• EXTENSIVE  SELECTIONS  • 
Ceramic 
Marble 
Slate 


• OVER  1000  COLOURS  TO  CHOOSE  • 
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Self-Defence  Program  Empowers  Women 

Training  gives  participants  realistic  tactics  and  techniques  to  defend  themselves  in  threatening  situations 


BY  RACHELLE  COOPER 

Having  your  throat  grabbed 
from  behind  by  a stranger 
would  be  a terrifying  experience  for 
anyone.  But  the  256  U of  G women 
who  have  been  trained  in  the  Rape 
Aggression  Defence  System  (RAD) 
feel  empowered  knowing  they  now 
have  the  skills  and  techniques  to 
defend  themselves  against  a throat 
hold  or  any  other  physical  assault. 

"At  the  beginning  of  every  RAD 
course,  the  participants  tend  to  be 
shy  and  timid,  and  some  of  them 
have  trouble  making  a fist  or  even 
saying  ‘no,’”  says  Karen  MacDonald, 
a RAD  instructor  and  U of  G fire  pre- 
vention officer.  “At  the  end  of  the 
course,  they  hold  their  heads  up 
high,  feeling  confident  and 
empowered." 

MacDonald  says  that  although 
she’s  always  been  athletic  and  strong, 
she  feels  a lot  more  comfortable 
when  she’s  alone  at  night  since  tak- 
ing her  first  RAD  course  in  2001 . 

"1  now  know  that  if  I’m  ever  in  a 
tough  situation.  I’ll  be  able  to  survive 
and  get  away.” 

The  RAD  program  was  developed 
in  1989  by  U.S.  martial  arts  expert 
Larry  Nadeau.  His  goal  was  to  create 
a self-defence  course  for  women  that 
was  widely  accessible,  affordable  and 
made  up  of  realistic  tactics  and  tech- 
niques, says  MacDonald. 

"When  designing  the  course, 
Nadeau  used  his  mom  as  a guinea 
pig.  If  she  wasn’t  able  to  do  the  tech- 
nique, the  average  woman  probably 
couldn't  do  it  either,  so  it  wasn’t  put 
into  the  program.” 

RAD  is  now  taught  at  more  than 
250  colleges  and  universities  in  Can- 
ada and  the  United  States  and  is  the 
largest  physical  defence  program  for 
women  in  North  America. 

U of  G began  offering  the 


RAD  Instructors  Karen  wiacDonala  and  Steve  Forbes  demonstrate  a 
kicking  technique  that  women  can  use  to  defend  themselves. 

PHOTO  BY  RACHELLE  COOPER 


two-day  course  to  faculty,  staff  and 
students  when  Robin  Begin,  acting 
director  of  Security  Services,  became 
a certified  RAD  instructor  nearly  a 
decade  ago. 

The  program  is  now  available  to 
all  female  U of  G members  by  re- 
quest. to  students  through  their  resi- 
dences, and  to  faculty  and  staff 
through  the  Human  Resources  pro- 
fessional development  opportunities 
series.  Every  female  custodian  at  the 
University  is  also  given  the  opportu- 


nity to  be  trained  in  RAD  techniques 
during  their  shifts. 

Custodial  Services  department 
head  Ed  Martin  says  when  he  heard 
about  the  course  in  2002,  he  imme- 
diately offered  it,  at  his  expense,  to 
the  80  female  members  of  his  staff. 

“We  have  a fair  number  of  staff 
who  work  at  night  on  different 
floors,”  he  says.  “It  just  gives  them 
more  confidence  that  if  they  run  into 
someone,  they  have  something  to  fall 
back  on.” 


U of  G’s  RAD  instructors  work 
around  the  custodians’  schedules, 
training  them  during  their  night 
shift  or  day  shift.  Even  though  the 
custodians  range  in  age  from  20  to  65 
and  are  of  varying  fitness  levels,  they 
all  rave  about  the  course,  says 
Martin. 

“They  say  it’s  made  them  think 
more  about  their  actions,  like  park- 
ing near  lights  in  a parking  lot  so  they 
can  be  seen.” 

Reducing  the  risk  of  abduction  is 
90  per  cent  of  self-defence,  says  Mac- 
Donald. The  instructors  tell  people 
to  go  outside  their  home  and  look  at 
it  from  a perpetrator’s  eyes. 

“We  often  have  people  come 
back  and  let  us  know  that  they’ve 
changed  their  drapes,  put  in  mo- 
tion-sensor lights  or  got  their  first 
name  taken  off  their  apartment 
building  directory.” 

Linda  Trouten-Radford,  a re- 
search technician  in  the  Department 
of  Animal  and  Poultry  Science  who 
has  taken  RAD  twice  through  Hu- 
man Resources,  says  the  course  has 
made  her  more  aware  of  what  to  do 
in  an  emergency.  “It  emphasizes  the 
fact  that  you  need  to  be  aware  of 
what’s  going  on  around  you,”  she 
says. 

In  addition  to  explaining  how  to 
reduce  risks,  the  basic  RAD  course 
teaches  women  punches  and  kicks, 
how  to  get  out  of  chokeholds  and 
b,ear  hugs  and  how  to  defend  them- 
selves if  someone’s  on  top  of  them. 
Participants  get  to  practise  all  the 
moves  on  a partner  and  on  an  in- 
structor holding  pads  or  wearing  a 
padded  suit. 

“The  techniques  are  geared  to  be 
used  by  women  of  all  sizes  and  ages,” 
says  Trouten-Radford.  “I  have  ar- 
thritis, and  the  instructors  were  very 
good  at  showing  me  alternatives.” 


The  advanced  RAD  program 
builds  on  the  skills  learned  in  the  ba- 
sic course,  teaching  women  how  to 
defend  themselves  when  the  aggres- 
sor has  a weapon  such  as  a knife  or 
gun. 

Although  U of  G currently  offers 
the  course  only  to  women,  MacDon- 
ald says  there’s  a RAD  course  for 
men  that  Guelph  may  consider  of- 
fering in  the  future. 

Steve  Forbes,  a special  constable 
with  Campus  Community  Police 
who  just  completed  his  RAD  instruc- 
tor training,  says  that  allowing 
women  to  practise  defence  tech- 
niques on  a man  makes  the  experi- 
ence more  realistic. 

"If  I play  the  aggressor,  it  makes 
the  situation  more  real  and  really 
helps  build  the  participants’  confi- 
dence, knowing  they  can  defend 
themselves  against  a guy,”  he  says. 

Forbes  and  MacDonald  encour- 
age more  people  to  take  advantage  of 
U of  G’s  RAD  program. 

"It’s  mandatory  for  first-year  fe- 
male university  students  at  some 
universities  in  the  States,”  says  Mac- 
Donald. “Even  if  you  don’t  think  it’s 
required  for  your  job,  personal  safety 
is  a big  part  of  life.  Recent  stats  tell  us 
that  one  in  three  Canadian  women 
will  be  sexually  assaulted  during 
their  lifetime.” 

For  those  who  would  prefer  not 
to  wait  to  take  RAD  through  a sched- 
uled course,  it  is  also  available  to 
groups  of  six  or  more  ty  request, 
says  MacDonald.  A $10  deposit  is  re- 
quired for  students,  which  is  re- 
turned on  completion  of  the  course. 
For  staff  and  faculty,  the  program  is 
free  if  it’s  taken  through  Human  Re- 
sources, $20  if  it’s  by  special  request 
(to  cover  the  cost  of  the  manuals). 
To  request  the  course,  call  Campus 
Community  Police  at  Ext.  53131. 


New  Student  Club  to  Explore  Animal  Behaviour  Issues 

First  meeting  debates  the  pros  and  cons  of  banning  a specific  breed  of  dog  to  help  prevent  canine  aggression 


BY  KAREN  GALLANT.  OVC 

WITH  Ontario  proposing  a 
province-wide  ban  on  pit 
bulls  because  of  several  recent 
attacks  on  humans,  animal 
behaviour  has  been  in  the  media 
spotlight  in  recent  months.  But 
second-year  Ontario  Veterinary 
College  student  Sophie  Farrell  says 
animal  behaviour  has  been  on  her 
mind  since  long  before  she  enrolled 
in  the  DVM  program. 

With  support  from  her  class- 
mates, Farrell  has  started  the  OVC 
Animal  Behaviour  Club,  which  held 
its  first  meeting  in  a packed  audito- 
rium Oct.  8.  At  the  meeting,  five 
speakers  from  across  Canada  de- 
bated the  pros  and  cons  of  banning  a 
specific  breed  of  dog  to  help  prevent 
canine  aggression.  Among  the  five 
were  Ward  McAlister,  general  man- 
ager of  the  Kitchener-Waterloo  Hu- 
mane Society,  and  Keiley  Abbat,  a 
member  of  the  Canadian  Associa- 


tion of  Professional  Pet  Dog  Train- 
ers. The  other  speakers  were 
affiliated  with  the  Dog  Legislation 
Council  of  Canada. 

“You  guys  have  an  important 
job,”  said  Sandra  Alway,  president  of 
the  Golden  Horseshoe  American  Pit 
Bull  Terrier  Club  and  vice-president 
of  the  Dog  Legislation  Council.  “You 
will  have  to  direct  a lot  of  people 
about  what’s  best  for  their  dogs,  their 
families,  their  neighbourhoods.” 

With  the  club  off  to  a good  start, 
Farrell  says  she’s  looking  forward  to 
delving  into  other  behaviour-related 
issues  at  future  meetings.  She  says 
the  club’s  activities  complement  her 
in-class  learning  about  animal 
behaviour. 

"Behaviour  is  part  of  the  curricu- 
lum, but  not  in  the  depth  I wanted,” 
she  says.  “Like  anything  else,  the 
more  experience  you  have,  the  better 
it  serves  you.  1 realized  from  talking 
to  others  that  there  was  enough  in- 
terest for  us  to  pursue  some  of  our 


own  learning  opportunities.” 

Farrell  first  became  interested  in 
animal  behaviour  through  her  vol- 
unteer work  at  veterinary  clinics  and 
with  animal-related  charities.  Just 
last  year,  she  and  her  roommate  fos- 
tered a dog  from  the  Ontario 
Bouvicr  Rescue  for  several  months. 

“I  saw  so  many  animals  who  des- 
perately needed  training  to  make 
them  desirable  pets,”  she  says.  “Ani- 
mal behaviour  has  more  to  do  with 
training  the  owners  than  training  the 
dogs.” 

Farrell  believes  that  the  better  in- 
formed she  becomes  as  a student,  the 
better  she’ll  be  able  to  serve  clients 
after  she  graduates. 

“As  veterinarians,  we’ll  be  looked 
at  as  experts  on  animals.  People  will 
be  asking  for  our  opinion,  and  we 
need  to  be  sure  it’s  well-informed.” 
Prof.  Peter  Conlon,  OVC’s 
assistant  dean,  student  affairs,  agrees 
the  new  club  is  a good  way  to  con- 
tinue learning  out  of  the  classroom. 


“Club  activities  enrich  the  aca- 
demic environment,  particularly 
discussions  about  challenging  issues 
such  as  banning  dog  breeds,”  he  says. 

The  OVC  Animal  Behaviour 
Club  will  hold  its  executive  elections 
shortly  and  already  boasts  17  mem- 
bers. The  group  plans  to  have 


monthly  meetings  with  invited 
speakers  focusing  on  topics  such  as 
aggression  in  animals,  the  role  of  dog 
trainers,  equine  behaviour  and  be- 
haviour issues  related  to  farm  ani- 
mals. The  group  also  hopes  to  host  a 
day-long  session  on  animal 
aggression  next  semester. 


Recycling  Tip  of  the  Month 


POUR  LEFTOVER  DRINKABLES 
down  the  nearest  drain. 
Don’t  dispose  of  partially  full  drink 
containers  in  either  the  garbage  or 
recycling.  Liquids  accumulate  at 
the  bottom  of  the  bags,  and  if  any 
small  tears  develop,  the  bag  will 
leave  a trail  of  “garbage  goo”  when 
lifted  from  the  receptacle.  Help 
keep  our  campus  clean  by  putting 
only  empty  containers  into  the 
waste  receptacles. 


U of  G Recycles! 


www.pr.uoguelph.ca/recycle 
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Vet  on  the  Fly 

Forensics  expert  shares  his  veterinary  expertise  in  northern  Ontario,  Caribbean,  Norway 


By  Jon  Willing 


YOU  MIGHT  THINK 

someone  who  spends 
each  day  trying  to  solve 
some  of  the  province’s 
animal  health  mysteries  would 
insist  that  his  vacations  not  involve 
anything  with  four  legs  and  a tail. 

On  the  contrary,  Brent  Hoff 
takes  every  spare  moment  he  can  to 
get  closer  to  the  animals  that  have 
helped  him  establish  his  2 1 -year  ca- 
reer as  a clinical  pathologist  and 
toxicologist  in  Laboratory  Services. 

And  that’s  why  you’ll  find  the  ani- 
mal forensics  expert  spending  win- 
ter vacations  in  the  Caribbean 
taking  care  of  the  local  residents’ 
pets  as  he  soaks  up  some  rays. 

Hoff  is  one  of  42  members  of 
the  non-profit  Turks  and  Caicos 
Veterinary  Associates,  who  rotate 
at  a veterinary  clinic  in  the  Turks 
and  Caicos  Islands,  which  have  a 
population  of  about  20,000.  The 
practice  was  opened  in  1983  by 
American  and  Canadian  vets,  and 
today  there  are  six  Canadians  in- 
volved with  the  clinic. 

On  most  trips,  Hoff  and  his 
wife,  Joce  — a nurse  in  Student 
Health  Services  — hop  aboard  an  Air  Canada  flight  to  the  Ca- 
ribbean. But  on  three  occasions,  Brent  Hoff,  a licensed  pilot 
since  1 968,  has  climbed  behind  the  controls  of  a small  plane  and 
flown  down  to  the  practice  at  Providenciales  in  the  Turks  and 
Caicos. 

Since  joining  Lab  Services  in  1983  when  it  was  part  of  the 
Ontario  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Food  (OMAF),  he  has  de- 
voted himself  to  bettering  the  lives  of  animals  through  diagno- 
sis and  prevention.  How  he  ended  up  at  Guelph  — not  to 
mention  how  he  became  a pilot  and  a skilled  woodworker  — is 
a journey  that  started  in  the  1950s. 

Setting  out  for,  as  Hoff  describes  it,  the  “land  of  opportu- 
nity,” his  family  came  to  Canada  from  Asker,  Norway,  in  1957. 
They  settled  in  Saskatchewan,  but  Hoff  eventually  left  to  pursue 
a doctor  of  veterinary  medicine  degree  in  Guelph.  He  joined  the 
first  official  U of  G class  in  1964,  the  year  OAC,  OVC  and  Mac- 
donald Institute  amalgamated  to  form  the  University. 

“That  was  a really  big  thing,”  Hoff  says  of  being  part  of  that 
history-making  class. 

After  completing  his  undergraduate  work  at  OVC,  he 
started  a veterinary  practice  in  Oshawa.  But  a keen  interest  in 
biochemistry,  cytology  and  hematology  convinced  him  to  enter 
U of  G’s  doctor  of  veterinary  science  program  in  1 979. 

“It  was  good  because  I was  the  first  student,  so  they  couldn’t 
fail  me,”  Hoff  jokes. 


Today,  he  fields  as  many  as  20  calls  a day  from  veterinarians 
across  the  province  looking  for  help  diagnosing  an  animal  ail- 
ment. “I  talk  to  veterinarians  all  day  long  and  interpret  cases  for 
them  and  help  them  decide  what  should  be  done  next  in  order 
to  make  a diagnosis,”  he  explains,  noting  that  other  clients  in- 
clude OMAF  and  private  companies. 

Most  of  the  cases  he  investigates  involve  dogs,  cats,  horses 
and  catde,  but  he  is  often  asked  to  help  determine  what’s  wrong 
with  sick  wildlife,  including  birds  and  exotic  animals.  He  also 
receives  several  calls  from  police  every  year  about  animal  toxi- 
cology cases.  One  typical  high-profile  case  Hoff  spearheaded 
came  from  Toronto  police  back  in  February  when  a spaniel  died 
less  than  24  hours  after  eating  something  in  a city  park.  After  re- 
ceiving food  samples  and  examining  the  dog,  lab  staff  knew 
within  minutes  that  the  animal  had  ingested  a toxic  form  of 
pesticide. 

But  Hoff  didn’t  develop  only  a knack  for  cracking  the  animal 
world’s  medical  mysteries  when  he  moved  to  Canada.  Those 
hands  that  carefully  handle  animal  samples  on  a daily  basis  are 
the  same  ones  that  can  chisel  a dresser  out  of  butternut  wood. 
Sharing  a woodworking  shop  in  Elmira,  he  rolls  up  his  sleeves 
once  a week  to  make  furniture  and  says  that  “basically  every- 
thing in  our  house”  has  been  made  by  his  hands.  He  has,  in  fact, 
produced  so  many  tables,  beds  and  dressers  over  the  past  30 
years  that  he’s  beginning  to  make  items  for  his  daughter’s 


family  in  Stony  Plain,  Alta. 

“Our  house  is  full,  so  I’m  filling 
their  house  now,”  says  Hoff,  who 
also  has  a son  living  in  Guelph. 

And  when  he  doesn’t  have  his 
hands  around  a microscope  or 
chisel,  Hoff  is  gripping  the  controls 
of  a Cessna  172  thousands  of  feet 
above  the  ground,  either  flying 
south  to  the  practice  on  the  Turks 
and  Caicos  Islands  or  gliding  north 
to  the  Ontario  tundra. 

Each  summer,  he  flies  tourists 
from  Elmhirst’s  Resort  near 
Peterborough  up  to  Polar  Bear  Pro- 
vincial Park,  located  on  the  shores 
of  Hudson  Bay.  While  there,  he  vis- 
its the  nearby  community  of 
Peawanuck,  a Cree  village  of  about 
250  people,  and  vaccinates  all  the 
dogs,  donating  the  vaccination  fees 
to  the  local  school. 

Hoffs  first  flight  to  the  provin- 
cial park  was  in  1979  as  a private  pi- 
lot. Since  receiving  his  commercial 
pilot’s  licence  four  years  ago,  he  has 
flown  tourists  to  wilderness  attrac- 
tions three  limes.  He  says  the 
friendly  residents  of  Peawanuck 
lure  him  back  for  the  yearly  visit. 

“The  people  there  are  great,  and  the  animal  life  in  the  park  is 
wonderful.” 

Polar  Bear  Provincial  Park  is  accessible  only  by  air  and  is 
home  to  a variety  of  animals,  including  caribou,  polar  bears  and 
hundreds  of  bird  species. 

In  yet  another  annual  trip,  Hoff  returns  to  Norway  for  a few 
weeks  to  work  at  the  Norwegian  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine 
in  Oslo,  sharing  his  knowledge  as  a clinical  pathologist  with 
up-and-comers  in  that  country  and  helping  students  come  to  U 
ofG.  “Many  Scandinavian  grad  students  come  to  the  University 
of  Guelph  because  of  its  reputation,”  he  says. 

Despite  travelling  to  Norway  every  year,  enjoying  the  tropi- 
cal climate  of  the  Caribbean  and  visiting  his  friends  in 
Peawanuck,  Hoff  says  he  prefers  relaxing  in  Ontario  at  his  cabin 
near  Parry  Sound  — a family  building  project,  of  course. 

Although  Hoff  says  his  work  in  the  lab  is  highly  satisfying,  he 
misses  the  close  contact  veterinarians  have  with  animals,  which 
is  part  of  the  reason  he  takes  time  out  of  his  busy  professional 
life  to  work  direcdy  with  people’s  pets.  When  he  retires,  he 
would  like  to  continue  volunteering  his  veterinary  services. 

But  caring  first-hand  for  animals  isn’t  totally  absent  from 
Hoffs  day-to-day  routine.  He  has  a four-year-old  black  Labra- 
dor named  Molly,  who  visits  campus  frequently  and  receives  a 
handful  of  treats  from  staff.  “Almost  everyone  in  the  whole  lab 
system  knows  Molly,”  he  says. 


Getting  Soy  Into  Our  Systems 

New  research  puts  functional  soy  componettt  right  in  the  breadbasket 


BY  ALICIA  ROBERTS 
SPARK  PROGRAM 

SOY  HAS  RAPIDLY  RISEN  tO  the 
top  of  the  functional  food 
chain  — largely  because  of  its  high 
level  of  isoflavones,  compounds  that 
help  reduce  the  risk  of  heart  disease 
and  certain  types  of  cancer. 

Despite  this  benefit,  many  people 
are  put  off  by  soy’s  distinctive  taste, 
which  keeps  them  from  enjoying  its 
health  advantages. 

Enter  Prof.  Alison  Duncan,  Hu- 


man Biology  and  Nutritional  Sci- 
ences. She  has  assembled  a team  of 
researchers  to  bring  soy’s  health  ben- 
efits beyond  soy  foods,  by  incorpo- 
rating isoflavones  into  everyday 
staple  foods.  They’re  starling  with 
isoflavone-enriched  bread. 

“We  want  to  introduce  newly  de- 
veloped foods  that  would  provide 
consumers  with  more  options  to  in- 
crease their  intake  of  soy 
isoflavones,”  says  Duncan. 

The  project  has  four  phases.  First, 
she  and  her  team  will  grow  and  har- 


vest soybean  plants  with  low,  me- 
dium and  high  isoflavone  levels. 
Next,  they’ll  use  the  soybeans  to  pro- 
duce breads  with  the  three  different 
levels.  Third,  they’ll  monitor  human 
subjects  as  they  consume  the  breads 
and  will  evaluate  how  well  the 
isoflavones  are  absorbed  into  the 
body  by  testing  their  levels  in  fluids 
such  as  blood  and  urine.  Finally,  the 
team  will  conduct  economic  and 
consumer  choice  evaluations  to 
gauge  the  public’s  interest  in  this 
kind  of  isoflavone-enhanced  prod- 


uct and  to  see  if  it’s  economically 
viable. 

Duncan  says  this  study  is  unique 
because  it  involves  researchers  in 
plant  agriculture,  food  product  de- 
velopment, nutritional  science,  nat- 
ural product  chemistry  and 
agricultural  economics. 

“One  of  the  most  exciting  parts  of 
the  project  is  that  it  brings  different 
disciplines  together,”  she  says. 
“We’re  all  interested  in  soybeans  in 
some  way,  but  each  from  a different 
standpoint,  and  in  working  together 


we  create  an  interesting  approach  to 
our  research.”  The  team  aims  to 
complete  its  work  by  2008. 

Duncan  is  collaborating  with 
Prof.  Istvan  Rajcan,  Plant  Agricul- 
ture; Massimo  Marcone,  Food  Sci- 
ence; Rong  Cao  of  Agriculture  and 
Agri-Food  Canada;  Prof.  John 
Cranfield,  Agricultural  Economics 
and  Business;  and  Al  Mussell  of  the 
George  Morris  Centre.  This  research 
is  funded  by  the  food  research  pro- 
gram of  the  Ontario  Ministry  of 
Agriculture  and  Food. 
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When  Worlds  Collide 

New  chair  keen  to  forge  links  with  philosophers  and  scientists  alike 


BY  RACHELLE  COOPER 

WHEN  U OF  G’s  new 
Department  of  Philosophy 
chair  finished  his  undergraduate 
degree  in  physics  at  the  University  of 
Toronto,  he  had  every  intention  of 
continuing  his  studies  in  the  same 
subject.  But  then  Prof.  Andrew 
Wayne  discovered  that  doing  a 
doctorate  in  the  philosophy  of 
physics  would  aUow  him  to  take  a 
much  broader  look  at  his  area  of 
j interest. 

"I  didn’t  want  to  be  so  specialized 
in  physics,”  he  says.  "My  main  inter- 
est is  on  the  metaphysics  side  — the 
study  of  what  there  is  in  the  universe 
in  a really  general  sense  — which  re- 
lates directly  to  fundamental  phys- 
ics.” 

He  pursued  that  interest  at  the 
University  of  California,  San  Diego, 
where  he  earned  his  MA  and  PhD. 

Wayne  says  he  enjoys  being  able 
to  collaborate  with  people  from 
other  disciplines.  His  latest  book. 
Ontological  Aspects  of  Quantum  Field 
Theory,  came  out  of  a conference 
that  brought  together  physicists  and 
philosophers  of  physics,  along  with 
pure  philosophers  who  had  little 
knowledge  of  science. 

'Tt  was  a fruitful  conference,”  he 
says.  “We  looked  at  what  quantum 
mechanics  and  relativity  theory  tell 
us  about  the  structure  of  our  world, 
on  the  border  between  parts  of  phys- 
ics and  parts  of  philosophy.” 

Wayne  has  begun  working  on  a 
new  book  about  emergent  phenom- 
ena in  physics.  “Most  people  think 
physics  is  strongly  reductionist,  but 
it’s  not  true  according  to  my  re- 
search,” he  says. 

After  examining  how  physicists 
! have  approached  the  issue  of  emer- 
gent phenomena,  he  plans  to  define 
the  concepts  of  emergence  and 
reductionism  more  broadly. 

Wayne,  who  joined  U of  G in  July 
after  three  years  as  a professor  and 
chair  of  philosophy  at  Concordia 
University,  doesn’t  anticipate  being 
able  to  finish  his  book  anytime  soon. 
In  addition  to  his  new  duties  as  chair, 
he  has  launched  a newsletter  called 
P/iiloNeivs  to  increase  communica- 
tion \vithin  the  Department  of  Phi- 
losophy. It  includes  upcoming 
events,  information  about  faculty  re- 
tirements and  appointments,  and 
news  from  the  graduate  and 
undergraduate  students’  associa- 
tions. 

Once  he  settles  into  his  own  de- 
j partmenl,  Wayne  plans  to  meet  and 
; collaborate  with  people  from  other 
' areas  on  campus.  He’s  already  work- 
ing with  Prof.  Joe  Ackerman,  associ- 
ate dean  of  the  Faculty  of 
Environmental  Sciences,  in  the 
search  for  a new  faculty  member 
who  will  focus  on  the  philosophy  of 
the  environment. 

“We  have  many  students  from 
the  Faculty  of  Environmental  Sci- 
ences who  lake  our  philosophy 
courses,  so  I’m  happy  that  Joe  is  on 
our  search  committee,"  says  Wayne. 

The  new  chair  also  fosters  that  in- 
terdisciplinary focus  in  his  course 
"Introduction  to  the  Philosophy  of 
Science." 


Prof.  Andrew  Wayne  straddles  the  border  between  philosophy  and 
physics.  PHOTO  BY  GRANT  MARTIN 


“About  60  per  cent  of  the  stu- 
dents are  science  majors  and  40  per 
cent  are  in  humanities,  and  I really 
enjoy  the  mix.  The  science  students 
bring  a different  perspective.  Some- 
times they  take  a refreshingly  analyt- 
ical approach  to  philosophy.” 

To  encourage  interaction  and 
critical  thinking,  he  begins  each 
week  by  having  students  discuss  a 
question  on  the  week’s  reading  in 
learning  groups  of  three  or  four. 
“That  gets  them  talking.  I find 
they’re  very  responsive  and 
engaged." 

Part  of  the  reason  Wayne  was 
drawn  to  Guelph  from  Concordia 
was  the  strength  of  U of  G’s  pro- 
gram. 

“Our  joint  doctoral  program  in 


philosophy  is  one  of  the  strongest  in 
Canada,  and  the  philosophy  faculty 
at  Guelph  are  outstanding.” 

The  move  here  from  Montreal 
\vith  his  wife  and  their  six-  and 
eight-year-old  daughters  has  gone 
smoothly,  says  Wayne.  “Guelph  is  a 
great  place  for  kids.” 

In  his  off  time,  he  enjoys  playing 
squash,  riding  his  bicycle  and  camp- 
ing with  his  family.  This  summer, 
they  went  on  a canoe  trip  In  Algon- 
quin Park. 

“Camping  is  heaven  for  young 
kids  because  their  two  favourite 
things  in  the  world  are  dirt  and  being 
with  their  parents,  and  they  get  24/7 
of  both,”  he  says.  “Their  ideal  would 
be  to  live  in  a tent  as  a family  all  sum- 
mer.” 
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OVC  Study  Aims 
to  Keep  Horse 
Racing  on  Track 

Research  could  help  combat  illegal  use  of  banned  drug 


BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 

Ontario’s  horse-racing  indus- 
try may  gain  a new  tool  to 
help  combat  illegal  doping  of  horses 
through  research  at  the  Ontario 
Veterinary  College  involving  a 
hormone  recently  banned  by  racing 
regulators. 

Prof.  Dorothee  Bienzle  of  the  De- 
partment of  Pathobiology  and  DVM 
student  Carolyn  Cooper  studied  the 
workings  of  erythropoietin  (EPO)  in 
horses  at  OVC.  This  naturally  occur- 
ring hormone  stimulates  the  body  to 
make  more  red  blood  cells,  increas- 
ing the  horse’s  oxygen-grabbing  ca- 
pability and  improving  its 
performance  on  the  track. 

Bienzle  says  anecdotal  reports 
point  to  increased  use  of  human 
EPO  in  race  horses  during  the  past 
decade,  a period  that  has  seen  race 
purses  grow  as  well. 

“There’s  a lot  more  money  to  be 
had  than  there  was  10  years  ago,  so 
the  stakes  are  higher,”  she  says. 

Regulators  in  the  province’s 
horse-racing  industry  have  received 
“lots  of  anecdotal  evidence”  about 
EPO’s  use.  says  Bruce  Duncan,  su- 
pervisor of  standardbred  commis- 
sion veterinarians  with  the  Ontario 
Racing  Commission  (ORC).  But  of- 
ficials know  little  about  the  extent  of 
EPO  doping,  how  the  substance  is 
being  obtained  and  administered 
and  by  whom,  he  says. 

Since  the  ORC  banned  the  sub- 
stance two  years  ago,  about  10  cases 
of  the  hormone’s  use  in  Ontario  race 
horses  have  been  reported.  Last  fall, 
the  ORC  adopted  a test  based  on  de- 
tecting antibodies  produced  in 
horses  given  human  EPO.  That  test 
was  developed  at  Cornell  University 
by  George  Maylin,  a 1965  graduate 
of  OVC. 

In  her  study  this  year,  Bienzle  in- 
duced anemia  in  six  horses,  allowed 
them  to  recover,  then  treated  the 
horses  with  human  EPO  to  see 
whether  she  could  distinguish 
changes  in  the  blood  caused  by  ane- 


mia from  those  caused  by  the  drug. 
“Under  these  conditions,  we  can  dis- 
tinguish EPO  treatment,”  she  says. 

Bienzle  believes  her  project  holds 
promise  for  a more  accurate  test  for 
the  hormone,  although  her  test 
would  have  to  be  validated  in  field 
conditions.  She  plans  to  share  the  re- 
sults with  the  ORC,  but  has  yet  to 
complete  data  analysis  and  publish 
the  results  of  the  study. 

Cooper,  a third-year  student,  was 
responsible  for  much  of  the  work  on 
the  project,  including  co-ordinating 
the  transport  of  horses  to  OVC  for 
treatments,  ordering  drugs,  collect- 
ing blood  and  bone  marrow  sam- 
ples, and  entering  and  analyzing 
data.  Funding  for  her  summer  work 
in  Bienzle’s  lab  came  from  the  Natu- 
ral Sciences  and  Engineering 
Research  Council. 

Cooper  says  few  studies  have 
looked  at  EPO’s  effects  on  horses. 
“Not  only  does  it  help  to  understand 
how  EPO  works  as  a performance- 
enhancing  drug,  but  it  can  also  be 
valuable  to  those  who  regularly 
bleed  horses  as  blood  donors.” 

EPO,  which  is  secreted  naturally 
by  the  kidneys,  is  used  therapeuti- 
cally in  people  with  chronic  renal 
failure,  particularly  patients  on  dial- 
ysis awaiting  transplants.  Used  im- 
properly to  boost  red  blood  cell 
counts,  it  may  cause  "sludging”  of 
the  blood  and,  ultimately,  strokes  in 
horses  and  humans. 

Josepha  DeLay,  a mammalian 
pathologist  with  the  Animal  Health 
Laboratory  at  U of  G,  says  current 
post-mortem  tests  screen  for  illicit 
drugs  such  as  painkillers  but  not  for 
small  amounts  of  naturally  occur- 
ring proteins  such  as  EPO.  She  be- 
lieves Bienzle’s  work  will  help 
determine  the  effects  of  using  EPO 
in  race  horses  and  control  its  use. 
“As  long  as  a test  is  available,  people 
will  be  more  careful,”  DeLay  says. 

Bienzle’s  project  is  supported  by 
the  ORC  and  the  equine  research 
program  at  U of  G. 
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Sharks  Hold  Fascination  for  Zoologists 

Internship  opportunities  give  students  a chance  to  get  up  close  and  personal  with  some  of  the  planet’s  most  feared  creatures 


BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 

HE  FACT  THAT  I've  been  in 
I shark-infested  waters  is  just 
awesome  to  me,”  says  Kelly 
McNichoIs,  a lab  technician  in  the 
Department  of  Zoology.  She  admits, 
however,  that  “awesome”  wasn’t 
exactly  the  word  she  might  have  used 
one  day  this  summer  during  an 
internship  at  the  Bimini  Biological 
Field  Station  in  the  Bahamas. 

While  netting  lemon  sharks  there, 
McNichoIs  had  to  wade  through 
waist-deep  water  to  free  captured 
sharks  from  a gill  net.  She  had  pulled 
one  shark  free  when  it  tensed  its 
body,  then  thrashed  out  of  her  hands 
and  into  the  murky  water.  It  didn’t 
help  that  her  feet  were  mired  in  the 
mud,  hampering  her  movement. 

“It’s  one  of  the  scariest  feelings,” 
she  says.  “You  can’t  see  the  shark,  but 
you  know  it  bumped  into  your  leg.” 

She’s  back  at  Guelph,  safely  in- 
land, with  not  a free-swimming  shark 
for  thousands  of  miles.  But  like  the 
handful  of  other  U of  G students  — 
and  graduates  — who  have  had  a 
taste  of  working  vrith  sharks  and  re- 
lated marine  animals,  McNichoIs 
says  she  wouldn’t  hesitate  to  get  back 
in  the  water. 

All  current  or  former  students  in 
the  marine  and  freshwater  biology 
program  at  U of  G,  they  have  been 
able  to  put  shark  researcher  on  their 
r^sumis  largely  due  to  internship  op- 
portunities arranged  through  the  De- 
partment of  Zoology  and  specifically 
Prof.  David  Noakes. 

“There’s  still  a lot  that’s  not  really 
known  or  understood  about  sharks 
because  they’re  not  easy  to  follow,” 
says  Noakes,  whose  ichthyology 
course  at  Guelph  includes  a couple  of 
lectures  on  the  animals. 

Never  mind  the  sharks.  What  ex- 
plains the  fascination  these  students 
have  for  some  of  the  planet’s  most 
feared  if  misunderstood  creatures? 

“I  always  wanted  to  work  with 
sharks,”  says  fourth-year  student 
Rebecca  Dolson,  who  volunteered 
twice  last  year  at  the  Bimini  field  sta- 


Aner  spending  lime  this  summer  doing  research  in  the  shark-infested  waters  of  the  Bahamas,  zoology  lab 
technician  Kelly  McNichoIs  is  now  safely  ensconced  inland  at  the  Hagen  Aqualab.  photo  BVMARTiN  schwalbe 


tion’s  shark  lab.  She  learned  to  net 
and  catch  sharks  and  practise  teleme- 
try used  to  track  sharks  fitted  with 
transmitters.  She  also  had  a chance  to 
swim  with  young  lemon  sharks  that 
had  been  caught  and  tagged  for  stud- 
ies of  growth  and  development. 

Better  yet,  says  Dolson;  “Swim- 
ming viath  a lO-foot  tiger  shark 
caught  on  a long  line  was  absolutely 
exhilarating.” 

At  Bimini,  up  to  80  sharks  ranging 
in  length  from  70  centimetres  to 
about  one  metre  are  held  in  nursery 
areas  before  being  released.  Station 
staff  members  have  to  swim  around 
the  pen  twice  a night  to  make  sure  no 
captives  are  stuck  in  the  netting. 

Although  lemon  sharks  are  dan- 
gerous, Dolson  says  she  relied  on  her 
training  to  keep  her  distance  from 
them  and  avoid  provoking  them. 

She  was  still  a high  school  student 


in  Kitchener  when  she  completed  a 
co-op  term  with  Noakes  in  U of  G’s 
Hagen  Aqualab.  She’s  now  helping 
him  with  a study  of  lullifish  and 
hopes  to  study  shark  ecology  in  Eng- 
land after  graduation.  Whales  and 
dolphins  are  OK,  she  allows,  but 
“they’re  just  too  cuddly.” 

McNichoIs,  a U of  G graduate,  has 
worked  in  both  Bimini  and  the 
Marquesas  Islands.  (She  and  Dolson 
will  discuss  their  Bimini  fieldwork  as 
part  of  the  Axelrod  Institute  of  Ich- 
thyology’s fall  seminar  series  Nov.  30 
at  12:30  p.m.  in  Room  168  of  the 
Axelrod  Building.) 

McNichoIs  says  there’s  an  added 
urgency  to  the  work  in  the  Bahamas, 
where  sharks  and  other  marine  or- 
ganisms were  threatened  by  plans  to 
fill  in  a shark  nursery  area  and  build  a 
large  floating  casino.  Those  plans 
have  been  halted  because  the  location 


New  Biography  Explores  Life 
of  Founding  History  Chair 

Scottish  studies  program,  collection  are  Stanford  Reid*s  legacy  at  U ofG 


BYRACHELLE  COOPER 

The  FIRST  CHAIR  of  Guelph’s 
Department  of  History  and  the 
founder  of  its  Scottish  studies 
program  is  the  subject  of  a new 
biography. 

W.  Stanford  Reid:  An  Evangelical 
Calvinist  in  the  Academy,  written  by 
Ottawa  author  Donald  MacLeod, 
follows  Reid’s  life  from  McGill  Uni- 
versity, where  he  taught  history  for 
24  years,  to  his  arrival  at  U of  G in 
1965.  He  died  in  1996  at  the  age  of 
83. 

“He  was  very  supportive  of  youn- 
ger faculty,”  says  Prof.  David 
Murray,  History,  who  was  hired  by 
Reid  in  1 967.  “He  encouraged  schol- 


arship and  wanted  to  help  younger 
faculty  get  their  scholarship 
published.” 

During  his  time  as  chair,  Reid 
launched  the  master’s  and  PhD  pro- 
grams in  history  and  established  the 
graduate  program  in  Scottish  stud- 
ies. “It  was  one  of  Guelph’s  first 
graduate  programs  in  the  liberal  arts 
and  is  stUl  one  of  the  most  popular,” 
says  Murray. 

Reid  was  also  responsible  for  ini- 
tiating the  McLaughlin  Library’s 
Scottish  collection,  which  is  now  the 
largest  collection  of  Scottish  materi- 
als outside  Scotland.  He  travelled 
abroad  to  gatlier  materials  for  the 
collection,  acquiring  several  original 


manuscripts  and  40  letters  by  Scot- 
tish novelist  and  poet  Sir  Walter 
Scott. 

Reid’s  biography  also  focuses  on 
his  career  as  a Presbyterian  minister. 
“He  was  prolific  in  his  writings,  both 
on  history  in  the  areas  of  British  and 
Reformation  history  and  on  theol- 
ogy,” says  Murray. 

When  Reid  retired,  faculty  in  the 
Department  of  History  established 
two  annual  awards  in  his  name.  The 
W.S.  Reid  Essay  Prize  is  presented  to 
the  student  with  the  best  essay  in  a 
fourth-year  history  course.  The  W.S. 
Reid  Thesis  Prize  recognizes  the  best 
thesis  submitted  by  an  undergradu- 
ate student  in  history. 


has  been  designated  as  a marine  pro- 
tected area. 

Her  interest  in  this  field  was 
sparked  in  elementary  school  after 
she  saw  a woman  portraying  a ma- 
rine biologist  in  the  movie  Jaws  HI. 
Since  graduating  in  2001,  she  has 
been  doing  research,  with  now-re- 
tired zoology  professor  Gerald 
Mackie.  She  also  worked  with  him  as 
a student,  looking  at  the  life  cycle  of 
endangered  species  of  freshwater 
clams. 

Other  students  who  have  worked 
with  sharks  include  Andrea  Bernard, 
who’s  just  beginning  a master’s  de- 
gree. She  spent  most  of  the  2003  fall 
semester  on  an  internship  at  the 
Mote  Marine  Laboratory’s  Centre  for 
Shark  Research  in  Sarasota.  She 
worked  with  the  sawfish  team,  learn- 
ing to  measure  and  sex  the  fish  and  fit 
them  with  acoustic  or  satellite  tags. 

During  an  earlier  internship  with 
the  federal  Department  of  Fisheries 
and  Oceans,  she  worked  on  fish  habi- 
tat in  the  Bay  of  Quinte.  At  Guelph, 
she’s  working  with  Noakes  on  popu- 
lations of  whitefish  in  eastern  Lake 
Ontario. 

Whale  sharks,  the  world’s  largest 
fish,  have  fascinated  Milena  Palka 
since  she  first  read  about  them  while 
growing  up  in  Kitchener.  The 
fourth-year  student  got  a chance  to 
study  them  this  summer  while  work- 
ing with  the  Marine  Conservation 
Society  of  Seychelles  in  the  Indian 
Ocean. 

Little  is  known  about  the  lives  of 


these  plankton-eating  creatures,  in- 
cluding their  migration  patterns. 
Palka  flew  in  an  ultralight  aircraft 
used  to  spot  migrating  pods  and 
snorkeled  with  the  sharks.  But  she 
kept  a respectful  distance  from  the 
animals,  which  can  grow  up  to  20 
metres  long  and  weigh  several 
hundred  tons. 

“You  don’t  want  to  get  hit  by 
them.  I spent  a lot  of  time  either  chas- 
ing them  or  running  away  from 
them.” 

She  also  studied  sea  turtles  and 
beach  erosion  rates.  Having  worked 
the  previous  summer  at  the 
Clearwater  Marine  Aquarium  in 
Florida,  she  says  she  may  pursue  a ca- 
reer in  animal  rehab  or  rescue. 

Allowing  that  her  mother  was  ini- 
tially worried  about  her  swimming 
with  sharks,  Palka  says:  “I  had  to  ex- 
plain that,  yes,  they’re  huge,  but  they 
have  no  teeth.  They’ve  never  eaten 
anybody.  Maybe  you  could  fit  in  their 
mouth,  but  they  would  spit  you  out.” 

Alex  Wilson  had  even  more  ex- 
plaining to  do  about  his  “life-chang- 
ing” experience  two  summers  ago 
while  working  for  a photographer 
and  naturalist  who  runs  a shark 
eco-tourism  company  in  South  Af- 
rica. The  company  has  gained  fame 
for  its  documentaries  about  great 
wdiite  sharks,  particularly  the 
so-called  “flying  sharks”  that  leap 
above  the  ocean  surface  while 
hunting  seats. 

“It  was  a dream  come  true,"  says 
Wilson,  who  says  he’s  wanted  to 
work  with  sharks  since  he  was  about 
six.  Now  in  his  second  year  of  a mas- 
ter’s program  in  zoology,  he  was  still 
completing  his  undergraduate  degree 
when  he  went  to  South  Africa. 

Along  with  studying  the  ecology 
of  the  great  whites,  he  helped  run 
tours,  which  included  driving  the 
tour  boat  and  managing  bait  lines 
used  to  lure  in  the  sharks.  He  remem- 
bers how  one  shark  grabbed  a line 
that  failed  to  snap  immediately,  caus- 
ing the  boat  to  list  and  take  on  water. 

“I  thought  it  was  just  regular  prac- 
tice," he  says  — until  he  saw  the  looks 
on  the  faces  of  his  crewmates. 

He  got  a close-up  view  of  one  of 
the  beasts  — nicknamed  Night  Rider 
— during  a 20-minute  Jaws-style  de- 
scent in  a shark  cage. 

“It  was  incredible,”  he  says,  de- 
scribing how  he  circled  constantly  in- 
side the  cage  to  keep  the  shark  in 
view.  “Suddenly,  there’s  a shark  an 
arm’s  length  away,  its  pupil  foUovring 
you  as  it  goes  by." 

For  his  master’s  degree,  Wilson  is 
studying  foraging  behaviour  and 
brain  activity  in  brook  char  with 
Prof.  Rob  McLaughlin.  His  dream 
career?  Studying  shark  behaviour. 
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Paul  Woods 


PAUL  WOODS 

Faculty  member  in  the  Department  of  Clinical  Studies 
since  1999 

Prof.  Paul  Woods  was  a casual 
runner  until  he  joined  an  enthu- 
siastic running  group  that  set 
challenging  goals.  Soon,  he 
found  himself  training  for  a mar- 
athon. "There  was  a bit  of  peer 
pressure,”  he  admits. 

It’s  the  camaraderie  of  train- 
ing with  a group  that  he  enjoys 
most.  He  trains  regularly  with 
other  runners  at  OVC  and  often  meets  up  with  other 
veterinarians  at  marathons  as  well. 

“It’s  a social  thing  for  me  — and  it’s  not  just  veteri- 
narians I run  with,”  he  jokes.  “There  are  other  people, 
too.” 

For  his  first  marathon,  Woods  travelled  to  France 
with  others  from  OVC  to  compete,  although  he  says  his 
goal  was  “just  to  survive.” 

"It  was  great  to  see  all  the  sights  of  Paris  afterward,” 
he  says.  “It  took  my  mind  off  the  pain  in  my  muscles." 

Woods  has  now  completed  six  marathons  in  Colo- 
rado, Washington,  Toronto  and  Paris,  averaging  about 
four  hours  to  complete  the  42-kilometre  runs. 

“It’s  a pretty  good  feeling  to  cross  a finish  line,”  he 
says.  “It’s  a tired,  sore  feeling,  too,  but  there’s  such  a 
sense  of  accomplishment.  Like  anything,  sometimes 
you  feel  you  could  have  done  better,  but  other  times 
you  feel  like  the  conditions  were  just  right.” 

He  likens  the  process  of  training  for  a marathon  to 
the  progression  of  students  through  courses  like  the 
ones  he  teaches  in  clinical  studies. 

“It  takes  about  a semester  to  train  for  a marathon,  so 
it  gives  me  a sense  of  what  students  go  through  when 
they  take  a course.” 

His  rigorous  running  schedule  also  keeps  him  in 
shape  for  cross-country  skiing  and  playing  on  intramu- 
ral soccer  and  hockey  teams. 

MARC  BOILEAU 

Graduate  programs  administrator  in  CBS  and  instructor 
in  the  Department  of  Molecular  Biolo^  and  Genetics, 
employed  atUofG  since  2002 
Marc  Soileau’s  passion  for 
motorcycles  rarely  intersects  with 
his  teaching  duties.  When  it  does, 
such  as  when  he  uses  motorcycle 
metaphors  to  explain  the  particu- 
lars of  molecular  biology,  his  lec- 
tures usually  gamer  some  puz- 
zled looks  from  his  students. 

But  in  his  off  hours,  he  still 
pursues  the  two-wheeled  interest 
that  first  captivated  him  at  age  16. 

“In  the  wintertime,  I build  a motorcycle;  in  the  sum- 
mertime, I ride  it,”  says  Soileau.  He  also  enjoys  racing 
his  creations. 

Although  he’s  built  up  a fleet  of  12  motorcycles  over 
the  years,  his  favourite  is  still  his  first  bike:  a 1966 
Honda  305  Superhawk. 

“It’s  the  racing  machine,”  he  says.  “I’ve  had  it  since  I 
was  a teenager.” 

What  he  finds  particularly  satisfying  is  that  he  took  it 
from  a “basketful  of  pieces”  to  a vintage  motorcycle 


Marc  Soileau 


Vanessa 

Anastasopoulos 


worth  more  than  the  newest  ones  in  his  stable. 

To  lend  a purpose  to  his  passion,  Soileau  has  con- 
verted his  hobby  into  a small  business.  Travel-writing 
projects,  including  an  upcoming  book  about  Ontario 
architecture,  give  him  an  “excuse  to  have  a riding  desti- 
nation.” 

And  to  justify  winter  months  spent  working  in  the 
garage,  he  has  created  a business  building  after-market 
vintage  motorcycle  parts. 

When  cyclists  need  these  parts,  “you  either  have  to 
make  them  yourself  or  know  someone  who  does.  I’m 
the  guy  who  does.” 

Soileau  says  he  still  has  many  roads  to  ride  in  his 
motorcycle  career.  His  future  riding  destinations  in- 
clude the  Blue  Ridge  Parkway  and  the  highway  from 
Calgary  to  Vancouver  through  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

He  shares  the  road  with  his  son,  who  began  riding  at 
14.  and  his  vrife,  who  has  recently  converted  from  “ap- 
prehensive rider”  to  enthusiast. 

VANESSA  ANASTASOPOULOS 

PhD  candidate  in  the  Department  of  Psychology 
Vanessa  Anastasopoulos  has 
been  dancing  since  she  was  two 
and  has  a professional  degree  in 
modem  dance,  but  as  much  as 
she  knows  about  her  art,  she’s 
always  eager  to  learn  more. 

Just  a few  years  ago  when  she 
was  a first-year  graduate  student 
at  Guelph,  Anastasopoulos  was  in 
Montreal  with  some  friends 
when  they  stumbled  on  a “swing 
dance  night”  at  a lounge  and  caught  sight  of  the  lindy 
hop,  a dance  style  originating  in  Harlem,  N.Y. 

“I  was  blown  away  by  how  incredibly  fun  this  dance 
seemed,”  says  Anastasopoulos.  “I  went  up  to  a group  of 
dancers  and  said:  T love  the  way  you’re  dancing  and  I 
want  to  learn.  Can  you  teach  me?”’ 

Since  then,  she  has  added  the  lindy  hop  to  her  al- 
ready extensive  vocabulary  of  dance  styles  and,  along 
with  two  other  graduate  students  from  York  University 
and  Waterloo,  has  started  the  Steppin’  in  Style  dance 
company  (wvw.steppininstyle.com).  Now,  she  and  her 
company  teach  and  perform  throughout  the  greater 
Toronto  area  and  Wellington  County. 

Through  her  teaching,  Anastasopoulos  is  able  to 
share  her  lifelong  love  of  dance.  “It’s  just  a really  nice 
feeling  to  share  that  passion,”  she  says. 

Each  week,  in  addition  to  ongoing  performances 
and  dancing  just  for  the  fun  of  it,  she  teaches  the  Argen- 
tine tango  on  Mondays  and  Tuesdays  and  the  lindy  hop 
on  Thursdays.  On  Wednesdays,  she  attends  rehearsals 
for  a Guelph  belly  dance  performance  troupe  she  be- 
longs to. 

When  Anastasopoulos  started  graduate  school,  she 
tried  to  put  her  dance  career  aside  in  favor  of  academics. 
But  after  a year  of  minimal  dancing,  she  decided:  “This 
isn’t  working  — I really  miss  it.” 

Now  she’s  dedicated  to  both  academics  and  dance. 
“I  can’t  picture  my  life  with  just  one  or  the  other,”  she 
says. 

Anastasopoulos  says  it’s  the  constant  growing, 
learning  and  teachingthat  keep  her  dedicated  to  dance. 

“I  remember  my  first  night  seeing  the  lindy  hop  and 
how  much  it  changed  my  life,  and  I love  being  able  to 
‘pay  it  forward.’” 


Cleaning  Schedule  to  Change 


Because  of  U of  G’s  increased 
student  population,  budget 
cutbacks  and  growth  in  building 
space,  Custodial  Services  must 
rethink  the  way  buildings  are 
cleaned  on  campus,  says  Dan 
MacLachlan,  director  of  Facilities 
and  Energy  Services. 

“The  service  frequencies  the 
University  community  is  accus- 
tomed to  can  no  longer  be  main- 
tained,” he  says. 

Effective  Nov.  14,  Custodial  Ser- 
vices will  provide  offices  and  re- 
search laboratories  with  every- 


other-day  cleaning  service  Monday 
to  Friday,  rather  than  everyday  ser- 
vice. 

“This  change  docs  not  affect 
other  areas  of  campus,  nor  does  it  af- 
fect weekend  service,  which  consists 
primarily  of  washroom  monitoring 
and  garbage  removal,”  says 
MacLachlan. 

Custodial  Services  recognizes 
that  minor  adjustments  to  this  strat- 
egy may  be  required  from  time  to 
time  to  meet  the  University’s  expec- 
tations, he  adds.  For  instance,  larger 
bins  may  be  required  in  some  spots. 


He  notes  that  all  areas  will  be 
monitored  closely  throughout  the 
implementation  period  Nov.  14  to 
28. 

“Custodial  Services  is  also  ex- 
ploring ways  to  be  more  innovative 
and  welcomes  ideas  and  suggestions 
to  that  end,”  says  MacLachlan.  “We 
want  to  thank  everyone  for  their  un- 
derstanding.” 

If  you  have  questions  or  com- 
ments about  this  change  in  service, 
call  Custodial  Services  department 
head  Ed  Martin  at  Ext.  52236  or  send 
e-mail  to  ed@pr.uoguelph.ca. 
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Military  Battle 
Re-enactments 
Are  Worldwide 
Phenomenon 

Drama  prof  sees  links  between  theatre  and  the  military 


BY  RACHELLE  COOPER 

It’s  not  surprising  that  thousands 
of  people  took  part  in  the  June 
D-Day  re-enactments  in  France  and 
that  more  than  500  re-enactors 
performed  four  days  of  battles  from 
the  War  of  1812  in  Wasaga  Beach 
this  summer,  says  Prof.  Alan 
Filewod,  English  and  Theatre 
Studies. 

He  has  found  in  a new  study  that 
historical  battles  being  restaged  by 
people  wearing  authentic  uniforms 
and  carrying  authentic  weapons  are 
a worldwide  cultural  phenomenon. 

“Re-enactments  are  a trans- 
cultural,  transnational  practice  that, 
in  some  respect,  all  cultures  do,”  says 
Filewod,  who’s  writing  a book  on  the 
subject.  “There’s  no  centre  to  it  be- 
cause it’s  everywhere.  You  can’t  cat- 
egorize it  because  it’s  too  huge,  it’s 
too  vast.  It’s  a human  practice  as 
widespread  as  music  or  art.  I think 
everybody  knows  somebody  who 
has  something  to  do  with  re-enact- 
ments.” 

Filewod  has  found  more  than 
1,000  military  re-enactment  groups 
that  have  websites  in  the  Eng- 
lish-speaking world. 

“People  start  out  as  collectors. 
They  get  an  authentic  Second  World 
War  uniform,  then  they  find  out 
how  they  can  join  a Second  World 
War  re-enactment  chapter.  Tens  of 
thousands  of  people  belong  to  the 
American  Civil  War  chapters.” 
Chapter  members  get  together  to 
train  and  elect  officers.  In  private, 
they  have  more  liberty  to  perform 
re-enactments  more  authentically 
because  they  don’t  have  to  comply 
with  liability  and  insurance  issues, 
says  Filewod.  They  become  so  famil- 
iar vrith  the  role  their  character 
played  that,  when  it  comes  time  to 
perform  a re-enactment,  they  don’t 
really  have  to  rehearse,  he  says. 

“For  ‘hard-core’  re-enactors,  the 
ideal  is  when,  in  uniform,  they  don’t 
even  think  a thought  that  could  have 
been  created  before  the  time  period 
they’re  portraying.” 

Filewod  says  the  value  of  re-en- 
actments is  that  they  allow  people  to 
see  how  things  would  have  occurred 
in  the  past. 

“If  you’re  wearing  the  same  uni- 
form and  covering  the  same  terrain 


at  the  same  time  of  year,  it  allows 
you  to  work  out  what  would  have 
happened  in  the  actual  conditions.” 

Most  of  the  people  involved  in 
military  re-enactments  are  men  be- 
cause that’s  largely  who  fought  in  the 
original  battles,  but  Filewod  says  the 
men  who  take  part  in  these  events 
like  to  involve  their  wives  and  fami- 
lies. 

“The  events  have  an  encamp- 
ment culture.  Families  live  in  a camp 
together  in  the  time  period  of  the 
re-enactment.  In  Civil  War  re-en- 
actments, women  dress  as  prosti- 
tutes or  nurses,  and  some  play  the 
women  who  disguised  themselves  as 
men  so  they  could  fight.” 

Although  he’s  found  that  people 
who  take  part  in  military  re-enact- 
ments see  themselves  as  personas 
rather  than  actors  and  believe 
they’re  giving  an  impression  rather 
than  a performance,  Filewod  be- 
lieves the  theatre  and  the  army  are 
closely  related. 

“They’re  both  professional  es- 
tates that  have  responsibilities  to 
preserve,  commemorate  the  nation 
and  are  based  historically  in  male  so- 
cial displays.  In  a way,  theatres  are 
armies  that  don’t  kill,  and  armies  are 
theatres  that  do.  People  who  per- 
form military  re-enactments  aren’t 
really  in  the  army  and  they’re  not  re- 
ally in  the  theatre,  but  they’re  at  that 
point  where  the  theatre  and  the 
army  intersect.” 

It’s  no  accident  that  the  military 
and  the  theatre  use  a lot  of  the  same 
terminology,  such  as  armies  “de- 
ploying in  theatres  of  operation” 
and  “staging  invasions,”  says 
Filewod.  Growing  up  in  a military 
family  himself,  he  always  wanted  to 
join  the  army,  but  when  he  turned 
18,  he  decided  on  a career  in  the 
theatre  because  he  thought  it  was  the 
furthest  thing  from  the  army. 

“Now,  I realize  that  they  mirror 
each  other.  It  makes  perfect  sense 
that  I went  from  one  to  the  other.” 

Much  as  in  the  military,  directors 
or  drama  professors  have  extraordi- 
nary power  over  actors,  he  says.  “In  a 
regular  class,  if  I said:  ‘Stand  on  your 
head,’  people  would  look  at  me  like  I 
was  crazy,  but  in  a theatre  class  or 
the  army,  they  would  stand  on  their 
head.” 
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A U of  G Study  has  found  that  dfffertng  amounts  of  information  on  product  labels  can  affect  consumers’  choices. 
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Product  Information  Overload? 


Project  explores  how  much  is  too  much  when  it  comes  to  consumer  information 


BY  COURTNEY  DENARD 
SPARK  PROGRAM 

STRIKING  A DELICATE  balance 
between  delivering  enough 
product  information  to  satisfy 
consumers  without  overwhelming 
them  is  an  ongoing  challenge  facing 
manufacturers  and  marketers.  Now, 
a U of  G researcher  is  determining 
how  the  amount  of  information  on  a 
product  can  influence  consumers’ 
buying  decisions. 

Prof.  Towhidul  Islam,  Marketing 
and  Consumer  Studies,  says  a lack  of 
information  creates  a feeling  of  un- 
certainty. But  too  much  information 
overloads  consumers,  affecting 
which  products  they  choose  to  buy. 
So,  he’s  asking:  What  do  you  put  in 
and  what  do  you  leave  out? 

“There  have  been  projects  look- 
ing at  what  type  of  information 
should  be  given  to  the  consumer,” 
says  Islam,  “but  until  now,  there  has 


been  little  research  conducted  on  the 
impact  of  the  information  that  isn’t 
out  there.” 

His  three-year  project  is  in  its 
second  stage,  following  a successful 
pilot  study  of  U of  G students  that 
involved  fruit  juice  and  pizza.  This 
study  showed  that  products  vrith  less 
information  create  uncertainty  in 
consumers  who  are  concerned  about 
the  value  of  the  products  they  buy. 
But  with  too  much  product  infor- 
mation, they  felt  flustered. 

The  pilot  study  also  found  that 
different  amounts  of  information 
about  a product  generate  different 
brand  equity  (the  monetary  value  of 
a brand  name)  and  price  elasticities 
(a  consumer’s  willingness  to  pay  for 
products).  But  once  the  uncertainty 
created  by  missing  information  is 
controlled,  brand  equity  and  price 
elasticity  differences  largely 
disappear,  he  says. 


Now,  Islam  will  examine  what  ef- 
fect the  amount  of  product  informa- 
tion presented  has  on  the  public. 
Using  web-based  surveys  posted  on 
marketing  research  company  sites, 
he  will  collect  data  from  participants 
about  the  products  they  buy  and 
how  they  use  the  presented  product 
label  information.  He  hopes  the  sur- 
vey results  will  benefit  policy-mak- 
ers, manufacturers  and  consumers 
by  guiding  how  much  information 
should  be  displayed  on  common 
products  found  at  retail  stores. 

!f  the  project  is  successful  with 
the  general  public,  Islam  would  like 
to  see  the  research  expanded  and 
done  on  an  international  scale. 

“We  want  to  do  a cross-cultural 
comparison.  For  example,  we  can 
take  the  project  to  places  like  China 
and  India  to  see  what  effects  culture 
has  on  product  choice  and  con- 
sumption.” 
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Summerlee  Lauds  Excellence 
of  Faculty,  Students  and  Staff 


Continued  from  page  1 


ranking  “well-deserved  recognition 
for  a fine  institution.  I am,  of  course, 
delighted  to  hear  that  we  did  ex- 
traordinarily well  in  the  graduate 
survey  and  that  our  former  students 
rated  us  as  one  of  the  best  universi- 
ties in  the  country.  1 am  also  very 
pleased  with  our  overall  placement, 
especially  given  the  significant 
challenges  we  faced.” 

U of  G took  in  a large  share  of  ex- 
tra students  last  fall,  about  600  above 
its  original  enrolment  target  and 
proportionally  more  than  its  peers. 
But  critical  support  from  the  provin- 
cial government  — namely  quality 
assurance  funding  associated  with 
the  double-cohort  enrolment — was 
not  provided.  This  directly  affected 
many  of  the  23  categories  Maclean's 
uses  to  determine  the  rankings. 

“The  fact  that  we  were  able  to 
hold  our  ground  in  many  of  the  key 
Maclean's  categories  in  the  context 
of  unfulfilled  funding  promises  is  in- 
dicative of  the  strength  and  excel- 


lence of  our  faculty,  students  and 
staff  and  of  their  dedication  to  main- 
taining a high-quality  educational 
experience,”  Summerlee  said. 

Indeed,  U of  G maintained  or  im- 
proved last  year’s  winning  perform- 
ance in  15  categories,  including: 

• Quality  of  faculty:  Number  1 in 
the  number  of  faculty  with  PhDs. 

• Quality  of  students:  Number  1 in 
the  proportion  of  first-year  stu- 
dents with  an  average  of  75  per 
cent  or  higher. 

• Graduation  rates:  Number  1 in 
the  proportion  of  students  who 
graduate. 

Maclean's  also  published  a 
reputational  survey  based  on  com- 
ments solicited  from  CEOs  of  major 
Canadian  corporations,  high  school 
counsellors  and  academic  adminis- 
trators. It  ranks  the  “best  overall” 
comprehensive  universities  and  lists 
the  “reputational  winners”  in  three 
categories:  highest  quality,  most  in- 
novative and  leaders  of  tomorrow. 


In  that  survey,  U of  G ranked  second 
in  “best  overall”  and  second  in  each 
of  the  three  categories.  It  also  placed 
second  in  alumni  support. 

Among  all  Canadian  universities, 
Guelph  was  rated  higher  this  year  in 
every  area  of  the  reputational  survey. 
U of  G moved  up  from  eighth  to  fifth 
place  in  the  “best  overall”  category,” 
from  eighth  to  third  in  “most  inno- 
vative,” from  ninth  to  eighth  in 
“highest  quality”  and  from  eighth  to 
sixth  in  “leaders  of  tomorrow.” 

The  magazine  defines  compre- 
hensive universities  as  those  with  a 
significant  amount  of  research  activ- 
ity and  a wide  range  of  programs  at 
the  undergraduate  and  graduate  lev- 
els. The  other  categories  are  medi- 
cal/doctoral and  primarily  under- 
graduate. 

In  the  past  eight  years,  Maclean's 
has  ranked  U of  G first  in  its  category 
three  times  (in  2003, 2002  and  1999) 
and  second  three  times  in  addition 
to  this  year  (in  1997, 1998  and  2000). 


Number  i Research  Ranking 
a ‘Remarkable  Achievement’ 
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promote  many  of  our  programs.” 

President  Alastair  Summerlee 
called  the  ranking  “a  remarkable 
achievement,  even  more  so  this  year 
than  in  previous  years  because  of  the 
extra  pressures  of  the  double  co- 
hort.” 

Because  U of  G took  in  a large 
share  of  extra  students  last  fall,  ad- 
justments had  to  be  made  to  teach- 
ing and  research  plans  so  the 
University  could  accommodate  the 
growth  and  maintain  a high-quality 
educational  experience,  he  says. 


“Our  faculty  and  staff  under- 
stand the  inherent  connection  be- 
tween research  and  teaching.  They 
tailored  their  research  schedules 
around  the  needs  of  our  students 
and  the  University,  tvithout  com- 
promising the  calibre  of  teaching  or 
the  excellence  of  their  work.  Our 
number  1 ranking  is  testimony  to 
that.” 

Research  Infosource  Inc.  also 
published  a second  report,  its  annual 
Top  50  research  universities  list, 
which  ranks  Canadian  universities 


based  on  their  sponsored  research 
income.  That  report  says  Guelph’s 
research  income  exceeded  $113  mil- 
lion in  the  2003  fiscal  year,  placing  it 
13th  among  all  Canadian  universi- 
ties. Guelph  was  the  only  institution 
without  a medical  school  to  report  a 
research  budget  over  $100  million. 

Research  Infosource  Inc.  is  a divi- 
sion of  the  Impact  Group,  an  organi- 
zation that  provides  information 
about  the  research  activities  of  Cana- 
dian companies,  universities  and 
governments. 


Go  Ahead  and  Be  Selfish.  Invest  in  Yourself 
and  Every  Person  You  Know 


The  United  Way  supports  programs  that  someone  in  your  life  uses 
right  now.  Maybe  it’s  your  aging  parents,  your  sister,  brother,  your 
kids,  ihe  friend  you  keep  meaning  to  catch  up  with  or  the  person 
you  see  each  morning  when  you  walk  your  dog.  Whoever  it  is,  the 
United  Way  has  been  there,  supporting  programs  that  have 
supported  people  in  this  community  for  more  than  60  years. 

For  more  information  or  to  find  out  how  you  can  make 
a donation  to  this  year’s  United  Way  campaign,  visit 
www.unitedway.uoguelph.ca. 


Where  Are  You  Now? 


If  you  can  identify  where  this  photo  was  taken  on  campus,  you  will 
have  your  name  entered  in  a draw  for  a $50  gift  certificate  donated  by 
the  U of  G Bookstore,  to  be  held  at  the  end  of  the  semester.  Anyone 
who  submits  the  right  answer  by  Nov.  12  at  4:45  p.m.  is  eligible  for  the 
draw.  Send  your  response  to  r.cooper@exec.uoguelph.ca  or  call  Ext. 
56982.  The  following  people  correctly  replied  that  the  Oct.  27  photo 
was  taken  at  Bob’s  hot  dog  stand:  Mary  Burns,  Steve  Gazzola,  Betty 
Clyde,  Rick  LeGault,  Leslie  Irons.  Andy  Sinkovits,  )en  Wilker,  Greg 
Sabatine,  Judy  O’Donnell,  Jeff  Haines,  Sandy  Hellewell,  Lillian  Wilson, 
Patricia  Tersigni,  Marjorie  Price,  Eileen  Cook,  john  Vanmanen,  Debbie 
Kemp,  Kent  Perdval,  Michael  Brodie,  Bill  Wong,  Meaghan  Finoro, 
Heather  House,  Donna  Kramp,  Gary  Mceachern  and  Joseph  Hoedl. 

PHOTO  BY  MARY  DICKIESON 


Arboretum  Master 
Plan  Last  Updated 
18  Years  Ago 
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and  at  the  Arboretum,  and  will  soon 
be  available  on  the  Internet.  For 
more  information,  call  the  Arbore- 
tum at  Ext.  52113. 

The  draft  master  plan  was  de- 
signed to  be  a working  tool  and  in- 
cludes a reorganized  road  system 
and  a new  entrance  via  College  Ave- 
nue. The  plan  also  suggests  creating 
a promenade  that  would  lead  to  the 
existing  Arboretum  Centre,  inte- 
grating two  historical  houses  into 
the  Arboretum’s  programming,  and 
assessing  the  future  needs  for  collec- 
tions, gardens  and  natural  areas 
management. 

An  operational  plan  will  accom- 
pany the  physical  master  plan  to  ex- 


plore how  to  implement  objectives 
developed  during  the  planning  pro- 
cess. 

This  includes  research,  educa- 
tion, outreach,  fundraising,  re- 
source requirements  and  future 
positioning  of  the  Arboretum 
within  the  University. 

It’s  been  18  years  since  the  Arbo- 
retum master  plan  was  last  updated. 
The  first  plan  was  completed  in  1 970 
when  B of  G approved  dedicating 
330  acres  of  campus  property  for  a 
“living  laboratory”  for  research  and 
teaching.  At  the  time,  it  consisted 
mostly  of  fields  that  were  used  as  test 
plots  for  the  Ontario  Agricultural 
College. 
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CLASSIFIEDS 


FOR  SALE 


Steel  blue  leather  sofa  bed,  excellent 
condition,  queen-sized  bed  used 
only  a few  times,  Ext.  58688  or 
821-3623  evenings. 

Peg  Perego  pram  stroller,  navy  and 
yellow,  823-2315. 

Mallard  Sprinter  trailer,  35  feet, 
sleeps  six.  four-piece  bath,  air, 
microwave,  furnace,  shed,  30-foot 
deck,  located  at  Port  Elgin,  immacu- 
late condition,  Sharon,  Ext.  56348  or 
766-9012. 

Sportrack  crossbars:  locking  bars 
clamp  to  standard  roof  rails 
mounted  on  many  vehicles,  fit  vehi- 
cles with  side  rails  but  no  crossbars, 
Gordon,  824-0787  or  gking@ 
uoguelph.ca. 

Ikea  bed  frame,  Ikea  table,  old  set  of 
drawers,  filing  cabinets,  folding  bed, 
821-2133. 

2003  Brodie  Thumper  freeride/ 
downhill  mountain  bike,  still  under 
warranty,  excellent  condition,  824- 
5652  or  macroman  122@hotmail. 


Two  crib  sets  with  dresser  and 
change  table,  one  solid  whitewash 
oak  and  one  mahogany,  great  condi- 
tion, Nadia,  Ext.  56278  or  821-3644. 

Kenmore  stove,  almond,  excellent 
condition,  846-9726  or  smaclach@ 
agec.uoguelph.ca. 

Four  Champiro  75  GT  radial  all-sea- 
son tires,  P205/75  R15  97S,  steel 
rims  and  wheel  covers.  Ext.  53802  or 
seifried@uoguelph.ca. 

Solid  maple  wardrobe,  adjustable 
shelves,  Annette,  Ext.  56571. 

Kenmore  flat-top  stove,  white,  digi- 
tal display,  excellent  condition,  3Vi 
years  old,  Denise,  837-3515. 

Entertainment  unit  and  end  table, 
solid  maple  with  pecan  finish.  Mis- 
sion-style. excellent  condition, 
763-3397. 

Five-year-old  registered  American 
Warmblood  mare,  thoroughbred 
cross.  Secretariat  bloodlines,  well- 
suited  for  English  or  western  games, 
827-0001. 

1994  VW  Jetta  Diesel,  dark  pur- 
ple/black  with  tan  upholstery, 
AM/FM  stereo  cassette,  new  brakes, 


well-maintained,  great  mileage, 
238,000  kilometres,  Wendy  or  Dave, 

821- 7828  or  wfoster@uoguelph.ca. 

Beige  chesterfield,  loveseat  and 
chair;  walnut  hutch;  Barbie  trailer; 
two  Tiny  Tykes  storage  benches, 

822- 5483. 


FOR  RENT 


Help  Needed! 

Motivated  volunteers  for  overseas 
community  development  projects  with 
Youth  Challenge  Internationa  starting 
in  December,  January  and  February. 

Visit  www.ycl.org 


Three-bedroom  bungalow  near 
Cutten  Club  for  family  or  profes- 
sional couple,  three  baths,  appli- 
ances, central  air,  $1,700  a month 
plus  utilities.  Ext.  55003  or 
redweb@uoguelph.ca. 


WANTED 


Furnished  three-bedroom  house  in 
old  downtown  neighbourhood,  two 
baths,  large  yard,  available  Jan.  1 to 
July  1,  2005,  $1,200  a month  plus 
utilities,  professional  couple  or  fam- 
ilies preferred,  Iaird_parry@rog- 


U of  G family  housing  at  Wellington 
Woods  and  78  College  Ave.,  some 
units  available  for  December  and 
January,  Ext.  54708. 

Furnished  two-bedroom  house  with 
office  near  University,  professional 
couple  or  small  family  preferred, 
short-  or  long-term  rental,  rent 
negotiable,  821-2793. 

Five  rooms  in  student  house,  close  to 
Zehrs  Hartsland  Plaza  and  bus 
route,  20-minute  walk  to  campus, 
three-car  parking,  central  air,  large 
fenced  yard,  non-smokers,  no  pets, 
available  until  the  end  of  April  or 
August,  $400  a month  per  person 
plus  utilities,  820-1933  or 
nathn5is@uoguelph.ca. 

One  bedroom  in  townhouse  in 
Westminster  Woods,  laundry, 
Internet  access,  close  to  bus  stop, 
$400  a month  inclusive,  766-4325. 

Furnished  three-bedroom  home  in 
south  end,  three  baths,  deck,  laun- 
dry, Jacuzzi,  available  Jan.  1,  $2,000  a 
month  inclusive;  furnished 
one-bedroom  apartment  in  south 
end,  private  entrance,  fireplace, 
laundry,  close  to  bus  route  and  Y, 
available  Jan.  1,  $1,000  a month 
inclusive;  both  rentals  for  long-  or 
short-term  lease,  Carol,  823-1857  or 
intelrent@hotmail.  com. 

Furnished  one-bedroom  apartment 
in  Paris,  France,  short-term  rentals: 
furnished  two-bedroom  house  in 
Antibes  on  French  Riviera,  weekly  or 
monthly,  836-6745  or  fhmoll@ 
webtv.net. 

Large  basement  bachelor  apartment, 
partially  furnished,  laundry,  park- 
ing, central  air,  non-smoker,  avail- 
able immediately,  $550  a month 
inclusive.  763-8046  or  kblaine@ 
uoguelph.ca. 


Two-bedroom  apartment  for  senior 
couple,  laundry,  parking,  823-2155 
after  6 p.m. 

Farm  suitable  for  beef  cattle,  reason- 
ably close  to  Guelph,  property  must 
include  house  and  barn  or  outbuild- 
ing of  some  kind,  any  size  acreage 
will  be  considered,  terms  negotiable, 
Chad,  780-0120  or  cmader@ 
uoguelph.ca. 

Furnished  accommodation  for  two 
visiting  scientists  for  winter  2005 
semester,  dnoakes@uogueIph.ca. 

Room  for  Monday  to  Wednesdays 
from  Jan.  8 to  April  6 for  professor, 
kitchen  facilities  not  needed,  willing 
to  pay  nightly  or  weekly.  Dot,  Ext. 
53098. 

Garage  for  small  car  for  winter 
months,  Peggy,  Ext.  53305  or 
plesueur@uogueIph.ca. 

Person  to  teach  software  program 
EndNote  to  staff  member,  must  be 
available  to  come  to  our  office  dur- 
ing the  day  or  early  evening.  Ext. 
53714. 

Three  male  and  three  female  manne- 
quins or  dressmaking  forms  for 
museum  display  at  the  Royal  Cana- 
dian Legion,  Sid,  Ext.  53599  or 
590-3716. 

Pasture  board  suitable  for  one  or  two 
horses  in  or  near  Guelph, 
zxenopuss2004@yahoo.ca. 


AVAILABLE 


Translations  by  certified  profes- 
sional, from  English  to  French  or 
French  to  English,  excellent  rates, 
613-230-7514  or  mmouton@ 
sympatico.ca. 
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AIR  DUCT  CLEANING 

Breathe  Cleaner  Air 

Steamatic  Surface  Contact  Cleaning 

Removes  allergens  like  pollen, 
mould,  fungus  and  dust  mites 

Reduces  household  dust 

Lowers  energy  costs 

Ask  about  Carpet  & Upholstery  Cleaning 
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EVENTS 


ARBORETUM 


The  Arboretum  Centre  will  host  an 
afternoon  of  art  and  music  Nov.  14 
from  1 1 a.m.  to  4 p.m.  The  event  will 
feature  the  work  of  nine  local  artists 
and  include  a performance  by 
soprano  Lucy  Alyea  and  pianist 
Tanya  Hamer.  Admission  is  free. 

The  Dufflebag  Theatre  presents 
Peter  Pan  Nov.  16  at  6:30  p.m.  at  the 
Arboretum  Centre.  Tickets  are  $5 
and  are  available  at  the  Arboretum 
and  Simply  Wonderful. 

The  Arboretum’s  Theatre  in  the 
Trees  production  of  Ray  Cooney’s 
Funny  Mone}'  continues  on  various 
weekend  dates  until  Dec.  18.  Doors 
open  at  6 p.m.  For  information  and 
tickets,  call  Ext.  54110. 


ART  CENTRE 


The  Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre’s 
brown  bag  lunch  series  features  art- 
ist John  Reeves  discussing  his  photo- 
graphic portfolio  “Portraits  of  Cana- 
dian Artists”  Nov.  23  at  noon. 


graduate  Brent  Davos,  a PhD  candi- 
date at  the  University  of  Ottawa, 
Nov.  19  at  I;30  p.m.  in  MacKinnon 
223.  He  will  discuss  "Drama  in  the 
Spanish  Golden  Age  (1580-1680): 
Aspects  of  Theatrical  Production.” 

U ofG's  Multi-Faith  Resource  Team 
presents  philosopher  Del  Ratzsch 
discussing  “Humanness  at  Their 
Hearts:  Where  Science  and  Religion 
Fuse”  Nov.  22  at  7 p.m.  in  UC  103. 


NOTICES 


CONCERTS 


The  Thursday  noon-hour  concert 
series  continues  Nov.  11  with  the 
Andrew  Klaehn  Trio  and  Nov.  18 
with  the  Concert  Winds,  conducted 
by  John  Goddard.  On  Nov.  25,  pia- 
nist/vocalist  Carol  Ann  Weaver  and 
vocalist  Rebecca  Campbell  perform. 
The  concerts  begin  at  12:10  p.m.  in 
MacKinnon  107. 

Performing  at  the  Bullring  this 
month  are  Tiiu  Millistver  and  Kent 
MacMillian  Nov.  11  at  noon, 
Nathan  Coles  Nov.  11  at  8:30  p.m., 
Mike  Tea  Nov.  12,  19  and  26  at 
noon,  Jessy  Bell-Smith  and 
Millistver  Nov.  12  at  8:30  p.m.,  Mike 
Alviano  Nov.  1 7 at  noon  and  Nov.  1 8 
at  8:30  p.m.,  Ambre  McLean  Nov.  1 8 
at  noon  and  Nov.  19  at  8:30  p.m., 
Dave  Teichroeb  and  Gregg  Andrews 
Nov.  24  at  noon,  Sam  Turton  Nov. 
25  at  noon  and  Nov.  26  at  8:30  p.m., 
and  Jack  Cooper  and  Ken  Brown 
Nov.  25  at  8:30  p.m. 


CONFERENCE 


U of  G is  hosting  an  international 
conference  on  social  and  political 
philosophy  Nov.  13  and  14.  Political 
philosophers,  law  professors  and 
scholars  from  across  North  America 
will  discuss  issues  such  as  minority 
rights  and  whether  morals  should  be 
legislated.  For  more  details,  visit 
www.uoguelph.ca/philosophy/spp. 


presents  sculptor  Robin  Peck  Nov. 
17  from  1 to  2:30  p.m.  in 
MacKinnon  203. 

The  Zavitz  Gallery  features  the  exhi- 
bition “Head  Shop”  by  visual  studies 
students  until  Nov.  13,  “Wrong- 
Doing”  by  Jesse  Benjamin  Harris 
Nov.  14  to  20  and  paintings  by 
Eileen  MacArthur  Nov.  21  to  27. 


SEMINARS 


LECTURES 


The  Canada  Research  Chair  lecture 
series  continues  Nov.  19  with  Prof. 
Rob  de  Loe,  Geography,  examining 
"Water  Governance  in  Canada;  Les- 
sons From  Studies  of  Local  Capac- 
ity" at  12:30  p.m.  in  Rozanski  103. 

The  Spanish  studies  and  drama  pro- 
grams present  a lecture  by  U of  G 


U of  G holds  its  annual  Remem- 
brance Day  Service  Nov.  11  from 
10:30  to  1 1:20  a.m.  in  War  Memorial 
Hall, 

"Beyond  February:  A Black  History 
Project,”  presented  by  the  Central 
Student  Association  human  rights 
office  and  the  Munford  Centre,  con- 
tinues Nov.  1 1 with  Wesley 
Crichlow  and  Rozena  Maart  exam- 
ining “The  Criminalization  of  Black- 
ness” at  7 p.m.  in  UC  441.  On  Nov. 
18,  a panel  discussion  on  “Writing 
Black,  Writing  Back:  The  Authority 
of  the  Black  Writer”  begins  at  7 p.m. 
in  Macdonald  Hall  149.  On  Nov.  24, 
the  topic  is  “Months,  Weeks,  Days: 
Thinking  Beyond  Official  Celebra- 
tions” at  7 p.m.  at  Norfolk  United 
Church.  Admission  is  free. 

United  Steelworkers  Local  4120  is 
holding  a dinner  and  dance  and 
silent  auction  in  support  of 
Guelph-Wellington  Women  in  Cri- 
sis Nov.  19  at  Harpo’s  Banquet  Hail, 
89  Dawson  Rd.  Doors  open  at  5:30 
p.m.,  with  dinner  at  7 p.m.  For  ticket 
information,  call  Ext.  58727. 

Lucy  Reid  of  the  Multi-Faith 
Resource  Team  is  leading  a non- 
denominational  meditation  group 
Thursdays  at  noon  in  Raithby  100 
during  November.  It  is  open  to 
beginners  and  practitioners. 

The  Stress  Management  and  High 
Performance  Clinic  and  the  Learn- 
ing Commons  will  offer  the  second 
“examSMART”  program  of  the 
semester  beginning  Nov.  22.  It  runs 
for  four  sessions  Mondays  and 
Wednesdays  at  5:30  p.m.  in  UC  441. 
Cost  is  $20.  To  register,  stop  by  the 
Learning  Commons  in  the 
McLaughlin  Library,  visit  vmvw. 
uoguelph,ca/~ksomers  or  leave  a 
message  at  Ext.  52662. 

For  the  first  time,  Canada  will  join 
more  than  85  countries  around  the 
world  in  marking  International  Edu- 
cation (IE)  Week  Nov.  15  to  19.  The 
official  website  is  www.iew-sei.ca.  In 
recognition  of  Canada's  first  IE 
Week,  the  Canadian  Bureau  for 
International  Education  is  launch- 
ing an  International  Student  of  the 
Year  Award.  Nomination  deadline  is 
Jan.  28.  For  details,  visit  www.cbie. 
ca/paterson/index_e.cfin. 

The  School  of  Fine  Art  and  Music’s 
visiting  artist  and  speaker  series 


The  School  of  Languages  and  Litera- 
tures presents  Patrice  Brasseur  of  the 
University  of  Avignon,  France,  dis- 
cussing “La  variation  r^gionale  du 
fran^ais  en  France”  Nov.  1 1 at  9 a.m. 
in  MacKinnon  231. 

The  Department  of  Zoology  is  host- 
ing a series  of  talks  Nov.  11  and  15 
from  1:30  to  4:30  p.m.  in  Axelrod 
265A.  The  Nov.  1 1 seminars  will  fea- 
ture James  Gillooly  of  the  University 
of  New  Mexico,  Christopher 
Klausmeier  of  the  Georgia  Institute 
of  Technology,  Ryan  Norris  of  the 
Forest  Sciences  Centre  in  British 
Columbia  and  Christopher  Steiner 
of  the  University  of  Illinois  at 
Urbana-Champaign.  Nov.  15  will 
feature  talks  by  Karl  Cottenie  and 
Janneke  Hille  Ris  Lambers  of  the 
University  of  California,  Santa 
Barbara,  Spencer  Hall  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois  at  Urbana-Champaign 
and  Andrew  Tyre  of  the  University 
ofNebraska. 

The  Guelph-Waterloo  Physics  Insti- 
tute’s Distinguished  Lecturer  Series 
presents  Gerard  Gabrielse  of  Har- 
vard University  Nov.  16  at  4:30  p.m. 
in  OVC  1714.  His  topic  is  “Atoms 
Made  Entirely  of  Antimatter:  Two 
Methods  Produced  Slow  Anti- 
hydrogen.” 

Next  up  in  the  Department  of 
Microbiology  graduate  student  sem- 
inar series  Nov.  12  is  Terence  To 
presenting  “A  Novel  Vaccine 
Against  Bacillus  anthracis  That  Elic- 
its Specific  Immune  Response 
Against  Both  the  Encapsulated 
Bacilli  and  the  Toxins.”  On  Nov.  19, 
Teresa  Partridge  examines  “Sig- 
nal-Induced Pattern  Formation  in 
Anabaena  and  Myxococcus.”  The 
seminars  are  at  12:30  p.m.  in  Gra- 
ham Hall  2310. 

“Linking  Honduran  Farmers  to  the 
Formal  Research  Sector:  Collective 
Action  for  Plant  Genetic  Improve- 
ment” is  the  topic  of  Prof.  Sally 
Humphries,  Sociology  and  Anthro- 
pology, in  the  international  develop- 
ment seminar  series  Nov.  12  at  4 
p.m.  inMacLachlan  101. 

“Glucan  Polymer  Synthesis  in  Plants 
— Why  Plants  Make  Starch  and  We 
Make  Glycogen”  is  the  topic  of  CBS 
dean  Mike  Ernes  in  the  Department 
of  Human  Biology  and  Nutritional 
Sciences  seminar  Nov.  15.  On  Nov. 
22,  the  topic  is  “Lipid  Processing  and 
Presentation  in  the  Immune  System: 
Implications  in  Regulation  of 


Autoimmunity”  with  Prof.  Shayan 
Sharif,  Pathobiology.  The  seminars 
begin  at  1 p.m.  in  Animal  Science 
and  Nutrition  141. 

The  Health  and  Performance  Centre 
presents  “Get  on  the  Ball,”  a session 
on  using  a stability  ball,  Nov.  15  at  7 
p.m.  in  the  Powell  Building.  Cost  is 
$15.  Register  at  Ext.  53460. 

The  Centre  for  Spirituality  at  Work 
hosts  a discussion  of  “The  Circle  — 
Ancient  Wisdom,  Modern  Applica- 
tion” with  Mary  Ann  Moore  Nov.  1 5 
at  7:30  p.m.  in  UC  103.  Cost  is  $30 
until  Nov.  1 1,  $40  after.  To  register, 
contact  Lucy  Reid  at  Ext.  52390  or 
lreid@uoguelph.ca. 

The  Axelrod  Institute  of  Ichthyology 
seminar  series  continues  Nov.  16 
with  graduate  student  Katheline 
Hua,  Animal  and  Poultry  Science, 
discussing  “Modelling  Phosphorus 
Utilization  in  Salmonid  Fish”  and 
Nov.  23  with  Bjarni  Kristjansson  of 
Holar  University  College,  Iceland, 
e.xploring  "Diversity  and  Rapid 
Divergence  of  Icelandic  Stickle- 
backs.” The  seminars  are  at  12:30 
p.m.  in  Axelrod  168. 

The  Department  of  Botany  presents 
Jeff  Conner  of  Michigan  State  Uni- 
versity explaining  “The  Roles  of 
Integration  and  Constraint  in  Adap- 
tive Evolution:  A Floral  Case  Study” 
Nov.  16.  On  Nov.  23,  the  topic  is 
“Regulation  of  Programmed  Cell 
Death  in  Plants:  Implications  for 
Resistance  to  Stress  and  Disease” 
with  John  Thompson  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Waterloo.  The  seminars  begin 
at  3:30  p.m.  in  Axelrod  265A. 

Prof.  Peter  Loptson,  Philosophy,  is 
guest  speaker  in  the  College  of  Arts 
“Research  in  Progress”  seminar 
Nov.  16  at  4 p.m.  in  MacKinnon  103. 
He  will  discuss  “Naturalism  and  the 
Normative.” 

The  Department  of  Physics  seminar 
series  continues  Nov.  18  with  Chris 
Benmore  of  the  Argonne  National 
Laboratory  discussing  “Diffraction 
Studies  of  Polyamorphic  Transi- 
tions” and  Nov.  23  vrith  John  Page  of 
the  University  of  Manitoba.  The 
talks  are  at  4 p.m.  in  MacNaughton 
222. 

Next  up  in  the  Department  of 
Pathobiology  seminar  series  Nov.  19 
is  Charlie  Boone  of  the  University  of 
Toronto  discussing  “Global  Map- 
ping of  the  Yeast  Genetic  Interaction 
Network”  at  2 p.m.  in  OVC  1715. 


TSS  presents  Photoshop  workshops 
focusing  on  colour  Nov.  24  and 
masks  Dec.  8.  Register  at  www.lss. 
uoguelph.ca. 


THEATRE 


The  drama  program  presents  Black 
Snow  by  Keith  Dewhurst,  adapted 
from  the  novel  by  Mikhail  Bulgakov, 
until  Nov.  13  at  the  George  Lus- 
combe  Theatre.  Performances  run 
nightly  at  8 p.m.,  with  a Saturday 
matinee  at  2 p.m.  Tickets  are  $7  and 
$9  at  the  door. 


THESIS  DEFENCES 


The  final  examination  of  PhD  candi- 
date Thomas  Wright,  Animal  and 
Poultry  Science,  is  Nov.  12  at  9 a.m. 
in  Animal  Science  and  Nutrition 
141.  The  thesis  is  “Metabolic  Con- 
trol Analysis  on  In  Vitro  Synthesis  of 
Fatty  Acids  From  Bovine  Mammary 
Tissue.”  The  adviser  is  Prof.  Brian 
McBride. 

The  final  examination  of  Vanerlei 
Roso,  a PhD  candidate  in  the 
Department  of  Animal  and  Poultry 
Science,  is  Nov.  18  at  9 a.m.  in  Ani- 
mal Science  and  Nutrition  141.  The 
thesis  is  “Genetic  Evaluation  of 
Multi-Breed  Beef  Cattle.”  The 
adviser  is  Prof.  Stephen  Miller. 

The  final  examination  of  Sandra 
Ayerst,  an  M.Sc.  candidate  in  the  “ 
Department  of  Family  Relations  and 
Applied  Nutrition,  is  Nov.  29  at  9:30 
a.m.  in  Macdonald  Stewart  331.  Her 
thesis  is  “The  Autobiographical 
Construction  of  Self-Harm;  A Dis- 
course — Analytic  Study  of  Adoles- 
cent Narratives.”  The  adviser  is  Prof. 
Clare  MacMartin. 

The  final  examination  of  PhD  candi- 
date Gregor  Reid,  Animal  and  Poul- 
try Science,  is  Nov.  30  at  2 p.m.  in 
Animal  Science  and  Nutrition  141. 
The  thesis  is  “Evaluation  of  Nutrient 
Loading  Dynamics  From  Tank-  and 
Cage-Cultured  Rainbow  Trout.” 
The  adviser  is  Prof.  Rich  Moccia. 


TEACHING  SUPPORT 


The  B.Sc.  program  and  Teaching 
Support  Services  (TSS)  present  Yves 
Maufette,  associate  dean  of  sciences 
at  University  du  Quebec  k Montryal, 
discussing  “Problem-Based  Learn- 
ing in  Science  and  Its  Implementa- 
tion in  a Biology  Curriculum”  Nov. 
16.  Register  at  www.tss.uoguelph.ca/ 
regislration/index.cfrn. 


COMMUNITY  EVENTS 


The  Nov.  23  meeting  of  the  Cana- 
dian Federation  of  University 
Women  will  feature  a talk  by  Miggs 
Wynn  Morris  on  “Return  to  the 
Drum  — Teaching  Among  the  Dene 
in  Canada’s  North.”  The  meeting 
begins  at  8 p.m.  at  the  Guelph  Youth 
Music  Centre.  Everyone  is  welcome. 

The  Guelph  Chamber  Choir,  con- 
ducted by  Gerald  Neufeld,  presents 
J.S.  Bach’s  Christmas  Oratorio  Nov. 
27  at  8 p.m.  at  Church  of  Our  Lady. 
For  tickets,  call  763-3000. 

The  Guelph  Concert  Band  and  con- 
ductor Colin  Clarke  present  The 
Planets  Nov.  20  at  8 p.m.  at  Church 
of  Our  Lady.  The  St.  George’s  An^i- 
can  Church  choir  directed  by  Prof. 
Gerald  Manning  will  also  perform. 
Call  763-3000  for  tickets. 
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INSIDE:  COUNT  YOURSELF  IN  • U OF  G TO  LAUNCH  ART  PORTFOLIO  • LIKE  FATHER,  LIKE  SONS 


Small-animal  surgeon  Prof.  Brigitte  Brisson,  right,  and  O.V.Sc.  candidate  Alexandra  Squires  will  use  OVC's 
new  MR]  facility  to  investigate  the  technology's  usefulness  in  diagnosing  Intervertebral  disc  disease,  which 
affects  small-breed  dogs  such  as  Chance  the  beagle.  photo  by  grant  martin 


MRI  Facility  Officially  Opens 

Technology's  advantages  include  precision,  versatility  and  non-invasiveness 


BY  KAREN  GALLANT.  OVC 

The  Ontario  Veterinary  Col- 
lege’s new  magnetic  resonance 
imaging  (MRI)  facility  looks 
identical  to  one  you  mi^t  see  in  a 
human  hospital  — and  it  is,  but  this 
one  serves  a four-legged  clientele. 
After  more  than  10  years  of 
fundraising  and  planning,  the 
college  has  officially  opened  its  MRI 
facility,  one  of  just  a handful 
worldwide  where  large  and  small 
animals  can  undergo  MRI. 

Sonny,  a five-year  old  Doberman 
pinscher,  was  one  of  the  first  animals 
to  receive  an  MRI  at  OVC.  Sonny  has 
Wobbler  syndrome,  a neurological 
disease  that  results  in  partial  paraly- 
sis of  the  limbs  and  difficulty  walk- 
ing. Sonny’s  owner,  Reggi  Prior,  says 
she  finds  it  comforting  that  her  dog 
can  have  his  MRI  at  OVC,  where  he’s 
already  had  several  appointments 
because  of  his  condition.  (Before  the 


MRI  facility  was  available,  about  two 
animals  a week  were  referred  to  the 
Lawson  Research  Institute  affiliated 
with  the  University  of  Western 
Ontario  for  MRI.) 

“This  is  a familiar  and  comfort- 
able environment  for  him,”  says 
Prior  of  OVC’s  Small-Animal  Clinic. 
“He’s  been  won  over  by  the  many 
cookies  he’s  eaten  here  in  the  past. 
He  feels  at  home  here,  and  everyone 
he  meets  knows  and  loves  animals 
and  is  sensitive  to  the  feelings  of  the 
owners  as  well  as  the  pets.” 

Prof.  Howard  Dobson,  a radiolo- 
gist in  the  Department  of  Clinical 
Studies,  says  the  new  MRI  facility 
will  enhance  the  Veterinary  Teach- 
ing Hospital’s  services.  At  peak  ca- 
pacity, the  hospital  could  perform 
six  MRIs  a day,  with  each  patient  re- 
quiring one  to  two  hours  for 
imaging. 

“This  will  make  a huge  difference 


in  our  ability  to  diagnose  and  treat 
cases,”  says  Dobson. 

OVC  will  use  MRI  in  applied  re- 
search and  clinical  diagnosis  of  ill- 
nesses as  varied  as  epilepsy,  cancer, 
arthritis  and  visual  impairments. 
Dobson  notes  that  MRI  is  much  dif- 
ferent from  other  diagnostic  tech- 
nologies because  it  picks  up  on  very 
subtle  changes  in  specific  areas  of  the 
body.  For  example,  bone  bruises  can 
be  the  cause  of  poor  performance  in 
race  horses  but  are  not  normally  de- 
tected through  radiographs  or  bone 
scans.  MRI,  however,  boasts  the  abil- 
ity to  detect  even  this  subtle  change 
within  the  bone. 

It’s  this  level  of  precision  that  also 
makes  MRI  a valuable  research  tool. 

"Its  potential  is  limidess,”  says 
Dobson.  “The  advantage  of  MRI  is 
that  its  cross-sectional  resolution  re- 
sults in  better  anatomical  images.” 

See  MR]  on  page  14 


U of  G Announces 
New  Strategic 
Initiatives 


Discussions  to  explore  establishing  new  college 


The  president  and  the  provost 
have  announced  new  initiatives 
that  continue  the  strategic 
realignment  of  U of  G’s  academic 
leadership  and  organi2ation.  They 
include  considering  the  creation  of  a 
new  college  for  management  and 
business-related  programs  and 
further  enhancing  the  University’s 
international  profile. 

“The  driving  force  behind  start- 
ing exploratory  discussions  on  es- 
tablishing a new  college  is  the  need 
to  position  the  University’s  core 
strengths  in  management  and  busi- 
ness-related programs  while  ensur- 
ing the  appropriate  balance  of  the 
college  structure,”  says  president 


Alastair  Summerlee. 

Student  interest  in  U of  G’s  man- 
agement and  business-related  pro- 
grams has  risen  dramatically  over 
the  last  few  years.  In  the  bachelor  of 
commerce  program,  for  example, 
enrolment  has  increased  by  88  per 
cent  since  the  1997/1998  academic 
year,  and  graduate  enrolment  has 
increased  substantially  with  new  ex- 
ecutive management  and  leadership 
programs. 

Prof.  Chris  McKenna,  associate 
vice-president  (research),  has  been 
seconded  for  one  year  starting  in 
January  to  provide  additional  lead- 
ership to  the  process.  He  will  help 

See  CONSULTATIVE  on  page  14 


23rd  CRC  Awarded 

Funding  will  support  studies  of  animal  welfare 


PRIME  Minister  Paul  Martin 
awarded  U of  G its  23rd 
prestigious  Canada  Research  Chair 
earlier  this  month.  Martin  named 
Prof.  Georgia  Mason.  Animal  and 
Poultry  Science,  a Tier  2 chair  in 
Food  Animal  Behaviour  and  Welfare 
during  an  event  in  Vancouver  Nov. 
12. 

Tier  2 chairs  are  considered 
emerging  leaders  in  their  fields  and 
receive  $ 1 00,000  a year  for  five  years. 
In  all.  Martin,  along  with  Industry 
Minister  David  Emerson,  who  over- 
sees the  CRC  program,  announced 
194  new  chairs  and  $194  million  in 
support  from  the  CRC  and  the  Can- 


ada Foundation  for  Innovation 
(CFI),  which  contributed  more  than 
$23  million  to  fund  essential  re- 
search inftastructure. 

Mason,  who  came  to  U of  G from 
the  University  of  Oxford,  says  she  is 
"excited  and  flattered”  to  be  chosen 
as  a CRC.  Her  research  will  focus  on 
the  welfare  of  animals  kept  by  hu- 
mans, such  as  food  animals  and  wild 
animals  in  zoos.  She  hopes  to  learn 
more  about  animal  consciousness 
and  how  they  experience  pleasure 
and  pain. 

“Worldwide,  billions  of  animals 
are  kept  by  humans  for  food.  re- 
See  CRC  on  page  14 


Rae  Submission  Available 


This  Week  in  1964 


Forty  years  ago,  the  News 
Bulletin  of  the  newly  created 
University  of  Guelph  reported  that: 

• The  Committee  on  Ceremonials 
had  met  to  review  heraldic  colours 
at  universities  across  Ontario  and 
Quebec  and  had  unanimously  de- 
cided to  recommend  to  Senate  that 
U of  G’s  official  colours  be  red, 
black  and  gold. 

• Botany  professor  Blair  MacNeill 


had  written  a letter  to  the  editor 
discussing  U of  G’s  evolving  im- 
age and  promoting  the  idea  of 
Guelph  as  a centre  for  the  study 
of  life  sciences.  He  proposed  a 
slogan:  “Guelph  — The  Life  Sci- 
ence University.” 

Minister  of  Education  Bill  Davis 
was  speaking  in  Guelph  at  the  in- 
vitation of  the  University 
Women’s  Club. 


The  University’s  submission 
to  former  Ontario  premier  Bob 
Rae,  who  is  leading  a review  of 
post-secondary  education  in  the 
province,  is  available  online  at  www. 
uoguelph.ca/info/raereview.  It  is 
also  available  in  hard  copy  in  the 
President’s  Office.  (For  an  executive 
summary  of  the  submission,  see 
page  6 of  this  issue.) 

President  Alastair  Summerlee 
thanks  all  members  of  the  University 
community  who  submitted  sugges- 
tions, advice  and  ideas  on  how  to 
maintain  quality  and  improve  acces- 


sibility at  U of  G and  Ontario's  other 
universities  and  colleges.  He  will 
present  the  recommendations  to 
Rae  during  a town  hall  meeting  Nov. 
24  at  7:30  p.m.  in  Room  104  of 
Rozanski  Hall. 

Rae  and  a seven-member  advi- 
sory panel  were  appointed  by  the 
provincial  government  this  spring  to 
develop  a strategic,  fiscally  sustain- 
able long-term  plan  for  post-sec- 
ondary education.  They  are 
expected  to  submit  a report  to  the 
province  by  January.  For  more  de- 
tails, visit  www.raereview.on.ca. 
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GUelph's  Premiere 
Music  Store 

pianos,  guitars,  books  & lessons 

218-AW:tC3ria  Rd,  S. 

Gu^ph.  Ont.  NIE  6R1 
tel:  619.636.8492 
fox:  61 9.836.9474 
lesson  lino:  61 9. 71 6.4792 


It’s  Time  to  Try 

AFRICAN  FCN  DANCING 
& DRCHIMING 

Kids*  & Adult  Classe.s 
Contact:  Adwoa  at  519-766-9240  or 
adwoa(a>afrot‘ulturi‘.com 
u'ww.afiroeulture.eom 

Try  It,  You’ll  Love  It! 


- GOURMET  MARKET  - 


TURKEY  “YULE”  LOVE 

Remember  us  this  holiday  season  for 
Plump,  Juicy,  Farm  Fresh 

Turkeys,  Capons,  Ducks  & Geese 

Phone  orders  welcome.  Please  call  ahead  to 
reserve  for  Dec.  23  or  Dec.  24  pickup. 


Mon,-Wed.  9-7 
Thurs-FrI.  9-8 
Sat.  9-6 

Sun.  Closed 


GUELPH  POULTRY  MARKET 

Kortrlght  Just  off  the  Hanlon  , 
570  Kortrlght  Plaza  | 


763-2284 


Partner  Email;  michaclmcmurTay@oir.aibrt.com 


RETIREMENT  & ESTATE  PLANNING 

> Do  you  have  questions  about  your 
retirement  options? 

• Michael  can  help  you  explore  the  options 
available  to  you 

• Call  today  for  a free  consultation 


RON^ 


SYXEcr 

PREMIUM  LVMBER"^ 

The  How-To  People. 

6S  Dawson  Road  On  Fergus-Etora  Road 

GUELPH  ELORA 

821-5744  84S-5381 

Canada’s  very  own 
home  improvement  and  building 
professionals 


Weighing  in  for  the  United  Way 


Robin  Ruda,  United  Way  co-ordinator  In  Hospitality  Services,  recently  issued  a challenge  to  members  of  the 
University  community  to  lose  weight  while  supporting  the  United  Way  campaign,  and  almost  90  people 
answered  the  call.  Nine  teams  weighed  in  Nov.  15  on  the  scale  at  the  OVC  Large-Animal  Clinic,  including  the 
Fat  Bastages,  who  work  for  Hospitality  Services  in  the  University  Centre.  In  front,  from  left,  are  Jackie  Clark, 
Julie  Richard,  Rob  Elson  and  Nicole  Perkins.  In  back  are  Josh  Geilen,  Mike  Tonln,  Ian  Camllleri  and  Nick  Rao. 
Missing  is  Paul  Osborn.  Their  combined  weight  was  1,895  pounds,  but  they’ll  be  shedding  as  many  pounds 
as  possible  before  the  final  weigh-in  in  February.  The  team  that  loses  the  most  pounds  wins  a dinner  party 
hosted  by  Hospitality  Services  volunteers.  photo  by  mary  oickieson 


Count  Yourself  In! 


Employment  equity  survey  designed  to  achieve  representative  workforce  atUofG 


The  Human  Rights  and  Equity  Office  is  distri- 
buting an  employment  equity  survey  this  week  to  all 
new  U of  G employees  who  have  been  hired  into  a full-  or 
part-time  position  or  a contract  position  of  at  least  three 
months. 

A full  census  of  the  University’s  employees  was  con- 
ducted in  February  2000,  but  employee  data  need  to  be 
updated  periodically  so  U of  G 
has  an  accurate  picture  of  the 
composition  of  its  workforce 
and  can  measure  progress  to- 
wards achieving  a workforce 
that  reflects  the  Canadian  la- 
bour pool,  says  Patrick  Case, 
director  of  human  rights  and 
equity. 

Case  notes  that  Guelph  has 
been  formally  committed  to 
an  employment  equity  pro- 
gram for  17  years.  “Since  then, 
we  have  made  progress  in 
achieving  a more  representa- 
tive workforce  and  need  to 
continue  our  efforts  to  foster 
an  equitable  workplace.” 

Under  the  Federal  Con- 
tractors Program  introduced  by  Ottawa  in  1987,  organi- 
zations that  have  more  than  100  employees  and  want  to 
be  eligible  for  federal  contracts  of  $200,000  or  more  must 
demonstrate  a commitment  to  implementing  employ- 
ment equity.  This  means  employers  must  work  with  em- 
ployees to  identify  and  remove  systemic  barriers  to  the 
selection,  hiring,  promotion  and  training  of  four  desig- 
nated groups  — Aboriginal  Peoples,  members  of  visible 


minorities,  women  and  people  with  disabilities.  Employ- 
ers must  also  take  steps  to  increase  the  participation  of 
these  groups  at  all  levels  of  employment. 

In  U of  G‘s  employment  equity  survey,  employees  are 
asked  to  self-identify  their  group  status,  stating  whether 
they  are  a member  of  the  four  designated  groups.  “Em- 
ployees are  in  the  best  position  to  provide  us  with  this  in- 
formation,” says  Case. 

He  notes  that  although 
filling  out  the  survey  is  vol- 
untary, “I  really  hope  every- 
one virill  participate  because 
having  accurate  information 
is  vital  to  our  efforts  towards 
achieving  a representative 
workforce.” 

Case  stresses  that  infor- 
mation provided  by  em- 
ployees will  be  held  in  strict 
confidence  and  will  be  used 
only  for  employment  equity 
purposes 

He  adds  that  any  em- 
ployee who  chooses  not  to 
respond  to  the  questions  on 
the  employment  equity  sur- 
vey is  still  required  to  return  the  blank  survey  form  with 
his  or  her  employee  number  on  it. 

Anyone  with  a central  login  e-mail  account  can  sub- 
mit the  survey  electronically  at  www.webapps. 
ccs.uoguelph.ca/hreo/authenticale.  dm. 

For  more  information,  call  the  Human  Rights  and 
Equity  Office  at  Ext.  53000  or  visit  the  website  www. 
uoguelph.ca/hre/eeindex.htm. 
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appointments  , news  in  brief 


OACGRAD  ENDOWS  PUBLIC 
POLICY  LEaURE  SERIES 

The  Department  of  Agricultural 
Economics  and  Business  will 
launch  an  annual  public  lecture 
series  called  the  K.R.  Farrell  Distin- 
guished Public  Policy  Lectures  Dec. 
I at  5:30  p.m.  in  Room  102  of 
Rozanski  Hall.  The  series  has  been 
endowed  by  Kenneth  Farrell, 
vice-president  emeritus  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  and  a 1950 
graduate  of  OAC,  who  will  give  the 
inaugural  talk.  His  topic  is  "Pub- 
lic/Private Relations  in  Agricultural 
Research:  Policy  Implications.” 
Admission  is  free.  For  more  infor- 
mation, call  Brenda  Cassidy  at  Ext. 
56832. 


PAINTING  SELLS  FOR  RECORD 
PRICE  AT  ART  AUCTION 

The  Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre 
raised  $38,000  at  its  annual  Beyond 
the  Frame  art  auction  Nov.  13.  This 
is  up  $1,000  from  last  year,  says  art 
centre  director  Judith  Nasby.  A 
painting  by  Margaret  Peter  called 
Prairie  Storm  sold  for  $3,100,  the 
highest  price  paid  for  a single  paint- 
ing in  the  history  of  the  art  centre’s 
fundraiser.  The  event  saw  40  works 
by  37  artists  auctioned  off. 


CODE  OF  ETHICAL  CONDUa 
GOES  TO  B OF  G IN  DECEMBER 

U of  G’s  code  of  ethical  conduct  for 
suppliers  and  subcontractors  will  be 
presented  to  Board  of  Governors  at 
its  December  meeting.  The  policy 
can  be  viewed  on  the  Human  Rights 
and  Equity  OfBce’s  website  at 
www.uogueIph.ca/hre. 


WATER  POLO  CLINIC  SET 

U of  G,  in  co-operation  with  the 
Guelph  Water  Polo  Club,  is  offering 
a free  introductory  water  polo  clinic 
Nov.  27  from  1 to  3 p.m.  at  the  Uni- 
versity’s gold  pool  for  children  aged 
eight  to  14.  Call  Alan  Fairweather  at 
Ext.  52220  for  more  information. 


The  following  appointments  have 

recendy  been  announced  at  U of  G: 

• Jennifer  Barrett,  senior  manager 
of  annual,  planned  and  major 
giving  programs,  College  of  So- 
cial and  Applied  Human  Sci- 
ences and  Alumni  Affairs  and 
Development. 

• Chris  Duiker,  manager  of  struc- 
tural paint  and  lock  services, 
Maintenance  Operations.  Physi- 
cal Resources 

• Jun  Gu,  nuclear  magnetic  reso- 
nance technician,  U of  G NMR 
Centre,  College  of  Physical  and 
Engineering  Science 

• George  Mcllwraith,  computer 
technician,  Department  of  Psy- 
chology 

• Paul  Mesman,  manager  of  con- 
struction co-ordination.  Plan- 
ning, Engineering  and 
Construction,  Physical  Re- 
sources 

• Stephen  Mezey,  porter, 
MacKinnon  Building 

• Graham  Price,  workstation  sys- 
tems co-ordinator,  Information 
Systems,  Alumni  Affairs  and  De- 
velopment 

• Heather  Spalding,  staff  pharma- 
cist, Veterinary  Teaching  Hospi- 
tal, Ontario  Veterinary  College. 


OVC  Epidemiologist 
Is  All  Booked  Up 

Prolific  author's  latest  publication  is  a tribute  to  his  Mennonite  roots 


BY  ANDREW  VOV^/LES 

Look  out,  James  Herriot.  A 
faculty  member  in  the 
Department  of  Population  Medicine 
looks  set  to  rival  the  late  Yorkshire 
veterinarian,  not  just  for  sheer 
literary  output  but  also  for  the 
breadth  of  that  output. 

Readers  browsing  next  month 
through  seemingly  unrelated  book- 
store shelves  might  be  forgiven  for 
missing  the  connection  between  a 
decidedly  academic  treatise  on 
health  and  sustainable  development 
published  this  summer  by  Prof.  Da- 
vid Waltner-Toews  and  a new  vol- 
ume of  poems  and  Mennonite 
recipes  written  by  — what’s  this?  — 
David  Waltner-Toews. 

But  that’s  not  all.  With  a bit  of 
luck,  Waltner-Toews  expects  to  see 
his  name  on  the  front  of  several 
equally  disparate  books  to  be  pub- 
lished in  the  next  year  or  so. 

He’s  in  the  final  editing  stages  of 
The  Ecosystem  Approach:  Complex- 
ity, Uncertainty  and  Managing  for 
Sustainability.  “Ourselves  in  nature” 
is  the  epidemiologist’s  capsule  de- 
scription of  this  volume,  which  he 
has  co-edited  with  Nina-Marie  Lis- 
ter, an  urban  planner  at  Ryerson 
University,  and  the  late  James  Kay, 
an  ecologist  and  engineer  at  the 
University  of  Waterloo. 

Waltner-Toews  is  lead  editor  of 
its  30  chapters,  written  by  3 1 authors 
from  six  countries,  and  co-author  of 
eight  chapters.  The  book  will  be  pub- 
lished in  late  2005  by  Columbia  Uni- 
versity Press. 

Also  in  the  mill  for  publication 
next  year  by  Coteau  Books  is  One 
Foot  in  Heaven,  a volume  of  con- 
nected short  stories  about  growing 
up  Mennonite  in  the  Canadian  Prai- 
ries. “These  are  the  voices  I grew  up 
with,”  says  Waltner-Toews,  whose 
parents  left  Mennonite  colonies  in 
Ukraine  in  1926  and  moved  to  West- 
ern Canada. 

In  addition,  he  has  nearly  com- 
pleted a mystery  novel  he’s  been 
writing  off  and  on  for  the  past  de- 
cade. Called  Fear  of  Landing,  it’s 
about  a veterinarian  ensnared  in  a 
web  of  mysterious  deaths  and  politi- 
cal intrigue  while  working  on  a de- 
velopment project  in  Indonesia  in 
the  early  1980s. 

No  surprise:  the  book  is  based  on 
Waltner-Toews’s  own  experiences 
during  a project  in  Java  that  gave  him 
insights  into  what  he  calls  “layers  of 
cultures,”  questions  of  national 
identity,  and  “layers  of  silence  or 
who’s  talking  to  whom.” 

At  first  glance,  those  projects  look 
unrelated.  But  for  Waltner-  Toews,  a 
line  of  stepping  stones  links  them  to 
his  new  book  of  Mennonite  recipes 
and  poems  about  an  archetypal  Rus- 
sian Mennonite  woman — "a  perfect 
start  to  the  Christmas  season,”  he 
says,  pointing  to  the  December 
launch  date  of  The  Complete  Xante 
Tina:  Mennonite  Bliics  and  Recipes — 
and  to  Ecosystem  Sustainability  and 
Health:  A Practical  Approach,  a user’s 


guide  released  this  summer  by 
Cambridge  University  Press. 

In  fact,  for  this  former  literature 
major  who  has  already  published  six 
books  of  poetry,  forging  those  con- 
nections is  precisely  the  point.  Hop- 
ping from  one  to  another  of  those 
metaphorical  stepping  stones, 
Waltner-Toews  explains  that  it’s  all 
about  storytelling. 

Scientists  come  up  with  theories 
to  explain  everything  from  dinosaur 
bones  to  health  statistics.  Politicians 
and  bureaucrats  use  narratives  to  de- 
vise policies  intended  to  change  the 
world  — or  at  least  their  small  cor- 
ner of  it.  Fiction  writers  spin  virtual 
worlds  to  explain  experiences  of 
daily  life.  They’re  all  what  Waltner- 
Toews  calls  many  different  local  sto- 
ries that  make  up  some  universal 
narrative,  an  idea  embodied  in  the 
manuscript  for  yet  another  book 
with  the  rather  grandiose-sounding 
tide  of  Looking  for  A Story  to  Save  the 
World:  Science,  Stories  and  the  Health 
of  the  Eartk 

The  problem,  he  says,  is  that  peo- 
ple insist  on  holding  apart  these 
seemingly  disparate  stories.  In  a 
world  where  sustainability  has  be- 
come a byword,  that  traditional  silo 
approach  won’t  do. 

"A  scholarship  for  sustainability 
must  somehow  deal  with  the  whole 
richness  of  life  and  thus  must  incor- 
porate poetry  and  narrative  as  well  as 
ecology  and  thermodynamics."  says 


Waltner-Toews,  who  is  founding 
president  of  the  Network  for  Ecosys- 
tem Sustainability  and  Health. 

“Hence,  the  telling  of  my  per- 
sonal history  — as  in  The  Complete 
Xante  Tina,  which  is  embedded  in 
Mennonite  history,  which  is  embed- 
ded in  the  history  of  European  em- 
pires — is  as  important  to  fostering 
sustainable  development  as  is  my  ex- 
amination of  the  ecological  and 
health  dynamics  of  communities  in 
Nepal  or  Kenya  or  Peru  or  Mani- 
toba, such  as  I describe  in  Ecosystem 
Sustainability  and  Health.” 

For  validation  of  his  theme,  he 
points  to  a typical  reaction  to  his 
metaphorical  Tante  Tina  voiced  by 
listeners  at  his  occasional  poetry 
readings  (about  half  of  these  poems 
have  been  published  elsewhere  since 
1979). 

Everyone  knows  a Tante  Tina,  in- 
cluding the  Guyanese  poet  who  ap- 
proached him  after  a reading  in 
Singapore  to  say:  “That  sounds  just 
like  the  stories  I grew  up  with.” 

Waltner-Toews  will  officially 
launch  The  Complete  Tante  Tina 
Dec.  7 at  7:30  p.m.  at  Waterloo 
North  Mennonite  Church,  100 
Benjamin  Rd.  in  Waterloo.  Pub- 
lished by  Pandora  Press,  the  book 
costs  $17  and  can  be  ordered  online 
at  www.pandorapress.com,  by  call- 
ing 1-888-696-1678  or  through 
Waltner-Toews  at  dwaltner@ 
uoguelph.ca. 


people 

LIPKOWSKI  RECEIVES 
INTERNATIONAL  KUDOS 

Prof.  Jacek  Lipkowski,  Chemistry, 
has  been  named  the  2004  recipient 
of  the  Pergamon  Electrochimica 
Acta  Gold  Medal  by  the  Interna- 
tional Society  of  Electrochemistry. 
The  medal  is  awarded  biennially  for 
the  most  significant  contribution  to 
electrochemistry  in  recent  years. 
Lipkowski  was  recognized  for  his 
outstanding  contributions  to  the 
investigation  and  understanding  of 
the  thermodynamics  and  structure 
of  molecular  layers  at  electrode  sur- 
faces. 


POLISH  UNIVERSITY 
HONOURS  HISTORIAN 

Retired  history  professor  Gunnar 
Boehnert  received  the  Medal  of 
Merit  from  Jagiellonian  University 
in  Krakow,  Poland,  in  October.  It  is 
the  highest  award  given  by 
Jagiellonian’s  Senate  for  work  done 
at  the  university. 


PEARSON  NAMED  PRESIDENT 

OAC  dean  Craig  Pearson  has  been 
named  president  of  tlie  Canadian 
Faculties  of  Agriculture  and  Veteri- 
nary Medicine,  an  organization 
made  up  of  researchers,  educators 
and  scientists  from  12  Canadian 
universities. 


PROF  EDITS  JOURNAL 

Prof.  Joe  Ackerman,  associate  dean 
of  the  Faculty  of  Environmental  Sci- 
ences, recently  edited  a special  issue 
of  the  journal  of  Marine  Systems  on 
biophysics  of  aquatic  organisms. 


ARTIST  EXHIBITS  WORKS 

An  exhibition  of  recent  works  by 
Verne  Harrison,  gallery  co-ordi- 
nator at  the  Macdonald  Stewart  Art 
Centre,  is  now  showing  at  the 
Stirred  a Bird  Art  Gallery  in  down- 
town Guelph. 


PUY  HAS  WORLD  PREMIERE 

The  world  premiere  of  Funeral 
Farce,  a new  play  by  retired  engi- 
neering professor  Keith  Slater,  was 
held  in  Prince  Albert,  Sask.,  this 
month.  Next  April,  the  Grand 
Theatre  in  Fergus  will  produce  the 
play. 


OPERA  TO  BE  PERFORMED 
AT  ST.  UWRENCE  CENTRE 

The  Summoning  of  Everyman,  an 
opera  by  retired  English  professor 
Eugene  Benson  and  Charles  Wil- 
son, a former  faculty  member  in  the 
School  of  Fine  Art  and  Music,  will 
be  performed  Dec.  5 at  2:30  p.m.  at 
the  Jane  Mallett  Theatre  at  the  SL 
Lawrence  Centre  for  the  Arts  in 
Toronto.  For  ticket  information, 
call  1-900-708-6754. 


BAND  RELEASES  FIRST  CO 

The  GMOs,  a band  featuring  Owen 
Roberts  of  the  Office  of  Research  on 
vocals  and  Prof.  Doug  Larson,  Bot- 
any, on  guitar,  wall  officially  release 
their  first  CD  Nov.  27  at  the  Gradu- 
ate Student  Lounge  on  Level  5 of  the 
University  Centre.  The  group, 
which  also  includes  U of  G gradu- 
ates Len  Kahn  on  drums  and  Rob 
McLean  on  bass  guitar,  as  well  as 
Rob  Hannam  on  keyboard,  will  per- 
form at  the  event.  Doors  open  at  8 
p.m.  Admission  is  $7. 
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Standing  at  the  Virtual  Door 


New  web  portal  promises  to  bring  University  information  resources,  services  together  in  a coherent  way,  make  them  more  accessible 


BY  RACHELLE  COOPER 

WITH  THE  2003  OPENING  of 
Rozanski  Hall  and  the  recent 
opening  of  Phase  1 of  the  science 
complex,  anyone  walking  on  campus 
can  clearly  see  that  U of  G is 
revitalizing  its  physical  infrastruc- 
ture. What  people  can’t  see, 
however,  is  that  Guelph  is  also 
revitalizing  its  virtual  infrastructure. 

The  improvements  that  have 
been  made  to  the  University’s  virtual 
environment  over  the  past  few  years 
will  become  apparent  in  less  than  a 
year  with  the  launch  of  the  U of  G 
Enterprise  Web  Portal. 

"The  portal  is  going  to  bring  to- 
gether in  a coherent  way  the  very  rich 
information  resources  and  informa- 
tion services  that  the  University  has,” 
says  chief  information  officer  Mi- 
chael Ridley.  “Right  now,  those  ser- 
vices and  resources  are  there,  but 
they’re  scattered  about  in  that  digital 
environment.  The  portal  is  this  co- 
herence engine  that  will  bring  things 
together  and  make  them  more  acces- 
sible, easy  to  use  and  personally 
relevant.” 

The  portal  will  allow  members  of 


the  U of  G community  to  find  out 
when  their  library  books  are  due, 
how  many  new  e-mail  messages  are 
in  their  inbox  and  what  meetings 
they  have  that  day  just  by  logging  in 
once  to  the  University  website. 

“It’s  basically  a personalized  view 
of  the  information  and  services 
available  online  from  U of  G,"  says 
University  website  manager  Stuart 
Robertson.  “Rather  than  having  to 
log  in  separately  to  WebMail, 
WebCT,  Open  Learning  or  any  on- 
line service,  you  will  log  in  once  and 
it  will  provide  you  v/ith  links  to  all  of 
U of  G’s  services.” 

Robertson  and  Ridley  have  been 
working  to  set  up  the  University  por- 
tal for  several  years  with  a portal 
management  team  that  also  includes 
Bo  Wandschneider  of  Academic  Ser- 
vices, Computing  and  Communica- 
tions Services  (CCS);  Peter 
McCaskell,  CCS  portal  systems  man- 
ager; Blair  Capes,  assistant  director, 
Housing  Services  and  Family  Hous- 
ing; Brian  Pettigrew,  registrar  and 
director  of  strategic  enrolment  man- 
agement; Andrew  Phoenix,  IT  peer. 
Learning  Commons;  Alana  Cordick, 
CCS  co-op  student;  and  Prof.  Susan 


Brown,  School  of  English  and 
Theatre  Studies. 

The  team  is  now  seeking  advice 
from  faculty,  staff  and  students  to 
ensure  the  University  community’s 
needs  will  be  met  by  the  portal. 

A company  called  Unicon  has 
been  hired  to  install  uPortal  — an 
open-source  web  portal  developed 
by  a consortium  of  universities  — 
and  to  provide  technical  support  be- 
ginning next  month.  Services  will  be 
added  to  the  portal  beginning  in 
September  2005. 

More  than  80  universities  around 
the  world  currently  use  the  uPortal 
service,  including  Yale,  Princeton, 
Duke,  the  University  of  Hong  Kong, 
the  University  of  British  Columbia 
and  Dalhousie. 

“The  reason  portals  are  starting 
to  become  more  prominent  on  uni- 
versity campuses  is  that  we’ve  got  a 
very  complex  information  environ- 
ment and  users  need  to  engage  all  of 
that,  whether  it’s  courses  online  or 
registration  or  something  from  the 
library,”  says  Ridley. 

“Right  now,  you’ve  got  to  know 
which  site  to  go  to  and  which  part  of 
the  site  a particular  piece  of  informa- 


tion is  located  on.  Think  about  the 
portal  as  exactly  the  opposite.  It 
pushes  information  to  you  that’s  rel- 
evant to  you,  rather  than  you  having 
to  go  find  it.” 

The  portal  will  provide  all  U of  G 
members  with  personal  web  func- 
tions and  campus-wide  web  func- 
tions — including  an  address  book, 
calendar,  bookmarks,  WebMail  and 
classified  ads  — that  will  help  users 
be  more  organized  and  collaborate 
more  effectively  online,  says  Robert- 
son. The  portal  will  allow  a person’s 
bookmarks,  address  book,  calendar 
and  WebMail  to  be  accessible  from 
any  computer.  Event  and  to-do  tech- 
nology will  work  with  users’  per- 
sonal calendars  to  give  a broad  look 
at  the  day’s  events. 

There  will  also  be  threaded-dis- 
cussion forums  to  provide  a place  for 
informal  online  discussions,  as  well 
as  technology  for  real-time  group 
chats. 

“We  see  this  as  an  evolutionary 
project,”  says  Ridley.  “What  we’ll  be 
able  to  deliver  when  we  roll  out  next 
year  will  be  the  starting  place,  but  we 
expect  that  quickly  and  over  time 
we’ll  layer  on  and  add  resources.” 


Campus-wide  functions  of 
uPortal  vdll  help  U of  G create, 
maintain  and  distribute  information 
and  services  to  targeted  user  groups, 
says  Robertson.  The  portal  will  help 
University  departments  work  in  a 
common  direction  and  give  them  ac- 
cess privileges  to  publish  announce- 
ments on  a campus-wide  or  group 
basis. 

“Once  someone  logs  on  to  the 
University  website,  the  portal  will 
deliver  personal  information  to  that 
person  based  on  their  role  in  the 
University,”  says  Robertson.  “For  a 
student  who  plays  intramural  sports, 
the  intramural  schedules  could  be 
front  and  centre,  whereas  someone 
else  may  want  student  government 
information  on  his  or  her  main 
page.” 

The  portal  will  supplement  the 
University’s  existing  website.  People 
who  aren’t  part  of  the  University 
community  will  still  have  access  to 
the  current  website. 

For  more  information,  to  offer 
suggestions  about  portal  content  or 
to  see  examples  of  portals  from  other 
universities,  visit  http://portal. 
uoguelph.ca. 


U of  G to  Launch  Portfolio  of  Original  Art 

Three  renowned  artists  contribute  their  talents  to  support  the  School  of  Fine  Art  and  Music 


BY  RACHELLE  COOPER 

The  School  of  Fine  Art  and 
Music  (SOFAM)  will  launch 
the  first  edition  of  the  University  of 
Guelph  Press  Portfolio  Dec.  3 just 
before  SOFAM  faculty  give  a recital 
at  the  River  Run  Centre  (see 
accompanying  story).  The  portfolio 
is  a limited-edition  collection  of 
three  original  prints  by  three  of 
Canada’s  top  painters. 

Only  30  portfolios  are  being 
printed,  making  them  a valuable  col- 
lector’s item  in  the  Canadian  con- 
temporary art  world.  The  portfolios, 
which  come  with  a certificate  of  au- 
thenticity, are  being  offered  first  to 
Guelph  graduates  for  $3,700  and 
then  to  the  general  public  for  $4,000 
— to  raise  money  for  SOFAM. 

“I’m  hoping  to  create  a splash  in 
the  larger  art  community,  as  well  as  a 
bit  of  a buzz  around  campus,”  says 
SOFAM  director  John  Kissick.  “The 
University  of  Guelph  Press  Portfolio 
celebrates  the  very  high  quality  of 
our  program.” 

There’s  no  doubt  that  a portfolio 
containing  original  prints  by  U of  G 
friend  Tony  Scherman,  fine  art  pro- 
fessor Monica  Tap  and  the  Univer- 
sity’s first  MFA  graduate,  David 
Urban,  vrill  generate  interest  in  the 
art  world,  says  Kissick. 

“A  Tony  Scherman  piece  alone 
would  be  worth  the  price  of  our  en- 
tire portfolio,  so  as  a collection,  this 
is  about  50  per  cent  of  the  going  mar- 
ket rate.” 

The  portfolio  contains  three  dif- 
ferent genres  of  work:  a portrait  by 
Scherman,  an  abstraction  by  Urban 
and  a landscape  by  Tap,  all  printed 


on  100-per-cent  cotton,  acid-free 
paper  that  measures  22  by  30  inches. 
Each  print  features  a dominant  col- 
our, making  for  a striking  visual 
impact. 

“We  didn’t  plan  it,  but  Tony’s  has 
strong  blue,  mine  has  strong  red  and 
Monica’s  has  strong  yellow,  which  is 
the  primary  colour  combination,” 
says  Urban.  “It  certainly  makes  for  a 
good-looking  ensemble  of  prints.” 


The  artists  created  their  work 
with  master  printer  Allen  Ash  in 
SOFAM’s  printmaking  studio, 
which  has  one  of  the  best  press  beds 
in  Canada.  They  had  the  choice  of 
creating  a work  in  any  of  the  four 
printmaking  media:  intaglio  print- 
ing (which  includes  etching),  screen 
printing,  relief  printing  and  lithogra- 
phy. Scherman  and  Urban  chose  to 
do  etchings;  Tap  did  a silkscreen. 


Ash,  who  has  worked  with  more 
than  100  Canadian  and  international 
artists  as  master  printer  for  To- 
ronto’s Open  Studio  and  the  Ontario 
College  of  Art  and  Design  and  as 
Guelph’s  printmaking  technician  for 
the  past  year,  says  each  print  in  the 
portfolio  is  an  original. 

“These  images  have  an  intrinsic 
value.  The  artists  work  directly  in  the 
print  format,  and  they’re  a limited 


A Little  Night  Music 


BY  RACHELLE  COOPER 

UOF  G’S  APPLIED  MUSIC  FACULTY  are  coming 
together  to  showcase  the  breadth  of  their  talents 
Dec.  3 at  7:30  p.m  at  the  River  Run  Centre. 

“We’ve  programmed  the  evening  in  such  a way  that 
it  will  be  a good  snapshot  of  music  at  Guelph,”  says 
Prof.  John  Kissick,  director  of  the  School  of  Fine  Art 
and  Music.  “There  will  be  something  for  everyone, 
from  jazz  ensembles  to  classical  arias  to  contemporary 
music.” 

More  than  15  members  of  U of  G’s  applied  music 
faculty  will  perform.  The  applied  music  program  al- 
lows U of  G music  students  to  work  on  a specific  in- 
strument one-on-one  with  a faculty  member. 

“By  showcasing  the  broad  spectrum  of  musical 
styles  and  genres  being  practised  by  our  faculty,  we’re 
hoping  to  attract  more  high-quality  students,”  says 
Kissick. 

Jesse  Stewart,  who  teaches  percussion  in  the  ap- 
plied music  program,  says  working  one-on-one  with 
faculty  enables  students  to  increase  their  skill  and  tech- 
nical achievement. 

“Faculty  are  also  able  to  broaden  students’  knowl- 
edge of  their  instrument’s  repertoire  and  show  them 
the  different  styles  of  performance.” 


The  evening  will  include  performances  by  soprano 
Theresa  Thibodeau,  tenor  Glyn  Evans,  Chris  Cigola  on 
trumpet,  Rosemary  Parks  on  flute,  Bruce  French  on 
lute  and  classical  guitar,  Rosemary  Collins  on  piano, 
Stewart  on  percussion,  Henry  Janzen  on  viola  with 
John  Goddard  on  drums,  and  Matt  Vanderwoude  and 
Prof.  Howard  Spring  on  guitar. 

Thibodeau,  who  has  studied  with  some  of  the  top 
coaches  in  the  world,  vnW  sing  from  Gianni  Schicchi. 
Evans,  a former  member  of  the  Canadian  Opera  Com- 
pany. will  sing  pieces  by  C.W.  Gluck,  Giovanni 
Legrenzi  and  Stephano  Donaudy. 

Stewart  will  perform  a piece  he  composed  for  a 
drum  set  and  congas  called  Hodoi.  It’s  structured 
around  polyrhythms  derived  from  Afro-Cuban  musi- 
cal traditions. 

“The  layering  of  multiple  time  cycles  is  meant  to 
give  listeners  the  opportunity  to  follow  multiple  sonic 
pathways  through  the  music,”  he  says. 

Prof.  Ellen  Waterman  will  perform  a flute  compo- 
sition by  Prof.  Jim  Harley  called  Portrait  for  Solo  Flute. 
Harley  will  also  be  showcasing  his  interactive  audio  in- 
stallation Wild  Fruits  in  the  River  Run  Centre  lobby. 

The  concert  will  be  followed  by  a reception  in  the 
lobby.  Tickets  are  $10  general  and  $5  for  students  and 
are  available  by  calling  763-3000. 


edition,  so  we  print  only  a small 
number,  then  destroy  the  plates  and 
screens.” 

Because  the  printing  is  all  done  by 
hand,  each  individual  print  has  its 
own  nuances. 

“To  produce  the  etchings,  you’re 
embossing  the  paper  as  you’re  print- 
ing it,  so  you’re  getting  very  pro- 
nounced lines  and  raised  surfaces,” 
says  Ash.  “There’s  a tactile  sensibility 
to  these  prints  that  really  can’t  be  re- 
produced by  any  media  today.” 

The  slight  variances  make  each 
print  more  valuable.  Scherman  went 
one  step  further  by  adding  blue  ac- 
cents with  his  paintbrush  to  each  of 
his  prints,  which  feature  a portrait  of 
1950s  actress  Grace  Kelly. 

Having  professional  artists  work 
alongside  students  in  U of  G’s 
printmaking  studio  has  been  an  in- 
valuable pedagogical  encounter,  says 
Kissick. 

“Part  of  the  idea  is  to  build  a cer- 
tain exchange  between  students  and 
artists  who  are  working  at  a very  high 
level  in  the  profession  the  students 
are  studying,  using  the  same  equip- 
ment and  processes.  It  shows  that 
printmaking  is  an  intriguing  skill 
and  still  a vital  way  of  making  images 
for  contemporary  artists,  and  it  un- 
derlines that  what  our  students  are 
learning  is  relevant.” 

Kissick  plans  to  offer  a U of  G 
Press  Portfolio  to  alumni  and  the 
general  public  each  fall. 

“By  the  end  of  five  years,  there 
will  be  1 5 University  of  Guelph  Press 
pieces,”  he  says.  “It  will  be  a fantastic 
collection  of  contemporary  Cana- 
dian art.” 
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It*s  All  in  the  Wrist 


Engineer’s  hands-on  research  aimed  at  building  better  joint  implants 


BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 

HIP  AND  KNEE  REPLACEMENTS 
— or,  more  precisely,  the 
waiting  lines  for  these  operations  — 
get  all  the  headlines.  But  Prof.  Karen 
Gordon,  Engineering,  is  interested 
in  a still-young  research  field  using 
biomaterials  to  construct  a little 
considered  but  vital  body  joint:  the 
wrist. 

The  biomedical  engineer  arrived 
at  Guelph  this  summer  to  continue 
her  graduate  and  post-grad  studies 
of  the  hand  and  upper  limb.  Gordon 
plans  to  combine  her  interests  in 
biomaterials  and  the  human  body  to 
develop  better  prosthetics  and  or- 
thopedic procedures  for  what  she 
calls  the  “upper  extremity.” 

Her  U of  G studies  follow  on 
graduate  research  conducted  at  the 
University  of  Western  Ontario  with 
Dr.  Graham  King,  whom  she  de- 
scribes as  perhaps  the  best  orthope- 
dic surgeon  in  his  field  in  Canada. 

She  studied  muscle  loading  and 
wrist  movement  in  the  bioengineer- 
ing research  laboratory  at  the  Hand 
and  Upper  Limb  Centre  at  St.  Jo- 
sephs  Health  Care  in  London.  Ac- 
knowledging that  research  into  wrist 
prostheses  lags  some  two  to  three  de- 
cades behind  that  for  hip  and  knee 
joints,  she  says  she  expects  interest  in 
upper  limb  implants  to  grow. 

People  typically  require  the  de- 
vices to  relieve  pain,  instability  and 
stiffness  caused  by  osteoarthritis  or 
rheumatoid  arthritis,  which  are 
among  the  most  common  disorders 
affecting  the  joint. 

Only  two  makes  of  distal  ulnar 
implants  are  currently  available  to 
patients,  says  Gordon.  Opening 
what  look  like  instrument  cases  on  a 
shelf  in  her  Thornbrough  Building 
office,  she  compares  hip  and  wrist 
implants.  Like  the  hip  prosthesis,  the 
smaller,  stubbier  wrist  joint  implant 
consists  of  a modular  titanium  stem 
and  cobalt  chrome  head. 

She  studies  the  devices  by  using  a 
joint  simulator  and  electromagnetic 
tracking  device  that  allows  her  to  re- 
cord computer-controlled  motion 
pathways.  Learning  more  about  the 
workings  of  the  wrist,  or  distal 
radioulnar  joint,  may  help  in  under- 
standing the  causes  and  progression 
of  degenerative  joint  disorders. 

Her  studies  may  also  help  ensure 
a better  fit  of  implant  materials,  in- 
cluding so-called  biomaterials,  to 


Prof.  Karen  Gordon  studies  the  use  of  biomaterials  in  wrist  implants. 
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bone,  muscle  and  other  tissues. 

During  a post-doctoral  stint  at 
the  University  of  Calgary,  Gordon 
worked  with  Janet  Ronsky,  who 
holds  a Canada  Research  Chair  in 
Biomedical  Engineering.  Gordon 
studied  how  osteoarthritis  develops 
in  the  knee  joint,  using  techniques 
such  as  magnetic  resonance  imaging 
to  take  pictures  of  the  joint  and 
diagnose  problems. 

Here  at  Guelph,  she’s  forging  re- 
search links  with  other  faculty  in  her 
own  school  — principally  Prof.  Bob 
Dony  — and  across  campus.  She  ex- 
pects to  work  with  Prof.  Mark 
Hurtig,  a large-animal  surgeon  in 
the  Department  of  Clinical  Studies, 
and  his  colleague,  radiology  profes- 
sor Howard  Dobson. 

“We  want  to  take  animal  joints 
and  develop  MRI  techniques  to  mea- 
sure strain  in  soft  tissues,”  she  says, 
explaining  the  use  of  this  non-inva- 
sive  technique  for  comparing  nor- 
mal and  arthritic  joints. 

She  also  expects  to  collaborate 


with  Prof.  Jim  Dickey,  Human  Biol- 
ogy and  Nutritional  Sciences,  who 
has  recently  acquired  two  robots  for 
further  studies  on  orthopedic 
biomechanics. 

In  the  process,  she’s  reacquaint- 
ing herself  with  her  alma  mater. 
Gordon  studied  biological  engineer- 
ing here  before  pursuing  graduate 
studies.  She  now  teaches  courses  on 
biomaterials  and  bioengineering 
systems  to  students  in  that  same 
program. 

She  had  planned  to  apply  to  med- 
ical school  when  she  began  her  grad- 
uate degree,  but  then  decided  the 
doctor  lifestyle  wasn’t  for  her.  She 
was  the  first  PhD  graduate  of  the 
biomedical  engineering  program  at 
Western. 

After  hours,  Gordon  runs  and 
swims  — pursuits  that  have  been 
mosdy  injury-free  so  far.  "But  I defi- 
nitely sleep  better  at  night  knowing 
that,  when  a problem  does  arise,  I 
will  be  better  equipped  to  deal  with 
it,”  she  says. 


OVC  Dean  Candidates  Give  Talks 


The  selection  committee  for 
the  position  of  dean  of  the 
Ontario  Veterinary  College  has 
announced  three  candidates. 

They  are  Elizabeth  Stone,  head  of 
clinical  sciences  at  the  College  of 
Veterinary  Medicine,  North 
Carolina  State  University:  Ann  Kier, 
head  of  pathobiology  at  the  College 
of  Veterinary  Medicine,  Texas  A&M 
University,  and  Sheila  Allen,  associ- 
ate dean  for  academic  affairs  and  act- 
ing chair  of  small-animal  medicine 
and  surgery  at  the  College  of  Veteri- 


nary Medicine,  University  of  Geor- 
gia. 

As  part  of  the  selection  process, 
the  candidates  are  all  giving  a public 
lecture  on  campus,  discussing  “The 
Future  of  Veterinary  Medicine  and 
the  Role  of  OVC.” 

Stone’s  talk  was  Nov.  22;  Kier  will 
speak  Nov.  25,  and  Allen’s  lecture  is 
Dec.  1 . The  20-minutc  lectures  begin 
at  12:30  p.m.  in  Room  1714  of 
OVC’s  Lifetime  Learning  Centre.  A 
30-minute  question-and-answer 
session  follows  each  talk. 


While  on  campus,  the  candidates 
are  also  meeting  with  OVC  units. 
Dean’s  Council  and  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent (Academic)’s  Council,  as  well 
as  with  feculty,  staff  and  student  rep- 
resentatives. 

Copies  of  the  candidates’  brief 
curricula  vitae  are  available  on  the 
selection  committee’s  website  at 
\vww.ovc.uoguelph.ca/deansearch. 
The  names  of  committee  members 
are  also  listed  there.  Full  CVs  will  be 
on  file  in  the  OVC  dean’s  and  pro- 
vost’s offices. 


Research  in  Arts, 
Social  Sciences 
Receives  Boost 
From  SSHRC 


Grad  students,  post-docs  get  more  than  $1A  million 


Guelph  has  received  more 
than  $1.4  million  for 
research,  fellowships  and  graduate 
scholarships  in  the  arts  and 
humanities. 

Twenty-eight  U of  G post-doc- 
toral researchers  and  graduate  stu- 
dents will  benefit  from  the  funding 
from  the  Social  Sciences  and  Hu- 
manities Research  Council 
(SSHRC),  which  was  announced  in 
late  October.  The  council  promotes 
university-based  research  and  train- 
ing that  focuses  on  social,  cultural 
and  economic  issues. 

SSHRC  supports  research 
through  post-doctoral  and  doctoral 
fellowships  and  through  scholar- 
ships at  the  doctoral  and  master’s 
levels.  Dollar  amounts  range  from 
$17,500  for  master’s  students  up  to 
$105,000  for  doctoral  candidates. 

“I  want  to  offer  my  congratula- 
tions to  the  students  who  received 
these  awards  and  to  their  advisers,” 
says  Prof.  Chris  McKenna,  associate 
vice-president  (research).  “The 
range  of  research  interests  that  are 
being  funded  indicates  that  U of  G 
continues  to  add  breadth  to  its 
scholarly  research  in  the  arts  and 
social  sciences.” 

Indeed,  U of  G’s  funded  research 
runs  the  gamut.  Doctoral  and 
post-doctoral  fellowship  projects 
include  an  examination  of  parents’ 
and  adolescents’  perceptions  of 
family  time  and  work-family  con- 
flicts; a study  of  philosophers  Edith 
Stein  and  Hedwig  Conrad-Martius; 
and  an  analysis  of  fish  poisonings 
and  climate  change  in  Cuba. 

Graduate  students  received 
scholarships  for  projects  that  will 
explore  topics  such  as  aggressive  be- 
haviour in  autistic  children,  hiring 
discrimination  against  gays  and  les- 
bians, and  therapies  for  post-trau- 
matic stress  disorder  and 
depression. 

“We’re  very  proud  of  our  stu- 


dents,” says  Prof.  Isobel  Heathcote, 
dean  of  graduate  studies,  who  notes 
that  the  funding  will  benefit  both 
student  research  and  the  University’s 
graduate  programs  in  the  arts  and 
social  sciences. 

Heathcote  notes  that  U of  G has  a 
high  success  rate  in  obtaining 
SSHRC  scholarships,  with  as  many 
as  85  per  cent  of  doctoral  applicants 
being  approved.  She  says  she’s 
pleased  that  SSHRC  has  introduced 
master’s-level  scholarships  because 
the  additional  support  will  make  it 
possible  for  even  more  of  the  best 
students  to  pursue  advanced  degrees. 

One  of  those  students  is  Julie 
Menten,  who  received  a master’s 
scholarship  to  research  First  Nations 
rites  of  passage  in  adolescence  and 
the  search  for  belonging. 

“I  feel  honoured  to  be  chosen  and 
grateful  and  proud  that  my  vision  for 
research  with  First  Nations  commu- 
nities was  acknowledged  with  such  a 
prestigious  award,”  she  says.  “It  has 
inspired  me  to  think  about  continu- 
ing with  research  at  a PhD  level, 
something  1 had  not  truly  considered  | 
before.  U has  also  provided  me  with 
an  opportunity  to  reflect  on  bow  I 
could  contribute  to  the  betterment 
of  our  world  through  social  science  | 
research.”  \ 

Another  master’s  award  recipi-  j 
ent,  Dorota  Turlejski,  is  studying  the 
ethical  implications  of  online  couple 
and  family  therapy.  She  says  the 
scholarship  will  allow  her  to  dedicate 
the  time  and  money  her  research 
deserves. 

“I  am  all  the  more  motivated  to 
pursue  my  chosen  topic  with  sensi- 
tivity and  integrity  because  I am  re- 
minded of  the  social  and 
humanitarian  purpose  of  the  award 
that  my  research  has  been  selected  to 
represent.” 

Both  Menten  and  Turlejski  are 
students  in  the  Department  of  Fam- 
ily Relations  and  Applied  Nutrition. 


Science  Complex 
Phase  1 Hosts 
Open  House 


The  University  community  is 
invited  to  get  an  inside  look  at 
Phase  1 of  the  science  complex 
during  an  open  house  Dec.  3.  Tours 
of  the  165,000-square-foot  building 
will  begin  at  11:30  a.m.  and 
continue  until  2 p.m.  They  wilJ 
depart  from  the  lobby  area  inside 
the  science  complex  doors  facing 
Johnston  Green. 

The  tours  will  include  teaching 
and  research  tabs  and  the  Advanced 


Analysis  Centre  and  will  conclude  in 
the  fifth-floor  growth  room,  where 
visitors  can  watch  a PowerPoint 
presentation  on  the  two-year  con- 
struction of  Phase  1. 

Information  will  also  be  avail- 
able about  Phase  2 of  the  project, 
which  is  slated  for  completion  in 
2007. 

People  are  invited  to  bring  a bag 
lunch  to  the  tour.  Beverages  and 
cookies  will  be  served. 
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focus 


Office  Opens  Doors  for  New  Faculty 


NEW  , 
faculty 


Nancy  Robinson  heads  up  U of  G’s  faculty  recruitment  office. 
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BY  ION  WILLING 

Think  of  Nancy  Robinson  as 

the  head  orientation  leader  for 
U of  G faculty.  You  might  not  see  her 
leading  cheers,  painting  faces  or 
refereeing  a game  of  ultimate  Frisbee 
with  the  other  new  university 
recruits  each  fall.  But  you  might 
catch  her  organizing  campus  tours 
and  barbecues  and  gathering  infor- 
mation for  a first-year  handbook, 
just  like  an  orientation  week 
facilitator. 

Robinson  agrees  her  role  as  the 
University’s  manager  of  faculty  re- 
cruitment and  retention  is  similar  to 
that  of  a student  orientation  leader 
in  that  they’re  both  trying  to  make 
their  recruits  feel  at  home  in  their 
new  surroundings. 

“There’s  the  same  need  for  orien- 
tation to  the  campus,  the  commu- 
nity and  networking,”  she  says. 

Just  like  new  students,  faculty  ar- 
riving at  U of  G want  to  know  how  to 
get  around  campus.  They  want  to 
know  about  Guelph’s  housing  situa- 
tion. And  they  want  to  know  where 
the  city’s  entertainment  hot  spots 
are.  In  addition,  faculty  want  to 
know  about  such  things  as  local 
schools,  health  facilities,  research 
funding  and  tenure  policies. 

Robinson,  who  arrived  at  U of  G 
in  1980  as  a lecturer  in  the  English 
program,  managed  the  BA  Counsel- 
ling Office  for  a number  of  years  and 
was  appointed  co-ordinator  of  un- 
dergraduate curriculum  in  1992.  In 
2001,  then-president  Mordechai 
Rozanski  and  provost  Alastair 
Summerlee  decided  it  was  time  to 
focus  the  University’s  efforts  in  fac- 
ulty recruitment  and  support.  Rob- 
inson was  chosen  to  head  up  the 
effort. 


Three  years  later,  universities 
across  the  province  are  injecting 
similar  resources  into  faculty  re- 
cruitment strategies,  to  the  point 
where  she  and  her  colleagues  at 
other  institutions  have  created  a 
professional  network. 

“We  were  all  dealing  with  the 
same  issues,”  she  says,  remembering 


back  to  the  spring  when  she  initiated 
the  group.  “We  have  definitely 
broadened  the  network.” 

On  top  of  the  eight  schools  that 
participated  in  the  first  meeting  in 
May,  the  network  has  added  four 
more  institutions  with  professionals 
dedicated  to  faculty  recruitment  and 
support. 


At  U of  G,  Robinson  and  her  staff 
are  the  official  University  greeters 
for  new  faculty,  whether  it’s  by  inter- 
acting in  person  or  via  the  office’s 
faculty  recruitment  website.  The  of- 
fice is  the  central  point  of  contact  for 
newcomers,  she  says. 

Robinson  works  closely  with 
Teaching  Support  Services,  the  Of- 
fice of  Research,  Human  Resources 
and  the  Human  Rights  and  Equity 
Office  to  support  faculty  in  their  new 
careers  at  U of  G. 

One  of  the  most  challenging  is- 
sues for  the  faculty  recruitment  of- 
fice has  been  spousal  employment 
opportunities,  she  says.  It’s  one  of 
the  reasons  the  office  has  dedicated  a 
separate  section  on  its  website  to  ad- 
dress questions  about  this  issue. 

“For  many  prospective  faculty, 
the  decision  about  where  to  accept  a 
position  is  more  than  a question  of 
academic  fit,”  says  Robinson. 
“They’re  also  considering  the  values 
and  culture  of  an  institution  and 
whether  or  not  the  surrounding 
community  fits  their  needs  and 
those  of  their  family.” 

One  faculty  member  who  knows 
all  about  recruitment  support  is 
Prof.  Dorothy  Remmer,  Engineer- 
ing, who  arrived  at  U of  G from  Aus- 
tralia early  this  year  and  is  now  a 
member  of  the  Advisory  Group  on 
Faculty  Recruitment  and  Retention. 

“The  transition  team  was  invalu- 
able in  helping  us  move  from  the 
South  Pacific  to  Guelph,”  says 
Remmer.  “Their  timely  answers  to 
our  questions  helped  us  with  our 
planning  in  Australia,  and  that  sup- 
port continued  after  we  arrived.  If 
we  had  a question  they  couldn’t  an- 
swer, they  knew  someone  who  could 
help.  Underpinning  their  efforts  was 
a true  Canadian  personal  warmth 


that  greatly  soothes  the  nerves, 
which  can  become  a little  frayed 
when  dealing  with  the  more  imper- 
sonal bureaucracies  of  banks  and 
immigration.  The  transition  team’s 
role  at  the  University  is  crucial,  and 
their  experience  in  dealing  with  fac- 
ulty will  be  invaluable  to  those  who 
will  come  in  the  future.” 

In  a faculty  body  of  some  800, 
about  300  new  recruits  will  have 
joined  the  University  from  2000  to 
the  end  of  2004,  says  Robinson. 

“This  represents  a significant 
level  of  faculty  renewal,  which  in  the 
years  to  come  will  influence  institu- 
tional culture,  shape  the  University’s 
future  and  maintain  its  reputation 
for  excellence  in  teaching  and 
research.” 

To  meet  the  needs  of  new  faculty, 
the  faculty  recruitment  office  has  de- 
veloped a number  of  initiatives.  Each 
August,  a two-day  orientation  helps 
new  faculty  get  acquainted  with  the 
University  and  their  new  colleagues. 
This  summer,  the  office  published  a 
faculty  survival  guide  that  answers 
commonly  asked  questions. 

With  a solid  recruitment  strategy 
under  the  University* s belt,  Robin- 
son says  her  office  must  now  focus 
its  attention  on  retaining  faculty  by 
providing  leadership  development 
sessions  and  mentoring  programs. 
“Getting  people  here  is  only  half  the 
task.” 

Even  after  three  years  as  faculty 
recruitment  and  retention  manager, 
Robinson  finds  that  “there’s  not  a 
day  when  something  new  doesn’t 
come  up.” 

She  says  she  takes  great  satisfac- 
tion in  knowing  she’s  helping  to 
bring  a diverse  group  of  talented  fac- 
ulty to  U of  G.  “I’m  dealing  with  the 
future  of  the  University.” 


U of  G Recommends  Reinvestment  to  Rae  Panel 


Editor’s  note:  The  following  is  the  executive 
summary  of  U of  G’s  submission  to  former 
Ontario  premier  Bob  Rae.  who  is  leading  a 
review  of  post-secondary  education.  The  full 
document  can  be  found  at  wvAV.uoguelph. 
ca/info/raereview.  A hard-copy  version  is 
available  from  the  President’s  Office. 

The  University  of  Guelph  strongly  urges 
the  advisory  panel  to  the  government  to 
recommend  a significant  reinvestment  in 
higher  education  to  support  students,  restore 
quality  and  make  transformational  change  by: 

• Overhauling  the  financial  assistance  pro- 
grams for  students. 

• Increasing  operating  grants  for  universities 
to  a level  that  is  comparable  with  the  average 
funding  per  student  in  the  other  nine  prov- 
inces. providing  for  annual  inflation  and 
providing  multi-year  funding  for  all  stu- 
dents. This  will  give  universities  the  ability 
to  make  transformational  change  in  under- 
graduate and  graduate  education,  and  to  ap- 
point a complement  of  faculty  and  staff  that 
will  not  only  guarantee  high-quality  univer- 
sity education  for  students  but  will  also  pro- 
mote the  global  standing  of  Ontario  in 
research. 

• Adopting  and  funding  a plan  to  double 
graduate  enrolment  by  2013,  which  will  in- 
crease the  pool  of  specialized  knowledge 
workers  in  the  province  and,  in  doing  so, 


significantly  enhance  the  capacity  to  pursue 
an  innovation  agenda,  making  Ontario 
competitive  with  research-intensive  inter- 
national jurisdictions. 

• Providing  sufficient  resources  over  a 
multi-year  basis  to  address  critical  capital  re- 
quirements and  deferred  maintenance. 

• Providing  ongoing  investment  to  ensure 
that  university  research  in  Ontario  becomes 
globally  competitive  and  to  create  the  condi- 
tions necessary  for  Ontario  to  retain  re- 
search and  development  within  the 
province. 

The  University  of  Guelph  believes  the  pub- 
lic interest  is  best  served  by  a single  higher-edu- 
cation system  that  includes  a number  of 
diverse  and  autonomous  institutions  that  have 
evolved  differentiated  missions  that  draw  on 
institutional  strengths  to  fulfil  specific  needs.  It 
would  not  be  advisable  to  arbitrarily  impose 
judgments  about  institutional  roles  that  dis- 
rupt this  system,  which  successfully  balances 
regional,  linguistic  and  programmatic  diver- 
sity with  institutional  histories  and  commu- 
nity expectations.  At  the  same  time,  there  is 
great  merit  in  looking  for  new  ways  of  encour- 
aging — and  financially  supporting  — appro- 
priate and  effective  collaboration  among 
institutions,  including  partnerships  between 
colleges  and  universities.  Areas  of  collabora- 
tion should  include  the  seamless  transfer  of 


students  where  appropriate,  the  development 
of  true  joint  diploma-degree  programs,  shar- 
ing library  resources  and  purchasing  powers, 
the  development  of  distance  education  re- 
sources, and  research  capacity. 

The  University  of  Guelph  strongly  believes 
it  has  demonstrated  a number  of  key  ways  in 
which  it  has  fostered  and  promoted  such  col- 
laboration. These  areas  have  begun  the  process 
of  transformation  of  the  higher-education  sys- 
tem in  the  province,  but  cannot  be  continued 
and  completed  without  appropriate  resources. 
The  government  should  consider  supporting 
focused  and  specific  collaborative  efforts 
through  competitive  funds. 

U of  G fundamentally  supports  the  focus  on 
accessibility  to  all  levels  of  higher  education  ex- 
pressed in  the  discussion  document.  Accessi- 
bility is  affected  by  social,  cultural  and  financial 
issues.  Each  of  these  needs  to  be  reflected  spe- 
cifically by  government  in  its  policies  and  pro- 
grams for  post-secondary  education.  In 
addition  to  dealing  with  the  total  cost  of  higher 
education,  the  University  strongly  supports 
the  concept  of  developing  specific  programs 
focused  at  targeted  groups  to  change  the  per- 
spective on  the  value  and  attainability  of  higher 
education  and  for  supporting  individuals  from 
groups  not  traditionally  represented  in  higher 
education. 

In  return  for  acting  on  these  recommenda- 
tions, the  provincial  government  will  make  a 


significant  contribution  to  the  changing  face  of 
higher  education.  It  will  have  the  assurance 
that  it  is  providing  its  citizenry  with  an  excel- 
lent post-secondary  system  that  meets  the 
needs  of  a society  that  is  increasingly  depend- 
ent on  well-educated  individuals  — knowledge 
workers  — whose  abilities  touch  us  in  every 
part  of  our  lives.  Whether  we  are  in  need  of 
health  care,  responsible  community  planning, 
improved  environmental  practices,  innovation 
that  supports  business  expansion  and  the  cre- 
ation of  jobs,  child  care,  creative  public  policy, 
healthy  food  or  safe  water,  we  are  looking  to 
people  vrith  knowledge  and  insights  available 
through  first-rate  post-secondary  education 
and  research. 

Recently,  the  province  committed  to  a new 
investment  from  its  $500-million  fund  for  one 
of  the  important  private-sector  areas  contrib- 
uting to  Ontario’s  economic  success;  the  auto- 
motive industry.  Similar  investments  are  made 
to  strategically  cultivate  various  sectors  of  the 
provincial  economy. 

The  publicly  supported  post-secondary  sec- 
tor, estimated  to  generate  direct  economic 
spinoffs  of  $3.2  billion  annually  and,  most  im- 
portant, the  supplier  of  researchers,  profes- 
sionals, leaders,  entrepreneurs,  community 
workers  and  educators  for  Ontario’s  future, 
also  warrants  provincial  investments  that  are 
commensurate  with  its  impact  on  the  overall 
health  and  well-being  of  the  province. 
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The  Meaning  in  the  Message 


Media  studies  professor  looks  at  messages  delivered — or  not — to  students  and  children 


BY  RACHELLE  COOPER 

PROF.  Mark  Lipton,  who  began 
teaching  in  the  media  studies 
program  at  the  University  of 
Guelph-Humber  and  in  U of  G’s 
School  of  English  and  Theatre 
Studies  this  fall,  has  never  had  any 
interest  in  setting  foot  on  routes  that 
have  already  been  laid  out  for  people 
to  follow.  Since  his  teen  years,  he  has 
created  his  own  path  based  on  his 
passions  and  what  he  believes  is 
important. 

As  a gay  teenager  in  Toronto, 
Upton  attended  two  high  schools 
before  finding  an  alternative  school 
that  suited  his  needs.  Because  media 
studies  didn’t  exist  when  he  was  be- 
ginning his  undergraduate  studies  in 
the  mid-1980s,  he  picked  and  chose 
courses  and  universities — including 
the  Ontario  College  of  Art  and  De- 
sign, York  University,  the  University 
of  Toronto  and  Concordia  Univer- 
sity— that  would  give  him  the  scope 
of  media  education  he  sought. 

Reading  Neil  Postman’s  Teaching 
as  a Subversive  Activity  inspired 
Lipton  to  pursue  his  master’s  and 
PhD  degrees  in  media  ecology  at 
New  York  University  under  Post- 
man. 

"I  was  interested  in  studying  the 
ecology  of  media  — how  media 
change  affects  media  environments, 
looking  at  the  relationship  between 
media  and  culture.” 

Because  Lipton  wasn’t  afraid  to 
take  risks  and  create  his  own  re- 
search questions,  Postman  took  him 
under  his  wing. 

By  the  time  he  was  22,  Lipton  had 
completed  his  master’s  degree  and 
began  teaching  a full  course  load 
while  working  on  his  PhD.  Within  a 
few  years,  he  was  appointed  director 
of  the  master’s  program  in  media 
ecology. 

“I  believe  good  research  comes 
from  the  personal,  and  because  I was 
teaching  so  much,  I decided  to  let  my 
research  grow  out  of  my  experiences 
in  the  classroom,”  he  says.  “When  I 
showed  my  students  media  like  print 
advertisements,  I was  constantly 


Prof.  Mark  Lipton  has  followed  his  passions  to  create  his  own  path  in  life. 
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Struck  by  their  unsophisticated  read- 
ings, so  I wanted  to  study  their  strat- 
egies of  meaning  making.” 

By  studying  the  way  175  first -year 
students  analyzed  visual  media,  he 
was  able  to  learn  how  young  people 
were  making  use  of  media  and  con- 
structing meaning.  This  allowed  him 
to  adapt  his  curriculum  and  peda- 
gogy accordingly. 

While  teaching  at  NYU,  Lipton 
also  began  teaching  English  and 
media  arts  at  the  Harvey  Milk  High 
School  for  lesbian,  gay,  bisexual, 
transgendered,  intersexed  and  ques- 
tioning youth  in  New  York  City. 
Even  though  it  meant  an  even 
heavier  workload,  teaching  at 
Harvey  Milk  was  important  to  him 
because  he  didn’t  have  that  kind  of 
support  system  when  he  was  a teen- 
ager, he  says. 

“I  think  it’s  important  that  young 
people  have  a safe  space.  I was  also 
interested  in  studying  the 
problematics  of  a gay  and  lesbian 
high  school.” 

Lipton  created  a 12-minute  mul- 
timedia piece  called  Listening  to  the 
Voices  of  Students  at  Harvey  Milk, 
documenting  his  perceptions  and 


experiences  of  his  two  years  with  the 
school. 

After  teaching  15  different 
courses  over  10  years  at  NYU,  Lipton 
received  a Mellon  Foundation  Fel- 
lowship to  teach  at  Vassar  College  in 
Poughkeepsie,  N.Y.  He  was  hired 
specifically  to  help  set  up  Vassar’s 
new  media  studies  program.  Soon 
after  his  arrival,  he  met  a woman  in 
the  process  of  starting  the  Children’s 
Media  Project,  a not-for-profit  arts 
and  education  organization  focusing 
on  media  and  technology. 

Through  that  project,  he  wrote  a 
proposal  to  receive  funding  from 
New  York  State  to  create  an 
anti-smoking  curriculum  for  mid- 
dle-school children.  After  U.S.  to- 
bacco companies  lost  a class  action 
suit,  they  were  required  to  give  each 
state  a lump  sum  of  money,  part  of 
which  had  be  used  for  anti-smoking 
education.  Lipton  obtained  more 
than  $700,000  for  his  anti-smoking 
curriculum  from  the  New  York  State 
Children’s  Health  Initiative,  which 
was  administered  through  the 
United  Way  and  Dutchess  County’s 
Children’s  Services  Council. 

Lipton  himself  began  smoking  at 


age  14  and  has  been  trying  to  quit 
ever  since.  Because  his  parents  and 
teachers  smoked,  he  was  never  told 
not  to,  he  says. 

“Kids  need  to  be  told  why  they 
shouldn’t  smoke.  It’s  about  having 
the  information  to  know  why  to  say 
no.  I think  we  should  let  kids  know 
how  they’re  being  manipulated  and 
ripped  off  and  try  to  move  them  to 
action." 

His  workbook.  Smokescreens,  and 
textbook.  Smokescreens;  From  To- 
bacco  Outrage  to  Media  Activism,  are 
now  used  in  middle-school  classes 
throughout  Dutchess  County. 
Lipton,  who  was  appointed  director 
of  media  education  for  the  Chil- 
dren’s Media  Project,  also  conducted 
media  literacy  workshops  for  parents 
and  teachers  and  was  involved  in  set- 
ting up  a youth  media  drop-in  centre 
that  helped  students  create 
anti-smoking  public  service  an- 
nouncements. These  were  shown  on 
television  stations  throughout  the 
Hudson  Valley. 

Lipton  was  drawn  back  to  On- 
tario last  year  to  be  closer  to  his  fam- 
ily and  because  he  wanted  to 
research  the  province’s  media  liter- 


acy curriculum,  which  is  one  of  the 
oldest  in  North  America. 

While  teaching  last  year  at  the 
University  of  Toronto,  he  found  he 
wasn’t  able  to  pursue  his  research  in- 
terests fully. 

“By  coming  to  Guelph.  I’ve  been 
liberated  to  pursue  my  research  the 
way  I see  it  and  to  continue  to  do  im- 
portant work.  I do  things  because  no 
one  else  in  the  community  is  doing 
them  and  it  needs  to  be  done.” 

Lipton  has  just  written  a report 
for  the  Ontario  Medical  Association 
and  the  Ontario  Campaign  for  Ac- 
tion on  Tobacco,  giving  his  assess- 
ment of  a tobacco  curriculum  called 
“Wise  Decisions."  He  finds  fault 
tvith  it  because  it’s  funded  by  Can- 
ada’s three  big  tobacco  companies 
and  focuses  on  decision-making 
around  smoking,  rather  than  spell- 
ing out  the  dangers  of  smoking. 

He’s  also  written  a piece  about 
copyright  for  media  teachers  in  On- 
tario that  will  be  published  in  an  ed- 
ucation journal  called  Orbit.  And  he 
has  an  article  about  the  history  of  the 
condom  coming  out  in  January  in  an 
anthology  called  Culture  and  the 
Condom.  In  addition,  he’s  editing  a 
book  on  visual  communication 
about  evaluating  web  design. 

Lipton  says  U of  G has  encour- 
aged him  to  continue  to  make  his 
own  patli.  He  has  designed  and  is 
teaching  a fourth-year  special  studies 
in  English  course  called  “Digital 
Literacies.” 

“Given  that  I’m  interested  in  con- 
ducting a survey  of  media  education 
in  Ontario,  1 wanted  to  design  a 
course  that  would  help  me  in  con- 
ceptualizing some  of  that  work.  This 
course  looks  at  digital  culture  and 
the  school’s  responsibilities." 

Half  of  Lipton’s  teaching  respon- 
sibilities are  in  Guelph-Humber’s 
media  studies  program,  where  he's 
currently  teaching  “Mass  Commu- 
nication.” In  the  winter,  he’ll  teach  a 
course  on  subcultures. 

“I  think  it’s  important  that  un- 
dergraduates in  media  studies  un- 
derstand the  full  range  of  cultural 
forms  of  expression,"  he  says. 


School  of  Engineering  Christens  New  Water  Flume 


Anew  water  flume  intended  to 
help  teach  students  about  the 
dynamics  of  moving  water  has  been 
opened  in  the  water  resources 
engineering  lab  of  Prof.  Doug  Joy, 
Engineering. 

Crystal  Springs-Danone  Waters 
of  Canada  donated  $50,000  to  pay 
for  construction  of  the  flume  and  to 


fund  undergraduate  and  graduate 
scholarships  for  a total  of  15  U of  G 
students  over  the  next  five  years. 

Company  representative  Gara 
Hay,  vice-president,  national  retail, 
and  University  staff,  faculty  and  stu- 
dents attended  a ceremony  this 
month  to  unveil  a recognition 
plaque  on  the  flume. 


The  scholarships  were  awarded 
this  year  to  graduate  student  Nick 
Mocan  and  two  top  first-year  under- 
graduates, Martin  Garcia  and  Ed- 
ward Poisson. 

The  new  equipment  consists  of  a 
clear  Plexiglas  box  about  10  metres 
long.  A controlled  flow  of  water 
pumped  in  at  one  end  from  a reser- 


voir below  the  floor  courses  along 
the  enclosed  flume  and  exits  at  the 
other  end  to  be  recirculated  through 
the  system. 

Students  taking  courses  in  fluid 
mechanics,  open  channel  hydraulics 
and  watershed  system  design  will  be 
able  to  alter  water  velocity,  volume, 
dissolved  oxygen  and  depth  to  study 


water  flow.  That  information  is  im- 
portant in  understanding  fish  habi- 
tat and  water  quality  issues  and  in 
designing  such  structures  as  weirs, 
dams,  fish  ladders  and  spillways,  says 
Joy.  “This  flume  gives  us  an  opportu- 
nity to  make  measurements  to  con- 
firm some  concepts  we’re  talking 
about  in  class,”  he  says. 
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insight 

Remembrance  Day  a Time  to  Reflect 
on  the  Past,  Present  and  Future 

“We,  as  Canadians,  should  be  both  proud  of  and  grateful  to  our  Armed  Forces” 


Editor’s  note:  Amrita  Roy,  a third-year  student  majoring  in 
bio-medical  science  and  minoring  in  French  studies,  was 
one  of  the  first  two  recipients  of  the  Lincoln  Alexander 
Chancellor’s  Scholarships  in  2002.  She  gave  the  following 
talk  at  U of  G’s  annual  Remembrance  Day  ceremony  Nov.  1 1 
in  War  Memorial  Hall. 

WE  OBSERVE  Remembrance  Day  lest  we  forget 
the  courage  and  sacrifice  of  the  men  and 
women  who  have  stepped  forward  to  defend 
our  nation  and  its  values  in  past  and  present 
military  conflicts.  The  glorious  accomplishments  of  our  Armed 
Forces  over  the  past  century  are  certainly  unquestionable. 

• The  Boer  War  marked  the  first  occasion  in  which  large  contin- 
gents of  Canadian  troops  served  abroad. 

• In  the  First  World  War,  close  to  620,000  men  and  women 
served  in  the  Canadian  Forces  and,  of  these,  almost  67,000  gave 
their  lives.  Nearly  one  of  every  10  Canadians  who  fought  in  the 
First  World  War  did  not  return. 

• In  the  Second  World  War,  more  than  one  million  men  and 
women  enlisted  in  the  Canadian  Armed  Forces.  Of  these,  more 
than  45,000  gave  their  lives. 

• In  the  Korean  conflict,  some  33,000  Canadians  served,  and 
there  were  more  than  1,500  Canadian  casualties. 

• Today,  UN  peace  and  security  operations  form  the  majority  of 
Canada’s  international  military  commitments.  Some  100,000 
Canadians  have  served  in  more  than  50  separate  missions  since 
1949.  Over  the  years,  at  least  100  Canadian  military  personnel 
have  lost  their  lives  while  performing  peacekeeping  duties. 

Canada’s  involvement  in  military  conflicts  and  peacekeep- 
ing missions  throughout  the  20th  century  and  into  the  21st  has 
earned  our  nation’s  Armed  Forces  much  respect  and  esteem  in- 
ternationally for  their  courage  and  dedication.  We,  as  Canadi- 
ans, shouldbeboth  proud  of  and  grateful  to  our  Armed  Forces. 

But  there  are  costs  to  war,  both  to  Canada  and  to  the  rest  of 
the  world.  We  observe  Remembrance  Day  lest  we  forget  the 
dead:  the  infinite  lives  lost,  both  of  soldiers  and  of  civilians.  Lest 
we  forget  that,  countless  though  they  are,  each  one  counted, 
each  was  somebody’s  child.  We  also  observe  Remembrance  Day 
lest  we  forget  the  survivors;  the  infinite  lives  preserved  but 
shattered. 


By  Amrita  Roy 

Remembrance  Day,  therefore,  is  a day  of  reflection  on  the 
events  of  the  past  and  the  state  of  the  present,  but  it  is  also  a day 
of  reflection  on  the  shape  of  the  future.  We  observe  Remem- 
brance Day  lest  we  forget  that  the  fiiture  awaiting  us  is  still  to  be 
shaped  and  that  we  each  have  a role  to  play  in  shaping  it. 

We  observe  Remembrance  Day  lest  we  forget  that  we  live  in 
a society  that  reprimands  children  for  fighting  in  the  play- 
ground but  accepts  adults  taking  out  their  political  differences 
through  guns  and  bombs. 

We  observe  Remembrance  Day  lest  we  forget  that  war  is  not 
a game,  that  although  children  in  this  part  of  the  world  play 

'"We  observe  Remembrance  Day  lest  we 
forget  the  futility  of  the  terrible  ‘us  versus 
them’  psychology  that  cripples  our  world, 
a world  in  which  they  whom  we  define  as 
‘them’  are  really  just  an  extension 
of ‘us’  — the  human  race.” 


with  action  figures  toting  plastic  guns,  more  than  300,000  child 
soldiers  worldwide  in  current  armed  conflicts  are  being  brutally 
forced  to  commit  the  unspeakable,  their  innocence  killed  first 
and  foremost. 

We  observe  Remembrance  Day  lest  we  forget  the  futility  of 
the  tenible  “us  versus  them”  psychology  that  cripples  our 
world,  a world  in  which  they  whom  we  define  as  “them”  are  re- 
ally just  an  extension  of  “us”  — the  human  race. 

We  observe  Remembrance  Day  lest  we  forget  the  tragically 
cyclic  path  that  war  paves  for  humanity,  a path  that  can  be  easily 
understood  by  even  a most  basic  analysis  of  the  origins  of  the 
conflicts  that  rage  today  and  their  connections  to  past  conflicts. 
Indeed,  the  First  World  War,  whose  final  day  is  commemorated 
by  Remembrance  Day,  was  supposed  to  be  the  “war  to  end  all 
wars,”  was  it  not?  It  can  be,  has  been  and  will  be  argued  that 
brute  force  is  justified  through  its  ability  to  achieve  immediate 
results.  Perhaps,  but  what  about  the  longterm,  both  in  terms  of 


the  permanency  of  the  results  achieved  and  the  extra  conse- 
quences that  inevitably  arise?  What  about  the  terrible  price  to 
be  paid?  What  about  the  future?  As  Mahatma  Gandhi  (who  vic- 
toriously led  India’s  independence  movement  through  purely 
non-violent  means)  once  said:  “An  eye  for  an  eye  makes  the 
world  blind.” 

Six  or  seven  years  ago,  when  1 was  in  my  early  teens,  I was 
sitting  in  the  lounge  of  a men’s  barbershop,  waiting  for  my 
brother  to  finish  getting  his  hair  cut.  I overheard  a conversation 
between  two  elderly  gentlemen  sitting  near  me.  What  began  as 
casual  small  talk  between  two  strangers  soon  developed  into  a 
full-fledged  discussion  when  each  man  discovered  that  the 
other,  like  himself,  was  a Second  World  War  veteran.  The  two 
exchanged  factual  details  about  their  military  service  in  Europe 
— which  regiments  they  had  belonged  to,  which  battles  they 
had  fought  in,  and  so  on.  Both  said  they  had  been  captured  by 
the  Germans  during  their  service,  with  both  affirming  that  they 
had  been  treated  well  as  prisoners. 

The  conversation  was  cut  short  when  the  barber,  after  fin- 
ishing my  brother’s  hair,  called  on  the  next  person  in  line  for  a 
haircut,  who  happened  to  be  one  of  the  two  gentlemen.  The 
concluding  sentence  was  uttered  by  this  gentleman  as  he  got  up 
to  go. 

“They  say  that  human  beings  are  the  only  animals  who  have 
the  ability  to  blush.  Well,  if  you  ask  me,  humans  are  the  only 
ones  who  have  any  reason  to  blush.” 

I think  of  that  gentleman’s  words  often  as  I read  the  daily  pa- 
per and  watch  the  daily  news,  while  reflecting  on  how  the  bru- 
tality documented  by  the  television  cameras  is  only  a small 
fraction  of  the  reality  of  our  world.  And  how  the  recent  con- 
flicts in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan,  dominate  the  headlines  though 
they  might,  are  just  two  of  the  numerous  conflicts  that  rage  * 
today  across  the  globe. 

Lester  B.  Pearson,  former  prime  minister  of  Canada,  the  re- 
cipient of  the  1957  Nobel  Peace  Prize  and  a First  World  War 
veteran,  once  told  a journalist:  “You  may  say  that  peace  isn’t  a 
policy,  it’s  a prayer.  Maybe.  But  that  prayer  should  be  the  ulti- 
mate objective  of  everything  we  do  in  our  relations  with  other 
countries  — to  avoid  conflict  and  maintain  peace.” 

May  we  join  together  in  this  prayer,  on  Remembrance  Day 
and  beyond. 


U of  G,  Iceland  Enhance  Long-Standing  Ties 

New  institute  will  build  on  20  years  of  collaboration  in  research  and  education 


BY  LORI  BONA  HUNT 

UOF  G IS  creating  a new 
institute  aimed  at  enhancing 
and  promoting  collaborations  with 
Iceland’s  institutions  of  higher 
learning. 

The  Iceland-Guelph  Institute  will 
build  on  long-standing  relationships 
between  Guelph  and  H6lar  Univer- 
sity College,  the  University  of  Ice- 
land, the  University  of  Akureyri  and 
Hvanneyri  Agricultural  University. 
1 It  will  provide  faculty,  researchers 


and  students  with  additional  oppor- 
tunities for  exchange  programs, 
distance  education  courses  and 
inter-  disciplinary  research. 

“I  am  very  pleased  to  be  formaliz- 
ing what  is  already  a highly  success- 
ful partnership.”  said  president 
Alastair  Summerlee  during  a special 
event  Nov.  22  on  campus. 

In  attendance  were  Gudmundur 
Eiriksson,  the  Icelandic  ambassador 
to  Canada;  Gail  Einarson-McCleery, 
the  honorary  Icelandic  counsel  in 
Toronto;  and  Skuli  Skulason,  rector 


of  H6lar  University  College. 

U of  G has  been  collaborating 
with  H6lar  and  other  institutions  in 
Iceland  for  the  past  20  years,  said 
Summerlee,  who  visited  Iceland  this 
spring  and  met  with  university  and 
government  leaders. 

“We’ve  been  sharing  knowledge 
and  learning  experiences  for  a con- 
siderable amount  of  time.  We’ve 
learned  not  only  about  interrelations 
between  our  two  countries  but  also 
about  how  we  approach  environ- 
mental, scientific,  cultural  and  ethi- 
cal issues  in  our  home  countries.  It’s 
a relationship  with  even  more 
potential.” 

Skulason,  who  received  his  M.Sc. 
in  zoology  from  U of  G in  1986  and 
his  PhD  in  1991  and  was  one  of  the 
University’s  first  Icelandic  students, 
added;  “We’ve  been  looking  for  ways 
to  provide  students,  faculty  and  staff 
with  more  opportunities  for  learning 
and  growth.  We  hope  the  new  Ice- 
land-Guelph  Institute  will  heighten 


interest  and  participation  at  both 
ends.” 

The  institute  will  develop  joint 
activities  and  programs  in  both 
countries  that  will  be  delivered  via 
exchange  and  distance  education 
and  allow  students  to  study  at  both 
institutions.  It  will  also  raise  funds  to 
support  initiatives  such  as  a lecture 
series. 

Skulason  and  his  former  graduate 
adviser.  Prof.  David  Noakes,  were 
instrumental  in  establishing  the  in- 
stitute and  in  the  earlier  collabora- 
tions. In  1995,  they  started  an 
interdisciplinary  academic  exchange 
program  with  U of  G and  Iceland’s 
four  universities  and  colleges.  It  has 
provided  teaching  and  research  op- 
portunities in  areas  ranging  from 
history  to  industrial  psychology  and 
from  zoology  to  fine  art. 

“The  great  strength  of  our  ex- 
change has  been  the  considerable 
breadth  of  interests  of  people  in- 
volved,” said  Noakes. 


Over  the  past  decade,  some  200 
undergraduate  and  graduate  stu- 
dents, faculty  and  staff  have  partici- 
pated in  field  courses  and  research 
projects.  Prof.  Steven  Cronshaw, 
Psychology,  co-ordinator  of  the  Ice- 
land-Guelph exchange  program,  will 
be  the  institute’s  interim  director. 
He  said  there  is  a commonality  of  in- 
terests between  the  countries  and 
universities,  especially  in  the 
environmental  and  natural  sciences. 

In  addition,  former  president  of 
Iceland  Vigdis  Finnbogaddttir  re- 
ceived an  honorary  doctorate  from 
Guelph  in  1998,  and  two  scholar- 
ships were  established  in  her  name 
for  Icelandic  students  pursuing 
graduate  degrees  at  Guelph. 

This  month,  U of  G also  awarded 
its  most  prestigious  graduate  award, 
the  Brock  Doctoral  Fellowship,  to 
Icelander  Bjarni  Kristjansson,  who 
earned  an  M.Sc.  degree  at  Guelph 
and  is  returning  for  his  PhD  in 
zoology. 
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Like  Father,  Like  Sons 

Land  resource  scientist  passes  his  passion  for  sustainable  development  on  to  his  children 

By  Andrew  Vowles 


Maybe  you  can’t  get 
blood  from  a stone, 
but  you  can  grow 
crops  from  rocks. 

Just  ask  Prof.  Peter  van  Straaten, 

Land  Resource  Science,  who  has 
made  a career  out  of  encouraging 
smallholder  farmers  — initially  in 
East  Africa  but  recently  in  developing 
countries  in  Asia  and  South  America 
— to  look  to  geological  resources  in 
growing  more  food  and  developing 
local  economies. 

Anyone  seeking  evidence  of  van 
Straaten’s  powers  of  persuasion  need 
only  look  closer  to  home,  where  he’s 
instilled  the  sentiment  behind  his 
“rocks  for  crops”  thesis  into  his  two 
grown  sons.  Taking  time  out  from 
his  job  with  a local  biofilter  company 
to  return  to  his  alma  mater  for  a visit 
to  “Papa's”  office  in  the  Richards 
Building,  Jos,  25,  says;  “My  dad’s 
work  has  influenced  my  thinking  in  a 
lot  of  ways.”  His  brother,  Oliver,  27, 
who  works  in  Sri  Lanka  for  the  World 
Agroforestry  Centre,  would  probably 
say  the  same. 

Two  years  ago,  Jos  completed  a degree  in  water  resources  en- 
gineering at  U of  G.  He  works  for  Waterloo  Biofilter  Systems,  a 
company  based  in  his  hometown  Rockwood  that  designs  and 
builds  on-site  waste-water  treatment  systems.  He’s  particularly 
interested  in  water  conservation  and  resource-efficient  hous- 
ing, something  he  traces  directly  back  to  the  water  shortages 
and  intermittent  electrical  power  that  were  a part  of  his  first  few 
years  spent  growing  up  in  Tanzania. 

Because  the  country  received  only  about  500  millimetres  of 
rainfall  each  year,  and  running  water  was  available  for  only 
short  periods  each  day,  the  van  Straatens  learned  to  rely  on  rain- 
water catchment  systems,  including  a rooftop  drum  for  storing 
water. 

“You  do  gain  an  appreciation  for  the  value  of  water,”  says 
Jos,  who  draws  a straight  line  between  Canada’s  cheap  water 
and  Canadians’  ranking  as  the  world’s  second-largest  users  of 
water  per  capita.  No  profligacy  amid  plenty  for  Jos:  While  living 
in  British  Columbia  after  his  undergraduate  degree,  he  saved 
shower  water  for  reuse  as  “grey  water."  Back  home  now  in 
Rockwood,  he  has  installed  two  barrels  at  his  parents’  house  to 
catch  rainwater  from  the  roof  for  use  in  the  garden. 

Jos  is  now  considering  pursuing  a master’s  degree  in  ecologi- 
cal engineering  in  New  Zealand,  a step  to  tackling  water  and 
waste-water  problems  on  a larger  scale.  More  than  one  billion 
people  around  the  world  lack  adequate  or  safe  water  supplies, 
he  says,  and  twice  as  many  lack  proper  sanitation.  Referring  to 
the  basic  need  for  clean  water,  he  says:  “I  think  that’s  the 
broader  problem  to  tackle.” 

At  least  some  of  that  ethos  rubbed  off  during  a conference  he 
attended  on  ecological  sanitation  — in  Germany,  coinciden- 
tally enough,  where  Peter  grew  up  and  began  to  formulate  ideas 
that  would  lead  to  his  own  career  in  sustainable  development. 

Jos’s  brother  has  gone  even  further  afield  but,  in  a sense,  has 
hewn  even  more  closely  to  his  father’s  path.  After  studying  for- 
estry and  GIS  applications  at  Lakehead  University,  Oliver  went 
to  the  Netherlands  to  do  master’s  work  on  remote  sensing.  That 
project  took  him  to  East  Africa  to  the  same  part  of  Uganda 
where  Peter  had  completed  his  own  PhD  thesis.  Peter  was  as- 
tonished to  learn  his  son  would  be  retracing  his  footsteps  so 
closely.  “1  said,  ‘Budongo  Forest,  that  can’t  be  true;  I have 
mapped  the  Budongo  Forest.’” 

Indeed,  some  30  years  after  Peter  had  surveyed  the  geology 
of  the  area,  his  son  had  returned  to  map  its  vegetation. 

In  a way,  the  Budongo  coincidence  captures  the  idea  that  has 
sustained  Peter’s  own  career-long  thesis:  If  you’re  going  to  grow 
something  — from  forests  to  agricultural  crops  — you  need  to 
start  on  the  ground,  with  the  rocks  and  minerals  that  will  ulti- 
mately nourish  your  crop.  His  ideas  about  using  rock-based  fer- 
tilizers in  sustainable  agriculture  and  development,  which  he 
began  developing  in  Africa  a generation  ago,  continue  to  attract 


attention  there  and  in  more  far-flung  parts  of  the  world.  To  ex- 
plain the  agricultural  use  of  minerals,  Peter  points  to  a display 
he’s  mounted  in  the  foyer  of  the  Richards  Building  under  the 
suitably  alliterative  heading  “Prosperous  With  Phosphorus." 

Phosphorus  is  a limiting  plant  nutrient  for  agricultural  pro- 
duction and  food  security  in  many  developing  countries.  Un- 
like nitrogen  — another  key  nutrient  that  comes  from  organic 
sources  — phosphorus  comes  from  rocks  and  minerals.  Rather 
than  rely  on  costly  imported  chemical  fertilizers,  says  Peter,  the 
idea  is  to  make  it  easy  for  subsistence  farmers  to  use  local  phos- 
phate rock  resources;  rocks  for  crops. 

That’s  the  title  of  a book  he  published  in  2002,  in  which  he 
discusses  his  ideas  about  replenishing  soil  fertility  using  phos- 
phate rocks  in  almost  50  sub-Saharan  countries.  “That  trig- 
gered a lot  of  interest,”  he  says. 

Indeed,  it  continues  to  draw  interest.  Just  this  year,  Peter  had 
a call  from  someone  in  Zimbabwe,  where  he’d  completed  a pro- 
ject three  years  before.  Not  only  are  hundreds  of  farmers  still  us- 
ing local  phosphate  resources  to  supplement  manure,  but 
they’re  also  seeking  help  in  producing  and  selling  the  product. 

“They  have  surveyed  farmers  and  have  applied  to  the  gov- 
ernment for  local  funding,”  says  Peter,  who  sees  this  as  a telling 
example  of  sustainable  development  in  action. 

Among  the  most  recent  incarnations  of  his  rocks-for-crops 
concept  is  a project  he’s  now  leading  to  provide  multimedia 
learning  materials  over  the  web  to  partner  universities  in  East 
Africa.  The  material  on  the  use  of  rock  phosphates  for  sustain- 
able agriculture  will  be  provided  as  components  of  courses  in 
soil  and  minerals  at  universities  in  Zambia,  Tanzania  and 
Uganda.  In  partnership  with  Prof.  Helen  Hambly  Odame,  who 
studies  rural  radio  in  the  School  of  Environmental  Design  and 
Rural  Development,  he  will  provide  the  information  to  exten- 
sion workers  and  non-governmental  organizations.  The  project 
is  being  fimded  by  the  Commonwealth  of  Learning. 

Another  recent  partner  on  that  project  is  graduate  student 
Heidi  Braun,  who’s  interested  in  the  social  and  educational  side 
of  sharing  rocks  for  crops  through  African  universities  and 
NGOs.  Braun,  who  completed  her  undergraduate  degree  at 
Guelph  in  international  development,  had  been  working  in 
Kenya  on  a contract  with  Canadian  Crossroads  International 
when  she  decided  to  return  to  U of  G for  her  graduate  degree. 

“Working  with  Peter  van  Straaten  is  pretty  exciting,”  says 
the  Kitchener  native,  referring  to  his  dynamism  and  charisma. 
Recalling  his  undergraduate  agrogeology  course  that  she  took 
on  a whim,  she  says  Peter  embodies  “the  human  side  of  interna- 
tional development.  That  brought  the  subject  alive  for  me. 

Two  years  ago,  Peter  helped  open  the  first  agrogeology  cen- 
tre in  Asia,  at  a partner  university  in  Java.  He  travelled  to  Brazil 
this  fell  to  co-chair  the  first  international  workshop  on  rocks  for 
crops.  He  hopes  to  transplant  the  ideas  developed  in  Africa  to 


help  farmers  in  South  America  use 
local  phosphate  fertilizers  to  increase 
productivity  and  reduce  poverty.  Just 
a few  weeks  earlier,  he  had  visited 
China  to  investigate  water  quality, 
environmental  health  and  geology 
on  a tropical  island  in  Hainan  Prov- 
ince. Between  trips,  he’s  writing  a 
textbook  on  agrogeology,  due  for 
publication  in  early  2005. 

Scratch  the  surface  of  an 
agrogeologist  and  you  find  a 
rockhound  underneath.  Studding 
the  tops  of  cabinets  and  shelves  in  his 
office  are  pieces  of  rocks  and  miner- 
als that  form  a kind  of  travelogue  of 
his  pursuits  abroad  during  the  past 
40  years.  One  fist-sized  nugget  that 
winks  like  gold  in  his  hand  brings  to 
mind  the  "hair-raising  experience’’ 
he  had  in  Uganda  during  Idi  Amin’s 
rule  in  the  early  1970s.  At  the  time, 
Indian  workers  were  being  thrown 
out  of  the  country  if  they  were  caught 
or  suspected  of  smuggling  gold.  Dur- 
ing a visit  to  a mine,  Peter  had  picked 
up  the  innocuous  lump  — not  gold 
at  all  but  copper  sulphide.  Perhaps 
obeying  a sixth  sense,  he’d  tucked  it  into  a sleeping  bag.  Sure 
enough,  a soldier  armed  with  an  assault  rifle  accosted  him  on 
the  train  to  Kampala,  demanding  to  know  what  he  was  carrying. 
That  occasion  demanded  a bit  of  quick  talking  on  Peter’s  part. 

Other  chunks  on  the  cabinet  range  from  apatite  — his  fa- 
vourite mineral  because  of  its  widespread  use  in  making  fertiliz- 
ers — to  volcanic  obsidian  from  Ethiopia.  On  another  table 
rests  a portion  ofan  elephant’s  jawhe  picked  up  whiJe  complet- 
ing graduate  work  in  Uganda.  That  was  the  beginning  of  his  ca- 
reer-long love  for  East  Africa.  He  was  studying  in  Germany 
when  his  adviser  asked  him  about  a skill  rather  more  basic  than 
anything  he’d  learned  from  a geology  lecture:  Could  he  drive  a 
truck?  With  characteristic  aplomb,  Peter  replied:  “I  will  learn.” 

He  spent  the  next  two  months  chauffeuring  his  professor 
around  Kenya  and  Uganda  and  mapping  and  conducting  struc- 
tural geology,  an  experience  that  launched  his  career.  After  that 
initial  trip  to  Uganda,  Peter  was  asked  to  return  in  1972,  and  it 
was  an  invitation  he  couldn’t  turn  down.  “It’s  like  a fever,"  he 
says  of  what  became  an  African  obsession. 

In  1974,  he  moved  to  Tanzania  to  work  for  the  United  Na- 
tions Development  Program  and  the  UN  Economic  Commis- 
sion for  Africa.  And  it  was  there  that  both  his  sons  were  bom. 

When  Peter’s  contract  ended  in  1984,  the  femily  returned  to 
Canada.  Initially,  he’d  been  asked  about  going  to  Yemen,  but  he 
and  his  wife,  Ellen  — whom  he’d  met  while  visiting  Iceland  — 
decided  they  needed  to  find  a permanent  home  for  the  boys’ 
sake.  While  in  Africa,  EUen  had  worked  in  Tanzanian  schools; 
she  now  works  in  community  mental  health  in  Guelph. 

Not  that  they’ve  ever  truly  left  Africa  behind. 

“There’s  something  about  Africa  in  our  blood,”  says  Jos, 
who  was  born  two  weeks  after  the  family  was  forced  to  flee  their 
home  because  of  bombing  during  the  Ugandan-Tanzanian  war. 

Peter’s  work  normally  takes  him  back  to  East  Africa  twice  a 
year.  Several  years  ago,  the  entire  family  returned  for  a visit  that 
included  a nearly  6,000-metre  trek  up  Mt.  Kilimanjaro.  That 
was  a pinnacle  of  a different  sort  for  Peter,  who  calls  the  climb 
“almost  a lifetime  achievement.” 

This  summer,  the  family  marked  “Papa’s”  60th  birthday 
with  another  — perhaps  slighdy  less  strenuous  — adventure:  a 
fly-in  canoeing  trip  to  Temagami.  Oliver  couldn  t get  back  to 
Canada  for  the  trip,  says  Jos,  but  he  “did  join  us  in  spirit  and 
posted  the  photos  for  the  world  on  his  website." 

Reflecting  on  their  parallel  paths,  Jos  says:  “Growing  up  in 
Africa  offered  many  opportunities  to  experience  the  awesome 
geography,  abundant  wildlife  and  friendly,  open  people  work- 
ing close  to  the  land.  My  father’s  passion  for  exploration  and 
lust  for  life  was  — and  still  is  — contagious.  His  drive  and  en- 
thusiasm to  find  sustainable  solutions,  make  connections  and 
make  a difference  are  values  I wish  to  follow  in  my  life.  We  can 
do  this  together.” 
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‘TransCanada’  in  Body  and  Mind 

Humanities  scholar  tackles  writing,  editing  projects  on  diaspora,  nationalism 


BY  RACHELLE  COOPER 

She’s  a book  series  editor,  a 
tireless  scholarly  writer,  an 
editor  of  anthologies  for  Oxford 
Canada  and  a new  faculty  member  in 
the  School  of  English  and  Theatre 
Studies.  So  it’s  not  surprising  to 
learn  that  Prof.  Smaro  Kamboureli 
excels  under  pressure. 

“In  many  ways.  1 thrive  when  I’m 
in  panic  mode,"  she  says.  “1  have  to 
find  the  discipline  to  give  myself 
some  leisure  time." 

Having  just  moved  to  Guelph 
from  the  University  of  Victoria, 
where  she  was  a professor  of  Cana- 
dian literature,  associate  dean  for  re- 
search in  humanities  and  a grants 
facilitator,  Kamboureli  says  that 
other  than  visiting  her  brother  and 
his  three  children  in  Milton  and  oc- 
casionally going  to  Toronto,  she  still 
hasn’t  had  a chance  to  explore  the 
area.  She’s  new  to  Ontario,  having 
lived  in  British  Columbia,  Alberta 
and  Manitoba  since  completing  her 
master's  and  PhD  degrees  at  the 
University  of  Manitoba. 

In  betsveen  unpacking  boxes  full 
of  hundreds  of  books  in  her 
MacKinnon  Building  office  and  her 
new  Guelph  home,  Kamboureli  has 
been  planning  a huge  national  con- 
ference called  'TransCanada;  Litera- 
ture, Institutions,  Citizenship’’  vrith 
a team  of  colleagues  from  Simon 
Fraser  University.  The  two-part  con- 
ference. which  will  be  held  in  Van- 
couver next  summer  and  in  Guelph  a 
year  later,  aims  to  question  struc- 
tures and  institutional  models  that 
influence  the  production,  study  and 
teaching  of  Canadian  literature. 

“We’ll  look  at  how  the  field  of  Ca- 
nadian literature  is  shaped  by  exam- 


ining, among  other  things,  the  im- 
part institutional  structures  have  on 
the  kind  of  research  people  pro- 
duce,” says  Kamboureli.  "We’re 
thinking  of  ‘TransCanada’  as  an 
event  whose  momentum  will  not 
dissipate  soon  after  it  is  over.  We’re 
interested  in  seeing  scholars  who  will 
continue  to  pursue  research  in  rela- 


tion to  the  main  concerns  of  the 
conference.” 

She  is  also  writing  a book  on 
diasporic  nationalism  and  just 
signed  a contract  with  Oxford  Can- 
ada to  compile  an  anthology  on 
multicultural  writing  in  Canada.  Her 
book  Scandalous  Bodies:  Diasporic 
Literature  in  English  Canada,  which 


won  the  Gabrielle  Roy  Prize  for  Ca- 
nadian criticism,  was  also  published 
by  Oxford  Canada. 

Although  her  first  book  was  a 
book  of  poems  titled  In  the  Second 
Person,  Kamboureli  says  she  finds  it 
hard  to  be  an  academic  and  pursue 
creative  writing. 

“I  think  scholarly  witing  can  be 
extremely  creative  and  imaginative, 
but  you  have  to  be  willing  to  take 
risks  and  venture  beyond  the  tradi- 
tional style  of  academic  discourse.” 

She’s  certainly  had  to  be  creative 
in  doing  the  research  work  for  her 
book  on  diasporic  nationalism.  In  it, 
she’s  focusing  on  Greek  Australian 
writers  and  makes  connections  be- 
tween diaspora  {a  people  who  have 
dispersed  away  from  their  home- 
land) as  a concept  and  nationalism, 
specifically  the  Greek  diaspora  in 
contemporary  times  in  Australia. 

“Traditionally,  when  we  examine 
diaspora,  it’s  in  relation  to  the  host 
country,’’  she  says.  "I  wanted  to  re- 
verse this  critical  paradigm.  I focus 
on  how  the  diaspora  imagines  a na- 
tion that  does  not  yet  exist  as  an  in- 
dependent state,  which  was  the  case 
with  the  Greek  diaspora  of  the  En- 
lightenment period,  a time  when 
Greece  was  still  part  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire.  I’m  also  looking  at  how  na- 
tionalism, as  it  survives  and  is  prac- 
tised in  the  diaspora,  becomes 
reconfigured  as  a result  of  the  differ- 
ences between  a diasporic 
community  and  its  host  country.” 

Even  though  Kamboureli  was 
born  and  raised  in  Greece,  she  says 
she’s  far  from  an  expert  in  Greek 
studies. 

“I  had  to  re-educate  myself, 
which  took  a lot  of  time  because  I 
had  to  feel  comfortable  enough  with 


the  material  before  I could  make  my 
own  pronouncements.” 

She  expects  to  finish  the  book  in 
about  a year. 

Since  she  compiled  the  widely 
used  anthology  Making  a Difference: 
Canadian  Multicidtural  Literature  in 
1996,  the  cultural  and  political  situa- 
tion in  Canada  has  changed  substan- 
tially, she  says,  so  instead  of  printing 
a new  edition,  she  thought  a new  an- 
thology was  justified. 

“There  vrill  be  a 10-year  hiatus 
between  the  first  one  and  the  second 
one,  and  a lot  has  changed  in  that 
time.  There’s  now  a different  sense  of 
what  constitutes  multiculturalism 
and  diaspora  in  Canada.  We  can’t  af- 
ford to  think  of  multiculturalism 
only  as  a relationship  between  indi- 
vidual ethnic  groups  and  Canada.  I 
feel  more  comfortable  with  the  no- 
tion of  diaspora  than  with  that  of 
multiculturalism.  I want  the  anthol- 
ogy to  question  how  we  can  still 
think  in  terms  of  a national  literature 
now  that  we  live  in  global  times.” 

Of  her  many  accomplishments, 
Kamboureli  says  she  gets  a lot  of  sat- 
isfaction out  of  being  the  general  edi- 
tor of  The  Writer  as  Critic  book  series 
by  NeWest  Press.  The  series  pub- 
lishes books  by  Canadian  poets  and 
novelists  that  don’t  fit  into  the 
writers’  usual  genre. 

“I  think  of  myself  as  an  editor  as 
well  as  a critic.”  she  says.  “Editing  for 
me  is  very  creative.  I don’t  just  sit 
back  expecting  people  to  send  me 
books;  1 go  and  seek  them  out.  If  I 
know  they  have  an  idea,  I will  en- 
courage them  to  create  a book  out  of 
that  idea.” 

Kamboureli  has  published  nine 
titles  to  date  and  is  now  editing  Roy 
Kiyooka’s  Pacific  Ritn  Letters. 


OAC  Prof  Heads  Two  National  Ag  Policy  Networks 

Bodies  will  examine  agricultural  trade  policy  under  NAFTA  and  in  Canada 


BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 

PROF.  Karl  Meilke  of  the  Department  of 
Agricultural  Economics  and  Business  has 
been  named  to  lead  two  national  agricultural 
policy  networks  based  at  U of  G. 

Both  networks,  whose  members  include 
Guelph  faculty,  will  study  and  make  recom- 
mendations intended  to  improve  trade  policies 
in  the  agri-food  sector  in  North  America.  The 
organizations,  one  of  which  builds  on  work  be- 
gun a decade  ago,  will  be  funded  by  Agriculture 
and  Agri-Food  Canada  (AAFC). 

Ask  him  why  Canada  has  established  two 
policy  groups  for  agriculture,  and  Meilke  has  a 
ready  reply. 

"The  average  world  tariff  in  agriculture  is 
62  per  cent,  compared  with  two  to  four  per 
cent  for  industrial  sectors.  When  it  comes  to 
trade  rules  and  adjustments,  agriculture  is 
where  the  action  is." 

The  Canadian  Agricultural  Trade  Policy 
Research  Network  (CATPRN)  will  receive 
about  $250,000  a year  over  the  next  three  years 
to  fund  research  projects  under  eight  main 
themes:  trade  negotiations;  consumer  safety 
and  quality;  plant  and  animal  health;  environ- 
ment and  trade;  developing  country  issues;  ad- 


justments to  trade  reform;  domestic 
implications  of  new  international  trade;  and 
structure  of  production,  marketing  and  trade. 

CATPRN  will  commission  papers  on  these 
topics  and  administer  a competitive  grants 
program  intended  to  fund  graduate  student  re- 
search and  an  annual  workshop.  Besides  the 
goal  of  sparking  collaborative  research  in  Can- 
ada, “there's  also  a commitment  to  training  the 
next  generation  of  economists,”  says  Meilke. 

CATPRN  includes  18  charter  members 
vrith  broad  expertise  in  agri-food  trade  and 
policy  representing  1 1 organizations  and  four 
disciplines.  Most  members  are  university  aca- 
demics; others  are  representatives  of  the  On- 
tario Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Food  and  the 
Estey  Centre  for  Law  and  Economics  in  Inter- 
national Trade,  based  in  Saskatoon. 

Meilke  is  one  of  six  team  members  from  the 
Department  of  Agricultural  Economics  and 
Business.  The  others  are  Profs.  Maury  Brcdahl, 
John  Cranfield,  Jeevika  Weerahewa  and 
Spencer  Henson,  and  associated  graduate  fac- 
ulty member  Karen  Huff. 

"We  have  a strong  core  group  in  trade  pol- 
icy,” says  Meilke.  “Within  the  core  here,  plus 
outstanding  professionals  from  across  ihe 
country,  we  can  cover  off  all  the  material  listed 


in  the  network’s  agenda.” 

Following  up  on  work  begun  10  years  ago, 
the  North  American  Agri-Food  Market  Inte- 
gration Consortium  (NAAMIC)  will  now  re- 
ceive about  $150,000  a year  from  AAFC  to 
monitor,  analyze  and  discuss  economic  rela- 
tionships among  the  three  NAFTA  countries: 
Canada,  the  United  States  and  Mexico. 

Meilke  says  NAAMIC  is  one  of  the  few 
non-partisan  forums  that  bring  together  aca- 
demics, government  officials  and  the  private 
sector  to  discuss  issues  affecting  all  three  par- 
ties to  the  North  American  Free  Trade 
Agreement. 

The  group  hopes  to  clarify  public 
misperceptions  about  trade,  often  stemming 
from  incorrect  information  and  lack  of  access 
to  relevant  economic  and  policy  analysis. 
Meilke  points,  for  example,  to  the  results  of 
Canada’s  elimination  of  rail  freight  subsidies 
for  grain.  Although  sectors  in  the  United  States 
had  pushed  to  remove  those  rates  — calling 
them  unfair  subsidies  — redrawn  trade  pat- 
terns may  have  left  those  American  players 
worse  off,  he  says. 

“When  the  subsidies  were  eliminated,  more 
product  flowed  north-south.” 

Members  of  NAAMIC  will  examine  market 


integration  among  NAFTA  countries,  com- 
mission research,  run  an  annual  policy  work- 
shop and  share  results  with  key  policy-makers. 
A key  goal  for  the  body  is  to  help  maximize 
gains  and  minimize  losses  from  freer  trade 
through  appropriate  policies  and  regulatory 
mechanisms. 

Delegates  to  the  second  annual  NAAMIC 
workshop,  being  planned  for  next  spring  in 
Texas,  will  discuss  agri-food  policy  and  regula- 
tory co-ordination  under  NAFTA,  looking 
particularly  at  trade  in  beef  and  pork. 

NAAMIC  will  also  receive  funding  from  the 
Mexican  government,  the  Farm  Foundation 
and  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Guelph’s  academic  partners  in  the  United 
States  and  Mexico  are  Texas  A&M  University 
and  El  Colegio  de  Mexico. 

“Most  economists  believe  there’s  a net  gain 
to  freer  trade,”  says  Meilke.  But  he  points  to  in- 
herent problems  in  agricultural  trade,  notably 
polarization  between  a few  extremely  large 
producers  and  many  smaller  organizations  — 
not  to  mention  a dwindling  number  of  family 
farms. 

“1  think  we  ignore  the  losers  at  our  peril.  I 
think  losses  are  often  overestimated,  but  we 
shouldn’t  ignore  them.” 
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We’re 


Close,  But 
We’re  Not 
There  Yeti 

The  campus  United  Way 
campaign  has  reached  90  per 
cent  of  its  $325,000  goal,  say 
co-chairs  Irene  Thompson, 
assistant  director  of  Residence  Life, 
and  Prof.  Anthony  Clarke,  assistant 
vice-president  (academic).  With 
just  over  a week  to  go,  they 
encourage  staff,  faculty,  retirees 
and  students  to  provide  the 
remaining  $31,000  needed  to  reach 
the  goal. 

You  can  still  submit  a pledge 
form  to  qualify  for  the  grand  prize 
in  the  United  Way  incentive  draw 
Dec.  2.  Goliger’s  Travel  has 
donated  a theatre  weekend  package 
that  includes  tickets  for  two  to  a 
Stage  West  production  in 
Mississauga,  overnight  accommo- 
dation, dinner  and  breakfast. 

Pledge  forms  are  available  on 
the  United  Way  campaign  website 
at  www.uoguelph.ca/unitedway. 

The  website  also  lists  all  the 
early  bird  prize  winners  and  pro- 
vides information  about  the  85  lo- 
cal programs  that  are  supported  by 
United  Way  Community  Services 
of  Guelph  and  Wellington. 

The  events  section  has  news 
about  upcoming  draws,  raffles  and 
special  events,  including: 

• A cake  day  and  raffle  sponsored 
by  the  Counselling  and  Student 
Development  Centre,  Student 
Life  and  Career  Services  and 
Co-operative  Education  Ser- 
vices. View  the  prizes  and  buy 
tickets  on  UC  Level  3 for  the 
Nov.  25  draw.  They’re  $1  each, 
three  for  $2. 

• A raffle  sponsored  by  Purchasing 
Services,  featuring  nine  prizes, 
including  an  office  chair  and  a 
portable  MP3/CD  player.  Tick- 
ets are  $2  each  or  3 for  $5  and  can 
be  purchased  on  Level  5 of  the 
University  Centre  from  9 a.m.  to 
3 p.m.  Draw  date  is  Nov.  26. 

• Win  a gigantic  jar  of  jujubes 
from  Communications  and 
Public  Affairs  if  you  guess  how 
many  are  in  the  jar.  $1  a guess, 
three  for  $2.  Draw  date  is  Dec.  9. 
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Former  Chancellor’s  Legacy  Lives  On 


Political  scientist’s  new  book  traces  the  career  of  Justice  Emmett  Hall 


BY  RACHELLE  COOPER 

Even  though  he  died  almost  10 
years  ago  at  the  age  of  97, 
Justice  Emmett  Hall,  U of  G’s  second 
chancellor  and  the  subject  of  a new 
biography  by  retired  political  science 
professor  Fred  Vaughan,  has 
recently  been  praised  in  the  national 
newspapers. 

Hall  is  earning  applause  for  being 
the  lone  voice  of  dissent  in  1967 
when  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada 
reconsidered  Steven  Truscott’s  1959 
murder  conviction.  After  14-year- 
old  Truscott  was  sentenced  to  death 
for  murdering  12-year-old  Lynne 
Harper,  a 1966  book  by  Isabel 
Lebourdais  championed  Truscott’s 
innocence,  which  prompted  the  gov- 
ernment to  refer  the  case  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Canada  for  another 
look.  The  court  confirmed  the  jury’s 
verdict  by  an  8-to-l  majority.  Hall 
was  the  lone  dissenter. 

Last  month,  Truscott’s  lawyers 
were  hoping  there  would  be  a new 
trial,  something  Hall  also  called  for 
in  1967,  but  it  was  decided  that 
Truscott’s  case  will  instead  be  re- 
viewed once  again,  this  time  by  the 
Ontario  Court  of  Appeal. 

Vaughan,  who  taught  political 
science  at  Guelph  from  1967  to  1996, 
first  requested  an  interview  with  Hall 
in  1969  and  followed  his  career  and 
life  closely,  collecting  material  for 
Aggressive  in  Pursuit.  The  Life  of  Jus- 
tice Emmett  Hal/,  which  was  released 
this  month. 

“I’ve  been  a reader  of  biographies 
for  many  years,  and  my  interest  in 
teaching  at  the  University  was  in  the 
area  of  constitutional  law  and  judi- 
ciary,’’ says  Vaughan.  “So  I thought 
it  would  be  interesting  to  combine 
my  interests  in  law  and  biography 
and  write  a judicial  biography.” 

Now  living  in  Nova  Scotia,  he  re- 
cently returned  to  Guelph  to  present 
a copy  of  his  book  to  Truscott,  who 
Vaughan  says  has  never  forgotten 
the  support  he  received  from  Hall. 

‘It’s  still  a mystery  to  me  today 
why  Emmett  Hall  stood  alone  in  dis- 
sent,” says  Vaughan.  “But  it  was,  I 
think,  his  incredible  penetration  into 
the  procedures  of  the  trial.  He  went 
through  the  transcript  of  that  trial 
with  an  attention  to  detail  that  was 
so  characteristic  of  him.  He  came  up 
with  a number  of  things  that  told 
him  the  trial  that  took  place  in 


Goderich  in  1959  was  a ‘bad  trial.’ 
That’s  the  term  he  used.” 

Implied  in  Hall’s  judgment  of  the 
case  is  a severe  criticism  of  Truscott’s 
original  lawyers,  says  Vaughan. 

“They  didn’t  do  the  kind  of  work 
Hall  would  have  done  as  a lawyer, 
and  he  wouldn’t  have  allowed  the 
judge  to  get  away  with  what  he  did  in 
the  initial  trial.  The  big  thing  to  un- 
derstand about  Hall’s  style  of  judg- 
ing was  that  he  looked  on  himself, 
especially  in  criminal  cases,  as  an  ac- 
cused person’s  last  defence  lawyer 
available.  Some  judges  don’t  believe 
the  role  of  the  judge  is  to  be  an  advo- 
cate of  the  accused,  but  that’s  the  way 
Hall  thought  of  it.” 

His  decision  in  the  Truscott  ap- 
peal case  was  not  the  only  time  Hall 
was  controversial,  says  Vaughan, 
who  called  his  book  Aggressive  in 
PursMJf  because  Hall  was  known  for 
being  aggressive. 

“In  court,  he  frequently  had  to  be 
called  to  order  by  the  judge.  When  he 
conducted  his  health  services  com- 


mission, he  went  nose  to  nose  with 
the  doctors  and  other  people  who 
appeared  before  the  committee.” 

He  may  have  been  harsh  with 
doctors  as  chair  of  the  Royal  Com- 
mission on  Health  Services  in  Can- 
ada in  the  1960s,  but  Hall’s 
recommendations  caused  him  to  be 
known  as  the  father  of  medicare.  The 
1964  Hall  Report  recommended  a 
joint  federal/provincial  system  that 
would  cover  the  costs  of  preventive 
health-care  services  and  hospital 


care  for  all  Canadians.  Vaughan  ded- 
icates a chapter  in  his  book  to  Hall’s 
role  in  developing  medicare. 

He  also  dedicates  a chapter  to 
Hall’s  role  as  chair  of  the  provincial 
committee  on  the  Ontario  education 
system,  but  is  less  enthusiastic  about 
the  recommendations  in  the  result- 
ing 1969  Hall-Dennis  Report. 

“It’s  always  very  difficult  to  un- 
derstand how  Emmett  Hall  could 
have  lent  his  name  to  that  dreadful 
mess,”  says  Vaughan.  “It  led  to  pro- 
gressive education  in  schools  that 
produced  a lot  of  students  who 
couldn’t  write  when  they  came  to 
university.” 

The  book  follows  Hall’s  long  ca- 
reer, starting  with  his  early  days  as  a 
Saskatchewan  lawyer.  Hall  practised 
law  in  Saskatoon  until  1957,  when  he 
became  chief  justice  of  the  Court  of 
Queen’s  Bench  of  Saskatchewan.  Af- 
ter serving  as  chief  justice  of  Sas- 
katchewan and  of  the  Court  of 
Appeal,  he  was  appointed  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Canada  in  1962. 

When  Hall  was  named  Guelph’s 
second  chancellor  in  1971,  he  be- 
lieved Vaughan  and  economics  pro- 
fessor lack  Madden  were  behind  the 
appointment  because  they  were  the 
only  two  people  on  campus  who 
knew  him.  “But  I was  away  as  a visit- 
ing fellow  at  Oxford  at  the  time,” 
says  Vaughan,  “so  the  news  was  quite 
a shock  when  I came  back." 

Vaughan  has  dedicated  the  book 
to  Bill  Wmegard,  who  was  president  \ 
ofUoJG  when  Hall  was  appointed 
chancellor. 

Aggressive  in  Pursuit  is  the  second 
book  Vaughan  has  finished  in  retire- 
ment. The  Canadian  Federalist  Ex- 
periment From  Defiant  Monarchy  to 
Reluctant  Republic  was  published  in 
2003.  He’s  now  working  on  a book 
about  the  judicial  philosophy  of  Vis- 
count Haldane. 
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Students  Donate 
$17,000  in  Food 


Guelph  students  have 
donated  $17,000  from  their 
meal  plans  to  buy  food  for  local 
charities  through  Meal  Exchange,  a 
student-run  national  campus 
charity.  This  semester,  U of  G 
students  have  raised  the  highest 
amount  of  any  Canadian  university 
or  college  through  the  program. 

The  students’  donations  will  be 
used  to  buy  wholesale  products  for 
1 7 organizations  throughout  the  city 
that  support  abused  women,  home- 
less teens  and  people  who  use  food 
banks. 


On  Nov.  27,  dozens  of  U of  G 
student  volunteers  will  deliver  the 
food  to  the  organizations. 

“Meal  Exchange  creates  a way  for 
students  to  make  a difference,”  says 
Anita  Abraham,  a Meal  Exchange 
co-ordinator  and  fourth-year  U of  G 
student. 

“Students  at  the  University  of 
Guelph  bring  so  much  hope  to  our 
city  through  their  community-con- 
scious actions.  It’s  absolutely  incred- 
ible to  witness  the  social  change  that 
is  possible  through  mobilization  of 
my  generation.” 


*35-day  delivery  "Over  a thousand  fabrics  & leathers 


Builders  of  Hand-Tied  Coil-Spring  Sofas  Since  IQQO 

Main  St.  South,  Downtown  Rockwood 
519-856-2575/888-339-2819  www.rumoursfumiture.com 


Counting  carbs  or 
trying  to  make  healthy  choices? 

•The  Salter  Nutritional  Scale  calculates  carbohydrates, 
cholesterol,  fat,  calories,  sodium,  fiber  and  protein 
•Analyses  over  900  foods,  ingredients  and  liquids 

• Has  built  in  memory  to  track  your  nutritional  intake 

• A great  kitchen  scale  too! 

Ideal  if  you  are  on  a diet  or  active  in  sports. 
Makes  a perfect  gift,  even  for  yourself. 

Price:  $92.00  (+tax  +shipping) 

Order/ learn  more  at 

www.gobalancedliving.com 
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CARLA  BRADSHAW 

Alumni  affairs  manager  for  the  Ontario  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, staff  member  atUofC  since  1987 
After  spending  years  co- 
ordinating volunteers  on  the 
board  of  the  OAC  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation, Carla  Bradshaw  decided 
last  year  to  take  their  example 
and  give  back  to  her  community. 

“My  volunteers  were  a good 
inspiration,”  she  says. 

Last  spring,  she  began  volun- 
teering with  Wyndham  House, 
which  provides  safe  and  stable 
housing  for  young  men  and  women  in  Guelph.  She’s 
involved  in  marketing,  public  relations  and  fundrais- 
ing. 

“1  wanted  to  choose  something  that  meant  some- 
thing to  me,”  says  Bradshaw.  “There  are  children  out 
there  who  need  this  organization.” 

Although  she’s  had  to  put  in  many  hours,  she  says 
her  experience  on  the  Wyndham  House  board  has  been 
well  worth  it. 

“The  enthusiasm  and  the  dedication  of  the  people 
around  that  table  have  had  a big  impact  on  me.” 

Currently,  Wyndham  House  is  gearing  up  for  its  an- 
nual CBC  reading  of  Charles  Dickens’  A Christmas 
Carol,  to  be  held  Dec.  4 at  7:30  p.m.  at  Dublin  Street 
United  Church.  This  year’s  readers  include  Bob  Mc- 
Donald, host  of  CBC  Radio’s  Quirks  & Quarks,  and 
president  Alastair  Summerlee.  (Tickets  are  $15  and  are 
available  from  Bradshaw  at  Ext.  56657.) 

Bradshaw’s  other  pet  interest  this  fall  is  running.  She 
signed  up  for  a running  clinic  in  September  and  hopes 
to  compete  in  a five-kilometre  race  by  the  spring. 

Although  she  admits  she’s  juggling  a lot  of  commit- 
ments these  days,  she  says  everything  falls  into  place. 

“The  busier  you  are,  the  more  time  you  make  to  be 
productive.” 

GARY  UMPHREY 

Faculty  member  in  the  Department  of  Mathematics  and 
Statistics  since  2001 
When  he  isn’t  in  the  classroom 
teaching  about  numbers.  Prof 
Gary  Umphrey  likes  to  spend  his 
free  time  coDecting  ants  — in  all 
shapes  and  forms. 

His  house  is  fuU  of  books, 
movie  posters  and  other  ant-re- 
lated  memorabilia,  as  well  as  sev- 
eral colonies  of  the  real  thing. 

“I’m  an  admitted  ant  junkie,” 
he  says  with  a laugh,  adding  that  his  wife.  Jennifer,  “tol- 
erates” the  roommates. 

“1  think  everybody  who  works  with  ants  is  fascinated 
with  their  social  behaviour.”  he  says.  “But  from  a tax- 
onomy point  of  view,  they  are  structurally  very  elegant 
insects  with  quite  a bit  of  morphological  diversity.” 

Umphrey  developed  a fondness  for  the  six-legged 
creatures  as  an  undergraduate  at  U of  G studying  biol- 
ogy and  mathematical  sciences.  He  also  earned  an  M.Sc. 
in  statistics  from  Guelph,  but  did  his  PhD  at  Carleton 
University  in  evolutionary  biology  and  systematics. 

In  the  classroom,  Umphrey  uses  ants  in  his  special- 
ization of  applying  statistics  to  biodiversity  issues.  But 
his  research  overlaps  with  his  home  life,  where  he  feeds 


his  ant  colonies  mealworms,  peanut  butter  and  jelly.  He 
also  collects  and  reads  “insect  fiction  literature,”  in 
which  insects  are  the  main  characters  or  integral  to  the 
plot.  This  includes  Stefan  Themerson’s  Professor 
Mmaa’s  Lecture,  Franz  Kafka’s  The  Metamorphosis  and 
Frederick  Philip  Grove’s  Consider  Her  Ways. 

"Another  one  of  my  favourite  things  to  do  when  Tm 
not  leaching  is  to  go  out  searching  for  ants,”  he  says.  “1 
go  all  over  the  place.”  This  summer,  he  went  on  an  ant 
quest  through  the  United  States,  from  Nevada  to  Cali- 
fornia and  from  Mississippi  to  Florida,  and  then 
through  Alberta  and  British  Columbia. 

“I’m  trying  to  collect  a broad  geographical  diversity 
of  ants  for  my  research  and  for  (zoology  professor)  Paul 
Hebert’s  bar-coding  project.  But  more  than  anything 
else,  it’s  great  fun.” 

Umphrey  says  his  four-year-old  son,  William,  is  also 
fond  of  ants,  “but  he  doesn’t  like  them  as  much  as  1 do.” 

JEANNIELEE 

Third-year  student  in  the  B.Comm.  management  eco- 
nomics program 

When  Jeannie  Lee  came  to  Can- 
ada from  Korea  three  years  ago, 
she  couldn’t  believe  the  “com- 
fortable and  calm”  feeling  of 
Guelph. 

“People  here  are  really 
friendly,”  she  says.  “When  they 
make  eye  contact,  they  say:  ‘Good 
morning.’” 

Since  arriving  here,  she’s 
wanted  to  let  people  know  more 
about  Korean  food,  culture  and  language,  and  through 
the  Korean  Students’  Association,  she’s  been  able  to  do 
just  that. 

Lee  says  the  organization  is  small  but  close,  almost 
like  an  on- campus  family.  Last  year,  she  was  president 
of  the  group:  this  year,  she’s  serving  as  senior  adviser. 
“I’m  like  the  older  sister,”  she  says. 

Last  week,  the  association  held  its  annual  Korean 
Food  Day  in  the  Grad  Lounge,  serving  traditional  foods 
to  several  hundred  people. 

Lee  says  that  sharing  her  country’s  cuisine  with  oth- 
ers in  Guelph  is  a great  experience.  “I  am  so  happy  to  see 
them  eating  Korean  food.  And  when  I see  people  learn- 
ing the  names  of  the  dishes,  I feel  so  honoured.” 

Her  favourite  dish  to  cook  is  a spicy  barbecued 
chicken  called  dakkalbi,  and  she  loves  cooking  for  a 
crowd.  She  often  invites  other  Korean  students  to  her 
house  for  a meal. 

Lee  says  she  doesn’t  have  as  much  time  as  she’d  like 
to  cook  and  indulge  in  another  favourite  pastime,  sing- 
ing, because  she’s  holding  down  two  jobs  in  addition  to 
attending  classes.  She  is  a work-study  student  in  the  Of- 
fice of  Open  Learning,  doing  marketing  research  for  the 
English-language  program,  and  also  does  Korean-Eng- 
lish  translation  for  an  online  company. 

No  matter  how  busy  she  is,  however,  she  always 
makes  time  for  her  dog  Ah-Rong,  which  she  acquired 
since  coming  to  Canada.  She  also  has  a 1 5-year-old  dog 
called  Hae  Rong  that  she  had  to  leave  behind  in  Korea 
with  her  parents. 

“I  cried  a lot  in  my  first  year  in  Canada  because  I 
missed  Hae  Rong  so  much,”  she  says.  “I  can’t  live  with- 
out my  dogs.  Someday,  I’d  like  to  build  a facility  where  I 
can  take  care  of  lost  dogs.  That’s  one  of  my  dreams.” 


Jeannie  Lee 


New  Violence  Action  Group 
Leads  i6  Days  of  Activism 


The  Violence  Action  Group,  a 
new  group  on  campus 
dedicated  to  raising  awareness  about 
gender  violence,  is  presenting  16 
days  of  activism  as  part  of  a global 
campaign  for  women’s  human 
rights.  It  runs  from  Nov.  25,  the 
International  Day  Against  Violence 
Against  Women,  to  Dec.  10, 
International  Human  Rights  Day. 

The  campaign  kicks  off  Nov.  25 
with  an  event  called  “Fight  Gender 


Violence:  Send  a Message”  from 
noon  to  4 p.m.  in  the  University 
Centre  courtyard. 

Other  events  will  include  a social 
action  theatre  presentation  on  sex- 
ual assault  by  the  Wellness  Educa- 
tion Training  Troupe,  special 
programming  by  the  Women’s  Ra- 
dio Collective  at  CFRU  93.3  FM, 
film  screenings,  a tea  at  the 
Women’s  Resource  Centre  and  an 
evening  of  women’s  voices  at  the 


Bullring.  There  will  also  be  a series  of 
vigils  hosted  by  Amnesty  Interna- 
tional, Women  in  Science  and  Engi- 
neering, the  AIDS  Committee  of 
Guelph  and  Guelph-Wellington 
Women  in  Crisis. 

The  16  days  will  conclude  with 
the  Aboriginal  Student  Association 
hosting  a poduck  and  evening  of 
spoken  word.  For  a full  schedule  of 
events,  visit  the  website  www.csa. 
uoguelph.ca/16days. 
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Reading  Between  the  Lines 

Psychologist  explores  reading  comprehension  and  math  disabilities  in  children  with  spina  bifida 


BY  RACHELLE  COOPER 

PROF.  Marcia  Barnes,  Psycho- 
logy, says  that  contrary  to  the 
common  belief  that  problems  with 
arithmetic  among  children  with 
spina  bifida  are  related  to 
visual/spatial  skills,  she  has  found 
that  the  two  seem  unrelated. 

“Visual-spatial  difficulties  are  ac- 
tually related  to  other  aspects  of 
math,  such  as  geometry  and  word 
problem-solving,”  she  says. 

After  spending  1 1 years  as  a psy- 
chologist and  researcher,  Barnes  ar- 
rived on  campus  July  1 and  holds  an 
internal  University  Research  Chair 
position.  Her  research  into  the  math 
difficulties  of  children  with  spina 
bifida  was  prompted  seven  years  ago 
when  she  was  working  at  the  Hospi- 
tal for  Sick  Children  as  a clini- 
cian-scientist and  researcher  and 
came  across  a problem  she  couldn’t 
find  the  answer  to. 

Her  research  at  the  time  focused 
on  reading  comprehension  in  chil- 
dren with  neurological  afflictions, 
primarily  spina  bifida.  She  used  that 
research  to  help  parents  cope  with 
their  children’s  reading  problems, 
but  was  stymied  when  a set  of  par- 
ents asked  how  to  deal  with  their 
child’s  problems  in  math. 

"How  was  1 going  to  inform  par- 
ents whose  children  were  struggling 
with  math  if  we  didn’t  have  good  re- 
search that  says  this  is  where  the 
problems  are  coming  from  and  this 
is  what  to  do  about  them?”  she  says. 

Because  about  40  per  cent  of  chil- 
dren with  spina  bifida  are  diagnosed 
with  math  disabilities  by  the  early  el- 
ementary grades,  Barnes  says  follow- 
ing them  from  an  early  age  allows 


Prof.  Marcia  Barnes  is  involved  in  a range  of  studies  related  to  how 
children  learn.  photo  by  grant  martin 


her  to  look  for  the  developmental 
precursors  of  later  math  difficulties. 

She  and  her  colleagues  have  been 
observing  a group  of  children  with 
spina  bifida  and  typically  developing 
children  since  the  age  of  six  months. 
The  children  are  now  five,  and 
Barnes  will  follow  their  development 
until  they  reach  Grade  4. 

“One  thing  we’re  looking  at  is 
whether  or  not  children  who  have 
some  difficulties  in  using  their  fin- 


gers to  count  will  have  problems 
later  in  using  their  fingers  to  perform 
calculations  such  as  adding,”  she 
says.  "This  research  will  help  with 
early  identification  and  early 
intervention.” 

This  is  only  one  of  Barnes’  cur- 
rent research  projects.  In  another 
study,  she  is  co-ordinating  the 
neuropsychology  part  of  a multina- 
tional clinical  trial.  The  trial  aims  to 
determine  if  moderate  hypothermia 


treatment  improves  cognitive  out- 
comes in  children  with  severe  head 
injuries.  The  study  is  a collaboration 
of  critical-care  physicians,  neuropsy- 
chologists and  neurosurgeons  at  all 
children’s  trauma  centres  in  Canada 
and  some  in  England  and  France. 
More  than  200  children  are  taking 
part  in  the  study,  which  began  four 
years  ago. 

“There  are  some  animal  studies 
and  studies  of  severely  injured  adults 
suggesting  that  hypothermia  may  be 
protective  because  it  might  affect 
secondary  injury  to  the  brain  such  as 
brain  swelling,”  says  Barnes.  “The 
last  children  have  just  been  recruited 
into  the  study,  and  the  data  collec- 
tion will  be  finished  in  a year.” 

In  another  head  injury  study,  she 
examined  how  an  accident  at  differ- 
ent points  in  a child’s  brain  develop- 
ment can  affect  the  acquisition  of 
reading  skills. 

“There’s  a popular  idea  that  the 
younger  you  are  when  you  have  a 
brain  injury,  the  better  off  you  are,” 
she  says.  "Although  this  is  true  for 
some  types  of  brain  injury  and  for 
the  development  of  some  skills,  we 
have  found  the  opposite  can  also  be 
true.  If  you  have  a diffuse  brain  in- 
jury before  you’ve  learned  a skiU  or 
while  you’re  in  the  rapid  phase  of 
learning,  it  might  actually  be  worse 
for  you.” 

In  this  study,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  the  journal  Developmental 
Neuropsychology,  Barnes  used  the  ac- 
quisition of  reading  to  determine 
how  a child’s  cognitive  development 
was  affected  by  an  injury. 

“We  found  that  in  a child  who 
has  not  yet  learned  how  to  read  or  is 
just  starting  to  learn,  a traumatic 


Saddle  Up! 

Equine  Guelph  aims  to  strengthen  communication  among  equine  researchers,  horse  owners  and  the  industry 


BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 

Equine  research,  education 
and  performance  are  the  key 
functions  of  a recently  established 
centre  at  U of  G that  will  serve  as  the 
University’s  door  to  the  horse 
industry. 

Supported  and  overseen  by 
equine  industry  groups,  Equine 
Guelph  aims  to  strengthen  commu- 
nication among  equine  researchers, 
horse  owners  and  the  industry,  and 
will  focus  on  promoting  equine 
health  and  well-being,  says  Prof. 
Alan  Meek,  former  dean  of  the  On- 
tario Veterinary  College  and 
co-chair  of  the  new  body’s  advisory 
council. 

“There’s  nothing  like  this  else- 
where in  Canada,”  he  says.  “The 
horse  industry  is  growing  and  is  a 
very  important  sector  of  Ontario’s 
economy.” 

As  a key  component  of  that  in- 
dustry, horse  racing  alone  is  worth 
roughly  $1  billion  a year  in  Ontario. 

“Guelph  has  the  expertise  to  sup- 
port the  health-care  needs  of  the  in- 
dustry, and  Equine  Guelph’s 


programs  are  an  investment  in  that 
and  the  future  of  the  industry,”  he 
says. 

Equine  Guelph  was  created  in 
summer  2003  with  a threefold  man- 
date in  research,  education  and  per- 
formance. 

The  Equine  Guelph  research  pro- 
gram has  invested  more  than 
$400,000  in  18  projects  for  2004/05. 
Clinical  studies  professor  Laurent 
Viel,  chair  of  the  equine  research 
committee,  says  most  of  those  pro- 
jects will  last  for  one  or  two  years  and 
yield  industry  applications. 

Current  research  projects  include 
a study  of  the  causes  of  fractures  and 
other  racetrack  accidents  that  cur- 
rently require  euthanization  of 
horses.  U of  G faculty  hope  to  help 
prevent  injuries  resulting  from 
training  methods  or  track  surfaces. 

Another  study  is  looking  at  hoof 
shape  and  dynamics.  Using  com- 
puter simulation  programs  in  con- 
junction with  researchers  in  the 
School  of  Engineering  and  the  De- 
partment of  Human  Biology  and 
Nutritional  Sciences,  OVC  scientists 
hope  to  improve  track  surfaces  and 


reduce  hoof  injury. 

On  the  learning  front,  the  equine 
science  certificate  program  offered 
by  distance  education  through  the 
Office  of  Open  Learning  has  already 
attracted  about  450  students,  from 
horse  owners  to  grooms  and  train- 
ers. Through  six  12-week-long 
courses  completed  online,  students 
learn  about  horse  nutrition,  physiol- 
ogy, anatomy  and  other  topics.  To 
date,  more  than  35  people  have  grad- 
uated from  the  program. 

“The  goal  of  the  courses  is  to 
work  vrith  horse  owners  to  make 
changes  in  behaviour  that  result  in 
better  horse  care,”  says  Gayle  Ecker, 
senior  manager  for  Equine  Guelph. 

Along  with  other  staff,  (acuity 
and  industry  professionals,  she 
teaches  equine  courses  online  to  a 
growing  number  of  students  regis- 
tered in  the  program  worldwide. 
“There’s  a demand  for  these 
courses,”  she  says. 

An  equine  performance  centre 
(EPC)  provides  services  such  as  ad- 
vanced diagnostics  for  horses  re- 
ferred to  Guelph  because  of 
unexplained  performance  problems. 


(The  Veterinary  Teaching  Hospital 
will  continue  to  provide  medical  and 
surgical  care  for  horses  referred  by 
private  veterinarians.) 

The  EPC  will  temporarily  occupy 
the  Equine  Sciences  Building,  which 
is  located  at  the  intersection  of 
McGilvray  Street  and  Smith  Lane. 
Renovations  to  be  completed  by  next 
spring  for  that  purpose  will  include  a 
reception  area,  state-of-the-art  as- 
sessment rooms  and  a ward  area. 

The  EPC  \vill  have  access  to  infra- 
structure such  as  OVC’s  new  mag- 
netic resonance  imaging  facility. 
Until  now,  horse  owners  looking  for 
such  facilities  and  services  have  had 
to  send  their  animals  to  the  United 
States. 

Equine  Guelph’s  advisory  coun- 
cil includes  U of  G and  industry  rep- 
resentatives. Its  co-chairs  since 
summer  2004  have  been  Meek  and 
Moira  Gunn,  a veterinarian  and 
president  of  Armstrong  Bros,  in 
Inglewood.  (The  inaugural  chair  was 
Byron  Beeler,  former  president  of 
Novartis  Animal  Health  Canada 
Inc.)  Other  U of  G members  of  the 
advisory  council  are  Viel  and  Prof. 


brain  injury  disrupts  the  acquisition 
of  reading,  whereas  children  who  are 
injured  after  they’ve  started  to  learn 
how  to  read  don’t  lose  their  ability  to 
read.” 

Barnes  has  also  just  started  a study 
looking  at  what  reading  and  language 
factors  contribute  to  reading  com- 
prehension in  English-  and  French- 
speaking  children  in  Ontario  and 
Quebec. 

“The  assumption  is  often  that  if 
kids  can  learn  how  to  read  the  words, 
then  they  use  their  general  language 
skills  to  understand  what  the  text  I 
means,  but  this  is  not  always  the 
case,”  she  says. 

Barnes  notes  that  we  have  much 
less  understanding  of  how  reading 
comprehension  develops  than  we 
have  about  how  the  ability  to  read 
words  develops. 

“Even  kids  who  are  fast  readers 
and  have  very  good  word-decoding 
skills  can  have  problems  in  compre- 
hension,” she  says.  “Even  when  they 
know  what  the  words  mean,  they  can 
have  problems  integrating  their  gen- 
eral knowledge  with  text.” 

The  Ontario  Grade  10  literary  test 
results  show  that  many  students  have 
problems  with  this  aspect  of  compre- 
hension, she  adds. 

“Many  Grade  10  students  had  dif- 
ficulty mobilizing  their  own  knowl- 
edge to  understand  the  meaning  of  a 
text  and  to  learn  from  that  text." 

Studying  the  factors  that  affect 
how  English-  and  French-speaking 
children  understand  narrative,  social 
science  and  science  texts  at  different 
grades  will  allow  Barnes  to  determine 
what  factors  in  development  are  im- 
portant for  children  to  be  able  to  un- 
derstand what  they  read. 


Rob  McLaughlin,  associate  vice- 
president  (research),  agri-food  and 
partnerships. 

Other  members  of  the  advisory 
council  include  representatives  of 
the  Ontario  Equestrian  Federation, 
the  Ontario  Racing  Commission  and 
Woodbine  Entertairunent  Group. 

Equine  Guelph  currently  receives 
about  $540,000  a year  from  industry 
partners,  including  the  E.P.  Taylor 
Equine  Research  Fund,  the  Horse- 
men’s Benevolent  and  Protective  As- 
sociation of  Ontario,  the  Ontario 
Harness  Horse  Association  and  the 
Ontario  Horse  Racing  Industry  As- 
sociation. Funding  also  comes 
through  the  Ontario  Ministry  of  Ag- 
riculture and  Food  agreement  with 
UofG. 

“Equine  Guelph  represents  an 
opportunity  for  many  facets  of  the 
industry  to  interface  with  the  Minis- 
try of  Agriculture  and  Food  and  the 
University  of  Guelph,”  says 
McLaughlin.  “It  creates  the  environ- 
ment or  venue  for  us  to  discuss  issues 
facing  the  horse  industry  and  how 
we  can  help  them  through  research, 
performance  and  education.” 
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MRI  will  Benefit 
Diagnosis,  Research 


Continued  from  page  I 


Another  benefit  of  MRI  is  its  ver- 
satility. In  addition  to  anatomical 
imaging,  the  equipment  can  pro- 
duce pathological  images,  allowing 
clinicians  to  identify  healthy  and 
diseased  tissue,  and  can  permit 
perfusional  studies  quantifying  the 
amount  of  blood  flow  in  a lesion. 

“The  information  from  MRI  can 
be  very  specific,  such  as  the  exact 
measures  of  a tumour’s  size  and  how 
blood  flows  to  the  site,”  Dobson 
says. 

On  top  of  all  these  advantages, 
MRI  is  non-invasive  and  painless 
and  involves  no  radiation  exposure. 

In  many  cases,  clinical  and  re- 
search work  will  be  intertwined,  says 


Dobson.  The  majority  of  clinical 
cases  (with  permission  from  pet 
owners)  will  also  be  part  of  studies, 
allowing  researchers  to  learn  more 
about  illnesses  such  as  cancer  and 
spinal  cord  disease  by  examining 
MRI  images  from  animal  patients. 
Many  of  these  studies  will  be  appli- 
cable to  both  human  and  animal 
health. 

The  $5-million  MRI  facility  was 
supported  by  OVC’s  Pet  Trust  Fund 
and  through  monies  provided  by  the 
Canada  Foundation  for  Innovation 
and  the  Ontario  Innovation  Trust 
for  a new  Institute  for  Animal-Hu- 
man Links  in  Health  Science 
Research. 


CRC  Awarded 


Continued  from  page  1 


search  and  other  functions  — 190 
million  in  Canada  alone,”  says  Ma- 
son. “We  need  to  assess  and  im- 
prove the  welfare  of  these  animals 
for  ethical  and  legal  reasons,  and  of- 
ten for  practical  reasons,  too.” 

Her  research  plans  include  look- 
ing at  why  some  animal  behaviour 
patterns  become  abnormal  in  cap- 
tivity, as  well  as  how  different  spe- 
cies vary  in  their  response  to  captive 
husbandry  and  what  it  reveals  about 
the  evolutionary  function  of  behav- 
ioural needs,  such  as  the  need  to  for- 
age for  food  even  when  food  is 
provided. 

She  also  intends  to  study  how 


early  life  experience  — particularly 
in  the  quality  and  quantity  of  mater- 
nal care  — modifies  an  animal’s 
long-term  responses  to  challenges 
inherent  in  captivity. 

“Prof.  Mason’s  area  ofexpertise  is 
as  much  about  human  behaviour  as 
it  is  about  animal  welfare,”  says  Prof. 
Alan  Wildeman,  vice-president  (re- 
search). “Her  research  challenges  all 
of  us  to  think  more  about  the  enor- 
mous control  that  we  have  over  the 
lives  of  so  many  animals.  We  are 
grateful  for  the  CRC  program  be- 
cause, without  it.  Prof.  Mason  would 
not  have  joined  the  University  of 
Guelph.” 


(est.  1978) 


Low  Student  Teacher  Ratio 
Vi  Day  Preschool 
Full  Day  Jr.  & Sr.  Kindergarten 
Elementary  Grades  1-6 
Extended  Hours  Available 

Downtown  Guelph 

151  Waterloo  Ave. 

Guelph.  OnL 

836-3810 


Enriched  Academic  Curriculum 
Athletic  Program 

• Martial  Arts  • Skating 

• Swimming  • Yoga 

KinderMusik 

Core  French 
Monthly  Field  Trips 
Certiiled  Montessori  Teachers 


••within  the  Child  Lies 
the  Fate  of  the  Future” 
Dr.  Maria  Montessori 


tvu  tv.uuL'lphiiumk'ssori.com 


Where  Are  You  Now? 


If  you  can  identify  where  this  photo  was  taken  on  campus,  you  will  have  your  name  entered  in  a draw  for  a 
$50  gift  certificate  donated  by  the  U of  G Bookstore,  to  be  held  at  the  end  of  the  semester.  Anyone  who 
submits  the  right  answer  by  Nov.  26  at  4:45  p.m.  is  eligible  for  the  draw.  Send  your  response  to 
r.cooper@exec.uoguelph.ca  or  call  Ext.  56982.  Only  Steve  Forbes  of  Campus  Community  Police  correctly 
responded  that  the  Nov.  10  photo  was  of  the  sculpture  Crab  Legs  outside  the  Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre. 


Consultative  Process  Will 
Engage  Entire  Community 

Continued  from  page  1 


determine  if  a new  college  will  give 
the  University  a better  framework  to 
advance  teaching  and  research  pro- 
grams in  these  areas.  McKenna  will 
work  closely  with  Prof.  Alun  Joseph, 
dean  of  the  College  of  Social  and  Ap- 
plied Human  Sciences,  on  this  initia- 
tive. “I  am  delighted  to  work  with 
Chris  McKenna  as  we  advance  this 
important  vision,”  Joseph  says. 

Provost  and  vice-president  (aca- 
demic) Maureen  Mancuso  adds  that 


The  last  issue  of 
at  Guelph  for  the 
fall  semester  is 
Dec.  8.  The 
deadline  to 
submit  copy  is 
Nov.  30. 


the  University  will  be  addressing 
many  issues  in  the  coming  year  as 
part  of  the  strategic  realignment. 
This  includes  working  with  the 
deans  and  the  various  stakeholders 
in  the  Faculty  of  Environmental  Sci- 
ences to  determine  if  it  has  the  ap- 
propriate structure  to  take  full 
advantage  of  academic  and  research 
opportunities. 

“The  process  will  be  a consulta- 
tive one,”  Mancuso  says.  “We  will 
thoroughly  engage  our  faculty,  staff, 
students  and  alumni  in  the  discus- 
sions.” 

U of  G will  also  be  positioning  its 
international  efforts  to  be  more  ef- 
fective. The  overarching  goals  are  to 
strengthen  partnerships  and  collab- 
orations in  research  and  develop- 
ment, internationalize  the 
curriculum  and  increase  student 
support. 

This  will  be  accomplished  by 
adding  new  responsibilities  for  in- 
ternationalism to  the  mandates  of 
the  associate  vice-presidents  for  re- 


search, academics  and  student  af- 
fairs. Each  has  been  asked  to  develop 
practices  and  procedures  to  ensure 
that  the  University’s  objectives  are 
achieved.  Staff  from  the  Centre  for 
International  Programs  will  assume 
key  support  roles  within  the  three 
executive  offices. 

Prof.  Anthony  Clarke  is  assum- 
ing McKenna’s  responsibilities  dur- 
ing his  secondment.  Clarke  will 
become  acting  associate  vice-presi- 
dent (research  and  international  re- 
lations). 

“I  appreciate  Profs.  McKenna 
and  Clarke  accepting  these  new  as- 
signments,” says  Summerlee,  "and  I 
know  the  community  will  support 
them.” 

Prof.  Alan  Wildeman,  vice-presi- 
dent (research),  welcomes  the  new 
initiatives. 

“These  changes  will  allow  us  to 
focus  even  more  on  our  commit- 
ment to  research  and  on  enhancing 
our  international  profile  and  part- 
nerships,” he  says. 


, L.E.D.  Christmas  Lights  Have  Arrived! 

Energy  Efficient!  Much  Brighter! 
use  up  to  90%  less  power  than  conventional  lights. 
Be  sure  to  check  out  our  full  line  of  Christmas  Gift  Ideas 


822.9520 
127  STONE  RD.  E. 

Mon.-Fri.  8-10,  Sat.  8-9,  Sun.  9-6 


821-3414 

10  WOODLAWN  RD.  E. 

Mon.-Fri.  8-9,  Sat.  6-6,  Sun.  9-6 
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Anonymous  & Confldontlol 


CLASSIFIEDS 


FOR  SALE 


Ikea  solid  pine  queen-size  bed  and 
mattress,  Ext.  56982. 


Three-  to  four-bedroom  house  in 
Winterbourne,  less  than  15  minutes 
from  Guelph,  sidesplit,  on  cul- 
de-sac,  large  yard,  family  room,  rec 
room,  air  conditioning,  gas  heating, 
new  roof,  two  skylights,  664-1208. 


Antique  oak  dresser  with  lyre- 
shaped  bevelled  mirror,  three  draw- 
ers, 42"  by  21"  by  24",  excellent  con- 
dition, 837-1526. 


Sectional  sofa  with  queen-size  pull- 
out bed.  Bev,  Ext.  53144,  836-7963 
or  bkostal@uoguelph.ca. 


1996  Nissan  Sentra  XE,  1.6L,  four- 
door  automatic,  white,  well-main- 
tained, service  records,  240,000  kilo- 
metres, certified,  e-tested.  Ext. 
58461  or  dshon@uoguelph.ca. 


Youth’s  hockey  equipment  with 
skates,  suitable  for  ages  nine  to  II, 
excellent  condition.  Ext.  53387  or 
821-1493. 


Vintage  piano  stool  by  Thomas 
Organ  Co.,  Woodstock,  excellent 
condition,  830-2552  or  cshelley@ 
rogers.com. 


Peg  Perego  pram  stroller,  navy  and 
yellow,  823-2315. 


Pool  table,  4’  x 8’,  less  than  two  years 
old,  664-1208. 


1994  Dodge  Caravan,  regularly 
maintained,  great  condition, 
e-tested,  certified,  220,000  km, 
827-1922  or  rrupp@uoguelph.ca. 


Various-sized  mirrors,  unframed, 
821-5502. 


The  Illustrated  Encyclopedia  of  Cat 
Breeds,  Ext.  56580. 


FOR  RENT 


One  bedroom  in  four-bedroom 
house  on  Cole  Road,  central  air, 
high-speed  Internet,  patio,  pool, 
laundry,  parking,  direct  bus  to  cam- 
pus, close  to  Stone  Road  Mali,  $375  a 
month  plus  utilities,  822-2439  or 
syamaguc@uoguelph.ca. 


New  three-bedroom  basement 
apartment.  furnished,  private 
entrance,  two  baths,  full  kitchen, 
laundry,  air  conditioning,  direct 
bus,  each  room  has  cable,  phone, 
Internet  and  lock,  $450  per  room  per 
month,  including  utilities.  763-8444 
or  celineakram@rogers.com. 


Two-bedroom  apartment  to  sublet 
on  Cardigan  Street,  basement  park- 
ing, spa,  laundry  focilitles,  lease  from 
January  to  March  2005,  $779  a 
month  inclusive.  Ext.  58461  or 
dshon@uoguelph.ca. 


Bachelor  apartment  downtown, 
parking,  laundry,  available  Jan.  1 to 
April  30  (negotiable),  $500  a month 
unfurnished,  $550  a month  fur- 
nished, Mike,  leave  message  at 
822-2539. 


Winterized  cottage  near  Tobermory, 
www.rentcottage.com,  cottage 
number  356. 


One  bedroom  in  townhouse  in 
Westminster  Woods,  laundry, 
Internet  access,  close  to  bus  stop, 
$400  a month  inclusive,  766-4325. 


Furnished  three-bedroom  home  in 
south  end,  three  baths,  deck,  laun- 
dry, available  Jan.  1,  $2,000  a month 
inclusive;  furnished  one-bedroom 
apartment  in  south  end,  private 
entrance,  fireplace,  laundry,  avail- 
able Jan.  1,  $1,000  a month  inclusive; 
both  for  long-  or  short-term  lease, 
Carol,  823-1857  or  intelrent@ 
hotmail.com. 


WANTED 


Farm  suitable  for  beef  catde,  reason- 
ably close  to  Guelph,  property  must 
include  house  and  bam  or  outbuild- 
ing of  some  kind,  any  size  acreage 
will  be  considered,  terms  negotiable, 
Chad,  780-0120  or  cmader@ 
uoguelph.ca. 


Furnished  accommodation  for  two 
visiting  scientists  for  winter  2005 
semester,  dnoakes@uoguelph.ca. 


Room  for  Monday  to  Wednesday 
from  Jan.  8 to  April  6 for  professor, 
kitchen  facilities  not  needed,  willing 
to  pay  nightly  or  weekly,  Dot,  Ext. 
53098. 


AVAILABLE 


Experienced  house  cleaner,  refer- 
ences, Lisa,  763-4506. 


Care  for  your  dog  in  my  home  while 
you  travel,  Cobi,  leave  message  at 
836-8086  or  cdemmers@uoguelph. 
ca. 


Classifieds  is  a free  service  available 
to  staff,  faculty,  students,  alumni 
and  retirees  of  the  University.  Sub- 
mit items  to  Linda  Graham  on  Level 
4 of  the  University  Centre,  fax  to 
519-824-7962  or  send  e-mail  to 
l.graham@exec.uoguelph.ca. 


Save  Up  To  50% 

In  Insurance  Product  Discounts 

Your  Group  Discount! 


I Insurance 


Call  today  for  a no-obllgatlon  quote 


Or  visit  our  wobslto  at 

www.staebler.com 


YOUR 

PREFERRED 


Group 

Auto  & Home 

INSURANCE 

PROGRAM 


YOUTH 

(416) 


Toll-fr««  from  any 
phono  In  Ontario 
Undoratandlng 
Poor-aupport  lino 
Talk  to  othor  youth 
up  to  ago  26 

www.youthilna.ea 
TTY  available  on  all  linos 
Sunday  - Friday 
4:00  pm  • 9:30  pm 


Help  Needed! 

Motivated  volunteers  for  overseas 
community  development  projects  with 
Youth  Challenge  International  starting 
in  December,  January  and  February. 

Visit  www.ycl.org 


MakingLifeLessTaxing.  com 


G«R«A*N*G*E 


2»4  GRANGE  ROAD  . GUELPH  - N1E'6R$ 
PHONE  . (»19)  J41-015J  FAX  - (519)541-0158 
E'MAIL  ' ThuNdciibowlf&noqERS.coM 
WEB  SITE  ' www.qRANqcEiiTCRrAiNMENrcENrRE.CA 

MONDAY  NIGHT  POOTBALL 
ON  THE  BIG  SCREEN 

BOWLING  SPECIAL 
8:30  to  1 1 :30  p.m. 


$5.00  per  person  for  2 hours 
FOOD  AND  BEVERAGE  SPECIALS 


MONTESSORI 


SCHOOL  OF  WELLINGTON 

Our  school  ha*  btin  givtn  in 

AWARD  OF  EXCELLENCE 

lor  Boot  Procfieet  in  Early  Childhood  Education 
Oy  WaiUngton  County  Child  Care  8a rvlets  and 
tha  Ontario  Eady  Laarning  Cantie 

Do  you  want  your  child  to  ba  able  to; 
n^andwrltiT 
inwract  wall  w(tn  Mhera? 

■cqifiri  • lew  of  bamlno? 
dtvtlop  ludirthlp  aUBa? 

lyp  help  children  reach  their  full  potential 
In  all  areas  of  life 

• ouaMMUorrtMwrttnehtrt  gynw»lum 

• fun  A haltdty  piuyiiniM  Frtneh 

• Art!  PTDgrmvm  Hutlkoarttn 


519-821-5876 

www.montasaoddehMi.ei 
S8  8ufMa»b*etW»«,0UCLPH  NIHM2 
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EVENTS 


ARBORETUM 


The  Arboretum’s  Theatre  in  the 
Trees  production  of  Ray  Cooney’s 
Funny  Money  continues  until  Dec. 
18.  For  information  and  tickets,  call 
Ext.  54110. 


CONCERTS 


The  Thursday  noon-hour  concert 
series  continues  Nov.  25  with  pia- 
nist/vocalist Carol  Ann  Weaver  and 
vocalist  Rebecca  Campbell  and  Dec. 
2 with  Student  Soloists’  Day.  The 
concerts  begin  at  12:10  p.m.  in 
MacKinnon  107.  Admission  is  free, 
but  donations  are  welcome. 


Prof.  Howard  Spring  leads  the  U of 
G Jazz  Ensemble  Nov.  25  at  8:30 
p.m.  at  the  University  Club,  UC 
Level  5.  The  Jazz  Choir  and  small 
ensembles  will  also  perform.  Admis- 
sion is  $2  at  the  door. 


The  University  Community  Orches- 
tra, conducted  by  Henry  Janzen, 
performs  Nov.  26  at  8 p.m.  at  War 
Memorial  Hall.  The  program  will 
feature  works  by  Rossini,  Haydn  and 
Mendelssohn.  Admission  is  $10  at 
the  door. 


Prof.  Ellen  Waterman  leads  the  Con- 
temporary Music  Ensemble  Nov.  30 
at  8 p.m.  at  Ed  Video,  16A 
Wyndham  St.  N.  The  ensemble  will 
perform  “Sound  Tracks:  Live  Origi- 
nal Music  to  Films  by  Local  Artists.” 


Faculty  in  the  School  of  Fine  Art  and 
Music  perform  Dec.  3 at  7:30  p.m.  at 
the  River  Run  Centre.  Tickets  are 
$10  and  are  available  at  763-3000. 


Marta  McCarthy  leads  the  U of  G 
choirs  in  Lord  Nelson  Mass  Dec.  4 at 
8 p.m.  at  Church  of  Our  Lady.  Tick- 
ets are  $12  and  $15. 


LECTURES 


Temagami  native  Alex  Mathias  pres- 
ents “Temagami:  A First  Nations 
Perspective”  Nov.  25  at  7 p.m.  in  UC 
103.  A question-and-answer  period 
will  follow.  The  talk  is  sponsored  by 
the  Ontario  Public  Interest  Research 
Group,  the  Aboriginal  Resource 
Centre,  the  Aboriginal  Student 
Association  and  Guelph  Students  for 
Environmental  Change. 


U of  G's  Canada  Research  Chairs 
lecture  series  continues  Dec.  3 with 
Prof.  Jonathan  LaMarre,  Biomedical 
Sciences,  discussing  “From  Prome- 
theus to  Gene  Expression:  Lessons 
From  Playing  With  Fire”  at  12:30 
p.m.  in  Rozanski  103. 


NOTICES 


Action  Canada  is  seeking  nomina- 
tions for  its  annual  fellowship  pro- 
gram, which  provides  $20,000  to  up 
to  20  exceptional  young  Canadians 
to  participate  in  a 10-month  pro- 
gram focused  on  leadership  develop- 
ment. The  nomination  deadline  is 


Jan.  21.  For  more  information,  visit 
Tvww.actioncanada.ca  or  call  604- 
268-7961. 


Perimeter  Institute’s  public  lecture 
series  continues  Dec.  2 with  Ray- 
mond Laflamme  of  the  University  of 
Waterloo  discussing  “Harnessing 
the  Quantum  World.”  It  begins  at  7 
p.m.  at  Waterloo  Collegiate  Insti- 
tute, 300  Hazel  St.  The  talk  is  free, 
but  tickets  are  required  and  can  be 
reserved  at  tickets@p^rimeterinsti- 
tute.ca  or  519-569-7600,  Ext.  6152. 


TVOntario  is  looking  for  the  prov- 
ince’s 10  most  inspiring  post-sec- 
ondary lecturers.  Nominations  are 
invited  from  students,  faculty  and 
alumni.  The  winners  will  be  featured 
on  TVO’s  Big  Ideas  next  season. 
Nominations  should  describe  in  250 
words  the  professor/lecturer,  his  or 
her  field  of  study  and  what  unique 
and  dynamic  elements  make  the  per- 
son stand  out.  Nomination  deadline 
is  Nov.  30.  For  more  information, 
visit  wvw.tvo.org/bigideas/contest. 
html. 


The  Canadian  Engineering  Memo- 
rial Foundation  offers  graduate  and 
undergraduate  engineering  scholar- 
ships for  young  women  who  have 
demonstrated  leadership  and  are 
active  in  their  communities  and  in 
extracurricular  activities.  Applica- 
tion deadline  is  Jan.  21.  For  details, 
visit  www.cemf.ca. 


The  Zavitz  Gallery  presents  paint- 
ings by  Eileen  MacArthur  until  Nov. 
27  and  a final  exhibition  from  the 
specialized  studio  program  Nov.  28 
to  Dec.  4. 


The  Canadian  Council  of  Profes- 
sional Engineers  is  calling  for  appli- 
cations for  its  national  scholarship 
program.  Deadline  for  applications 
is  March  1.  For  details,  visit  wvw. 
ccpe.ca  or  send  e-mail  to  marc.bour- 
geois@ccpe.ca. 


The  International  Development 
Research  Centre  is  calling  for  pro- 
posals for  work  in  South,  East  and 
Southeast  Asia  on  assessing  and  mit- 
igating health  risks  from  pollution 
from  the  small-  and  medium-scale 
sectors.  Deadline  is  Dec.  6.  Details 
are  at  http://nerwork.idrc.ca/en/ 
ev-64943-201- 1 -DO_TOPIC.html. 


SEMINARS 


The  Department  of  Zoology 
presents  Jeff  Dawson  of  Wilfrid 
Laurier  University  considering 
“Acoustic  Startle  and  Escape:  Con- 
necting Neurons  and  Biome- 
chanics” Nov.  25.  "From  Slime  to 
Cells:  Comparative  Biomechanics  of 
Intermediate  Filaments”  is  the  topic 
of  Doug  Fudge  of  the  University  of 
British  Columbia  Nov.  29.  On  Dec. 
2,  Todd  Gillis  of  the  University  of 
Washington  discusses  “Getting  to 
the  Heart  of  Cold  Adaptation.”  The 
seminars  begin  at  3:30  p.m.  in 
Axelrod  265A. 


Next  up  in  the  Department  of 
Microbiology  graduate  student  sem- 
inar series  Nov.  26  is  Yonit  Tsatskis 
examining  “The  Role  ofC-Terminal 
Coiled-Coil  Domain  in  Osmosens- 
ing  and  Osmotic  Activation  of  Esch- 
erichia coli  Transporter  ProP.”  On 
Dec.  3,  Kailash  Banasure  presents 
“Green  Fluorescent  Protein  as  a 
Marker  of  the  Activity  of  Two-Com- 
ponent Regulatory  Gene  Promoters 
From  Mycobacterium  avium  sub. 
paratuherculosis."  The  seminars  are 
at  12:30  p.m.  in  Graham  2310. 


“Seeing  the  State:  How  Poor  People 
Access  India’s  Employment  Assur- 
ance Scheme”  is  the  focus  of  Prof. 
Ren^  V^ron,  Geography,  in  the 
international  development  seminar 
series  Nov.  26  at  4 p.m.  in 
MacLachlan  101. 


The  Axelrod  Institute  of  Ichthyology 
seminar  series  continues  Nov.  30 
with  zoology  graduate  student 
Rebecca  Dolson  and  lab  technician 
Kelly  McNichols  presenting  "An 
Introduction  to  the  Bimini  Biologi- 
cal Field  Station  and  Its  Research”  at 
12:30  p.m.  in  Axelrod  168. 


“Dissecting  Natural  Variation  Using 
Small  Molecules”  is  the  topic  of  Sean 
Cutler  of  the  University  of  Toronto 
Nov.  30  in  the  Department  of  Bot- 
any seminar  series.  The  talk  begins  at 
3:30  p.m.  in  Axelrod  265A. 


The  Department  of  Physics  presents 
Doug  Boreham  of  McMaster  Uni- 
versity discussing  “Biological  Effects 
of  Low-Dose  Radiation  — Modifi- 
cation and  Assessment  of  Risk”  Nov. 
30  at  4 p.m.  in  MacNaughton  222. 


The  Centre  for  Spirituality  and 
Work  presents  “Working  With 
Spirit:  Meeting  the  Challenges  of 
Work,”  featuring  Rev.  Canon  Lucy 
Reid  and  Prof.  Fred  Evers,  Sociology 
and  Anthropology,  Dec.  7 at  7:30 
p.m.  in  UC  103.  Cost  is  $30  if  you 
register  by  Dec.  1,  $40  after.  For  reg- 
istration information,  send  e-mail  to 
lreid@uoguelph.ca  or  fevers@ 
uoguelph.ca. 


TEACHING  SUPPORT 


Teaching  Support  Services  (TSS) 
presents  Photoshop  workshops 
focusing  on  masks  Dec.  8 and 
lesser-used  tools  Dec.  15.  On  Nov. 
30,  an  advanced  WebCT  workshop 
will  offer  instructors  hands-on 
training  in  “The  Gradebook”  and 
provide  extended  development  time 
with  individual  assistance  from  TSS 
staff.  On  Dec.  6,  TSS  offers  a session 
on  “Preparing  a 3M  Teaching  Fel- 
lowship Nomination.”  Detailed 
descriptions  of  workshops  and 
online  registration  are  available  at 
www.lss.uogueIph.ca. 


TSS  hosts  a semester-end  luncheon 
for  new  faculty  Dec.  Bat  12:30p.m. 
in  Day  Hall  125.  Register  at 
www.lss.uoguelph.ca. 


THESIS  DEFENCES 


The  final  examination  of  Sanjay 
Girdhar,  a PhD  candidate  in  the 
Department  of  Animal  and  Poultry 
Science,  is  Nov.  30  at  2 p.m.  in  Food 
Science  128.  The  thesis  is  “Develop- 
mental and  Therapeutic  Effects  of 
Exogenous  Dietary  1,4-Diamino- 
butane  (Putrescine)  in  Turkeys.” 
The  adviser  is  Prof.  Trevor  Smith. 


The  final  examination  of  Gina  Web- 
ster, a PhD  candidate  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Psychology,  is  Dec.  8 at  10 
a.m.  in  UC  441.  The  thesis  is  “Build- 
ing a Conceptual  Model  of  Euthana- 
sia Attitudes.”  The  adviser  is  Kevin 
Kellotvay. 


The  final  examination  of  PhD  candi- 
date Maureen  Fox,  Department  of 
Psychology,  is  Dec.  16  at  1 p.m.  in 
UC  441.  The  thesis  is  “Constituents 
and  Correlates  of  Moral  Function- 
ing in  Young  Adults.”  The  adviser  is 
Prof.  Serge  Desmarais. 


COMMUNnYEVENtSj 


The  Canadian  Federation  of  Univer- 
sity Women  (CFUW)  of  Cam- 
bridge, Guelph  and  Kitchener- 
Waterloo  will  hold  its  annual  Dec.  6 
Memorial  Dinner  at  Golfs  Steak 
House  in  Kitchener.  Guest  speaker  is 
former  Ontario  attorney  general 
Marion  Boyd,  who  will  discuss 
women’s  rights,  Ontario’s  Arbitra- 
tion Act  and  Sharia  Law.  The  dinner 
begins  at  6:15  p.m.  All  proceeds  go  to 
support  the  CFUW’s  1989 
Polytechnique  Commemorative 
Award.  For  information  and  tickets, 
call  829-2374  or  836-8752. 


The  annual  CBC  reading  of  the 
Charles  Dickens  classic  A Christmas 
C<3roi is  Dec.  4 at  7:30  p.m.  at  Dublin 
Street  United  Church.  This  year’s 
readers  include  president  Alastair 
Summerlee  and  Bob  McDonald, 
host  of  CBC  Radio’s  Quirks  & 
Quarks.  Proceeds  go  to  Wyndham 
House.  For  tickets,  call  Carla 
Bradshaw  at  Ext.  56657. 


The  Guelph  Chamber  Choir,  con- 
ducted by  Geredd  Neufeld,  performs 
Handel’s  Messiah,  accompanied  by 
the  Musica  Viva  Orchestra  on  period 
instruments,  Dec.  18  at  8 p.m.  at  the 
River  Run  Centre.  For  ticket  infor- 
mation, call  763-3000. 


The  Guelph  Contemporary  Dance 
Festival  presents  a “Christmas 
Extravaganza”  Nov.  27  at  the  Guelph 
Youth  Music  Centre,  75  Cardigan  St. 
The  evening  will  feature  music, 
dance  and  a silent  auction.  Doors 
open  at  7:30  p.m.  For  ticket  infor- 
mation, call  780-2220. 


The  Guelph  Historical  Society  is 
seeking  submissions  for  its  annual 
Verne  Mcllwraith  Essay  Contest. 
This  year’s  topic  is  “Shaping  a Com- 
munity — How  Immigrants  Have 
Enhanced  Our  City.”  Essays  should 
be  2,500  to  3,000  words.  Deadline 


for  submissions  is  Jan.  31.  For  more 
information,  call  Barbara  Brooks  at 
824-3642. 


The  Guelph  Symphony  Orchestra 
presents  a singalong  Messiah  Dec.  12 
at  3 p.m.  at  Church  of  Our  Lady. 
Concert  proceeds  will  go  to  the 
Guelph  Food  Bank.  For  tickets,  call 
763-3000. 


Theatre  Guelph  presents  A Christ- 
mas Carol  Dec.  17  to  23  at  the  River 
Run  Centre.  A preview  runs  Dec.  15. 
Call  763-3000  for  ticket  information. 


Opening  Nov.  27  at  the  Wellington 
County  Museum  and  Archives  is  the 
exhibition  “Just  Like  Mom  and 
Dad.”  Running  Dec.  4 to  Jan.  30  is 
the  show  “Landscape  Photographs 
of  Wellington  County.”  On  Dec,  12, 
the  museum  hosts  its  annual  Christ- 
mas Festival  from  noon  to  4 p.m. 


Guelph  Youth  Singers  hold  their 
annual  seasonal  concert  Dec.  4 at 
7:30  p.m.  at  the  River  Run  Centre. 
Call  763-3000  for  tickets. 


The  Guelph  Historical  Society’s  lec- 
ture series  focuses  on  “The  Intellec- 
tual Archeology  of  the  Wellington 
District  Gaol”  Dec.  7 at  7:30  p.m.  at 
St.  Andrew’s  Church. 


The  Children’s  Community  Choir 
performs  Dec.  8 at  7:30  p.m.  at  the 
Guelph  Youth  Music  Centre.  For 
tickets,  call  837-1119. 


The  Delhi  Community  Centre  is 
hosting  an  exhibition  and  sale  of  pot- 
tery Dec.  4 from  10  a.m.  to  5 p.m. 


Guelph  Little  Theatre  presents  The 
Emperor's  New  ClothesDec.  3 to  5, 10 
to  12  and  17  to  19.  Tickets  are  avail- 
able at  821-0270. 


The  College  Women’s  Club  holds  its 
annual  festive  luncheon  Dec.  7 at 
12:30  p.m.  at  the  Arboretum  Centre. 
Guest  speaker  Isobel  King  will  dis- 
cuss "The  Role  of  Quilts  in  the 
Underground  Railroad.”  For  ticket 
information,  call  836-4377. 


Bayt  Lahm,  a dramatic  oratorio  by 
Elora  composer  Peter  Skoggard,  will 
be  performed  Dec.  2 1 at  8 p.m.  at  the 
River  Run  Centre.  Call  763-3000  for 
tickets. 


The  Guelph  Guild  of  Handweavers 
and  Spinners  holds  a potluck  dinner 
Dec.  1 at  6:30  p.m.  at  Westwood 
United  Church,  577  Willow  Rd. 


The  next  meeting  of  the  Royal  City 
Quilters  Guild  Dec.  14  will  feature  a 
bake  and  deli  sale  and  silent  auction. 
It  begins  at  7 p.m.  at  Westwood 
United  Church. 


The  Elora  Festival  Singers  present 
Handel’s  Messiah  Dec.  1 2 at  3 p.m.  at 
St.  Mary’s  Church  in  Elora.  For 
ticket  information,  call  846-0331. 
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INSIDE:  CSA  FOOD  BANK  SUPPORTS  PEOPLE  IN  NEED  • AWARD-WINNING  COACH  IS  A REAL  SPORT 


Accessibility  Task 
Force  Releases 
Recommendations 

President  invites  comments  and  advice  on  moving  ahead 


BY  LORI  BONA  HUNT 

The  groundbreaking  report 
of  U of  G’s  Presidential  Task 
Force  on  Accessibility  is  likely  to 
ignite  important  dialogue  on 
campus  and  across  the  system,  says 
president  Alastair  Summerlee. 

To  begin  the  discussion  process, 
Summerlee  has  asked  that  the  re- 
port, which  was  released  Nov.  30,  be 
included  on  the  agenda  of  an  infor- 
mal session  of  Senate  Dec.  14.  It  be- 
gins at  7 p.m.  in  Room  149  of 
Macdonald  Hall.  The  University 
community  is  invited  to  attend;  tick- 
ets are  available  at  the  Senate  office 
on  Level  4 of  the  University  Centre. 


“I  look  forward  to  hearing  com- 
ments and  advice  with  respect  to 
moving  forward  vrith  the  task  force’s 
recommendations,”  Summerlee 
says.  Comments  can  also  be  sent  by 
e-mail  to  president@uoguelph.ca. 

The  report  contains  recommen- 
dations for  U of  G to  consider  as  part 
of  a strategic  plan  to  enhance  acces- 
sibility on  its  campus,  as  well  as  sug- 
gested changes  at  the  provincial  and 
federal  levels.  These  include  estab- 
lishing a deferred  tuition  plan,  revis- 
ing student  financial  assistance 
programs  and  reaching  out  to  ab- 
original and  minority  populations. 

Continued  on  page  10 


U of  G Earns  Top 
Grade  For  Public 
Accountability 

Guelph  'a  role  modeV  for  other  universities 


For  the  second  year  in  a row, 
U of  G earned  an  A-l-  in  the 
Canadian  University  Accountability 
Survey.  Guelph  was  rated  the  top 
comprehensive  university  and 
second  among  aU  institutions  in 
public  accountability  and  external 
reporting.  Queen’s  University  was 
first. 

“Queen’s  and  Guelph  should  be 
used  as  role  models  for  practices  by 
other  Canadian  universities,”  says 
William  Banks,  a professor  in 
Wilfrid  Laurier  University’s  School 
of  Business  and  Economics,  who 


leads  the  annual  study.  “They  de- 
serve our  congratulations  and 
thanks  for  a job  well  done.” 

The  survey,  which  has  been  con- 
ducted since  1988,  is  the  only  one  in 
Canada  that  focuses  on  university 
accountability.  The  2003  survey 
rated  46  universities  on  an  account- 
ability disclosure  index  of  1 to  100. 
Points  are  awarded  for  depth,  clarity 
and  quality  of  information  in  26  cat- 
egories such  as  financial,  operating 
and  mission  statements,  invest- 
ments and  research  summaries. 

Continued  on  page  10 


Oeason’s  Greetings! 

Best  wishes  to  everyone  at  our  campuses  and  research 
stations  across  the  province  for  the  holiday  season  and  for 
the  new  year.  This  past  year  has  presented  many  challenges, 
and,  for  many,  the  fall  semester  has  been  the  most  hectic 
ever.  At  the  same  time,  there  have  been  some  amazing 
achievements.  Thank  you  to  everyone  for  your  contributions 
towards  making  our  community  such  a caring  and 
successful  place  in  which  to  learn,  live  and  work, 

Alastair  and  Catherine  Summerlee 
— - 


Phase  1 Officially  Opens 


Science  complex  will  create  'unprecedented’  opportunities  for  collaboration 


BY  LORI  BONA  HUNT 

UOF  6 OFFICIALLY  opened  Phase 
1 of  its  world-class  science 
complex  Dec.  1.  The  facility  includes 
state-of-the-art  teaching  and 
research  laboratories,  rooftop 
greenhouses  and  an  unparalleled 
centre  for  advanced  analysis  and 
diagnostic  work. 

“This  is  truly  a monumental  oc- 
casion for  the  University  of  Gueph,” 
said  president  Alastair  Summerlee  at 
an  event  to  mark  the  opening.  “The 
science  complex  will  bring  together 


leading  innovators  of  today  and  of 
the  future.  It  will  encourage  explora- 
tion and  the  sharing  of  new  ideas  and 
provide  learning  environments  that 
allow  students  to  work  side  by  side 
with  renowned  scientists.  This  will 
create  unprecedented  opportunities 
for  collaboration  and  integration.” 
The  $66-million  first  phase  of  the 
science  complex  was  funded  in  part 
by  grants  from  the  Canada  Founda- 
tion for  Innovation  (CFI),  the  On- 
tario Innovation  Trust  and  the 
Ontario  government’s  SuperBuild 
program. 


“Today’s  opening  of  the  Guelph 
science  complex  is  a powerful  exam- 
ple of  what  can  be  achieved  through 
partnerships,"  said  CFI  president 
and  CEO  Eliot  Phillipson.  “This  fa- 
cility represents  what  the  CFI  is  all 
about:  providing  the  tools  to  institu- 
tions and  researchers  so  they  can  do 
the  leading-edge  research  that  will 
benefit  all  Canadians.” 

The  science  complex  was  de- 
signed by  the  renowned  architec- 
tural firm  of  Robbie/Young-i-Wright 
Architects  Inc.  and  is  being  built  in 
Continued  on  page  5 


This  Week  in  1964 


Forty  years  ago,  the  News 
Bulletin  of  the  newly  created 
University  of  Guelph  reported  that: 

♦ The  Choral  Group  would  be  pre- 
senting its  Christmas  concert  in 
War  Memorial  Hall,  with  the  CBC 
on  hand  to  tape  the  performance. 

• U of  G was  hosting  the  Wellington 
County  Fire  Service  Association 
and  the  Canadian  Association  of 
Textile  Colourists  and  Chemists. 


A.E.  Ferguson,  a professor  of 
poultry  pathology  at  OVC,  had 
just  returned  from  South  Amer- 
ica, where  he  visited  poultry 
establishments  in  Venezuela, 
Brazil,  Uruguay,  Argentina  and 
Chile.  In  Santiago,  he  stayed  for 
a week  when  he  had  his  appendbc 
removed,  then  continued  on  to 
Peru,  Ecuador,  Colombia,  Cen- 
tral America  and  Mexico. 


The  first  phase  of  the  science  complex  provides  165,000  square  feet  of  space. 
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sure  to  enjoy 
ur  career 
and  get  the 
most  out  of 
each  work  day., 
let  us  help  you 
see  your  world 
more’ clearly. — 


Canvision  Optical 

666  Woolwich  Street  — 

Guelph,  ON  N1H7GS  #00-#070 


SEASON’S  GREETINGS 

We  wish  all  our 
clients  a safe 
and  peaceful 
Holiday  Season 

STE^^^.  (51^)  836-7340 

Nobody  Qeans  Better  Than  Steamatie! 


837-3030 

304  Stone  Rd.  West 
Plaza  with  Tim  Horton  Donuts 


836-3030 

585  Eramosa  Rd. 
Plaza  with  Seven-Eleven 
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MONDAY  NIGHT  TOOTBALL 
ON  TtlE  BIG  SCREEN 

BOWLING  SPECIAL 
8:30  to  1 1 ;30  p.m. 

$5.00  per  person  for  2 hours 

EOOD  AND  BEVERAGE  SPECIALS 


Rae  Panel  Visits  Campus 


About  300  people  turned  out  to  Rozanski  Hall  Nov.  24  for  a town  hall  meeting  led  by  former  Ontario  premier 
Bob  Rae.  who  Is  heading  a review  of  post-secondary  education  in  the  province.  Rae  and  his  advisory  panel, 
who  are  wrapping  up  a province-wide  series  of  town  hall  meetings  this  week,  are  expected  to  submit  their 
recommendations  to  the  premier  early  in  the  new  year.  photo  by  martin  schwalbe 


New  Director  of  Police, 
Fire,  Parking  Named 

Security  consultant,  former  OPP  commander  to  join  University  in  January 


After  an  extensive  search, 
Donald  Hawkins  has  been 
appointed  director  of  Campus 
Community  Police,  Fire  Prevention 
and  Parking  Services.  He  will  join  the 
University  Jan.  3. 

“Don  brings  a wide  range  of  ex- 
perience to  this  position,”  says 
Nancy  Sullivan,  vice-president  (fi- 
nance and  administration),  who 
chaired  the  search  committee.  “He 
has  had  a distinguished  career  with 
the  OPP  and,  most  recently,  as  an  in- 
dependent security  consultant. 
Throughout  his  OPP  career,  he  dem- 
onstrated a commitment  to  team- 
work and  community  policing  and 
fire  prevention.  I know  the  Univer- 


sity community  will  join  me  in 
welcoming  him  to  campus.” 

Hawkins  currently  runs  his  own 
consulting  firm,  Hawkins  Strategies 
Inc.,  which  specializes  in  law  en- 
forcement planning  and  training 
and  security  reviews. 

“I  look  forward  to  developing 
partnerships  across  the  campus,”  he 
says. 

“Working  together  will  certainly 
enhance  our  response  to  community 
safety  and  parking  needs.  I welcome 
the  opportunity  to  join  this  special- 
ized group  of  professionals  in  Cam- 
pus Community  Police,  Fire 
Prevention  and  Parking  Services. 
Using  a team  approach  and  working 


with  the  community  will  be  my 
focus.” 

During  his  30-year  career  with 
the  OPP,  Hawkins’s  positions  in- 
cluded overseeing  provincial  secu- 
rity operations  and  serving  as  the 
detachment  commander  in 
Woodstock,  where  he  supervised 
community  police  operations  and 
administered  the  detachment  of  five 
townships. 

A resident  of  Orangeville, 
Hawkins  has  also  been  a captain  with 
the  Brampton  Fire  Department  and 
was  a part-time  instructor  in  law  and 
security  administration  at  Humber 
College  Institute  of  Technology  and 
Advanced  Learning. 


appointmpntc; 


The  following  appointments  were 
recently  announced  at  U of  G: 

• John  Cassidy,  manager,  distance 
education  and  distance  educa- 
tion technologies,  Office  of  Open 
Learning 

• Tracey  Caswell,  generic  agricul- 
tural assistant,  Guelph-area  Re- 
search Station  Facilities 


Craig  Londsdale,  generic  agricul- 
tural assistant,  Guelph-area  Re- 
search Station  Facilities 
Petra  Schennach,  manager,  pro- 
gram development,  Continuing 
Education 

Jennie  Tait,  dermatology  techni- 
cian, Veterinary  Teaching  Hospi- 
tal, Ontario  Veterinary  College 


David  Tocek,  computing  support 
technician,  School  of  Hospitality 
and  Tourism  Management 
Mandy  Wilton,  client  services 
clerk,  Veterinary  Teaching  Hos- 
pital, OVC 

Jenny  Zhang,  generic  agricultural 
assistant,  Guelph-area  Research 
Station  Facilities. 
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APPLICATIONS  SOUGHT  FOR 
GORDON  NIXON  AWARDS 

Applications  are  being  accepted  for 
the  13th  annual  Gordon  Nixon 
Leadership  Awards,  which  are 
available  to  campus-based  student 
organizations  to  support  signifi- 
cant new  initiatives  that  promote 
student  involvement,  service  and 
leadership.  The  awards  were  estab- 
lished by  the  Annual  Fund  in  recog- 
nition of  1937  OAC  graduate 
Gordon  Nixon’s  contributions  to 
the  University.  Application  dead- 
line is  Feb.  18.  For  information, 
visit  www.studentlifeuoguelph.ca/ 
sao/awards.htm. 


ARE  YOU  ON  THE  MOVE? 

U of  G employees  — including  stu- 
dent employees  — who  are  chang- 
ing addresses  are  reminded  to 
notify  Human  Resources  on  Level  5 
of  the  University  Centre  or  at  hr@ 
uoguelph.ca.  This  will  help  ensure 
that  any  documents  issued  after 
you’ve  moved  (such  as  income  tax 
statements)  will  reach  you  in  a 
timely  manner.  “Every  February, 
the  University  produces  and  dis- 
tributes many  thousands  of  T4s  and 
T4As,  a large  number  of  which  are 
for  students  who  are  part-time 
employees,”  says  Cal  Swegles,  man- 
ager of  employment  services  and 
training.  “They’re  sent  to  last- 
known  addresses,  and  many  such 
addresses  are  wrong,  so  the  docu- 
ments are  returned  by  Canada 
Post.”  HR  asks  that  you  provide  the 
following  information:  name, 

employee  number  or  student  ID 
number,  new  address  and  effective 
date  of  the  new  address. 


AGGIES  DONATE  BEEF 

The  OAC  class  of  2005  has  donated 
more  than  350  pounds  of  ham- 
burger to  the  Guelph  Food  Bank. 
Each  year,  the  class  raises  money  for 
a community  enrichment  project, 
and  this  year,  the  students  wanted 
to  benefit  the  community  in  a way 
that  would  emphasize  their  agricul- 
tural backgrounds,  says  class  presi- 
dent Jonathan  Zettler.  Staff  in  the 
University’s  meat  science  lab 
donated  their  time  to  help  the  stu- 
dents process  the  meat. 


GET  ON  BOARD 

Guelph  on  Board,  a board  game  fea- 
turing famiUar  Guelph  landmarks, 
is  being  sold  as  a fundraiser  by  the 
Kiwanis  Club  of  Guelph.  The  game 
is  available  on  campus  at  the  U of  G 
Bookstore  and  can  also  be  pur- 
chased at  Canadian  Tire  and  Pond’s 
Camera  Shop. 


A Friend  Indeed 

New  Central  Student  Association  Food  Bank  supports  people  in  need 


CSA  Food  Bank  co-ordinator  Kurt  Krausewitz  and  operations  co-ordinator  Erinn  White  are  spearheading  the 
effort  to  provide  food  for  members  of  the  University  community  in  need.  photo  by  grant  martin 


BY  RACHELLE  COOPER 

The  Central  Student  Associa- 
tion (CSA)  Food  Bank  opened 
its  doors  in  October,  but  the  traffic 
to  Room  217  of  the  University 
Centre  has  only  recently  picked  up  as 
the  holiday  season  approaches,  says 
Kurt  Krausewitz,  CSA  Food  Bank 
volunteer  co-ordinator. 

“We’ve  seen  a dramatic  increase 
in  usage  in  the  last  month  as  the  se- 
mester has  been  winding  down, 
which  is  something  we  expected,”  he 
says. 

The  CSA  has  been  working  on 
opening  a food  bank  for  a number  of 
years,  and  when  a student  referen- 
dum was  held  last  year  to  suggest 
contributing  $I  per  student  per  se- 
mester to  launch  one,  students  voted 
overwhelmingly  in  favour  of  sup- 
porting it,  says  Krausewitz. 

Some  1 ,200  of  the  people  who  use 
the  Guelph  Food  Bank  have  been 
identified  as  students,  so  the  need  is 
there,  he  says.  The  CSA  Food  Bank  is 
open  to  all  members  of  the  Univer- 
sity community  Monday  to  Friday. 
Hours  are  irregular  because  the  pro- 
gram is  staffed  mainly  by  volunteers, 
as  well  as  Krausewitz  and  operations 
co-ordinator  Erinn  White. 

People  can  access  the  CSA  Food 
Bank  by  appointment  until  Dec.  24, 
and  it  will  reopen  Jan.  2 with  new 


hours  of  operation.  Although  the 
University  Centre  is  closed  for  the 
holidays.  White  will  continue  to 
check  for  voice  mail  and  e-mail  and 
refer  people  in  need  to  the  Guelph 
Food  Bank. 

The  CSA  operation  is  tempo- 
rarily housed  in  a club  space,  but  or- 
ganizers are  looking  to  relocate  to  a 
permanent  office  in  August,  says 
Krausewitz. 


“We're  forming  partnerships 
with  other  food  banks  in 
Guelph  so  we  can  work  with 
each  other  and  support 
each  other.  ” 

He  adds  that,  because  the  CSA 
Food  Bank  has  an  operating  budget 
of  $30,000  a year,  it  has  been  able  to 
buy  specialty  foods  that  can  accom- 
modate international  students, 
vegans  and  people  with  babies. 

“We  also  recently  received  $ 1 .000 
worth  of  food  from  the  Meal  Ex- 
change ‘Skip  a Meal’  program  and 
smaller  donations  from  campus 
clubs  like  the  Korean  Student  Asso- 
ciation and  the  Games  Club.” 

The  CSA  Food  Bank  is  currently 
looking  for  more  volunteers  and  al- 
ways accepts  donations,  says 
Krausewitz.  In  particular  demand 


are  dried  and  canned  beans  without 
meat  products,  pasta,  rice,  canned 
fhiit,  non-perishable  soy  and  dairy 
products,  baking  supplies,  hygiene 
products  and  baby  items. 

“We’re  forming  partnerships 
with  other  food  banks  in  Guelph  so 
we  can  work  with  each  other  and 
support  each  other,”  he  says.  “When 
we  have  food  that’s  not  being  used, 
we'U  be  trading  it  with  other  food 
banks  so  we’re  sharing  the  resources 
we  have.” 

In  addition  to  providing  food  for 
those  in  need,  Krausewitz  says  the 
new  organization  is  hoping  to  sup- 
port anti-poverty  work  in  general. 
This  includes  putting  together  a 
guide  of  anti-poverty  resources  in 
the  Guelph  area. 

“We’re  very  much  interested  in 
trying  to  change  the  systemic  barri- 
ers that  often  cause  people  to  need  to 
use  food  banks,”  he  says. 

During  orientation  week,  the  or- 
ganization invited  John  Clarke  of  the 
Ontario  Coalition  Against  Poverty 
to  an  event  called  “Fighting  Poverty 
in  Ontario.”  A similar  colloquium  is 
being  planned  for  February  or 
March. 

For  more  information  about  the 
CSA  Food  Bank,  call  Ext.  58049  or 
send  e-mail  to  foodbank^uoguelph. 
ca. 


people 

ENVIRONMENTAL  BIOLOGIST 
RECEIVES  HONORARY  DEGREE 

Retired  professor  George  Barron, 
who  taught  at  OAC  from  1958  to 
1993  and  is  currently  an  adjunct 
professor  in  the  Department  of 
Environmental  Biology,  was 
awarded  an  honorary  doctorate  of 
science  by  St.  Mary’s  University  in 
Halifax  last  month.  This  is  just  the 
latest  in  many  honours  Barron  has 
received  over  the  years  in  recogni-  ’ 
tion  of  his  contributions  to  the  ; 
studyofsoil  fungi.  Since  retirement,  ‘ 
he  has  been  named  a Centenary  Pel-  i 
low  by  the  British  Mycological  | 
Association  and  “Distinguished  I 
Mycologist”  by  the  Mycological  ^ 
SocietyofAmerica. In  1999,hepub-  | 
lished  the  book  Mushrooms  of  ' 
Ontario  and  Eastern  Canada.  \ 


PROFCO-ORGANIZES  BRAZIL 
TALKS  ON  ‘ROCKS  FOR  CROPS* 

Prof.  Peter  van  Straaten,  Land 
Resource  Science,  was  co-chair  and 
chair  of  the  organizing  committee 
for  the  first  international  confer- 
ence on  “Rocks  for  Crops”  held  in 
Brasilia  and  Patos  de  Minas,  Brazil, 
last  month.  The  conference  brought 
together  scientists  from  five  conti- 
nents and  ministry  officials  charged 
with  land  reform  in  Brazil.  Van 
Straaten  also  presented  a paper  on 
“Rock  Mulch  in  Spain  and  Ethio- 
pia” at  the  University  of  Sao  Paulo, 
Piracicaba  campus. 


HAMMILL  HONOURED  FOR 
COMMUNITY  CONTRIBUTIONS 

Ken  Hammill,  a 195J  graduate  of 
OAC  who  has  given  countless  hours 
of  volunteer  time  to  U of  G and  sup- 
ported tbedevclopmcntof the  Mac- 
donald Stewart  Art  Centre,  is  this 
year’s  recipient  of  the  Community 
Philanthropy  Award  from  the 
Waterloo  Wellington  Fund  Raising 
Executives.  Former  vice-president 
and  general  manager  of  Blount 
Canada  Ltd..  Hammill  has  served 
on  city  council  and  has  contributed 
his  expertise  to  numerous  commu- 
nity organizations  and  charities. 


EQUESTRIAN  TEAM 
COMPETES  IN  JAPAN 

Anna  Kate  Shoveller,  a post-doc-  j 
toral  researcher  in  the  Department  | 
of  Animal  and  Poultry  Science,  led 
the  Canadian  delegation  in  the 
Sixth  World  University  Equestrian 
Championships  (WUEC)  in  Tokyo 
Dec.  1 to  5.  WUEC  is  part  of  the 
World  University  Games  held  every 
two  years.  Shoveller  has  run  the 
Canadian  Universities  Equestrian  ( 
Team  since  1997.  ' 


In  Memoriam 


Victor  Matthews 

Prof.  Victor  Matthews,  head  of  the 
classics  section  in  the  School  of  Lan- 
guages and  Literatures,  died  sud- 
denly Nov.  28  at  the  age  of  63.  Born 
in  Ireland,  he  was  a PhD  graduate  of 
Queen’s  Belfast  University  and 
joined  the  faculty  of  U of  G in  1965 
as  a founding  member  of  the  classics 
program.  He  had  planned  to  retire  at 
the  end  of  this  semester. 

Prof.  Matthews  was  a long-stand- 
ing member  of  the  running  commu- 
nity on  campus  and  in  Guelph  and 


was  a former  Gryphon  coach,  lead- 
ing the  cross-country  team  from 
1965  to  1976  and  1980  to  1986  and 
the  track  team  from  1969  to  1976 
and  1981  to  1984.  He  coached  the 
teams  to  numerous  championships 
and  was  inducted  into  the  Gryphon 
Club  Hall  of  Fame  as  a builder  in 
1996.  StUl  an  active  runner,  he  al-so 
coached  a group  of  masters  runners 
in  the  city. 

Prof.  Matthews  is  survived  by  his 
wife,  Irene,  and  a son,  Tom.  Alumni 
House  is  accepting  memorial  contri- 


butions to  create  an  athletic  award 
or  classics  prize  in  his  name. 

Todd  Estabrooks 

Second-year  B.Comm.  co-op  stu- 
dent Todd  Estabrooks,  1 9,  died  Nov. 
23  in  a car  accident  near  Breslau.  A 
graduate  of  Saunders  Secondary 
School  in  London,  he  is  survived  by 
his  parents,  Bruce  and  Joan,  two  sis- 
ters and  a brother. 

Ben  Teskey 

Retired  horticulture  professor  Ben 
Teskey  died  Nov.  23  at  the  age  of  91. 


A veteran  of  the  Second  World  War 
and  a graduate  of  OAC,  he  joined  the 
college’s  faculty  in  1949  and  retired 
in  1978.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
Betty  Jane;  five  children:  Robert, 
Dennis,  Maureen,  Patricia  and  Don- 
ald: 16  grandchildren;  five  great- 
grandchildren; and  two  great-gre.it- 
grandchildren.  A tree  will  be  planted 
in  his  memory  in  the  Wall-Custance 
Memorial  Forest  next  September. 

Jack  Tanner 

University  professor  emeritus  Jack 
Tanner,  Department  of  Plant  Agri- 


culture,diedNov.21  at  theageof72.  j 
A graduate  of  OAC  and  Iowa  State  J 
University,  he  was  a faculty  member  j 
at  Guelph  from  1959  to  1994.  Prof. 
Tanner  was  also  an  .ardent  Gryphon  i 
basketbiill  supporter,  co-founder  of  j 
the  Sixth  Player  Club  and  mentor  to 
countless  players. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Melba;  j 
his  children,  Rebecca,  Rick,  Rob, 
Sharon  and  Carol;  and  seven  grand- 
children. A tree  will  be  planted  in  his 
memory  in  the  Wall-Custance  Me- 
morial Forest  next  September. 
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Keeping  Tabs  on  the  Labs 


Jaspreet  Kaur  supervises  three  teaching  labs  In  the  science  complex,  ensuring  that  things  run  smoothly  for 
1,100  biochemistry  students. photo  by  martin  schwalbe 


BY  RACHELLE  COOPER 

Biochemistry  lab  demon- 
strator laspreet  Kaur  spends 
her  days,  part  of  her  evenings  and 
part  of  her  weekends  setting  up  the 
labs  for  the  1,100  students  enroDed 
in  the  second-year  biochemistry 
course. 

Kaur  supervises  45  laboratory 
sections  each  week  on  the  third  floor 
of  the  new  science  complex  and 
adapts  her  schedule  around  them. 
With  the  last  lab  of  the  week  finish- 
ing at  10  p.m.  Friday  and  the  first  lab 
starting  at  8:30  a.m.  Monday,  she 
goes  in  on  Sunday  to  clean  up  and 
get  things  ready  for  Monday  morn- 
ing. During  the  week,  she  usually 
works  9 a.m.  to  5:30  p.m.  and  then 
returns  to  campus  about  7:30  p.m.  to 
make  sure  everything  is  running 
smoothly  with  the  evening  labs. 

Kaur  also  holds  weekly  meetings 
with  the  24  teaching  assistants  who 
run  the  labs. 

“There’s  usually  a lot  of  informa- 
tion to  cover,”  she  says.  “I  instruct 
them  on  how  to  give  the  pre-lab  talk, 
how  to  mark  the  questions  and  what 
to  look  for  in  the  results  and  discus- 
sion sections.” 

There’s  always  something  new  to 
learn  on  the  job,  she  says.  As  the  end 
of  the  semester  draws  near,  she’s 
teaching  herself  how  to  use  a soft- 
ware program  called  winMarks  so 
she  can  train  the  TAs  to  use  the  pro- 


gram to  input  marks.  She  down- 
loaded the  program  v^dth  the  class 
lists  on  to  45  floppy  disks  to  distrib- 
ute to  the  TAs.  She’ll  then  collect  all 
the  floppies  back  from  them  to  com- 
pile the  marks  for  the  course  instruc- 
tors, Profs.  Robert  Keates  and  David 


losephy.  Cellular  and  Molecular 
Biology. 

Because  the  students  work  with 
different  substances  in  the  labs,  Kaur 
says  it’s  critical  that  all  the  TAs  have 
explicit  directions  before  walking 
into  their  lab  sections. 


“Last  week,  they  analyzed  the 
lipid  component  in  blood,”  she  says. 
“Since  blood  can  lead  to  microbial 
growth,  the  instructions  were  that  all 
the  blood  garbage  had  to  go  into  or- 
ange garbage  bags  so  it  could  be 
autoclaved  and  disposed  of.” 


Being  extremely  well-organized 
is  vital  in  Kaur’s  job.  She  has  to  keep 
on  top  of  ordering  all  the  materials 
for  the  labs,  making  the  solutions 
and  dispensing  them  in  each  of  the 
three  lab  rooms  she  supervises. 
Clearly  labelling  all  the  equipment 
and  posting  instructions  on  the  walls 
of  each  lab  room  payoff  because  the 
TAs  and  students  are  able  to  keep 
things  in  order  as  a result,  she  says. 

Kaur  moved  to  Canada  from  the 
northern  Indian  state  of  Punjab  with 
her  husband  and  10-year-old  son 
four  years  ago.  She  completed  a mas- 
ter’s degree  in  molecular  biology  at 
U of  G in  2000  and  started  working 
as  the  molecular  biology  lab  demon- 
strator for  a third-year  course  right 
after  she  defended  her  thesis. 

She  began  her  current  position  in 
July,  just  before  the  science  complex 
opened  its  doors  to  students.  Al- 
though the  job  is  not  vdthout  its 
problems,  such  as  last-minute 
equipment  failure,  Kaur  says  she  re- 
ally enjoys  her  work,  particularly  the 
management  and  people  aspects. 

“The  thanks  in  the  students’  eyes 
when  you  answer  their  question  or  if 
you  understand  their  problem  mat- 
ters a lot  to  me.  They  even  come  to 
me  with  their  personal  problems.  It’s 
important  to  guide  them  through 
problems  so  they  can  concentrate  on 
their  education,  which  is  more  im- 
portant than  anything  else.” 


Science  Complex  Teaching  Wing  in  a Class  of  Its  Own 

Teaching  labs  feature  state-of-the-art  equipment,  technology  for  chemistry,  biochemistry  and  microbiology  students 


BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 

Elephant  trunks,  fume  hoods 
and  document  cameras:  this 
must  be  the  chemistry  and 
microbiology  teaching  wing  of 
Guelph’s  new  science  complex. 

Fully  three  floors  in  one  wing  of 
the  newly  christened  complex  are  oc- 
cupied by  teaching  labs  that  give  stu- 
dents hands-on  instruction  in 
courses  that  their  forebears  — some 
four  decades’  worth  of  undergrads 
— received  in  the  Chemistry  and  Mi- 
crobiology (C8cM)  Building. 

The  second  and  third  floors  of  the 
new  building  contain  a total  of  17 
chemistry  teaching  labs,  including 
first-year  labs  and  analysis  and  or- 
ganic labs  for  upper-year  courses 
such  as  physical  chemistry,  organic 
chemistry  and  toxicology.  An  addi- 


tional three  are  biochemistry  labs 
under  the  new  Department  of  Mo- 
lecular and  Cellular  Biology. 

Explaining  that  the  design  called 
for  well-lit,  spacious  rooms.  Prof. 
Bob  Balahura,  chair  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Chemistry,  points  out  im- 
provements over  the  former  teaching 
labs  in  CScM  (and  over  the  facilities 
he  encountered  in  the  1960s  during 
his  own  undergraduate  years  at  the 
University  of  Waterloo): 

♦ Particularly  in  first-year  labs, 
classes  of  24  students  work  at  is- 
land benches  in  the  middle  of  the 
room,  leaving  the  wall  benches 
free  for  in-lab  preparation  and  in- 
structional equipment. 

• Audiovisual  equipment  in  all 
first-year  labs  includes  an  elec- 
tronic console  containing  a VCR 


and  DVD  player.  On  the  bench 
above  the  console,  a teaching  as- 
sistant can  hook  up  a computer  or 
run  a document  camera.  The  in- 
structor may  use  this  equipment 
to  project  anything  from  safety 
videos  to  lab  demonstrations  and 
quizzes  on  overhead  LCD  screens 
easily  visible  from  all  areas  of  the 
room,  rather  than  require  stu- 
dents to  cluster  around  a lone  lab 
bench  or  blackboard.  “TAs  love 
it,”  says  Balahura. 

Banks  of  fume  hood  cabinets 
along  one  wall  of  the  labs  remove 
noxious  fumes  from  student  ex- 
periments. Smaller  fume  hoods 
(dubbed  “elephant  trunks”)  are 
suspended  from  the  ceiling  above 
the  lab  benches  to  remove  odours 
from  bench-top  experiments. 


In  a third-floor  instrument  room, 
Balahura  shows  off  a recent  acquisi- 
tion intended  mostly  for  undergrad- 
uate teaching  and  available  to 
graduate  students  after  hours.  The 
nuclear  magnetic  resonance  imaging 
device  — more  powerful  than  a pre- 
decessor machine  formerly  housed 
in  the  MacNaughton  Building  — is 
used  for  determining  the  structure  of 
molecules  such  as  proteins. 

Located  near  the  labs  on  these 
floors  are  prep  rooms,  computer 
support  rooms  and  offices  for  dem- 
onstrators and  co-ordinators. 

About  2,000  students  are  using 
the  new  chemistry  teaching  labs  in 
each  of  the  fall  and  winter  semesters; 
sessions  run  mornings,  afternoons 
and  evenings  throughout  the  week. 

On  the  fourth  floor  of  the  science 
complex’s  teaching  wing  are  four  mi- 
crobiology teaching  labs:  three  that 
accommodate  classes  of  24  students 
and  a fourth  that  can  hold  twice  that 
number.  (Two  more  labs  for  molec- 
ular biology  and  genetics  will  be 
added  when  Phase  2 of  the  science 
complex  is  completed  in  2007.) 

These  labs  also  contain  audiovi- 
sual equipment  for  projecting  in- 
structional material,  not  on  LCD 
monitors  but  on  an  electronically 
controlled  projector  screen  on  one 
wall. 

Fume  hood  cabinets  and 
biosafety  cabinets  allow  students  to 
work  safely  with  a range  of  micro-or- 
ganisms and  materials,  says  Rohan 


Van  Twest,  a longtime  microbiology 
lab  demonstrator.  He  also  points  to 
eyewash  and  shower  stations  located 
inside  the  labs,  and  set-up  benches 
along  the  walls  similar  to  those  in  the 
chemistry  teaching  labs. 

Central  rooms  in  this  wing  are  de- 
voted to  experimental  preparation 
and  wash-up  functions.  Van  Twest 
says  this  central  arrangement  is  a big 
improvement  over  the  former  C8{M 
facilities  that  saw  demonstrators  pre- 
pare materials  on  one  floor  for  labs 
given  on  a different  floor. 

The  wash-up  room  serves  mostly 
the  microbiology  teaching  labs,  as 
well  as  research  labs  within  the  De- 
partment of  Molecular  and  Cellular 
Biology.  The  facility  also  sterilizes 
and  disposes  of  biohazardous  wastes 
generated  in  microbiology  and 
biochemistry. 

Wash-up  technician  Leanne 
Krick  estimates  that  between  25,000 
and  35,000  test  tubes  are  cleaned 
each  semester  in  the  unit’s  two  com- 
puter-controlled washers.  She  uses 
concentrated  alkali  soap  in  the  ma- 
chines, which  resemble  home  dish- 
washers but  can  heat  and  recirculate 
water  at  near-boiling  temperatures 
and  permit  special  cycles  such  as  acid 
descaling. 

“On  a particularly  busy  day,  2,000 
test  tubes  and  hundreds  of  bottles 
can  be  washed,”  says  Krick.  “The 
washers  have  glass  doors,  and  it’s  not 
unusual  for  passersby  to  stop  and 
watch  if  they’re  running.” 
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This  Lab  Is  Our  Lab 


Shared  research  quarters  bring  two  former  lab  partners  full  circle 


BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 

They’re  back  together.  Nearly 
20  years  after  they  began  shar- 
ing research  space  in  the  Chemistry 
and  Microbiology  (C&M)  Building, 
microbiology  professors  Joe  Lam 
and  Chris  Whitfield  have  merged 
operations  in  a single  2,000-square- 
foot  laboratory  on  the  top  floor  of 
the  new  science  complex. 

“Merged”  might  be  too  strong  a 
word.  They  do  study  different  bugs 
and  diseases,  after  all.  And  their  re- 
spective research  groups  each  in- 
habit one  side  of  the  spacious  lab 
bristling  with  machinery  and  glass- 
ware. (A  clue  that  you’re  on  the 
Whitfield  side  is  the  rock  tune 
pumping  from  a bench-top  radio). 
But  to  a casual  observer,  it’s  difficult 
to  imagine  the  invisible  line  separat- 
ing the  two  sides. 

Both  researchers  study  cell  sur- 
faces of  disease-causing  bacteria. 
Lam,  who  holds  a Canada  Research 
Chair  in  Cystic  Fibrosis  and  Micro- 
bial Glycobiology,  studies  a microbe 
that  causes  lung  infections  in  people 
with  cystic  fibrosis.  As  holder  of  the 
Canada  Research  Chair  in  Molecular 
Microbiology,  Whitfield  works  with 
pathogens,  particularly  E.  coli,  that 
cause  gut  infections. 

Different  bugs,  different  diseases. 
Indeed,  they’ve  co-authored  only 
three  papers  in  two  decades.  But  they 
have  enough  in  common  — includ- 
ing lab  methods  and  equipment  — 
that  it  made  sense  to  consider  mov- 
ing into  a single  lab  in  the  new  sci- 
ence complex  this  fall. 

Besides,  the  pair  had  shared  lab 
quarters  before.  "We  know  we  can 
work  together  well,”  says  Lam. 

He  came  to  Guelph’s  Depart- 
ment of  Microbiology  midway 
through  1984,  about  six  months  be- 
fore Whitfield’s  arrival.  In  1985, 
when  former  colleague  Bruce  Sells 
moved  his  research  to  the  then-new 
Department  of  Molecular  Biology 


and  Genetics  in  the  Axelrod  Build- 
ing, they  decided  to  share  his  rela- 
tively larger  vacated  lab. 

Both  research  groups  grew 
quickly,  something  they  attribute 
partly  to  having  shared  not  just  space 
and  facilities  but  also  research  ideas 
and  insights.  By  1 990,  they  took  sep- 
arate labs,  although  they  continued 
to  share  facilities  and  equipment  in 
their  adjoining  space  on  the  second 
floor  of  the  C8cM  Building. 

It  was  during  design  discussions 
for  the  new  science  complex  that 
they  decided  to  move  back  together. 

Most  labs  in  Phase  1 of  the  new 
building,  which  officially  opened  last 
week,  are  shared  among  faculty 
members  in  the  new  Department  of 
Molecular  and  Cellular  Biology. 
Formed  this  year  and  chaired  by 
Whitfield,  the  department  includes 
microbiologists,  biochemists,  mo- 
lecular biologists  and  botanists. 

The  “yeast  lab”  might  be  an  ap- 
propriate name  for  the  research 
space  shared  by  two  other  members 
of  the  department.  Profs.  Dev 
Mangroo  and  George  van  der 
Merwe. 

Their  1,000-square-foot  lab  on 
the  second  floor  of  the  building  is  de- 
voted to  the  geneticists’  complemen- 
tary studies  of  yeast.  By  investigating 
how  yeasts  transport  a kind  of  RNA 
used  in  making  proteins,  Mangroo 
hopes  to  learn  more  about  how  the 
process  works  in  other  organisms, 
including  humans.  His  lab  partner 
has  studied  how  yeast  responds  to 
environmental  stresses,  including 
yeast  used  in  wine-making. 

Formerly,  they  conducted  their 
projects  in  widely  separated  labs,  one 
in  the  MacNaughton  Building  and 
the  other  in  C&M.  Mangroo  has 
been  at  Guelph  for  eight  years,  and 
Van  der  Merwe  for  two. 

Now  they’re  talking  about  collab- 
orating on  human  health  applica- 
tions, specifically  targeting  drug 


developments  against  disease-caus- 
ing fungi  such  as  pathogens  that 
threaten  immuno-suppressed  hos- 
pital patients. 

“Fungal  infections  are  becoming 
a serious  problem  these  days  because 
of  drug  resistance,”  says  Mangroo, 
who  received  a Premier’s  Research 
Excellence  Award  in  2001. 

Besides  sharing  equipment  such 
as  a fluorescence  microscope  used 
for  labelling  and  identifying  pro- 
teins, they  expect  common  lab  quar- 
ters will  encourage  sharing  of  ideas. 

“The  big  bonus  of  it  all  is  that  our 
students  can  interact,”  says  Van  der 
Merwe.  He  has  three  students  in  the 
lab;  Mangroo  currently  has  four  and 
expects  to  add  two  early  next  year.” 

Upstairs,  each  “side”  of  the 
LamAVhitfield  lab  is  home  to  more 
than  10  researchers,  including 
post-docs,  technicians  and  students. 
The  lab  incorporates  equipment 
rooms  containing  common  ma- 
chines used  for  imaging  molecules, 
separating  sugars,  making  proteins 


two  phases.  Phase  1 is  a 165,000- 
square-foot  building  that  includes 
open-concept  research  laboratories 
and  26  undergraduate  teaching  labs 
designed  to  promote  both  inde- 
pendent and  group  learning. 

There  are  also  some  6,000  square 
feet  of  botany  greenhouses  and  spe- 
cialty growth  chambers  located  on 
the  top  floor.  They  were  designed  to 
allow  for  the  cultivation  of  plants  re- 
quiring containment,  such  as 
transgenics  and  those  used  in  the 
study  of  pathogens,  as  well  as 
traditional  plant  materials. 

Phase  2 will  include  additional 
I research,  teaching  and  ancillary 


and  analyzing  reactions.  Other 
rooms  house  duplicate  pieces  of 
equipment,  such  as  incubators  and 
centrifuges  that  are  kept  humming 
by  both  research  groups. 

The  main  lab  space  itself  is  filled 
with  workbenches  and  ^stores  of 
workaday  equipment  and  chemicals 
(they  stock  the  latter  separately). 
Opening  storage  cabinets,  Lam 
points  out  photos  of  the  contents  on 
the  inside  of  the  doors  that  are  meant 
to  remind  users  how  materials 
should  be  maintained  on  the  shelves. 

He  says  the  shared  arrangement 
is  already  working  efficiently  for 
both  sides.  As  their  respective  re- 
search projects  change  in  future,  that 
invisible  line  running  down  the  mid- 
dle of  the  lab  may  move  back  and 
forth,  he  says. 

But  neither  researcher  feels  a 
need  to  mark  that  line  more  clearly 
with  a wall.  Says  Whitfield:  “You’re 
recognized  for  what  you  do,  and 
whether  you’ve  got  doesn’t 

matter.” 


space  and  a student  common  area, 
and  is  scheduled  to  be  completed  in 
2007.  In  all,  the  $ 144-million  science 
complex  will  add  375,000  square  feet 
of  space  and  centralize  the  physical 
and  biological  sciences  on  campus. 

“The  science  complex  is  a tre- 
mendously exciting  project.”  said 
CBS  dean  Michael  Ernes,  adding  that 
it  was  a key  factor  in  his  decision  to 
come  to  U of  G in  2002.  “It  has  the 
potential  to  take  Guelph’s  science 
forward  in  an  integrated  and  inter- 
disciplinary manner  that  positions 
the  University  at  the  cutting  edge." 

A unique  feature  of  the  science 
complex  will  be  the  Advanced  Anal- 


What  about  that  radio?  He  con- 
cedes that  he  and  Lam  have  different 
musical  tastes:  “Joe  likes  classical;  I 
like  classic  rock.”  Lam  quips:  “I  fold 
my  side  to  use  earplugs.” 

Their  standing  arrangement  is 
thal“anybody  can  turn  it  off  ant^o-  \ 
body  says  anything,"  adds  Whitfield. 

Their  careers  had  intersected 
even  earlier  than  their  arrival  at 
Guelph.  Whitfield  was  beginning  a 
post-doc  at  the  University  of  Calgary 
as  Lam  was  completing  his  PhD 
there  with  the  same  supervisor.  Lam 
went  to  the  University  of  British  Co- 
lumbia for  about  a year  before 
coming  toUofG. 

Today,  those  intersections  occur 
on  a personal  level  as  well.  Both  have 
two  children.  Both  have  golden  re- 
trievers. Their  sons  played  this  year 
on  a provincial  championship  soccer 
team  coached  by  Whitfield.  And 
their  daughters  arc  both  in  sec- 
ond-year studies  at  Queen’s  Univer- 
sity, where  they  lived  in  the  same 
residence  during  their  first  year. 


ysis  Centre.  It  will  house  six  scientific 
instrumentation  facilities:  a molecu- 
lar supercentre;  advanced  imaging/ 
miCTOscopy;  a mass  spectrometer  for 
proteomics;  nuclear  magnetic  reso- 
nance spectroscopy,  chromatogra- 
phy and  separation;  and  an 
OpenView  software  library. 

CPES  dean  Peter  Tremaine  said 
the  centre  "will  provide  researchers 
with  the  means  to  make  scientific  ad- 
vances in  areas  critical  to  human 
health,  including  the  diagnosis  and 
prevention  of  disease,  development 
of  pharmaceuticals  and  identifica- 
tion of  pathogens  and  toxins  in  the 
environment.” 


Phase  2 to  Be  Completed  in  2007 

Continued  from  page  1 
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Ag  Economist  Is  Back  at  Her  ‘Second  Home’ 

Guelph  PhD  graduate  is  interested  in  how  trade,  and  especially  trade  liberalization,  affects  different  groups  of  people  and  the  environment 


BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 

IT  WAS  DURING  A VISIT  to  England 
from  her  native  Sri  Lanka  last  year 
that  Prof.  Jeevika  Weerahewa  first 
heard  about  the  mad  cow  crisis  in 
Canada.  A year  or  so  later,  the  mad 
cow  file  has  landed  on  her  desk  here 
at  Guelph,  where  she  has  begun  a 
three-year  appointment  in  the 
Department  of  Agricultural 
Economics  and  Business. 

Less  than  a month  into  her  new 
post  at  her  alma  mater,  cattle  had  be- 
come something  of  a research  theme 
for  Weerahewa.  She  plans  to  study 
the  dairy  trade  and,  specifically,  milk 
exports. 

And  she’s  begun  gathering  infor- 
mation to  analyze  the  economic  ef- 
fects of  mad  cow  disease  in  Canada, 
including  the  closure  of  the  U.S.  bor- 
der to  live  catde  shipments  that  fol- 
lowed discovery  of  a single  infected 
cow  in  2003. 

She’s  particularly  interested  in 
what  that  experience  can  tell  us 
about  Canada’s  ability  to  weather  fu- 
ture trade  shocks.  “Trade”  is  the  op- 
erative word  for  Weerahewa,  who 
has  studied  numerous  aspects  of 
trade  and  its  economic,  cultural  and 
social  impacts  as  a lecturer  at  the 
University  of  Peradeniya  in  her  is- 
land home’s  central  province. 

She  concedes  that  the  impact  of 
bovine  spongiform  encephalopathy 
in  Western  Canada  may  seem  rather 
an  unlikely  topic  for  a researcher 
( newly  arrived  from  Sri  Lanka.  But 
she  says  the  tools  and  models  of  eco- 
nomics can  be  used  almost 
anywhere. 

"For  economists,  it’s  not  a very 
big  challenge.  You  have  a tool  kit  and 
you  apply  it  to  different  situations." 

Proof  lies  in  her  CV,  which  lists  a 
variety  of  research  projects  on  topics 


such  as  g].oba\ization  and  poverty, 
environmental  management  and  ag- 
ricultural policies.  The  thread  bind- 
ing them  together  is  her  interest  in 
how  trade,  and  especially  trade  liber- 
alization, affects  different  groups  of 
people  and  the  environment. 

Trade  liberalization  has  had 
mixed  results  in  Sri  Lanka.  Rather 
than  following  a systematic  ap- 


proach, markets  in  various  sectors 
are  alternately  opened  or  protected 
depending  on  pressures  from  groups 
such  as  producers,  donor  agencies 
and  non-governmental  organiza- 
tions. 

"Trade  is  good  for  some  and  bad 
for  others,”  says  Weerahewa.  “I’d 
like  to  show  the  impacts  of  trade  on 
different  groups.  I don’t  promote 


trade  but  investigate  the  impacts  of 
trade.” 

Over  the  long  term,  Sri  Lanka  has 
achieved  a lot  because  of  liberaliza- 
tion, she  says.  Compare  the  coun- 
try’s export  earnings  today  with 
those  of  the  1980s  and  you  see  huge 
gains,  especially  in  the  garment 
trade.  Also  booming  are  remittances 
sent  home  by  numerous  unskilled 
workers  employed  as  domestics  in 
Middle  Eastern  countries. 

At  the  same  time,  “you  have  to  be 
very  careful  about  liberalizing  agri- 
cultural trade  in  a country  like  Sri 
Lanka  because  farmers  feel  pres- 
sure,” she  says.  “You  need  mecha- 
nisms to  safeguard  small-scale 
farmers.” 

Also  needing  protection  from  ex- 
ploitation are  female  workers,  who 
make  up  the  bulk  of  employees  in  tea 
and  garment  sectors.  Weerahewa, 
who  has  studied  how  female  labour 
force  participation  affects  children, 
has  looked  closely  enough  to  know 
that  trade  has  not  been  uniformly 
bad  or  good  for  poverty  levels. 

“It  is  case-specific.  It  depends  on 
whether  the  women  work  in  gar- 
ment factories  in  Sri  Lanka  or  in  rice 
paddies  in  India.” 

Weerahewa  grew  up  in  a mid- 
dle-class home  near  Kandy,  where 
her  father  was  a school  principal  and 
her  mother  was  a teacher.  Her  youn- 
ger sisters  are  a botanist  and  a pre- 
school teacher. 

She  attended  the  University  of 
Peradeniya  before  coming  to  Guelph 
in  1991  to  begin  a PhD  on  how  Sri 
Lankan  tea  producers  benefit  from 
research  investments,  promotion 
and  advertising.  She  completed  that 
work  in  1996. 

A Commonwealth  Scholar,  she 
had  chosen  to  come  to  Canada  over 
the  United  States,  the  United  King- 


dom and  Australia  because  of  the 
quality  of  Guelph’s  agricultural  eco- 
nomics program. 

Weerahewa  lived  on  campus  in 
married  student  housing  with  her 
husband,  Sunil,  who  completed  a 
master’s  degree  at  the  same  time  in 
the  same  department. 

“Guelph  was  our  second  home,” 
she  says.  “We  came  soon  after  we 
were  married.  Our  family  life  began 
here.” 

Their  son,  Isura,  now  10,  was 
bom  in  Guelph.  Their  daughter, 
Savani,  7,  was  born  in  Sri  Lanka,  only 
a few  months  after  they  returned 
from  Canada. 

Weerahewa  is  currently  on  leave 
from  Peradeniya,  where  she’s  a se- 
nior lecturer.  Although  hers  is  the 
leading  agricultural  economics  de- 
partment in  Sri  Lanka,  she  is  one  of 
only  10  faculty  members  in  her 
department. 

She’s  looking  forward  to  working 
with  a larger  group  of  like-minded 
researchers  here.  “I  want  to  do  good 
research,”  she  says. 

Along  with  five  U of  G colleagues, 
she  belongs  to  the  Canadian  Agricul- 
tural Trade  Policy  Research  Net- 
work, a national  agricultural  policy 
network  headed  by  Prof.  Karl 
Meilke. 

She  also  belongs  to  the  North 
American  Agri-Food  Market  Inte- 
gration Consortium  (NAAMIC), 
another  Guelph-based  research 
group  that  studies  agri-food  trade 
relationships  among  the  three 
NAFTA  countries. 

Along  with  colleagues  from  the 
University  of  Lethbridge  and  Texas 
A8cM  University,  Weerahewa  will 
discuss  disruptions  to  beef  and  pork 
supply  chains  in  North  America  at  a 
NAAMIC  workshop  to  be  held  next 
spring  in  Texas. 


Eating  on  the  Run 

Zoologist  finds  bigger  is  better  for  Serengeti  gazelles  seeking  room  to  eat  and  roam 


BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 

PROF.  jOHN  Fryxell,  Organis- 
mal  Biology,  Ecology  and 
Evolution,  grew  up  on  tales  of  the 
bison  that  once  roamed  the 
American  Great  Plains.  But  the 
Colorado  native  has  spent  more  time 
recently  on  the  Serengeti  Plains  of 
East  Africa,  where  his  studies  of 
grazing  animals  may  hold  lessons  for 


conservation  and  management  of 
rangelands  and  their  nomadic 
grazers. 

Fryxell’s  recent  work  on  predict- 
ing movements  of  grazers  on  the 
Serengeti  was  published  in  Ecology 
this  year.  The  study  also  made  the 
editors’  choice  section  of  the  Oct.  15 
issue  of  Science. 

Along  with  former  graduate  stu- 


dent John  Wilmshurst,  he  surveyed 
herds  of  Thomson’s  gazelles  to  learn 
more  about  patterns  of  movement 
and  how  that  roaming  related  to 
types  of  grasses  available.  What  was 
it  that  prompted  the  animals  to  stay 
in  an  area  or  move  on  to  greener 
pastures? 

Fryxell  says  the  gazelles  clearly 
weigh  quantity  of  grass  against  qual- 
ity as  they  forage.  A patch  of  long 
pasture  may  offer  lots  to  eat,  but  the 
longer  the  grass,  the  less  nutritious  it 
becomes.  He  says  the  gazelles  look 
for  an  optimum  mbc  of  quality  and 
quantity,  favouring  intermediate 
grass  heights  with  the  consistency  of 
a golf  course  rough.  But  no  single  lo- 
cation can  supply  the  necessary  food 
all  year  long,  so  gazelles  must  live  a 
nomadic  lifestyle. 

The  researchers’  behavioural 
model  of  how  these  nomads  respond 
to  varying  grass  heights  throughout 
their  home  range  provides  clues 
about  their  likely  location  and 
long-term  population  projections  — 


a useful  tool  for  conservationists  and 
rangeland  managers. 

One  surprise  for  the  researchers 
was  that  the  gazelles  needed  grass- 
lands of  much  greater  extent  than 
expected  to  sustain  their  nomadic 
lifestyle.  That’s  an  important  finding 
for  governments,  conservation 
groups  and  farmers  either  managing 
or  encroaching  on  their  habitat. 

"We  live  in  a world  where  there’s 
less  and  less  free  space,”  says  Fryxell. 
Referring  to  his  study  as  a wake-up 
call,  he  says:  “We  need  to  maintain 
large  areas  of  open  grasslands.” 

The  team  covered  a 1 ,600- 
square-kilometre  area  of  rolling 
grasslands  near  Serengeti  National 
Park  in  Tanzania,  stopping  every 
kilometre  to  count  animals  and  to 
estimate  height  and  concentration  of 
grasses.  They  also  studied  feeding 
behaviour  among  captive  animals 
near  Arusha,  also  in  northern 
Tanzania. 

Marked  by  a prominent  black 
stripe  on  their  side,  Thomson’s  ga- 


zelles are  among  several  species  of 
African  antelope.  They  move  in 
groups  numbering  hundreds  or 
thousands  of  animals  and  can  run  at 
speeds  of  30  to  40  kilometres  an 
hour. 

Most  of  the  fieldwork  for  this 
project  was  conducted  from  1993  to 
1996  by  Wilmshurst,  who  is  now  a 
rangeland  ecologist  with  Parks  Can- 
ada in  Winnipeg. 

Almost  15,000  square  kilometres 
in  area,  Serengeti  National  Park  was 
created  in  195 1 to  protect  large  num- 
bers of  wildebeest,  zebra  and 
Thomson’s  gazelle. 

Fryxell  completed  his  PhD  on 
migratory  antelope  in  Sudan.  His 
fascination  for  the  topic  stems  from 
his  childhood  in  Colorado. 

“1  was  raised  on  a steady  diet  of 
myths  about  Buffalo  Bill  and  other 
heroes  of  the  Wild  West,  so  it’s  natu- 
ral that  1 would  be  attracted  to  the  re- 
maining wide  open  places,”  he  says, 
adding  that  he  has  also  studied  other 
species,  from  beaver  to  deer  mice. 


Recycling  Tip  of  the  Month 


SAVE  MONEY  AND  RESOURCES 
by  using  a reusable  bottle 
instead  of  buying  bottled  water. 
Avoiding  the  repeated  manu- 
facture of  plastic  not  only  cuts 
down  on  our  need  for  petroleum, 
but  also  uses  less  energy.  Although 
the  plastic  bottles  are  recyclable, 
recycling  is  the  third  R because  it 
tends  to  use  more  energy  than 
reduction  and  reuse. 


U of  G Recycles! 


www.pr.uoguelph.ca/recycle 
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She’s  a Good  Sport 

Award-winning  field  hockey  coach  knows  how  it  feels  to  win  and  lose 

By  Lori  Bona  Hunt 


IT  WAS  Dg)A  vu  for  rookie  head 
coach  Michelle  Turley  at  this 
year’s  provincial  field  hockey 
championships.  The  Guelph 
Gryphons  were  taking  on  the 
Waterloo  Warriors  in  the  semi- 
finals. The  score  was  tied  0-0  at  the 
end  of  regulation  play.  The  game  was 
to  be  settled  by  penalty  strokes,  with 
the  winning  team  going  on  to  play  for 
the  gold  medal. 

In  the  penalty  stroke  session,  the 
game  was  tied  1-1  after  the  teams  al- 
ternated taking  five  shots  each.  Be- 
cause of  the  deadlock,  the  game  went 
to  “sudden  death’’  strokes.  Guelph 
took  the  first  shot  and  scored.  Then  it 
was  Waterloo’s  turn.  They  scored, 
too. 

Back  and  forth  it  went,  with  both 
teams  scoring  once  more  and  then 
missing  the  next  two  shots.  On  the 
10th  stroke  of  the  night,  Guelph 
missed  again,  but  Waterloo  scored. 

“The  kids  were  just  devastated,” 

Turley  says. 

She  knows  just  how  they  felt.  More  than  20  years  ago,  as  the 
team  captain  and  star  player  for  the  field  hockey  Gryphons,  she, 
too,  faced  Waterloo  in  the  Ontario  University  Athletics  (OUA) 
semi-finals. 

“That  game  was  tied  at  2-2  after  regulation  time,”  she  says. 
“It  went  into  two  overtimes  and  then  into  ‘sudden  death’  over- 
time before  we  lost  on  a 3-2  decision  to  the  Warriors  on  a con- 
troversial goal.  It  was  the  most  heartbreaking  game  I’ve  ever 
played.” 

But  this  time  was  different.  Turley  didn't  just  have  to  deal 
with  a loss.  She  also  had  to  console  her  defeated  players. 

“It  was  an  extremely  difficult  situation  to  handle;  it  was  hard 
to  know  what  to  say.  I went  into  the  locker  room  and  told  them 
they  were  a talented  team — all  heart — and  that  they  did  every- 
thing they  could  to  win  the  game.  They  left  nothing  behind,  so 
they  should  be  extremely  proud  of  themselves.” 

Turley  had  no  idea  if  her  words,  earnest  as  they  were,  gave 
her  players  any  consolation.  She  doesn’t  recall  what  her  own 
coach  said  after  that  defeat  in  1983.  At  the  time,  she  didn’t  care. 
“I’ve  never  been  so  emotionally  and  physically  exhausted  in  my 
entire  career.” 

So  she  understood  how  her  team  was  feeling  that  night.  The 
defeat  at  the  OUA  tournament  not  only  squashed  hopes  for  a 
provincial  gold  medal,  but  it  also  cost  the  team  a trip  to  the  na- 
tional championships. 

The  players  rallied  the  next  day  to  win  the  bronze-medal 
game,  but  Turley  knows  first-hand  that  the  semi-final  loss  will 
smart  for  a long  time. 

Indeed,  being  a former  player  has  given  Turley  invaluable 
perspective  and  insight  as  a coach.  It  was  apparent  almost  right 
away  when  she  took  over  head  coaching  duties  for  the  Gryphon 
field  hockey  team  this  year. 

“We’d  been  struggling  in  recent  years,”  she  says.  “Our  team 
had  never  been  ranked  higher  than  seventh  in  the  country  in  the 
program’s  history.” 

But  the  team  made  a complete  turnaround  this  year.  It  went 


from  a record  of  four  wins,  nine  losses  and  a tie  to  nine  wins, 
four  losses  and  a tie,  finishing  the  regular  season  tied  for  second 
in  Ontario.  The  team  was  also  ranked  fifth  in  the  country  for 
five  consecutive  weeks. 

The  feat  didn’t  go  unnoticed.  Last  month,  Turley  was  named 
national  Coach  of  the  Year  in  her  sport  by  Canadian 
Interuniversity  Sport  (CIS),  a rarity  for  a rookie  head  coach.  She 
is  U of  G’s  first  female  coach  to  receive  the  honour  and  the  first 
field  hockey  coach  to  do  so  as  well.  In  all,  six  Gryphon  coaches 
have  earned  the  national  distinction. 

“I  wasn’t  expecting  it  at  all,”  she  says.  "It  was  a huge  surprise, 
and  1 was  absolutely  thrilled.” 

In  field  hockey,  the  winner  of  the  CIS  national  coaching  tide 
is  selected  by  all  the  other  coaches.  She  received  her  award  at  a 
banquet  in  Edmonton. 

“There  was  a lot  of  emotion.  I never  even  dared  to  dream  of 
it  happening,  and  the  fact  that  it  did,  especially  in  my  first  sea- 
son, was  beyond  belief.” 

She  credits  her  win  to  an  “extremely  talented  team  and  dedi- 
cated assistant  coaches.”  One  of  those  assistant  coaches,  Shan- 
non Baskin,  wdio  is  also  a former  Gryphon  player,  says  Turley 
“uses  her  experience  and  passion  for  the  game  she  loves.  She 
treats  her  players  as  she  wants  to  be  treated  in  return,  and  return 
they  do.  They’re  focused,  determined  and  committed.  This 
team  has  come  together  under  her  leadership  and  has  made 
believers  out  of  us  all.” 

Although  receiving  the  CIS  award  was  a new  experience  for 
Turley,  earning  sports  accolades  is  not.  She  competed  for  the 
Gryphons  in  women’s  ice  hockey,  indoor  hockey  and  field 
hockey.  In  field  hockey,  her  favourite  sport,  she  was  the  league’s 
top  scorer  and  still  holds  the  University  record  for  the  most 
goals  in  a career  with  99. 

She  was  also  the  Mary  Beverley-Burton  Rookie  of  the  Year, 
team  captain  for  four  years,  a three-time  Ontario  All-Star  and  a 
two-time  Athlete  of  the  Year.  She  received  the  W.F.  Mitchell 
Sportswoman  Award  as  the  outstanding  graduating  athlete  and, 
in  1995,  was  inducted  into  the  Gryphon  Club  Hall  of  Fame.  Asa 


high  school  student,  she  also  played 
on  the  provincial  field  hockey  team 
for  three  years. 

Turley  says  receiving  such  recog- 
nition as  a player  has  helped  make 
her  a better  coach,  but  not  in  the  way 
one  might  expect.  She  doesn’t  use  her 
past  awards  to  command  respect  or 
attention  on  the  field.  Rather,  they 
help  her  remember  the  importance 
and  value  of  praise. 

“When  you  excel  at  what  you  do, 
people  come  to  expect  excellence. 
They  sometimes  forget  that  you,  too, 
benefit  firom  positive  feedback. 
That’s  how  I felt  as  a player,  and  now 
it  translates  into  my  coaching.  Every 
player  at  every  skill  level  needs  to 
hear  when  they’ve  done  a good  job.” 
Turley  has  stuck  to  her  positive 
reinforcement  philosophy  all  season, 
both  in  practices  and  in  competition, 
for  all  the  teams  she  coaches.  This 
year  was  also  her  first  as  head  coach 
of  the  indoor  hockey  team  and  the 
Ontario  “Under  16”  women’s  team. 

She  also  stresses  enthusiasm,  fearlessness,  compassion  and 
academics. 

“For  me,  winning  on  the  competitive  field  is  important,  but 
helping  my  athletes  discover  their  ftiU  potential  to  be  successful 
in  the  bigger  game  of  life  is  what’s  most  imperative.” 

Baskin  adds  that  this  “person  first,  athlete  second”  ap- 
proach, mixed  with  a positive  coaching  style,  is  what  sets  Turley 
“a  head  above  her  coaching  rivals.  As  someone  who  works  with 
her  every  day,  1 am  glad  to  see  her  enjoying  herself  and  finally 
getting  rewarded  for  years  of  service  not  only  as  a coach  but  as  a 
player  as  well.  I know,  however,  that  she  would  have  traded  her 
award  to  have  her  team  take  part  in  the  CIS  championships.” 

Although  she’s  a new  head  coach,  Turley  certainly  isn’t  new 
to  coaching.  She  first  started  working  for  the  Department  of 
Athletics  after  receiving  her  BA  in  1987. 

“I  was  graduating  and  couldn’t  imagine  giving  up  a game  I 
loved  so  much.  Over  the  summer,  I started  to  realize  1 could  ex- 
press and  share  my  love  for  the  game  through  coaching.” 

She  started  as  an  assistant  coach  at  U of  G that  fall  and  has 
been  doing  it  ever  since.  She  is  also  the  department’s  sports  in- 
formation co-ordinator. 

Originally  from  St.  Thomas,  Turley  credits  her  parents  for 
getting  her  interested  in  hockey.  Both  of  her  brothers  played, 
and  she  would  tag  along  with  her  parents  to  the  games. 

“But  I never  played  until  I was  about  10.  Even  then,  I did  it 
only  because  my  parents  said  I had  to  get  involved  in  an  extra- 
curricular activity.  1 chose  ice  hockey  because  it  was  familiar.” 

She  later  added  field  hockey  and  indoor  hockey  to  her  roster. 

It  was  also  her  parents,  who  have  been  passionate  supporters 
of  their  daughter,  who  noted  the  d^ja  vu.  While  observing  their 
daughter  coach  at  the  provincial  championships,  they  recalled 
watching  her  play  almost  the  same  heartbreaking  game  just  over 
two  decades  earlier. 

“They  pointed  this  out  to  me  later,”  Turley  says.  “As  memo- 
rable as  my  own  OUA  experience  was,  the  similarities  never  oc- 
curred to  me  while  my  team  was  playing.” 


L.E.D.  Christmas  Lights  Have  Arrived! 

Energy  Efficient!  Much  Brighter! 
use  up  to  90%  less  power  than  conventional  lights. 
Be  sure  to  check  out  our  full  line  of  Christmas  Gift  Ideas 


822-9520 
127  STONE  RD.  E. 

Mon.-Frl.  S-10.  Sat  8-9,  Sun.  M 


821-3414 

10  WOODLAWN  RD.  E. 

Mon.-Fri.  8-9,  Sal  8-6,  Sun.  9-6 
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PHOTO  BV  MARTIN  SCHWALBE 


after  hours 


Where  Are  You  Now? 


If  you  can  identify  where  this  photo  was  taken  on  campus,  you  wUl  have 
your  name  entered  in  a draw  for  a $50  gift  certificate  donated  by  the 
University  Bookstore,  to  be  held  at  the  end  of  the  semester.  Anyone  who 
submits  the  right  answer  by  Dec.  10  at  4:45  p.m.  is  eligible  for  the  draw. 
Send  your  response  to  r.cooper@exec.uoguelph.ca  or  call  Ext.  56982. 
The  following  people  identified  the  Nov.  24  photo  as  a display  case  in 
the  Department  of  Biomedical  Sciences  in  the  OVC  Building:  Barb 
Gaudette,  Gillian  Maurice,  John  Vanmanen,  Carol  Ann  Higgins  and 
Wayne  Aitken.  photo  by  rachelle  cooper 


Playing  Outdoors 
Vital  for  Children, 
Say  Researchers 


Parents  need  to  be  aware  of  the  benefits,  not  just  the  risks 


BY  ALICIA  ROBERTS 
SPARK  PROGRAM 

WELL-MEANING  concems  about 
safety  — as  well  as  TV  and 
video  games  — are  keeping  kids 
sedentary,  indoors  and  away  from  the 
places  their  parents  recall  as  the 
highlights  of  their  own  childhoods. 
And  that  may  also  restrict  their 
appreciation  of,  familiarity  with  and 
enjoyment  of  natural  environments, 
say  U of  G landscape  architecture 
researchers. 

Prof.  Nate  Perkins,  Environmen- 
tal Design  and  Rural  Development, 
believes  wild  places  — hedgerows, 
woodlots  and  streams,  to  name  a few 
— develop  children’s  imaginations  in 
ways  that  structured  and  pro- 
grammed play  areas  never  can. 

"I  understand  why  parents  may  be 
afraid  of  the  risks  occurring  outside  of 
the  home,”  he  says,  “but  what  they 
don’t  recognize  is  that  wild  places  can 
have  many  health  benefits  for  their 
children.” 

Perkins  and  former  graduate  stu- 
dent Sarah  McCans  are  looking  into 
how  wild  places  can  be  preserved  for 
children’s  play.  The/re  also  taking  a 
closer  look  at  the  availability  of  wild 
places,  how  many  children  use  these 
spaces  and  ways  to  increase  parents’ 


awareness  of  the  benefits  such  places 
may  hold  for  their  children. 

Perkins  thinks  the  concerns  he’s 
heard  about  wild  places  should  be  put 
in  perspective.  For  example,  he’s 
found  that  the  number  1 safety  haz- 
ard in  North  American  schools  is  ac- 
tually playground  asphalt  around 
schools.  But  natural  areas  in  commu- 
nities continue  to  decline  because  of 
safety  concems,  while  asphalt 
remains. 

Surfaces  aside,  Perkins  believes 
unstructured  outdoor  play  is  crucial 
to  a child’s  physical,  psychological 
and  social  development.  In  particu- 
lar, he  says  the  outdoors  can  provide 
inspiration  for  more  creative  think- 
ing. Children  fi:om  rural  and  subur- 
ban areas,  who  generally  spend  more 
time  outdoors,  have  more  highly 
developed  imaginations. 

“Kids  know  more  about  rainforest 
ecology  in  Brazil  than  what’s  going  on 
in  their  own  backyards,”  says  Perkins. 
“They  have  more  environmental 
knowledge,  but  they  don’t  experience 
nearby  nature  and  consequently  they 
may  not  have  the  deep  personal  con- 
nections to  the  natural  world  that 
their  parents  may  have.” 

This  research  vras  funded  in  part 
by  the  Environmental  Design  Re- 
search Association. 


DeepakMehmi 


DEEPAKMEHMI 

M.Sc.  student  m consumer  studies 
Most  days,  Deepak  Mehmi  is  a 
regular  graduate  student.  He 
researches  the  effects  of  brand 
placement  in  video  games,  enjoys 
taking  a break  to  chat  with  friends 
or  jam  on  percussion  in  sound- 
proofbasements  and  practises  tae 
kwon  do. 

But  every  Tuesday  night,  he 
takes  on  an  alter  ego:  DeeVice, 
host  of  “From  the  Ground  Up,”  a radio  show  that  runs 
from  10  p.m.  to  midnight  on  CFRU  93.3  FM.  The  show 
plays  eclectic  sets  of  hip-hop  tunes,  giving  prime-time 
exposure  to  conscious  hip  hop  and  local  talent. 

New  emcees  come  by  the  studio  to  battle  wits  and 
words,  local  deejays  get  a chance  to  spin  on  the  air,  and 
Mehmi  gets  a two-hour  creative  outlet.  Plus,  “From  the 
Ground  Up”  supports  music  that  he  believes  can  make 
a difference. 

Although  he  appreciates  “the  value  of  a good  beat 
and  the  value  of  a good  hook”  in  mainstream  hip  hop, 
“there’s  so  much  more  to  hip  hop  than  just  that,”  he 
says. 

Mehmi  tries  to  spotlight  the  lesser-known  world  of 
hip  hop  that  speaks  to  “love  and  life”  rather  than  mate- 
rialism and  says  CFRU  is  an  ideal  medium  for  this  mes- 
sage. 

“Real  hip  hop  has  always  found  good  roots  in  cam- 
pus radio,”  he  says. 

When  he  began  the  show  last  fall,  Mehmi  knew  he 
wanted  to  focus  on  commimity  talent,  “to  make  sure 
that  local  artists  were  promoted  and  to  spread  certain 
artists’  music.” 

He  rarely  sees  a dull  moment  on  Tuesday  nights.  On 
one  recent  show,  for  example,  he  had  several  emcees 
packed  into  his  booth  to  test  their  skills. 

But  he’s  still  hoping  to  improve  his  time  slot  with 
more  community  involvement,  more  ticket  giveaways, 
theme  shows  and,  as  always,  music  that’s  “not  just  the 
standard  stuff  you  hear  on  the  radio." 

TONY  NtACKAY 

Computer  systems  analyst  in  the  director’s  office  of  Com- 
puting and  Communications  Services,  U ofG  staff  mem- 
ber since  1980 

“Many  years  ago,  after  consider- 
able cajoling  and  to  keep  peace  in 
the  family,  I enrolled  in  a series  of 
dance  lessons  and,  from  that 
moment  on,  never  looked  back,” 
says  Tony  Mackay. 

Since  that  day  more  than  10 
years  ago,  modem  ballroom 
dancing  has  been  a huge  part  of 
Macka/s  life.  His  favourite 
dances  are  the  rumba  and  tango, 
but  he  does  all  the  major  modem  ballroom  dances  and 
line  dances. 

He  and  his  wife,  Sheena,  have  occasionally  been 
compared  to  Ginger  and  Fred,  says  Mackay.  “Rogers  in 


Tony  Mackay 


her  case,  Flintstone  in  mine,”  he  jokes. 

It’s  the  opportunity  to  meet  new  people,  get  exercise 
and  keep  up  good  brain-to-limb  co-ordination  that 
keeps  the  Mackays  going  out  to  organized  dances 
around  Guelph  at  least  once  a week. 

“Dance  shouldn’t  be  about  competition,”  he  says. 
“The  main  thing  is  that  you  enjoy  the  experience.” 

They  enjoy  the  experience  so  much  that  they  built  a 
1,200-square-foot  ballroom  in  their  home,  complete 
with  parquet  flooring,  a rotating  disco  ball,  neon  lights 
and  a professional  sound  system.  A neon  sign  with  the 
words  “Club  Serena”  hangs  in  the  room,  which  they’ve 
named  after  the  road  they  live  on  (Serena  Lane). 

Even  though  the  couple  often  use  Club  Serena  to 
practise  their  moves  together,  Tony  Mackay  says  it’s 
perfect  for  throwing  parties. 

“Our  next  big  home  event  will  be  the  traditional 
Scottish  dance  party  on  Hogmanay  (New  Year’s  Eve), 
vrith  around  30  in  attendance,”  says  Mackay,  who 
moved  to  Guelph  from  Scotland  in  1980.  “Hogmanayis 
bigger  in  Scotland  than  Christmas.” 

KIM  RENDERS 

Faculty  member  in  the  School  of  English  and  Theatre 
Studies  since  1997 
Because  theatre  is  her  biggest  pas- 
sion, Prof.  Kim  Renders  spends 
most  of  her  time  away  from  the 
University  working  on  theatre 
projects,  but  the  big  adventure  in 
her  life  right  now  has  nothing  to 
do  with  that  passion. 

It’s  the  buildup  to  meeting  a 
newly  discovered  half-sister.  “We 
have  hit  it  off  famously  by 
e-mail,”  she  says.  “Every  member 
of  my  family  has  a doll  that  I’ve  made  for  them,  so  I’m 
making  her  a doll.” 

She’ll  present  the  crocheted  doll  to  her  half-sister 
when  they  meet  for  the  first  time  in  Nova  Scotia  this 
month. 

Renders  says  a talent  for  textile  arts  runs  in  her  fam- 
ily. “I  love  the  solitude  of  working  on  a tactile  project,” 
she  says. 

This  summer,  she  performed  in  and  directed  a chil- 
dren’s play  called  In  Place  of  Wishes  as  part  of  the 
Guelph  Jazz  Festival.  She  worked  on  the  play  with  three 
U of  G students. 

Renders  also  regularly  teaches  drama  to  young  chil- 
dren in  Fergus.  For  the  past  seven  years,  she  has  taught 
seven-  to  13-year-olds  once  a week  from  September  to 
April  as  part  of  the  Centre  Wellington  Children’s 
Drama  Group.  She  has  directed  the  troupe  every  year  in 
a fully  produced  performance  — from  Shakespeare’s 
Macbeth  to  this  year’s  Aladdin  and  His  Amazing 
Coleman  Lamp. 

Last  spring.  Renders  facilitated  storytelling  sessions 
with  seniors  from  the  Victoria  Park  Seniors’  Centre. 
She  wrote  a script  based  on  their  stories,  and  they  per- 
formed the  final  product  at  the  Fergus  Grand  Theatre. 

Renders  says  she  also  enjoys  spending  time  with  her 
children,  Finn,  16,  and  Jill,  15.  “Our  weekly  ritual  is 
watching  CSI  together.” 


Kim  Renders 


Alternative  Energy  Technologies 
Focus  of  Annual  Symposium 


UOF  G environmental  science 
undergraduate  students  will 
host  their  11th  annual  Environ- 
mental Science  Symposium  Jan.  22, 
beginning  at  8:30  a.m.  in  Rozanski 
Hall.  This  year’s  theme  is 
“Alternative  Energy  Technologies 
and  Energy  Conservation.” 

Keynote  speaker  is  Jay  Ingram, 
co-host  and  producer  of  Discovery 
Channel’s  award-winning  show 
Daily  Planet  and  a science  colum- 
nist for  the  Toronto  Star. 

Throughout  the  day,  a wide 
range  of  speakers  representing  the 
energy  industry,  government,  edu- 


cation, environmental  groups  and 
media  will  be  sharing  their  expertise 
on  energy  use  and  the  environment. 

Speakers  include  Arthur 
Weaver,  president  of  Renovus  En- 
ergy Inc.,  who  will  discuss  the  social 
challenges  involved  in  implement- 
ing renewable  energy,  and  U of  G 
engineering  professor  Dorothy 
Remmer,  who  will  present  perspec- 
tives that  challenge  economic  deci- 
sion-making in  centralized 
electrical  distribution  and  the 
benefits  of  alternative  energies. 

Also  slated  to  speak  are  Bill 
Tharp,  CEO  of  LEAP,  a diversified 


management  company;  Jane 
Kearns,  director  of  Pollution  Probe; 
Jack  Gibbons,  chair  of  the  Ontario 
Clean  Air  Alliance;  Ontario  Green 
Party  leader  Frank  de  Jong;  and  Bob 
McDonald,  host  of  CBC  Radio’s 
Quirks  & Quarks. 

The  day  will  also  feature  a work- 
shop led  by  Planet  in  Focus,  an  in- 
ternational environmental  film  and 
video  festival,  and  displays  on  envi- 
ronmental issues,  energy  technol- 
ogy and  public-interest  groups. 

Registration  is  $10  general,  $5 
for  students.  To  register  online,  visit 
www.uoguelph.ca/~envsymp. 
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Historian  Explores  German  Youth  Movement 

New  book  analyzes  relationship  between  Communist  youth  group  and  the  young  people  it  tried  to  educate  and  control  in  the  '50s  and  '60s 


BY  RACHELLE  COOPER 

He  still  doesn’t  understand 
the  obsession  with  Tim 
Hortons  coffee,  but  Prof.  Alan 
McDougall  of  the  departments  of 
History  and  Languages  and 
Literatures  has  adapted  to  many 
Canadian  traditions,  including 
attending  Guelph  Storm  hockey 
games,  since  moving  here  with  his 
wife  in  2002. 

After  teaching  on  a contractually 
limited  appointment  for  two  years, 
McDougall  joined  the  tenure*track 
faculty  this  fall  and  spends  60  per 
cent  of  his  time  in  the  Department  of 
History  and  40  per  cent  in  the  Euro- 
pean studies  program. 

Tim  Hortons  and  hockey  aside, 
McDougall  says  there  are  subtle  cul- 
tural differences  between  the  United 
Kingdom  and  Canada  that  he  recog- 
nizes only  when  he  catches  a roomful 
of  blank  stares  from  his  students. 

“I  was  talking  recently  in  class 
about  a story  involving  a shopping 
trolley,  and  it  wasn’t  until  I finished 
the  story  that  I realized  the  whole 
thing  was  lost  because  I hadn’t  said 
shopping  cart.” 

From  his  accent,  you’d  never 
guess  McDougall  was  actually  born 
in  Victoria,  B.C.,  and  holds  a Cana- 
dian passport. 

“They  say  you’re  not  supposed  to 
do  what  your  parents  did,  but  history 
is  repeating  itself,”  he  says. 

His  parents  moved  from  England 
to  Canada  in  the  1970s  when  his  fa- 
ther got  a job  teaching  Spanish  at  the 
University  of  Victoria.  They  moved 
back  to  England  when  McDougall 
was  three,  and  he  grew  up  in  Kent. 

When  McDougall  finished  his 
graduate  work  at  Oxford  University, 
he,  like  his  father,  moved  to  Canada 
to  begin  his  teaching  career. 

Travelling  has  always  been  a big 
part  of  his  life.  It  was  a high  school 


exchange  to  Germany  that  first 
piqued  his  interest  in  German  stud- 
ies. Although  he  studied  the  lan- 
guage in  high  school,  he  didn’t 
pursue  it  as  an  undergraduate  and 
began  brushing  up  on  it  only  after  he 
decided  to  do  graduate  research  in 
German  history  at  Oxford. 

McDougall  moved  to  Berlin  for  a 
year  to  conduct  research  for  a 
soon-to-be-released  book  called 
Youth  Politics  in  East  Germany:  The 
Free  German  Youth  Movement, 
1946-1968.  Free  German  Youth 
(known  in  Germany  as  Freie  Deut- 
sche Jugend  or  FDJ)  was  the  Com- 
munist youth  organization  that  one 
out  of  two  young  East  Germans  be- 
longed to  during  the  1950s  and  ’60s. 

Living  in  Berlin  gave  McDougall 
easy  access  to  a variety  of  largely  un- 
tapped resources  on  East  German 


youth  politics,  including  material 
from  the  party  and  FDJ  archives, 
from  the  East  German  secret  police 
archives  and  from  interviews  vrith 
former  FDJ  functionaries  and  other 
youth  officials. 

“The  book  analyzes  the  relation- 
ship between  the  FDJ  and  the  young 
people  it  tried  to  educate  and  control 
during  the  ’50s  and  ’60s,”  he  says. 

The  book  contains  five  chapters 
that  each  deal  with  a different  “crisis 
point”  in  East  German  history.  It  be- 
gins with  the  popular  uprising 
against  Communist  rule  in  June 
1953,  in  which  young  people  played 
a prominent  role,  and  ends  with  the 
response  of  young  East  Germans  to 
the  Soviet-led  invasion  of  Czecho- 
slovakia in  1968. 

The  book  also  looks  at  the  re- 
sponse of  young  people  to  the  con- 


struction of  the  Berlin  Wall  in  1961 
and  the  unsuccessful  attempts  by  the 
Communist  authorities  to  accom- 
modate the  outbreak  of 
"Beatlemania”  in  East  Germany  dur- 
ing the  mid-1960s. 

McDougall  found  that  dissent 
among  young  people  was  relatively 
vddespread  during  these  crisis 
points,  but  it  tended  to  take  on  less 
risky  forms. 

“Despite  the  extensive  secret  po- 
lice apparatus,  it  wasn’t  possible  to 
completely  stifle  dissenting  opinions 
or  behaviours  among  youth,”  he 
says.  “By  the  1960s,  it  became  in- 
creasingly difficult  to  educate  young 
people  in  a socialist  manner,  partly 
because  of  cultural  trends  seeping  in 
from  the  west,  so  young  people  were 
a constant  headache  for  the  Com- 
munists. But  rather  than  oppose  the 


regime  in  an  organized  manner,  they 
tended  to  undermine  it  in  smaller 
ways,  such  as  with  graffiti  or  by  re- 
fusing to  wear  the  FDJ’s  blue-shirted 
uniform.” 

In  his  book.  McDougall  ques- 
tions whether  totalitarianism  is  a 
useful  way  of  analyzing  the  Commu- 
nist East  German  state.  The  book 
shows  how  the  Communists  failed  to 
gain  total  control  of  East  German 
youth  and  how  the  boundaries  be- 
tween the  totalitarian  regime  and 
East  German  society  often 
overlapped. 

“In  the  sort  of  regime  where  the 
state  is  so  extensive,  it’s  not  really 
easy  to  see  where  the  state  ends  and 
society  begins,”  he  says.  “My  book 
contributes  to  recent  historio- 
graphical trends  that  warn  against 
black-and-white  interpretations  of 
the  East  German  dictatorship." 

McDougall  says  U of  G has  given 
him  a chance  to  teach  courses  that 
draw  from  his  many  strengths.  He 
has  taught  the  big  first-year  Euro- 
pean history  course,  as  well  as  sec- 
ond- and  third-year  courses  on 
modem  Germany,  20th-century  Eu- 
ropean history  and  20th-century  Eu- 
ropean culture.  This  winter,  he  also 
plans  to  teach  a course  on  European 
film. 

On  his  breaks  from  working  on 
his  book  and  teaching,  McDougall 
and  his  wife  have  enjoyed  visiting  a 
variety  of  cities  in  Canada  and  the 
eastern  United  States,  including  Ot- 
tawa, Vancouver,  Victoria,  Mon- 
treal, Quebec  City,  Boston  and  New 
York. 

“The  big  difference  I notice  be- 
tween Canada  and  the  United  King- 
dom is  the  sense  of  personal  space,” 
he  says.  “A  lot  of  people  in  Guelph 
think  Toronto’s  a nightmare,  but  ev- 
ery time  I go  there,  I’m  struck  by  how 
quiet  and  peaceful  it  is.” 


Addition  Will  Boost  Space  for  CSAHS,  College  of  Arts 

Work  to  begin  on  35,000-square-foot  MacKinnon  extension  in  January,  building  expected  to  open  in  December  2005 


BY  RACHELLE  COOPER 

By  this  time  next  year,  there 
will  be  96  offices  in  a new 
35,000-square-foot  addition  on  the 
southeast  side  of  the  MacKinnon 
Building. 

“The  bachelor  of  arts  program 
has  grown  tremendously  in  the  last 
five  years,  and  we’ve  had  to  hire  fac- 
ulty to  accommodate  that  growth, 
but  now  we’ve  run  out  of  office 
space,”  says  College  of  Arts  dean  Jac- 
queline Murray. 

Prof.  Alun  Joseph,  dean  of  the 
College  of  Social  and  Applied  Hu- 
man Sciences,  adds:  “We  want  to 
make  sure  this  extension  caters  to  ex- 
isting needs  for  space  in  both  the 
College  of  Social  and  Applied  Hu- 
man Sciences  and  the  College  of 
Arts,  while  also  allowing  us  to  pursue 
new  collaborative  efforts  in  teaching 
and  research  across  the  two 
colleges.” 


The  MacKinnon  extension  was 
designed  by  RobbieA' oung  & Wright 
Architects,  the  same  firm  that  de- 
signed Rozanski  Hall,  the  science 
complex  and  the  Bovey  Building. 

Construction  of  the  six-floor  ad- 
dition will  begin  in  January  2005. 
The  main  entrance  to  the  building 
will  be  at  ground  level  ramping  up  to 
where  Mack’s  Coffee  Shop  is  cur- 
rently located  on  the  first  floor  of  the 
MacKinnon  Building.  The  coffee 
shop  will  be  relocated  down  the  hall 
to  where  Murray’s  office  was  previ- 
ously located.  The  dean’s  office,  now 
on  the  ninth  floor,  will  be  housed  in 
the  new  part  of  the  building. 

Faculty  in  the  departments  of 
Psychology  and  History  will  also 
move  into  the  addition,  say  Joseph 
and  Murray.  The  two  deans  are 
working  on  plans  to  provide  office 
space  for  faculty  and  staff  displaced 
temporarily  during  the  construction 
period. 


To  keep  disruptions  to  a mini- 
mum, the  building  will  be  con- 
structed as  a free-standing  structure 
beside  MacKinnon,  then  the  two 
buildings  will  be  joined  next  sum- 
mer. Once  the  extension  is  complete 
in  December  2005,  the  first  five 
floors  will  link  directly  to  the  original 
building  by  ramps,  and  the  sixth 
floor  will  link  to  the  original  building 
by  stairs.  An  elevator  will  service  all 
six  floors  of  the  new  building,  pro- 
viding barrier-free  access  to  all  floor 
levels. 

Disruptions  are  a necessary  part 
of  all  construction  projects,  said 
Chris  Pickard  at  a Nov.  30  town  hall 
meeting  about  the  extension. 
“You’re  likely  to  see  congestion  and 
traffic  around  the  construction  site.” 

The  addition  will  be  built  on  what 
is  now  parking  lot  P52,  between  Day 
Hall  and  Rozanski  Hall,  just  north  of 
the  Bullring.  Pedestrian  traffic  from 
Rozanski  Hall  will  be  diverted  by 


fences  around  the  construction  site. 
A trailer  for  construction  materials 
will  be  located  at  the  south  end  of 
Day  Hall,  west  of  the  Bullring. 

As  construction  progresses,  there 
will  be  fairly  heavy  traffic  on  Trent 
Lane,  which  will  need  to  close  at  cer- 
tain times,  says  Paul  Mesman,  pro- 
ject manager  for  the  MacKinnon 
extension. 

Most  power  and  water  service  in- 


terruptions will  occur  during  the 
summer,  says  Pickard,  and  48  hours’ 
notice  will  be  given  whenever  possi- 
ble. 

Physical  Resources  is  asking  for 
the  University  community’s  co-op- 
eration and  understanding  during 
the  construction  period.  For  photos 
of  the  planned  addition  and  the  site 
plan,  visit  the  website  www.pr. 
uoguelph.ca/pr/projectupdates.htm. 


This  is  the  final  issue  ofM.  Guelph 
for  the  fall  semester.  The  first 
issue  of  the  winter  semester 
will  appear  Jan.  12. 

The  deadline  to  submit  copy 
for  that  issue  is  Jan.  4. 
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Accessibility  Study  Explores  Barriers 

Continued  from  page  1 


The  task  force’s  report  is  the  cul- 
mination of  more  than  a year  of  re- 
search, analysis  and  consultations. 
Summerlee  created  the  task  force 
shortly  after  his  installation  as  presi- 
dent last  October,  where  he  pledged 
to  be  a “tireless  advocate  of  accessible 
and  affordable  public  education.” 

“I  want  to  thank  all  of  the  task 
force  members  who  have  worked 
tirelessly  these  many  months  to  pro- 
duce this  final  report,"  he  says. 

The  task  force  was  chaired  by 
Prof.  Maureen  Mancuso,  provost 
and  vice-president  (academic),  and 
was  composed  of  three  faculty  mem- 
bers, four  students  and  the  registrar. 
It  had  a mandate  to  examine  the  var- 
ious financial,  social  and  academic 
issues  that  affect  accessibility  at  the 
local,  provincial  and  national  levels. 

“We  identified  a fundamental 
goal:  all  qualified  individuals  should 
be  able  to  attend  university,”  says 
Mancuso.  “Our  objective  was  to 


study  and  propose  remedies  for  the 
barriers  that  prevent  us  from 
reaching  that  goal.” 

The  task  force’s  report  discusses 
accessibility  from  a broad  perspec- 
tive, from  financial  aid  to  the  admis- 
sions process. 

“Financial  barriers  are  often 
oversimplified  into  an  argument 
over  tuition  levels,”  Mancuso  says. 
“Our  report  emphasizes  that  tuition 
is  just  one  part  of  the  total  costs  of  at- 
tending university.  Living  expenses, 
travel,  ancillary  fees  and  other  ex- 
penses can  exceed  the  amount  of  tui- 
tion and  are  poorly  addressed  in 
current  financial  aid  systems.” 

The  report  also  suggests  that  the 
admissions  process  focuses  too  nar- 
rowly on  grade  averages  and  should 
take  into  account  applicants’  overall 
skills  and  experiences.  Other  key 
provincial  and  national  recommen- 
dations include: 

• Reforming  the  financing  of  educa- 


tion through  a universal  deferred 
tuition  plan  that  would  eliminate 
the  key  barriers  that  prevent 
low-income  students  from  at- 
tending university. 

♦ Committing  to  keep  tuition  fees 
from  rising  above  current  levels. 

* Radically  revising  the  Ontario 
Student  Assistance  Program. 

• Restoring  provincial  funding  to 
cover  the  actual  costs  of  educa- 
tion. 

• Allowing  part-time  students  in- 
terest-payment relief,  higher  loan 
limits  and  increased  access  to 
grants. 

In  addition  to  advocating  for  sys- 
temic change,  the  task  force  made 
recommendations  specific  to  U of  G. 
These  include  supporting  programs 
for  aboriginal  and  visible-minority 
populations  and  students  with  dis- 
abilities, creating  scholarships  to 
encourage  enrolment  of  first-gener- 


ation students,  and  establishing 
bursaries  to  offset  the  higher  total 
costs  that  are  inherent  in  residen- 
tially  intensive  universities  like 
Guelph. 

“The  committee  did  a tremen- 
dous amount  of  work,”  says  task 
force  member  Josh  Alcock,  a recent 
BA  graduate,  former  student  leader 
and  former  member  of  Board  of 
Governors. 

“I  was  impressed  by  how  much 
care  was  taken  to  understand  the  is- 
sues. We  had  some  very  lively  de- 
bates as  we  considered  and  evaluated 
various  competing  perspectives. 
This  report  makes  some  very  realistic 
recommendations  that  could  easily 
be  adopted  by  the  current  system. 
My  hope  is  that  students  will  see  it  as 
a real  step  towards  improving  acces- 
sibility.” 

The  report  is  available  online  at 
wvzw.uoguelph.ca/president/ptfa/ 
report.shtml. 
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Options 
make 
all  the 
difference 

No  matter  what  your 
university  education, 
you  can  en{oy  a career 
with  a difference  in  the 
Canadian  Forces. 

• Engineers 

• Physiotherapists 

• Social  Workers 

• Pilots 

• Doctors 

• Nurses 

• Pharmacists 

• Naval  Officers 


To  learn  more,  contact 
us  today. 


Les  options 
font 
toute  la 
difference 

Peu  importe  la  nature  de  vos 
4tudes  universitaires,  vous 
pouvez  ben^ficier  d’une 
carri^re  diff^rerrte  dans 
les  Forces  canadiennes. 

• Ingenieurs 

• Physiotherapsutes 

> Tfavailleurs  sociaux/ 
travalileuses  sociales 

• Pilotes 

• M^decins 

• Infirmiers/infirmi^res 

• Pharmaoiens/ 
pharmaclenries 

• Offlclars  de  marine 

Pour  obtenir  de  plus  amples 
renseignements,  veuliiez 
communiquer  avec  nous 
dds  aujourd'hul. 


Strong.  Proud. Today's  Canadian  Forces. 
D4couvrs2  VOS  forces  dans  les  Forces  canadiennes. 


1 800  850.8488 
www.forces.gc.ca 


Canada 


United  Way 
Says  Thanks 

More  than  165  staff,  faculty, 
students  and  retirees  were 
honoured  at  an  appreciation 
luncheon  Dec.  6 for  their  volunteer 
efforts  on  behalf  of  the  University’s 
2004  United  Way  campaign.  At 
press  time,  contributions  to  the 
campus  campaign  totalled 
$333,000,  already  $8,000  above  the 
goal,  with  pledges  still  coming  in. 

President  Alastair  Summerlee 
said  thank  you  to  the  University 
community  for  its  generosity.  He 
applauded  the  efforts  of  campaign 
co-chairs  Prof.  Anthony  Clarke,  as- 
sistant vice-president  (academic), 
and  Irene  Thompson,  assistant  di- 
rector of  residence  life,  and  the  35 
co-ordinators  and  more  than  130 
canvassers  who  ran  the  2004  United 
Way  appeal. 

The  annual  President’s  Award 
for  special  achievement  in  the  cam- 
paign was  presented  to  the  College 
of  Arts  for  its  efforts  to  increase 
both  pledges  and  participation.  It 
was  accepted  by  retired  professor 
Len  Adams,  Languages  and  Litera- 
tures, co-ordinator  of  the  college’s 
campaign.  The  recipient  of  the  an- 
nual Gabrielle  Hubert  Award  for  in- 
dividual commitment  to  the 
University’s  United  Way  effort  was 
Mary  Ann  Robinson  of  the  U of  G 
Library,  a United  Way  volunteer  for 
more  than  20  years. 

The  winner  of  the  grand  prize  in 
the  United  Way  incentive  draw  was 
also  announced  at  the  volunteer  ap- 
preciation event.  Jill  Hogg  of  Com- 
puting and  Communications 
Services  won  a theatre  weekend 
package  donated  by  Goliger’s 
Travel  Plus  in  Guelph. 


Guelph  Gets 
Top  Marks 

Continued  from  page  1 

Guelph  received  a score  of  90.6  and 
was  one  of  only  two  universities 
scoring  in  the  90s.  U of  G was  also 
the  top  comprehensive  school  in 
the  2002  survey. 

“The  University  of  Guelph  has 
always  embraced  the  values  of  pub- 
lic accountability  and  responsibil- 
ity, and  it  is  gratifying  to  be 
recognized  nationally  for  this  com- 
mitment,” says  president  Alastair 
Summerlee.  “Our  philosophy  is 
that  accountability  is  not  only 
about  filing  reports  and  making 
them  available,  but  is  also  about 
setting  clear  and  measurable  objec- 
tives, then  continuing  with  dia- 
logue about  whether  these  goals  are 
achieved.” 

Banks  says  that  although  the  top 
schools  are  doing  an  excellent  job 
of  demonstrating  their  commit- 
ment to  accountability,  “there  re- 
mains much  room  for 
improvement.”  Six  universities  re- 
ceived scores  in  the  80s,  seven  in  the 
60s  and  six  in  the  50s,  and  18  re- 
ceived failing  grades. 

The  survey  has  been  funded  by 
Certified  Management  Accoun- 
tants Canada  for  the  past  nine 
years. 
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CLASSIFIEDS 


FOR  SALE 


ProForm  treadmill,  foldable,  Ext. 
56001. 


Large-screen  Toshiba  50-inch  televi- 
sion, Kevin,  831-6460. 


Christmas  trees,  choose  your  own  or 
freshly  cut,  white  spruce  and  Scotch 
pine,  no  herbicides  or  pesticides, 
Blackberry  Bog  just  south  of  Elora, 
843-5915. 


Bedside  rocking  bassinetj  white  crib 
without  mattress;  mobile,  bat- 
tery-operated with  remote;  all  in 
excellent  condition.  Ext.  53362  or 
767-0405. 


Tyrolia  Reflex  skis  and  bindings, 
includes  poles;  Nordica  175  boots, 
280  mm,  women’s  size  7,  used  one 
season,  836-0125  after  4:30  p.m. 


Two  hockey  chairs  made  from 
hockey  sticks,  824-9055  after  5 p.m. 


1992  Range  Rover  County,  dark  red 
with  tan  leather  upholstery,  AM/FM 
stereo  and  CD,  well-maintained, 

210.000  km;  2000  Mazda  Miata  SE, 
dark  red  with  tan  leather  upholstery, 

69.000  km,  Ext.  53057  or  837-8118. 


1992  Mazda  323,  254,000  km,  good 
body,  as  is,  Ext.  53548  or  824-2104. 


2000  Toyota  Celica  GTS,  metallic  sil- 
ver, six-speed  manual,  sunroof, 
leather  interior,  never  driven  in  win- 
ter, one  owner,  immaculate,  40,000 
km,  leave  message  at  824-9969. 


Little  Tykes  twin-bed  sets:  red  race 
car  and  girl’s  cozy  cottage  with 
matching  cupboards,  bookshelves 
and  bench  toy  boxes,  excellent  con- 
dition, Ext.  56036  or  767-2876. 


Sectional  sofa  with  queen-size  pull- 
out bed,  Bev,  Ext.  53144,  826-7963 
or  bkostal@uoguelph.ca. 


1996  Nissan  Sentra  XE,  1.6L, 
four-door  automatic,  white,  well- 
maintained,  service  records,  240,000 
km,  certified,  e-tested.  Ext.  58461  or 
dshon@uoguelph.ca. 


FOR  RENT 


Large  two-bedroom  apartment  on 
top  floor  of  triplex  near  General 
Hospital,  private,  hardwood  floors, 
coin  laundry,  storage,  non-smokers, 
no  pets,  available  Jan.  1,  move-in 
date  negotiable,  $695  a month  plus 
utilities,  822-6553. 


Two  or  three  large  bedrooms  in 
south-end  home,  close  to  bus  stop 
and  Zehrs  Hartsland,  20-minute 
walk  to  campus,  available  for  winter 
lease,  rent  negotiable,  820-1933. 


Apartment  in  private  home  in 
Emma/Stevenson  Street  area, 
mature  professional  couple  or 
female  preferred,  private  entrance, 
parking,  non-smokers,  no  pets,  ref- 
erences required,  $675  a month 
inclusive,  836-7587  after  6 p.m. 


New  three-bedroom  bright  base- 
ment apartment  in  Westminster 
Woods,  private  entrance,  two  baths, 
fill]  kitchen,  laundry,  air  condition- 
ing, direct  bus,  each  room  has  cable, 
phone,  Internet  and  lock,  $450  per 
room  per  month  inclusive  and  fur- 
nished, 763-8444  or  celineakram@ 
rogers.com. 


Large  one-bedroom  apartment  in 
house  downtown,  off-street  parking, 
suitable  for  couple,  available  Jan.  1, 
$700  a month  inclusive,  760-5800  or 
storrey@uoguelph.ca. 


Furnished  room  close  to  campus, 
shared  bath,  parking,  831-0893  or 
jrvincen@uoguelph.ca. 


Bachelor  apartment  downtown, 
parking,  laundry,  available  Jan.  1 to 
April  30  (negotiable),  $500  a month 


unfurnished,  $550  a month  fur- 
nished, Mike,  leave  message  at 
822-2539. 


Two-bedroom  apartment  to  sublet 
on  Cardigan  Street,  basement  park- 
ing, spa,  laundry  facilities,  lease  from 
January  to  March  2005,  $779  a 
month  inclusive,  Ext.  58461  or 
dshon@uoguelph.ca. 


Winterized  cottage  near  Tobermory, 
www.rentcottage.com,  cottage  num- 
ber 356. 


WANTED 


Farm  suitable  for  beef  cattle,  reason- 
ably close  to  Guelph,  property  must 
include  house  and  bam  or  outbuild- 
ing of  some  kind,  any  size  acreage 
will  be  considered,  Chad,  780-0120 
or  cmader@uoguelph.ca. 


AVAILABLE 


Limousine  for  six  people  and  driver, 
rent  by  the  hour,  826-7427  or 
ameunier@uoguelph.ca. 


Translations  by  certified  profes- 
sional, from  English  to  French  or 
French  to  English,  excellent  rates, 
613-230-7514  or  mmouton@ 
sympatico.ca. 


Care  for  your  dog  in  my  home  while 
you  travel,  Cobi,  leave  message  at 
836-8086  or  cdemmers@uoguelph. 
ca. 


FOUND 


Royce  Union  man’s  bicycle,  green, 
abandoned  on  campus.  To  claim, 
provide  key  for  lock  or  describe  type 
of  lock,  Ext.  53333. 


MONTESSORI 

SCHOOL  OF  WELLINGTON 

Our  school  hs»  bom  given  in 

AWARD  OF  EXCELLENCE 

for  But  Prsetieas  In  Early  Childhood  Education 
by  Wellington  County  Child  Care  Serviceeand 
the  Ontario  Early  Learning  Centre 

Do  you  went  your  child  to  be  able  to: 
and  write? 

imeraot  wall  with  etne re? 
acquira  < leva  of  laaming? 
davalop  laidanhip  ■kiBe? 

We  help  children  reech  their  full  potential 
In  all  areas  of  IHe 

* quaUfladMontaeaorilMchat*  • gyrnwelum 

• tun*  halfday  progrimmei  • Fimeh 

Arta  Progrwnm*  Mualkoartin 

519-821-5876 

www,montaeaod4ehoel-ea 
eaSufraikStnftWaat,CUELPH  NiHSJz 
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Iph^  Premiere 
sic  Sfpre 

rs,  boo^^  lessons 


2ie^Mc»aflaRctS. 
Guelph,  Ont.  NIE  6R1 
tel:  6t9.S36.8492 
fax:  61 9.636.9474 
lesson  One:  61 9.716.4792 


Blackleerrj^  IRoq 

CHRISTMAS  TREES 

Haj*ve«t  Your  Own 


S & E LITCH 
RR#2 
ELORA.  ON 
(ff6ll6) 
519-843  5915 
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EYE  EXAMS  NOW  ARRANGED 


• Eye  Doctor  Prescriptioru  Riled 

• Two  Opticians  with  over  4#  “ 

• Senior^s  Discount  Available 


Two  Opticians  with  over  49  Ymr  Combined  Experiem 
srailable 

Scott  Coburn  Optical 


"A  Nam*  You  Can  Trvsf  In  Ey*w»ar" 

Mon.-Thurs.  9:30  a.m.-6  p.m. 

Fri.  9:30  a.m.-6  p.m.;  Sot.  9:30  a.m.-4  p.m. 

Telephone  821-2020 


123  WYNDHAM  ST*  N.  Opposite  the  old  Post  Office 


hardware 


Campus  Hardware  Limited 

1027  Gordon  Street 
Guelph.  Ontario  NIG  4X1 
Tel.  (519)  836-3721 
Fax  (519)  836-5664 
Helen  Maciag 


(est  1978) 

Low  Stadent  Teacher  Ratio 
Vi  Day  Preschbol 
Full  Day  Jr.  & Sr.  Kindergarten 
Elementary  Grades  1-6 
Extended  Hours  Available 

Downtown  Guelph 

151  Waterloo  Ave. 

Guelph,  Ont 

836-3810 


Enriched  Academic  Curriculum 
Athletic  Program 

• Martial  Arts  ♦ Skating 

• Swimming  • Yoga 

KinderMusik 

Core  French 
Monthly  Field  Trips 
Certified  Montessori  Teachers 


“Within  the  Child  Lies 
the  Fate  of  the  Future  ” 
Dr.  Marta  Montessort 


\>  11 11  .^udplimnnlcsvoJ'l.coni 


RON/^ 


CASH  WAV 


.UMBER" 

The  How-To  People. 


premium  LUMBER  " 


66  Dawson  Road 

aUELPH 

821-S744 


On  ttw  Fen|ii»..EIora  RcMKi 

ELORA 

846-5381 


Canada’s  very  own 
home  Improvomant  and  building 
professionals 
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EVENTS 


ARBORETUM 


The  Arboretum’s  Theatre  in  the 
Trees  production  of  Ray  Cooney’s 
Funny  Money  continues  until  Dec. 
18.  For  information  and  tickets,  call 
Ext.  54110. 


Interpretive  biologist  Chris  Earley  is 
offering  an  owl  workshop  titled  “A 
Who’s  Whoo  in  Ontario”  Jan.  14 
from  9 a.m.  to  5 p.m.,  to  be  followed 
by  an  owl  prowl  from  6:30  to  9 p.m. 
Cost  is  $65.  Registration  and  pay- 
ment are  due  Jan.  3. 


Naturalist  Zoe  Fitzgerald  leads  owl 
prowls  Jan.  28  and  29  from  7 to  8:30 
p.m.  Cost  is  $12  for  adults  or  $30  for 
a family  of  four.  Deadbne  for  regis- 
tration and  payment  is  Jan.  14. 


CONFERENCE 


The  24th  annual  Guelph  Organic 
Conference  runs  Jan.  20  to  23  in  the 
University  Centre.  Keynote  speaker 
is  John  Ikerd,  a retired  agricultural 
economics  professor  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri.  The  conference 
includes  a two-day  trade  show  and 
tasting  fair.  For  details,  visit  www. 
guelphorganicconf.ca. 


NOTICES 


The  Association  of  Universities  and 
Colleges  of  Canada  is  calling  for 
papers  by  Jan.  14  for  a colloquium 
on  collaborative  research  for  devel- 
opment, to  be  held  June  6 and  7, 
2005,  in  Ottawa.  The  theme  is 
“Highlighting  the  Impacts  of 
North-South  Research  Collabora- 
tion Among  Canadian  and  Southern 
Higher-Education  Partners."  Infor- 


mation and  guidelines  are  available 
on  the  web  at  www.aucc.ca/pro- 
grams/coUoquium  _e.html. 


The  Guelph  YMCA-YWCA  invites 
nominations  for  its  lOth  annual 
Women  of  Distinction  Awards.  The 
deadline  for  submissions  is  Jan.  31. 
The  Y will  host  a workshop  for  nom- 
inators Jan.  1 1 at  7 p.m.;  registration 
is  required  at  824-5150  or  con- 
tact@guelphy.org.  For  more  infor- 
mation, visit  www.guelphy.org. 


Heidi  Thiessen  Memorial  Awards 
for  student  writing  are  available  to 
third-  and  fourth-year  students. 
Application  deadline  is  Feb.  11.  For 
details,  visit  www.stc-soc.org/ 
awards/student.php. 


The  Canadian  Language  and  Liter- 
acy Research  Network  is  offering  up 
to  10  third-year  undergraduate 
research  assisiantships  for  the  sum- 
mer of  2005.  Applications  must  be 
received  by  Jan.  14.  For  information 
and  application  forms,  visit  wvw. 
cUrnet.ca  and  click  on  “Students.” 


SEMINAR 


The  Department  of  Microbiology 
graduate  student  seminar  series 
presents  David  Thumb!  discussing 
“Investigating  the  Molecular  Basis  of 
Baculovirus  DNA  Replication”  Jan. 
7 at  12:30  p.m.  in  Animal  Science 
and  Nutrition  156. 


THESIS  DEFENCES 


The  final  examination  of  Robert  Jor- 
dan, a PhD  candidate  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Chemistry,  is  Dec.  lOat  1:15 
p.m.  in  MacNaughton  222.  The  the- 


sis is  “Ruthenium(II)-Catalyzed 
(2-E2J  Cycloadditions  Between 
Bicyclic  Alkenes  and  Alkynes:  Scope 
and  Limitations.”  The  adviser  is 
Prof.  William  Tam. 


The  final  examination  of  M.Sc.  can- 
didate Andrzej  Januszkiewicz, 
Organismal  Biology,  Ecology  and 
Evolution,  is  Dec.  10  at  2 p.m.  in 
Axelrod  259.  The  thesis  is  “Variation 
in  Predator-Induced  Plastic 
Responses  and  Its  Consequences  in 
Polymorphic  Pumpkinseed  Sunfish 
{Lepotnis  gibbosus)."  The  adviser  is 
Prof.  Beren  Robinson. 


The  final  examination  of  Shannon 
Majowicz,  a PhD  candidate  in  the 
Department  of  Population  Medi- 
cine, is  Dec.  13  at  9 a.m.  in  OVC 
1713.  The  thesis  is  “The  Burden  and 
Distribution  of  Gastrointestinal  Ill- 
ness in  the  Community.”  The 
adviser  is  Prof.  Jeff  Wilson. 


The  final  examination  of  M.Sc.  can- 
didate Kerrith  McKay,  Organismal 
Biology,  Ecology  and  Evolution,  is 
Dec.  13  at  2 p.m.  in  Axelrod  265 A. 
The  thesis  is  “Reproductive  Costs 
and  Consequences  of  Male  Attend- 
ance Behaviour  at  Common  Eider 
Colonies.”  The  advisers  are  Prof. 
Tom  Nudds  and  H.G.  Gilchrist. 


The  final  examination  of  Julia  Witt, 
a PhD  candidate  in  the  Department 
of  Economics,  is  Dec.  Mat  9 a.m.  in 
MacKinnon  233.  The  thesis  is 
“Essays  in  Human  Economics.”  The 
advisers  are  Profs.  Michael  Hoy  and 
Brian  Ferguson. 


The  final  examination  of  PhD  candi- 
date Colin  Kay,  Human  Biology  and 


Nutritional  Sciences,  is  Dec.  15  at  2 
p.m.  in  Animal  Science  and  Nutri- 
tion 306.  The  thesis  is  “Studies  of  the 
Bioactivity,  Metabolism  and 
Pharmacokinetics  of  Anthocyanins 
in  Humans.”  The  adviser  is  Prof. 
Brute  Holub. 


The  final  examination  of  M.Sc.  can- 
didate Paul  Craig,  Organismal  Biol- 
ogy, Ecology  and  Evolution,  is  Dec. 
16  at  2 p.m.  in  Axelrod  265A.  The 
thesis  is  “The  Effects  of  Seawater 
Transfer  on  the  Corticotropin- 
Releasing  Factor  System  in  Rainbow 
Trout  {Oncorhynchus  mykiss)."  The 
adviser  is  Prof.  Nicholas  Bernier. 


The  final  examination  of  Bonnie 
Fung,  an  M.Sc.  candidate  in  the 
Department  of  Human  Biology  and 
Nutritional  Sciences,  is  Dec.  17  at 
1:30  p.m.  in  Animal  Science  and 
Nutrition  306.  The  thesis  is  “An 
Investigation  of  Protein  Kinase  C 
and  the  DHA-Promoted  Changes  in 
Arabinosylcytosine  Toxicity  in  Rat 
Colonic  Epithelial  Cells.”  The 
adviser  is  Prof.  Kelly  Meckling. 


The  final  examination  of  Margus 
Einar  Heinmaa,  a PhD  candidate  in 
the  Department  of  Psychology,  is 
Jan.  14  at  1 p.m.  in  UC  441.  The  the- 
sis is  “Psychological  Clustering  and 
Motivation  to  Change  in  Adolescent 
Anorexia  Nervosa.”  The  adviser  is 
Prof.  Barbara  Morrongiello. 


Third  Age  Learning-Guelph  pres- 
ents its  35th  season  of  lectures  start- 
ing Jan.  12.  The  Wednesday  morn- 
ing series  will  focus  on  Guelph 
authors,  with  speakers  to  include  U 


of  G faculty  members  Janice  Kuiyk 
Keefer,  Cecil  Foster,  Terry  Crowley 
and  David  Waltner-Toews.  The 
theme  of  the  Wednesday  afternoon 
series  is  “Beer,  Wine  and  Spirits.”  On 
Thursday  mornings,  the  topic  is 
“The  Arctic.”  Lectures  are  held  in  the 
Arboretum  Centre,  with  morning 
sessions  starting  at  10  a.m.  and  after- 
noon sessions  at  1:30  p.m.  For  more 
information,  call  823-1292  or  visit 
www.thirdagelearningguelph.ca. 


The  Rainbow  Chorus  presents 
“Winter  Seasonings”  Dec.  II  at  8 
p.m.  at  Harcourt  United  Church. 


UNICEF  cards  and  gift  items  are 
available  at  the  UNICEF  Shop  on 
Old  Quebec  Street  (next  to  the  phar- 
macy) until  Dec.  21. 


A charity  art  auction  in  support  of 
Women  in  Crisis  will  be  held  Dec.  12 
at  the  Albion  Hotel.  Viewing  begins 
at  2 p.m.,  with  bidding  starting  at  3 
p.m. 


The  Elora  Festival  Singers  present  a 
“Festival  of  Carols”  Dec,  1 7 at  5 and  8 
p.m.  at  St.  John’s  Church  in  Elora. 
For  tickets,  call  846-033 1 . 


Bayt  Lahm,  a dramatic  oratorio  by 
Peter  Skoggard,  will  be  performed 
Dec.  28  at  8 p.m.  at  the  River  Run 
Centre.  Call  763-3000  for  tickets. 


The  Guelph  Historical  Society  is 
seeking  submissions  by  Jan.  3 1 for  its 
annual  essay  contest.  This  year’s 
topic  is  “Shaping  a Community  — 
How  Immigrants  Have  Enhanced 
Our  City.”  For  more  information, 
call  Barbara  Brooks  at  824-3642. 


'35-day  delivery  *Over  a thousand  fabrics  & leathers 


Huiltiers  of  Uanti-Tied  Coil-Spring  Sofas  Since  IQQO 
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